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The Question of the Repuction of the Present Postat TsLeGraPa 
Tarirr. By R. Price Wituiams, Mem. Insr. C.E. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st December, 1880. ] 


THE practical working of the electric telegraph for commercial 
purposes may be said to date from 1838, when Messrs. Cook and 
Wheatstone, after having in the previous year patented their 
magnetic needle telegraph, put up the first telegraph line on the 
Great Western Railway between Paddington and West Drayton; 
this was followed by the construction of a telegraph on the Black- 
* wall line in 1840, and by another in Glasgow in the following year. 
It is not a little remarkable that for some considerable time sub- 
sequent to the invention and construction of the electric telegraph, 
its use was almost exclusively confined to railway purposes and 
train signalling, the idea of its commercial value being so little 
appreciated by the public at that time, that the Electric Telegraph 
Company, on its establishment, after purchasing Messrs. Cook and 
Wheatstone’s inventions in 1846, was looked upon as a complete 
commercial failure, the shares for a long time being considered as 
almost valueless, the chief source of the telegraph company’s revenue 
then being derived from contracts they managed to obtain from the 
railway companies for the construction and maintenance of railway 
telegraphs. Fortunately, however, for themselves, the Hlectric 
Telegraph Company, foreseeing the future commercial value of 
their undertaking, at the same time that they succeeded in 
obtaining from the railway companies highly advantageous con- 
tracts for the construction and maintenance of the railway tele- 
graphs, secured in many cases by way of set off for the use of their 
patents, and for other services, exclusive way leave rights for their 
own telegraphs over the respective railway companies’ lines. 

From 1846 to 1851 very great improvements were made in the 
working of the telegraphs, and in November of the latter year, a 
cable was successfully laid between Dover and Calais, and for the 
first time the prices of the funds in Paris were known the same day 
within business hours on the London stock exchange. 
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The commercial value of the telegraph undertakings now began 
to become more generally recognised, and from the period of the 
laying of the first submarine cable in 1851, may be dated the forma- 
tion of the other great telegraph company, the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, which, in close relationship with the Submarine Tele- 
oraph Company, enjoyed the exclusive right to carry messages for 
that company, with exclusive concessions of telegraphic communi- 
cations from the French and Belgian Governments. This company, 
which in 1856 became amalgamated with the British Telegraph Com- 
pany, under the title of the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, was obliged, owing to the fact of the Electric Company 
having already acquired exclusive way leave rights on the railways, 
to have recourse to the highways and canals, in order to establish 
its communications with the principal towns in this country; in 
Ireland, however, the case was different, the Magnetic Company 
having, at a very early period of its existence, obtained there 
almost exclusive possession of the railways, the Electric Company 
being obliged in that case to betake itself to the highways and 
canals. So profitable were telegraph undertakings now becoming, 
that other companies, such as the United Kingdom and London 
District Telegraph Companies, were formed, the former company 
having been established in 1861, with the declared object of estab- 
lishing a cheap and uniform 1s. charge throughout the country, 
irrespective of distance; another feature in this undertaking was its 
issuing perpetual 73 per cent. bonds, upon which interest was to be 
paid by means of the issue of frank telegraph message stamps, 
these frank stamps being used very much as postal telegraph 
and postage stamps are at present. The London District Company, 
which began its career in 1860, was also formed with the object of 
establishing cheap telegraph communication within the area of the 
metropolis and its suburbs, the company’s tariff in 1860 being as 
follows :—4d. for a message of ten words, and 6d. for a message of 
twenty words, and for a message of ten words including an answer 
of similar length, 6d., these charges being in all cases inclusive of 
delivery. The following summary affords some idea of the progress 
of this company’s traffic, since its formation in 1860 to 1866 :— 





Year. Number of Messages. eee of Bien booted. Miles of Line. 
LSGO seis 74,582 — 52 335 
BOL Bae ees 144,022 93°10 re) 378 
Oa sscirey 243,849 69°32 84 401 
‘ORES: St 247,606 1°54 81 430 
OM Ss Kin 308,032 24°40 80 454, 
CORD tates: 316,274 2°68 83 470 
ABO Y fe 214,496 — 32°18 80 495 
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Although it cannot be said that either the United Kingdom or 
London Provincial Telegraph Companies, at the time of their 
acquirement by the post office, had become commercially as suc- 
cessful as the other two great telegraph companies, the reduction to 
the uniform Is. rate, effected in the case of the United Kingdom 
Company, and to the low local 6d. tariff of the London Provincial 
Company, at once resulted in the other companies reducing their 
tariffs, and the impetus thereby given to the development of tele- 
graph traffic generally throughout the kingdom was very remark- 
able, as will be seen from a reference to the Tabular Statement No. I 
in the Appendix and the diagrams which accompany this paper. 

The continuous reductions in the tariff of the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company during the seventeen years preceding 
its acquirement by the post office, is shown to have been in every 
case followed by an immediate and rapid increase in the number of 
messages. 

In 1840, and for some years after its formation, the Electric 
Company’s charges for a message of twenty words were at the rate 
of 1d. per mile for a distance of 50 miles, $d. a mile for 100 miles, 
and ;d. per mile for all distances beyond ; the words in the addresses 
being also charged for. 

In 1850 this company’s maximum charge for twenty words was 
reduced to tos., and in 1851 it was further reduced to 8s. 6d., and 
in November of the same year the charge for 100 miles was reduced 
to 2s. 6d., and for distances over 100 miles to 5s. The average 
eross receipts per message in this year, however, still amounted, 
as will be seen from the table, to as much as tos. —jd. per 
message. 

In 1854 various reductions in this company’s tariff were made, 
the charge for the addresses being for the first time discontinued, 
practically lengthening each message to thirty words. The average 
receipts per message for this year show a reduction of nearly 50 per 
cent. (49°14 per cent.) over the preceding year, while the number 
of messages were considerably more than doubled (132°98 per cent. 
increase) :— 

In 1855 the company’s tariff for messages of twenty words was 
as follows :— 


s. d. 
For distances of 50 miles............ 1 6 for twenty words. 
FOS Ye cise tesntess po ee: A 
“ ie tr rete ey ec 3 - " 
Pe VON OU BGO a gic. vstvavervace 4° = 7 


The average receipts per message being reduced to 3s. 107d., 
while the increase in the number of messages in the year amounted 
to over 33 per cent. 
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In 1861, when the London Provincial Telegraph Company had 
commenced business with its 6d. messages, the Electric and Mag- 
netic Telegraph Companies were both obliged to reduce their charges 
for all London messages, and this was speedily followed—when the 
United Kingdom Company commenced its operations—by a uniform 
1s. rate for all messages forwarded short distances, the average 
receipts per message being reduced to 3s. 6d. 

In 1862 the Electric Company’s tariff was further reduced as 
follows :— 


Bathe 
For distances of 25 miles........ I — per message of twenty words. 
on EO lash geecesey 1 6 sf 
¥ TO iy, Wea. 7 oe i 
OG ite anes = 2340 a 
9 SOO hy Ma aegrene 4 - * 
> BOD Metis 5 - jp 


The average receipts per message amounted to 2s. ro}d., being 
a reduction of nearly 20 per cent. below the previous year’s aver- 
age; these reductions being accompanied at the same time by an 
increase of nearly 28 per cent. (27°72 per cent.) in the number of 
messages sent during the year. 

In 1864 another considerable reduction in this telegraph com- 
pany’s tariff occurred as follows :— 


$. 0. 
For distances of 50 miles........ I — per message of twenty words. 
i THCC GS WR 2 =f 
¥ BODn as ate hnasteds 2756 2 
hs 3@O,. Uy) haces 2 hire 2% 


The average receipts being further lowered to 2s. 4;d. per message, 
equivalent to a reduction of over 15 per cent. on the preceding 
year’s average, while the year’s increase in the number of messages 
amounted to over 29 per cent. 

In 1865 the tariffs of the Electric and the other telegraph 
companies were again very considerably reduced, but from that 
date they continued unaltered down to the period of the acquire- 
ment of the telegraphs by the post office on the 6th February, 1870. 
The rates charged were as follows :— | 


Hor distances of 100 miles” 4.0344 I 
3 BOO (iy ty: sera ree I 


Sim 

For messages within London and other towns.... - 6 for twenty words. 
6 

+ B00 ay yo ice Meee Bee 


The average receipts per message for that year amounted to 
only 2s. 13d., while the year’s increase on messages was as much as 
26:09 per cent. The chief feature in the reductions in this year’s 
tariff was the resumption of the 6d. messages within the metropo- 
litan area and at all the principal towns. To this important reduc- 
tion must be ascribed the large increase which followed in the 
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number of messages. Altogether during the ten years 1857-67,* 
the Electric Company’s average receipts per message were reduced 
from 4s. 17d. to 2s. —$d., or just 50 per cent., while the number of 
messages in the same period increased from 881,271 to 3,351,910, 
or nearly fourfold. 

In Table II of the Appendix, details are given of the Electric 
Company’s working expenses during a period of nineteen years, 
from which it will be seen that the reductions in the expenses have 
more than kept pace with the reductions in the tariff, and the same 
remark applies in the case of the working expenses of the Magnetic 
Company. 

Postal Telegraphs. 


The ten years’ experience we now have of the working of the 
postal telegraph system, with its reduced and uniform Is. charge 
for all messages not exceeding twenty words, appears fully to justify 
the efforts recently made to obtain some further reduction in the 
postal telegraph tariff, and notwithstanding what the Postmaster 
general, in his reply to the deputation which recently waited upon 
him, said, in regard to the present state of the revenue not admitting 
of any immediate reduction, the writer is of opinion that the result 
of the further inquiries he is at present understood to be making 
in regard to this important matter, will be such as to satisfy him 
that the time has arrived for some large and well considered 
scheme for a further reduction in the tariff, and that the loss of 
revenue anticipated to result therefrom will prove to be even at the 
outset scarcely appreciable, while the stimulus afforded in increasing 
and developing new sources of telegraph traffic would, as the past 
experience of the telegraph companies shows, be such as materially 
to reduce the present very heavy percentage of the working 
expenses of the department. 

Attention has already been drawn to the very large increase in 
telegraph traffic which resulted from the repeated and almost con- 
tinuous reduction in the tariffs of the late telegraph companies, the 
effect in reducing the working expenses of those companies being 
still greater, as is well known to those acquainted with the history 
of these undertakings. By way of illustration it may be men- 
tioned, that while in 1859 the Electric Telegraph Company’s average 
receipts were 3s. 114d.,¢ the working expenses amounted to as much 
as 2s. 7d. per message, or over 65 per cent., whereas in 1869, when 
the average receipts had become reduced to 2s. per message, the 
working expenses only amounted to 1s. -;d. per message, or 51 per 

* The reason why the results of the working during the years 1868 and 
1869 have not been referred to, is the fact that the number of messages for those 


years have been estimated. 
t+ Table II, Appendix. 
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cent. of the gross receipts, in other words, while the average receipts 
per message had been reduced 49 per cent., the reduction in the 
working expenses exceeded 60 per cent. 

Frequent and considerable as were the reductions effected at 
various times in the message tariffs of the different telegraph com- 
panies, there never was anything which in magnitude and importance 
wpproached that effected on the acquirement of the telegraphs by the 
post office, when under Mr. Scudamore’s auspices the present 
uniform 1s. message rate was adopted. In order fully to realize the 
extent of this reduction, it is only necessary to bear in mind that, 
whereas in 1869 the average receipts of the late Electric Telegraph 
Company, as already shown, amounted to 2s. per message, the 
average receipts per message during the year 1872 was only 
1s. 1d.,* a reduction of nearly 46 per cent., the increase in the 
number of messages resulting from this large reduction having 
amounted to at least 46 per cent. during the first year, and to 26, 
25, and 24 per cent. respectively in each of the three following 
years (Table VIII), while the total number of postal telegraph 
messages has increased, during the last nine years, from 9,850,177 
to 26,547,137, or 271 per cent., nearly threefold the average rate of 
increase during that period, equivalent to over 105 per cent. per 
annum. It is difficult to determine accurately the total number of 
messages sent by the telegraph companies in 1869, the year imme- 
diately preceding their acquirement by the post office, but at the 
outside they could not have exceeded 6{ millions, in which case the 
increase in the number of messages during the last ten years has 
just been fourfold. 

The reason why this large increase in the number of messages 
has not as yet been accompanied by a corresponding reduction in 
the working expenses per message, as invariably resulted in the case 
of any considerable reduction in the tariffs of the telegraph com- 
panies, is well known to those acquainted with the history of the 
acquirement of those undertakings by the post office. 

It is unnecessary here to say anything on this subject beyond 
remarking, that the causes which have so far operated against a 
reduction in the working expenses are of an exceptional character 
and not likely to recur. The new telegraph lines and wires which 
Mr. Scudamore was obliged to construct, without much regard to 
‘“ways and means,” in order to prevent an utter and disastrous 
breakdown of the telegraph service, at a most critical juncture, have 
now been completed and paid for. 

The large arrears due to the railway companies for maintenance 
of the postal telegraphs, and which could not be dealt with pending 
the telegraph arbitrations, have also been paid, and the accounts of 


* Table VII, Appendix. 
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the postal telegraph department for the last year, just issued, exhibit 
for the first time an expenditure of a much more normal character ; 
the working expenses still, however, amount to 763 per cent.* of 
the total telegraph revenue, as compared with 48f per cent. in the 
case of the late Electric Company, and 54 per cent. in that of the 
Magnetic Company in 1869.t 

Having regard to these circumstances, the writer is of opinion 
that in order largely to increase the telegraph traffic, and thereby 
to bring about a still further reduction in the percentage of the 
working expenses, a further considerable and well arranged reduc- 
tion should at once be made in the existing message tariff. 

That the reduction to the present uniform 1s. tariff was always 
looked upon by Mr. Scudamore as but the first step to further 
important reductions is well known, and the writer feels sure that 
he is but expressing a general feeling of regret, that it has not been 
reserved to that gentleman to carry out to their conclusion those 
further comprehensive changes which are still required to render 
the postal telegraph service the financial success it was intended, 
and is, he believes, yet destined to be. 

The fact of the writer having for some years been engaged on 
behalf of the principal railway companies in the matter of their 
claims against the post office has necessarily obliged his devoting 
much special attention to the various economical questions involved 
in the business of commercial telegraphy, and has led to his pre- 
paring a scheme for a substantial reduction in the present message 
tariff which he now begs to submit for consideration. 

While ensuring the present revenue from any appreciable less, 
the writer considers that the inducements offered by his scheme for 
sending short messages are such as cannot fail to give a great and 
immediate impetus to telegraph traffic. 

The total gross receipts from telegraph messages in the year 
ending 3lst March, 1880, after deducting the receipts from press 
messages and moneys paid out, were 1,285,627/.,§ and the total 
number of messages forwarded, exclusive of press messages, was 
24,467,771, the average receipts per message being Is. o°61d. 

Had all these messages been ordinary 1s. messages of twenty 
words, they would have yielded a revenue of 1,223,387/., the balance 
of 62,240/. representing the excess money received for all messages 
over twenty words. Assuming this latter amount to be divided 
equally between messages of twenty, thirty, thirty-five and forty 


* See Table VII. + See Table IV. t¢ See Table V. 
§ See Table VI.—Gross revenue from messages .........0:0008 £1,549,866 
Dodutb paidvont Wil.ngdrinstsleedadoede 0) ¥ %645239 


£1,28 5,627 
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words, for which excess payment is now required of 3d., 6d., 9od., 
and 1s. respectively, the number of messages of each kind exceed- 
ing twenty words would be inversely proportioned to the excess 
charges as follows :— 


Messages Receipts from 
: Messages 
: execeding of More than 
Twenty Words. Twenty Words. 
£ 
1,244,780 | Equivalent to messages of twenty-five words at 3d. 15,560 
622,390 a thirty “ 6 15,560 
414,927 9 thirty-five 5 9 15,560 
$11,195 mi forty 7 cs: 15,560 





2,593,292 62,240 
| ‘ 





Hence the total number of messages exceeding twenty words 
would be 2,593,292, which, deducted from the total 24,467,771 
messages forwarded, would leave 21,874,479 1s. messages of twenty 
words and under. 

Of these 21,874,479 1s. messages all we know is, that they did 
not exceed twenty words, no means being afforded to the public of 
classifying them, and as no restriction was put upon their inserting 
less than the twenty words, the probability is that this number of 
words was in the majority of cases approached very nearly. 

There can be no doubt however that if the existing message 
tariff had been so arranged as to offer sufficient inducements to 
brevity, a great number of them might have been considerably 
condensed, especially in the case of telegrams in reply to mere 
questions, the words ‘‘ yes,” “no,” or “all right’? in such cases 
being frequently all that is required. Many other cases obviously 
suggest themselves where messages of five words would be quite 
sufficient, such as “‘Coming home to dinner to-night,” “‘ Meet me 
** five o'clock train,” &c., &e. 

If the tariff was lowered for such messages, there can be no 
doubt they would be very largely multiplied without entailing any 
loss to the revenue, as will be presently shown. 

Reverting again to the 21,874,479 Is. messages of twenty words 
and under, it is reasonable to suppose that, as in the case of mes- 
sages in excess of twenty words, the numbers of those of five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty words respectively would, if the eost varied, be 
inversely proportional to the number of words in each case. That 
40 per cent. of them for instance might have been condensed to 
five words, 30 per cent. to ten words, and 20 per cent. to fifteen 
words, leaving 1o per cent. for messages of the full amount of 
twenty words. ; 

In estimating the amount of work done in the case of each mes- 


eg a ee 
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sage, it is necessary to take into account the number of words in 
the addresses of the sender and receiver: seven words for each 
address, or say fifteen words for both combined, including the time 
of despatch of the message, would appear to be all that is required 
under ordinary circumstances. 

A twenty- word message at present would therefore represent at 
most about thirty-five words. Similarly a twenty-five word message 
would require forty words, and so on. In the case of the existing 
ordinary messages of twenty words and under, it is assumed that 
the average number of words at present is fifteen, equivalent to 
thirty-five words, including the address. 

The following table, based on this assumption, shows approxi- 
mately the annual number of messages, receipts, and number of 
words under the present system, it being borne in mind that the 
figures in italics represent not the actual number of messages of 
five, ten, fifteen, and twenty words respectively, but the number of 
messages which in all probability would have consisted of those 
respective numbers of words had the existing tariff arrangements 
offered sufficient inducements to abbreviate the messages. 


Tabular Statement, showing the Postal Telegraph Receipts and Number 
of Messages for the Year 1879-80. 
































Number of Words. Number f | Estimated 
a eats Tariff. R ce Number of Words 
Ex-Address. eee Megha west Lbs Sons Telegraphed. 
No. No. No. Sate £ No. 
5 20 8,749,791 
10 25 6,562,344 ci ¥ 
te 30 2,374,896 1 1,093,724 656,234,370 
20 35 2,137,448 
Average say 30 21,874,479 
25 40 1,244,780 irs 975799 49,791,200 
30 45 622,390 1 6 46,679 28,007,550 
35 50 414,927 a°°9 36,306 20,746,350 
40 55 311,195 2 - 4ri0r9 17,115,725 
—— — 24,467,771 —— 1,285,627 | 771,895,195 





Working expenses attributable to or- 





dinary messages— £ 
BEA) OXON ROR oi axe cats toe nacssaiptst seni 1,111,547 — — 
Deduct receipts from press eet yas? 
BROT WH icsvacsraeasctsqettreseeep AERO) «908,929 
Net profit on messages... — 316,698 tac 


* 21,874,479 x 30 (the assumed average number of words including the 
address). 

+ It is assumed that the receipts and expenses from press messages and 
private wires balance each other. 
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On the assumption already made, that the average number of 
words requisite for ordinary addresses is fifteen, the proportionate 
charge for the address itself, in the case of a 1s. message of twenty 
words (7.e. thirty-five words, including the address), would be three- 
sevenths of a shilling, or 5°143d., equivalent to about one-third of a 
penny (0°343d.) per word, and the charge for the first five words of 
a message, including the address, would be four-sevenths of a 
shilling, or 6°857d.; the charge for ten words would similarly be 
five-sevenths of a shilling, or 8°571d.; the average for fifteen words 
six-sevenths of a shilling, or 10°285d.; the charge for twenty words 
being of course the full shilling. The reduced tariff suggested by 
the writer as best calculated to meet the requirements at the present 
juncture, is based on a consideration of the foregoing analysis of 
the existing charges, and would be as follows :—6d. for a telegram 
of twenty words, including the addresses of sender and receiver, 
and 2d. for each additional five words. The system of including 
the addresses in the number of words allowed obtains, as is well 
known, in the case of continental messaves, and its advantages are 
manifold and obvious. In the first place, it reduces the amount of 
work by offering a direct pecuniary inducement to shorten the 
number of words in the address. It further makes the payment 
(as it ought to be) proportionate to the amount of work done, as 
measured by the number of words in the telegram. It also offers 
an additional advantage to those who choose to avail themselves of 
the system of registering their names at the post office in the 
town where they reside, of still further condensing the words in 
the address, and thereby proportionably increasing the number of 
words in the message. 

In the following table an estimate is given of the increased 
number of each class of such messages, together with the receipts 
and expenses which may be anticipated from the adoption of the 
proposed reduced tariff. By comparing the table with the one 
already referred to, showing the actual postal telegraph receipts 
and messages for the year 1879-80, it will be seen that the adoption 
of 6d., 8d., and 1od. message rates, together with the considerable 
reduction in the existing tariff, provided for in the case of messages 
exceeding twenty words, is shown to result in an increase of 53 per 
cent. in the total number of messages in the first year. 
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Proposed Tariff. Postal Telegraph Receipts and Number of Messages, &c., 
as Estimated under Proposed Reduced Tarif. 





Number of Words. 
































Annual Number Ge. Number of Words 
, ; of Tariff. R wt ; Transmitted, 
eo oe Messages. ah dae including Address. 
No. No. No. $d a £ No 
5 20 17,499,582 - 6 | 437,491) 349,991,640 
10 25 9,843,516 - 8 328,117 246,087,900 
15 30 5,249,875 - 10 218,744 157,496,250 
20 35 2,187,448 1 - 109,372 76,560,680 
34,780,421 — 1,093,724 830,136,470 
a8 40 1,244,780 Loe 2 2.612 49,791,200 
30 45 622,390 ie 4 41,493 28,007,550 
35 50 414,927 1 6 31,120 20,746,350 
40 55 F119 5 bait 8 25,933 17,115,725 
Eulivityae: _- 1,264,882 945,797,295 
(Increase over year (Increase over pre- 
1879-80, 53 per sent number 223 
cent.) Zs per cent.) 
Working expenses 1879-80 (see pre- ise 
coding Fable) VAG 0. La, eal BGR 82? 
Increased 11 per cent. (22 per cent. 106,582 | 1,078,¢11 ba 
DELO ED CONG) ccccasenel cleo triien 2 
Estimated normal Annual Increase— 189,371 a 
Gross receipts 1879-80, viz., pe oxor6 a, 
Io per cent. on 1,285,6271......... 1593 
Net profit on messages ............ — 317,934 eat 





* The expenses of clerks’ salaries, assumed to be 50 per cent. of entire work- 
ing expenses, as previously explained. 





In the tables referred to, showing the actual postal telegraph 
receipts and number of messages, the figures in italics, as already 
stated, give in each case the probable number of postal telegraph 
messages under twenty words which are now sent. Those of only 
five words, for which the present charge, including the address, 
is Is., are estimated under the proposed 6d. tariff (including an 
address of fifteen words), to increase 100 per cent. Similarly the 
present ten-word messages are estimated to increase 50 per cent. 
and the fifteen-word messages 25 per cent. 

No increase, however, is assumed in the present number of 
twenty-word messages, nor has any credit been taken for any 
increase in the messages exceeding twenty words, although the 
proposed reduction in the tariff for the present twenty-five word 
messages amounts to over 63 per cent.; the reduction in the case of 
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the thirty, thirty-five, and forty-word messages representing in each 
case as much as I1‘II per cent., 14°30 per cent., and 16°67 per 
cent. respectively. 

With regard to any increase in the working expenses due to 
the increased number of messages, it should be observed that only 
a portion of the expenses, viz., the item of salaries and clerks, 
would be materially affected by it. 

Tt will be seen from the table that although, as already stated, 
the aggregate estimated increase in the total number of messages is 
about 53 per cent., the corresponding increase in the number of 
words (which to a great extent is the measure of the work done) 
only amounts to 22 per cent. 

The post office returns give no details of the working expenses, 
but under the old telegraph companies’ system the salaries of 
clerks, &c., amounted to just half the entire expenses.* In the fol- 
lowing estimate therefore a similar increase of 22 per cent. (cor- 
responding to the increase in the number of words in the messages) 
has been estimated for in the expenses under this head, equivalent 
to an increase of about 11 per cent. on the entire postal telegraph 
working expenses. 

It will not fail to be noticed that the combined effect of the 
increase in the number of messages and the proposed reduction in 
the tariff, is such as to leave the gross postal telegraph revenue very 
nearly the same as at present, and further, that after deducting the 
working expenses—increased, as already explained—the net profits 
are still shown to amount to 189,371/. per annum, and if in addition 
to this be added the 10 per cent. normal annual growth of postal 
telegraph traffic which has obtained during the last ten years, viz., 
128,563/., the total net revenue under the proposed new tariff would 
even in the first year amount to 317,954/., and so practically leave 
the amount of net revenue just as at present, viz., 316,968/. 

In conclusion, the writer would observe that the total amount 
of capital expended by the post office in the acquirement of the 
telegraph amounts to 10,120,075/., and the question of proyiding a 
sinking fund to recoup this large amount is one, in his opinion, 
well deserving of attention in any scheme for the reduction of the 
existing postal telegraph tariff; and as bearing upon this question, 
it may be mentioned that the annual sum necessary to recoup this 
capital in a period of forty years would only amount, at 35 per cent., 
to what would be equivalent to a charge of just 1d. (1'0821d.) a 
message on the 26,547,137 messages of all kinds which were for- 
warded by the post office during the last year. 


* See Table IV, Appendix. 
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TABLE I1.—Alectric and International Telegraph Company. Gros 


[Extracted from the Company’ 


Working Expenses. 


Year Miles Number Gross Receipts 
ending 31st of of (ex- : Maintenance. 
December. | Line. Messages. Porterage). ade { 
png ace) aan, Material. Total. 
a ea aS Cees ie a PS 
3) Bea ioe Z,122 99,216 49,866 12,175 Not given separately 9,046 | 
£52 see: 35709 211,137 67,525 16,812 F 12,663 
BOD esse! 4,409 245,793 104,184 30,929 x, 18,872 
30 eae 4,954 572,116 | 123,231 46,234 : 19,821 | 
BD cdnenes 5,228 745,880 144,928 46,279 * 21,041 | 
56 5,348 812,323 | 161,178 48,552 , 19,618 : 
BD sdescde: 5,637 881,271 180,735 50,452 16,020 9,196 25,216 | 
COS asa 6,103 870,143 177,638 52,642 16,677 13,725 30,402 | 
45) BAe 6,272 1,025,269 201,674 57,505 19,034 14,746 33,780 
BOW i cite: 6,541 1,117,364 207,916 58,814 19,723 19,311 39,032 | 
COL eas 6,724 1,201,515 213,585 60,269 20,005 18,677 38,682 
162 sess 4,697 | 1,534,590 | 219,442 64,805 | 18,522-| 20,825 | 30,347/MM 
EGS eects 8,230 1,825,427 254,361 68,746 21,741 31,269 53,010 q 
Te ae: 8,659 | 2,356,406 | 278,064 y3i68 | “214s7 | (34,057 | ce.cran 
BGO soniseas 9,306 2,971,084 314,027 80,537 30,208 27,950 58,158 
ise a 9,740 | 8,150,149 | 336,458 88,236 | 38,327 | 28,778 | 67,105 | 
LOT sree 10,004 3,351,910 346,740 94,831 29,177 27,545 56,722 || 
POG ssncecss 10,160 3,755,340* 375,534 97,771 36,073 93,754 59,827 | 
69+ 10,289 3,801,740T 380,174+ 101,510+ 27,276F 15,291+ 42,5077 
* Estimated. 
+ Estimated for the twelve months. The Company’s accounts for this year, including a 
31 Dec., 
rene Bs be 411,855 | 109,968 | 29,483 | 16,566 | 46,049 


1869 .... 






























































1881.] Reduction of the Present Postal Telegraph Tariff. 15 
eceypts, Working Expenses, and Net Revenue from 1851 to 1869. 
 & reports. } 

a aaa Percentage Gross Net Year 
ay alse hers a ae ag 
Cables. — ane Expenses. Message. Message. Dec. 

£ ios. e £ Per cnt. £ S. ee Sid. 
a 9,521 30,742 61°65 19,124 10 -4 3 log |1851 
= 14,018 43,493 64°41 24,032 6 4¢ 20 32 "52 
a 22 711 G2, he 69°60 31,672 8 5% aay oa 
a 26,622 92,677 To 21 30,554 4 33 1 -{ sy 
— 33,808 101,128 69°78 43,800 3 102 eae "5D 
8,502 31,616 108,288 67°18 52,890 3 93 I 38 "56 
8,896 36,099 120,663 66°76 60,072 eid). 1. chee ez 
7,165 Ba ee BO) 121,319 68°30 56,319 4 1 1. 38 58 
7,604 33,963 132,852 65°87 68,822 3 114 1 43 59 
6,627 33,730 138,205 66°37 69,711 38 8h O38 60 
— 4,645 38,479 142,075 66°52 71,510 3 6% 1 24 61 
2,485 45,941 152,078 69°30 67,364 2 1034 — 104 62 
3,526 39,448 164,730 64°76 89,631 2 94 — 112 63 
3,736 42,739 b75si 5) 62°99 102,907 2 44 ~ 10} 64 
4,737 43,519 186,951 59°53 127,076 2 1% — 10} 65: 
1,627 45,988 202,956 60°32 133,502 2 18 — 104 ’66 
5,215 4.4,24/7 201,015 57°97 145,725 2 -3 — 104 67 
4,515 41,578 203,691 54°24 171,843 2 - -— 11 68 
4,994+ 35,790t 184,801f 48°61 195,373T 2 - I -% 69 


eceipts and expenses for the thirteen months ended the 28th January, 1870, as under— 


5,411 





38,773 


200,201 
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Tas.E III.—The Electric and International and British and Trish Magnetic Telegrapl 


Companies’ Gross Receipts per Message from 1857 to 1869. 5 
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Se Hatch sh ras per ea ey aoe eee per | Gross Receipts Pereentage § | 

Year. | B and I. Companies nan B. and I. Companies kis t per os 
(combined). sper Annum (combined). per Annum. Message. Reduction. i 

No. £ a Per ent. § | 

1857 15237 467 — 251,941 — 4°07 fe 
368 

58 1,276,751 3°18 250,474 — 058 392 bat 
| \ -10°71 

"59 1,575,149 23°36 275,705 10°08 3°50 
} - 1s 

60 1,725,696 9°56 297,781 8:00 3°45 | 
\| - 6:80 

61 1,891,253 9°60 307,062 3°12 3:25 

k| 11-08 

"62 2,206,140 16°64 318,462 3°71 2°89 \ & 
— 5°54 

63 2,652,851 20°25 362,629 13°87 PM i 
}} -15:08- 

64 3,386,548 27°65 392,913 8°35 a3 2 1 | 
. — 9Oi 

"65 45222349 24:68 442,204 12°55 2°09 \ i 
— 2:87 

66 4,670,789 10°62 473,702 7-12 2°03 ; | 
67 4,818,290 3°16 4935379 4°16 Satis i | 
a — 1°42, 

68 5,383,570 11°73 538,357 9°12 Perot | 
’69 5,475,500 ial 547,550 rivals 2°00 | 
12)162°14 = 81:79 — 12) — 67°46 | 
of 
—0°58 : 
Percentage q| 

of reduc- an 

12)81:21 tion... per {|i : ‘- 

annum... 4 

Average increase per | 13°51 I 677 { 
cent. per annum ..... . i eee ’ me 5 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

Average increase or de- 4 
crease per cent. per 13°19 be 6°68 aca re 5-57 
annum, initial and ; | 
terminal periods .... | | 
4 
i 

7, 
7 
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“Taste IV.—Electric and International Telegraph Company. Ratio of 
Expenditure to Gross Receipts, excluswe of Porterage and Sums Paid 
Out in the Year 1869. 


[Extracted from reports of the Electric and International Telegraph Company.] 





Percentage on 











Receipts. 
£ Bod. 
Receipts for messages, intelligence, te | 
tenance, contracts, interest and transfer 411,855 13 - 
fees, less porterage paid out «0.0.0.0... 
Expenditure as under— 
Salaries and Wages ...........-.:ccceeeeees eee, leas © 109,968 17 9 26°70 
BREESE XDONSOS! 2. c.sndnyarsiset'ssogseessntonetip sod <ieauares 8,367 11 — 2°03 
Rent, taxes, gas and insurance ..................0 17,675 12 11 4°30 
Books, stationery and printing ................000 8,947 8 2 P| 
evr ietss A accteienarsacniheh Uope eth vsGers sp Se Orrenaaveae 634 16 8 O°15 
PERM OMAL GES © sucpsce tte. tiGs..0: 50d te sd dees an ovata orden 368 6 5 0°09 
RCCLAOTY, INC OUVUCLL Excise fone Des aapuptsbstknariamenne ys 2,500 - — o°61 
Maintenance (labour and materials) _............ 46,048 11 - 11°18 
Contributions to sickness fund ...............006 278 4 7 0°07 
. Cost of repairing submarine cables ................ 5,411 8 8 rs] 
LODE Yok veskcoshit Sse ior ei amnaaesesie 200,200 17 2 48°61 


Note._-The receipts and expenditure are for the thirteen months ending 
31st January, 1870. 





Taste V.—British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company. Ratio 
of Expenditure to Gross Receipts for the Year 1869. 


[Extracted from reports of the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company.] 








Percentage on 
Receipts. 
£ gs. d. 
Messages, news, royalty, rents, &c., for the 
year ending 31st December, 1869. S elcieass } 167,876 2° 9 
Expenditure as under— 
Engineering staff and materials for main- 23,190 12 3 13°86 
tenance of lines and instruments ............ 
Salaries and wages, commercial department 41,809 11 10 24°98 
Petty expenses at 513 stations ............eee 2,629. ‘711 1°57 
BEI CAKES 50. Feiss cnihcxccee teks se sekebacases 13,2838 138 - 9°94 
Stationery and printing ........... cece 4,007 13 11 2°39 
Plothing and liveries, & 6. .........:.cesseaeccecoeees 758 5 11 | 0°45 
Repairs—Stations and offices .........000ccceee 553 4 - | oss 
Newspaper and news reports ..........00ceee 1,534 - —- 0°92 
Insurance, postage and miscellaneous............ ce AG os 0°55 
EO iid ese, Soe dias hespsie tocsitsesnstespeasbe 148 16 - 0°09 
BE PMVOMIU® CXIOMEGS 055 .1a).ddcos.-sesousssacsrscrveceseed 409 - 8 | O24 
UNE ee CORES & Lae ol Se eae tain 1,050 - - | 0°63 
SMR re Reo AE cn oc ca vindbaceny canner’ 1900 - — | 0°66 
LY aN, SON REE ane 90,383 17 5 54°01 
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TaBLe VI.— Gross and Net Revenue from the Telegraph Service since the Transfer to | 
the Post Office. | 
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4, 























































































































































Gross Revenue | Per- News, Per- . Per- f 
Year ended from Message | centage| Produce, and| centage Ree centage oy 
% 8)st March and from Wires of Special of Wire of Revenue 
‘ Ric | Increase| Wire Rentals.| Increase. | Rentals. | Increase, | Collected. 
£ Per ent. £ Per cnt. £ Per cnt. £ 
1 boy Wane Noa ed 908,351 _— 31,975 — 16,763 _ 971,217 
PAE ae 1,095,875 | 20°60| 39,175 22°52 | 32,578 94°34.| 1,188,157 
AS Oe a 1,306,055 | 19°24] 43,300 TOR 11 30 BLT 16°08 | 1,401,077] 18: 
VEY eae 1,403,793 7°48| 52,688 21°68 | 42,063 11°23 | 1,527,812] 9%¢ 
ET si cscarth ak 1,448,823 3°20] 58,478 10'99 | 50,849 20°89 | 1,576,647 | 3°: 
PG hee 1,479,477 2°12| 58,165 0°53 | 52,884 4°00 | 1,623,838] 274 
+5 i Wiper LAs 1,474,814 0°32] 65,041 11°82 | 58,942 11°46| 1,621,599] o 
YB een IF 1,486,990 0°83} 64,367 1'04, | 58,329 1'14.| 1,633,847]  o* 
179 sinha 1,448,043 2°62| 71,813— 11°57 | 62,010 6°31 | 1,603,587] 1 
OD iain: teeny | 1,549,866 7°04| 76,269 6°21 66,349 7°00 | 1,716,728 ad 
9)63°4 9) 66°89 Q)172°45 | 366 
Avge. ann. incr. 7°05 743 19°16 i 
Ditto, initial | 
and terminal } spss 6°12 as 10°14 — 16°52 = 6's 
9 years......... 
Be 1 10 11 12 
Per- Per- _ Net Receipts Percentage 
Year ended Total Telegraph centage Working centage Gnelaging Remi I of 4} 
31st March. Revenue. of Expenses. of Private Wire me * 
Increase. | - Increase. Rentals). Decrease.| 
£ Per cnt. £ Per cnt. £ Per cnt. | 
oye Mls cit ke TR 697,934 — 394,477 Pa 303,457 — 
7S Ne aan ea: 751,611 10°87 591,776 50°02 195,835 — 47°33) 
TS oegeerri sysctl 989,921 1°94 874,946 47°85 114,975 — 28°04 
i LeMay: 1,083,466 9°45 967,790 10°61 115,676 + om 
aT Dior eee 1,137,079 4°95 1,077,347 11°32 59,732 — 48°36 
Gish oet eat 1,276,662 12°28 | 1,031,524 4:26| 245,138 +310°4C 
dip Eiecee ae Ee 1,313,107 2°85 1,123,790 8°95 189,317 — 22°94 
eM cE ot 1,333,542 wes | 1,164,114 3°59| 169,428 — 1 
PRR Be Soe 1,346,892 vor | 1,089,392 6'42| 257,500 + 51°98 
SO Rete 1,452,489 7°84 1,111,547 2°03 340,942 + 32°4C 
9)82°51 9) 145°04 
Avge. ann. incr. g°'17 1611 
Ditto, initial 
and terminal — 8°84 — 12°20 — 1°36 
D VOALS .sssh0. | 
ok cae RS RACER ET EIDE ST LIE SAE EE ER SSD A SSE ETE APS A DA SE SO ERE CSD EE LISD NE IE ICRI EEE TE SS AS TSE SE LT ETT 
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BLE VII.—Postal Telegrams. Total Telegraph Revenue (less News Produce and 
Special Wire Rentals, and Private Wire Rentals), Working Expenses, and Net Revenue. 


{Extracted from the Twenty-sixth Report of the Postmaster General for 1880, p. 60.] 

















‘| News, Total Net 
“e Number Total Baines Private Taescaph : ravenna yas, Dh! 
ded : and bs Revenue Working (less Receipts | Receipts 
Ist of Telegraph Special pie (less News, | Pxpenses. News, per per 
7 Messages. Revenue. Wire Rentals. | &c., Private Private 
rch. Rentals. Wires, &c.). Wires, &c.).| Message. | Message. 
No. £ £ £ £ £ LU del #0 db 
371 | 9,850,177| 697,934] 31,975 | 16,763 | 649,196| 394,477| 254,719 | 1 32 | - 64 
"]2\12,473,796| 751,611| 39,175 | 32,578 | 679,858} 591,776] 88.082 |}1 1 |- 2% 
"7% 115,535,780) 989,921] 43,300 | 37,817 | 908,804] 874,946] 33,858 /1 2 |- 3% 
4, | 17,821,530 | 1,083,466 | 52,688 | 42,063 | 988,715] 967,790| 20,925 | 1 14 |- -4 
75 | 19,253,120 | 1,187,079| 58,478 | 50,849 | 1,027,752 | 1,077,347] 49,595 | 1 -$ | loss 
16 | 20,973,535 | 1,276,662 | 58,165 | 52,884 | 1,165,613 | 1,031,524) 134,089 |} 1 13 |- 12 
77 | 21,726,143 | 1,313,107] 65,041 | 58,942 | 1,189,124) 1,123,790| 65,334 | 1 14] - -4 
"78 | 22,171,867 | 1,333,542] 64,367 | 58,829 | 1,210,846| 1,164,114} 46,732 |] 1 14] - -3 
"79 | 24,459,775 | 1,846,892 | 71,813 | 62,010 | 1,213,069 | 1,089,392 | 123,677 | - 112 | - 14 
80 | 26,547,137 | 1,452,489 | 76,269 | 66,349 | 1,309,871 | 1,111,547 | 198,324 | - 113} - 1 
| Per cnt. Per cni. 
(100) (76°50) | (23°50) 
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[Mar. 


Taste VIIT.—IJnecrease per Cent. of Number of Messages since the 
Transfer to the Post Office. 


[Extracted from the Postmaster General’s Report for 1880.] 
























































England and Wales. Number of Messages. 
Year. Per- Per- Per- 
Provinces. Pentnee London. see Total. conve 
Increase. Increase. Increase. 
Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1870-71 ..... 5,299,882 — 2,863,821 — 8,163,703 — 
OAL f 28 es 6,594,590| 24°43 | 3,612,772 26°ts | 10,207,362 25°03 
UY Blane er 8,022,151) 21°65 | 4,577,015 26°69 | 12,599,166 23°44 
MBH 1s eV Bes 9,233,854) 15°09 |5,254,547| 14°80 | 14,488,401 14°9G 
I Ae 1 a 10,124,661 9°66 | 5,652,033 7°56 | 15,776,694 8°9c 
Wy Lice Leg 10,883,282 7°49 | 6,350,714 12°36 | 17,233,996 9°24 
MIGHT scngrin dh dass tO 3°22 | 6,561,930 3°33 | 17,794,634 aor 
"11-18 tan ....| 11,392,098 1°41 | 6,700,504 2°11 | 18,092,602 1°67 
PT SAPO icccads tay 11,592,899 1°77 | 8,830,019 31°78 | 20,422,918 12°88 
OSB as, soomsents 12,392,996 6°90 | 9,854,566 11°60 | 22,247,562 894 
9)91°62 9)136°38 9) 108°34 
Avge. ann. incr. 10°18 15°15 12°04 
Ditto initial | 
and ternal — | 9°90 — 14°72 == 11°78 
9 years ........ 
Number of Messages. 
Year. Per- Per- Percentage 
Scotland. | CMB | Treland, | centage Total. of 
Increase. Increase. Increase. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
IBIO<71 3. asst 1,080,189 —_— 606,285 —_— 9,850,177 ~— 
Gh ey Ee 1,388,434 | 28°53] 878,000] 44°81 | 12,473,796| 26°64 
UD FS. seodentvtess 1,761,298 26°86 |1,175,316| 33°86 | 15,535,780] 24°55 
ply ee eae 2,009,893 14°T1 | 1,323,236| 12°58 | 17,821,530} 14°71 
MT AAD sasihposvyen 2,132,787 6°12 | 1,343,639 1°54 | 19,253,120 8°03 
EI 2,287,359 7°25 | 1,452,180 4°84 | 20,973,535 8°94 
ROE TA tates ata ac 2,402,347 5°02 | 1,529,162 5°54 | 21,726,143 38g 
ie (tel pans 2,490,776 3°68 | 1,588,489 3°88 | 22,171,867 2°05 
br fo ra ener sre 2,477,003 | —0'55| 1,559,854) —1°80*| 22,489,562 1°44 
"79-80... eeeeeee 2,704,574: 9°19 | 1,595,001 2°25+| 24,467,771 8°80 
100°76 112°30 9)98°75 
O'55 ==)1°80 
bd | 10°97 
g)100°21 g)L 10°50 —_— 
Avge. ann. incr. 1713 12°28 
Ditto initial | 
and terminal | — 10°74 —_ 11°34 — 10°64 
9 years ........ 








* Press messages deducted 1,976,211. 


+ 


bh) 


9 


2,079,366. 
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of the Present Postal Telegraph Tariff. 
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TABLE X.—NVumber| 


England and Wales. 





[ Mar. 


{Extracted fron 


| i 





























Year. Scotland 
Country. x SpA any London. ae Gea Total. Fea 
Per cnt. Per ent. Perient: 
nee Oe ee oe xa ri 59,982,520 — 7,623, 
40....| 88,071,308}  — 43,932,217| —  |132,003,525| 120°06 | 18,5541 
*41....|103,395,677| 17°40 | 51,075,444| 16°26 [154,471,121] 17-02 | 21,234, 
°42....) 111,115,489 7°50 52,775,224 3°33 | 163,890,718 6°10 22,215,5 
°48....|117,704,4'74 5°90 | 55,790,153 571 | 173,494,627 345 | 23,473,2 
*44,....| 129,096,023 9°68 | 60,556,396 8-54 | 189,652,419 9°32 | 26,502,0 
°AS....| 147,227,431 14°04 66,926,197 10°52 | 214,153,628 12°92 28,669,1 
46....| 162,624,024] 1045 | 73,254,731 9°46 | 235,878,755| 101s | 31,135,0 
°4!7....| 175,023,407 7°62 | 78,388,357 wor | 253,411,764. 7°43 | 33,261,1 
48....| 180,716,102 3°26 | 79,663,900 1°63 | 260,380,002 24 | 33,563,10 
°49....| 187,382,329 3°69 79,806,081 018 | 267,188,410 2°61 34,746,8 
°50....| 192,508,628 2°74 | 83,744,014 4°93 | 276,252,642 3°39 | 35,427,58 
°51....| 199,746,304: 3°76 | 88,405,451 5°66 | 288,151,755 4:31 | 36,512, 
°52.....| 212,633,738 64s | 91,574,630 3°59 | 304,208,363 557 | 37,843,18 
°53....| 232,504,177 9°35 | 97,218,337 616 |329,722,514 8-39 | 40,675,31 
°5....| 254,922,967 9°65 | 103,377,728 6°34 | 358,300,696 867 | 44,114,00) 
°55....| 263,037,827 3°18 | 105,492,462 2°04 | 368,530,340 2°85 | 45,853,00 
56....| 275,453,824 4°72 | 112,856,029 6-98 | 388,309,853 5°37 | 48,232,94 
°57....| 291,636,000 5°88 | 118,367,000 4°88 | 410,003,000 59 | 51,612,00 
*58....| 300,506,000 3°04 | 127,365,000 5°61 | 427,871,000 4°36 | 50,795,0 
°59....| 316,649,000 5°37 | 129,266,000 149 | 445,916,000 4°22 | 52,063,0 
°60....| 324,850,000 2°59 | 187,174,000 611 | 462,024,000 3°61 | 53,751,00 
°61....| 340,050,000 4°68 | 146,629,000 6:90 | 486,679,000 5°34 | 56,552,00 
°G2.....| 345,412,000 1°58 | 151,619,000 3°40 | 497,031,000 213 | 57,380,00 
°63....| 368,325,485 6°64 | 161,000,000 619 |529,325,485 650 | 61,401,67 
°64.....| 390,128,908 5°92 1170,191,853 5-71 | 560,320,761 585 | 64,261,48 
65 ) b 3°64 | 4 ( 3°74 1597,277,616 6°60 67,048,89) 
"66 | 4 PP 3764 | be Hay als | 3°74 |623,400,000 4°37 70,100,06 
67 L 22 jim a Ga ‘ B yera ks J 3°74 | 640,285,400 2°71 75,648,30 
68] HR |) 3641] & Ge [E7 3-74 [670,046,000] 465 | 77,8120 
6o|| BH [1 364114 2 & Ie] 3-74 |687,951,000 267 | 80,930,00) 
"70 J Zi Loong toa Zi 3°94 | 714,278,000 3°83 83,265 ,00) 
°71-,..| 501,000,000 3°64 | 220,000,000 3°74 | 721,000,000 o'94 | 80,000,0 
*72....| 510,000,000 1°80 | 227,000,000 3°18 | 737,000,000 2 22 82,000,080 
°73.....| 518,000,000 167 | 238,000,000 4°85 | 756,000,000 2°58 | 84,000,0 
°'74,....| 553,579,000 6°87 | 250,474,000 5°24 |804,053,100 6°36 | 90,195,30 
°75....| 580,081,400 4°79 | 266,771,000 6°51 | 846,852,400 ieee 90,976,40 
°76....| 594,519,600 2°49 | 261,522,800 —1'97 | 856,042,000 1°09 ey 
°77....| 598,776,000 0°72 | 285,192,700 9°05 | 883,968,700 3°26 99,515,30 
°78....| 626,499,800 4°63 | 295,803,300 3°72 1 922,303,100 4:34 | 98,991,201 
°79....| 640,033,900 2°16 {310,077,900 4°83 | 950,111,800 2°Or 101.9484 
39) 205°60 204°09 40)321°91 
tern 1°97 
39) 202°12 
Average annual : ; ? 
INCTEAKE .......0000- Net! Sas oy 
Average annual 
increase, taking , : A 
initial and ter- & 2% Bk: ae 


minal 


Pee ee eaeeeeeeee 





1881.] 


ers Delivered. 
jaster General’s reports.) 
































ercnt. . 
143°38 
14°46 
4°62 
6°37 
“11°62 
8°18 
8°60 
6°83 
o'91 
p53 
1°96 
3°06 
3°64 
7°48 
8°46 
m3 94 
5°19 
7°00 
—1°58 
| 2°50 
3°24 
B21 
1°46 
701 
(4°66 
4°34 
455 
79% 
te 86 
4°00 
2°88 
3°92 


Great Britain. 


67,605,668 
150,557,692 
175,705,893 
186,106,296 
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Reduction of the Present Postal Telegraph Tariff. 
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Discussion on Mr. R. Prick WiiutAms’s Paper. 


Mr. E. Graves (Engineer in Chief of the Telegraph Department 
of the General Post Office) said he did not intend to follow 
Mr. Williams in his speculations as to the effect of any reduction 
that might be made in the telegraphic tariffs. At the same time, 
he commended the care, industry, and thought, which that gentle- 
man had devoted to the subject. In many respects the principles 
upon which Mr. Williams had advocated a reduction of the tariff, 
were principles which had been accepted by the department. He 
regretted, however, that Mr. Williams did not, before deciding 
upon the exact terms of his paper, go to the post office for a little 
more accurate information on some particular heads. He (the 
speaker) had, of course, listened to the paper, but it was impossible 
for him to attempt to do anything more than merely remark upon 
a few subjects that immediately occurred to him. He had noted 
one or two things: first, he questioned the comparison between the 
working expenses of the Electric Telegraph Company and the 
Post Office. Undoubtedly the proportion of expenses incurred by 
the Post Office very much exceeded that incurred by the Electric 
Telegraph Company, but why? Independent of special circum- 
stances, that rendered everything now in 1880 more costly than it 
was in 1869, the Hlectric Telegraph Company, as Mr. Williams had 
told the meeting, by means of its agreements and arrangements 
with nearly all the railway companies in the kingdom, under which 
they maintained their wires, &c., and under which they kept clerks 
at the railway stations, used the railway instruments and wires, and 
were paid at least a portion of the salaries of the individuals 
required to work these instruments; further, they had, to a 
greater or less extent, in the majority of cases, to the entire extent 
they could wish, the right of free carriage for all their goods, and 
of free passes for all their servants, a condition of things which 
was exactly reversed in the case of the Post Office. Mr. Williams 
had compared the working expenses with the receipts of the 
Hlectric Telegraph Company in 1869, and told the meeting correctly, 
so far as the figures went, that they amounted to 48 per cent., 
but they were not 48 per cent. of the message receipts, they were 
not entirely due to the receipts derived from message traflic, but 
48 per cent. of the Hlectric Telegraph Company’s earnings, and 
as Mr. Williams had himself stated, a portion of those earnings 
was derived from the maintenance of works for which the Post 
Office has no equivalent, amounting, perhaps, to 30,000/. or 40,0001. 
a-year, so that in comparing the working expenses, they must strike 
that amount off the receipts. They must also remember another 
thing he had said, that the Electric Telegraph Company had 
received a large and solid payment from the railway companies, 
besides privileges that were worth a good deal of money; the Post 
Office paid, he did not remember the exact figures, but it was a sum 
certainly exceeding 30,000/. per annum for way lease for its wires 
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over railways alone, and for the maintenance of its wires 40,000/. 
or 50,000/. The consequence was that the mere transfer of the 
lines from the Electric Telegraph Company, with its bargains, 
to the State, with its burdens, meant a difference of pretty nearly 
100,000/. Mr. Williams had said that the normal increase of the 
Post Office receipts since 1870 had been to per cent. No doubt 
that as a fact was correct, but when dissected, the fact might 
be represented in a very different light. It was not merely the 
result of the tariff reduction from nearly 2s. to little over 1s. That 
no doubt was a great factor, but a greater factor, he ventured to 
say, was the multiplication of offices and conveniences throughout 
the whole kingdom. In the first year—and he was now speaking 
from memory—that is to say, in 1870, as contrasted with 1869, the 
increase in the number of messages was something like zg per cent., 
in 1872 24 per cent., in 1873 something like 21 per cent., the 
following year 7 per cent., the next year less, and so on until 1878 
showed practically nothing per cent. It was an absolute increase 
of something like 10,000/. upon 20 million messages. Since then 
he was happy to say that there had been an upward spring, not 
derived from a reduction of tariff or the extension of facilities, but 
derived simply from a healthy business trade springing up in the 
country, and at present the rate of increase was something more 
than the normal one of 10 per cent. Mr. Williams had assumed 
that the existing messages contained about thirty-five words each ; 
that was, twenty words were taken for the average of the body of 
the messages, and fifteen for addresses. As a matter of fact he 
might say that the average number of words now in addresses was 
eleven, and that in the body of the telegram seventeen, making a 
total of twenty-eight. Mr. Williams also assumed that if they took 
out of a certain number of million messages those at a 18. a-piece, 
they arrived at a certain total of receipts which fall short of the 
actual receipts by many thousands, and he therefore came to the 
conclusion that 10 per cent. of the messages now sent exceeded 
twenty words, assuming that there were so many containing twenty- 
tive, thirty, forty words and so on. In fact, the number of messages 
sent exceeding twenty words was barely 5 per cent., and when they 
did exceed twenty words they frequently ran to eighty and one 
hundred words. He (the speaker) also thought that, because 
persons could now send for the same payment any number of words 
not exceeding twenty, he was fairly right in saying if they chose to 
send only five words, it was because they wished to send no more 
than that number, and consequently he did not see why the reduction 
of the tariff should create the want to send a greater number of 
messages of that length. In conclusion, Mr. Graves pointed out 
that Mr. Williams was inaccurate in saying that in London 
particularly the rates for local messages were kept at 6d. until the 
post office undertook the direction of the telegraphs. The rates 
were Is. per message from any part of London to another for all 
communications by the wires of the District Telegraph Company. 
The rate commenced at 4d. for ten words, and by-and-by it was 
increased to 6d. as the minimum charge, which was found not to pay, 
and in 1866 the rate was increased to 1s. The Electric and Mag- 
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netic Companies never attempted to work London as a local field, 
and did only charge 6d. between their few offices therein. It must 
be remembered that all companies charged porterage when deliveries 
were effected over half-a-mile from the office. 


Mr. J. W. Barren said he had come as a visitor to hear what 
his friend Mr. Williams had to say with regard to the reduction in 
price of telegraphic messages, but, in his opinion, what the public 
really wanted was not so much lower rates as greater speed, and 
this he thought would be accomplished by the union of the tele- 
phone with the telegraph. Asa director of the United Telephone 
Company, it might be interesting to the meeting if he told them a 
few general facts with regard to the progress made by that company 
within the past few months, and what, if it were let alone, it would 
be able to do in the future. Let them for a moment go outside the 
arena of litigation which had been taking place, and in which they 
had unfortunately been trying to establish the rights of the 
inventors—Bell and Edison—and let them cross the Atlantic and 
see what had been done there. In America, as most of those 
present knew, postal telegraphs did not exist. A telegraph system 
was therein force and maintained by a private company in practical 
alliance with the government post office, but worked as a separate 
concern. What said that Company? Why this: that the union 
of the telephone and the telegraph had trebled their telegraphic 
receipts. It was a startling fact, no doubt, but it was easily 
accounted for. The public got what they really wanted-—rapid com- 
munication by means of telephone and telegraph combined. A mer- 
chant in Liverpool told him (the speaker) that since the telephone 
had been erected between Manchester and Liverpool he could do as 
much work in three minutes as he used to be able to do by telegraph 
in three hours. Another merchant in the City of London recently 
told him that he could now get off from business two hours earlier 
than he used to do because of the telephone. It was that, he 
ventured to say, which would increase the number of messages, 
namely, placing each telephone subscriber in direct contact with 
the nearest telegraph station. In America, from every country 
station of the Telegraph Company there branched out to all the small 
villages, within five or six miles, or the private house of every 
gentleman in the district who wished to, have it, a telephone wire, 
so that a gentleman wanting to send a message to Chicago, Balti- 
more, or New York, might do so sitting in his own room. Of 
course, the telephone wire did not stretch all the way to these 
places; but the sender of the telegram could, while sitting at his 
own table or desk, take up his telephone and say to the nearest post- 
master, ‘‘ Put me in cOmmunication with Mr. B., of New York.”’ 
“* Yes,” says the postmaster. ‘I shall not be in town to-day,” he 
might say to Mr. B. The answer was immediate, and if the telephone 
were near enough the office he could even hear the voice of Mr. B. 
replying, ‘‘ I don’t want you to-day. There is nothing important, and 
you can stay where youare.” So that by means of the telephone and 
telegraph combined, instead of what might be considered now the 
obsolete form of the shilling messages, occupying a few hours to go 
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between Manchester and Liverpool, people were able to have almost 
instantaneous communication; he, himself, while sitting in the 
company’s office in the city, was able to talk with the five partners 
of a firm in Manchester at their private houses, two or three miles 
apart from each other. Could anything in telegraphy beat that ? 
Having given a few more illustrations of the utility of the tele- 
phone, and the rapidity with which business is now being conducted 
through this medium, the speaker went on to say that he found 
from an examination of the statistics already collected that the 
Telephone: Company were doing in London, with the few centres 
already open, one-tenth of what the Post Office were doing in the way 
of messages; and they had not injured the Post Office one sixpence. 
The revenue of the latter had not fallen off a fraction since the 
telephone came into use, it had actually increased. And he believed 
if the company were allowed to carry on its operations, that before 
the end of 1881, telephones would be put up in every chemist’s 
shop in London, where any one desiring to use them would simply 
have to go in and pay a penny, and have a penny telelogue with 
the person at the other end. The penny telelogue he felt sure was 
capable of yielding a very large revenue. Then let them consider 
the benefits of its extension into the country where the telegraph 
did not and could not reach. Beyond the small market towns they 
all knew that the telegraph lines ceased, because it required a skilled 
operator to work the instruments, and of course the Post Office 
would not establish telegraphic communication with any place 
which could not guarantee 60/. a year for a skilled operator. Now 
what could not be done if the telephone were allied to the telegraph ? 
Why, for the cost merely of a few pounds a wire could be run from 
every telegraphic post office to every village, however small, and 
there could be hung up in the small country shop a telephone by 
which any person could send a message to the nearest town, to be 
afterwards telegraphed on to its proper destination. It required no 
skill whatever to use it, it would cost but little, and would adda 
fresh charm to country life. There was no reason why in this way 
dozens of wires should not be stretching out into every part of the 
country, by which people might be able actually to converse with 
each other, whatever the distances. Supposing this were so, a 
nobleman or gentleman who wanted a friend living a few miles 
from him to come and dine with him, would simply have to go 
to the huckster’s shop in the village, take up the telephone, and 
say to the nearest postmaster, ‘‘ Please put me in communication 
with Mr. So-and-so, when the following colloquy might take place: 
‘Are you going a hunting to day?” ‘‘No.” ‘ Well, will you and 
your daughters come over to dine with us this evening?” “Yes.” 
And the thing was done. There was no difficulty about it whatever. 
He had no doubt that the telephone would ultimately supersede the 
telegraph wherever question and answer were required to follow 
each other instantaneously, because of its wonderful advantages. 
By the telephone also they were able not only to hear well, but 
actually to know who might be speaking to them, just as he was 
able to know who was speaking to him when he saw the speaker 
face to face and heard his voice. All that was needed was to have 
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about a fortnight’s experience in listening. It was a curious thing 
that they had all so accustomed themselves to what Professor Bell 
called “visible speech,” that when a person was speaking to them 
fifty miles away, and they heard the voice simply through the tele- 
phone, without seeing the person’s face, till they became accustomed 
to it, they were a little perplexed because they needed the experience 
of the eyes or the movements of the lips to aid them to follow the 
conversation; but this rapidly wore off, and after a few days the 
faculty of hearing was strengthened, and no further difficulty was 
experienced. Mr. Batten concluded by expressing a hope that the 
result of the recent litigation would be to unite the Post Office and 
the telephone company, and the public would soon have the penny 
telelogue, which he thought they would appreciate far more than 
his friend Mr. Williams’s sixpenny telegram. 


The Presipent (James Caird, Esq., C.B., F.R.S.), in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Price Williams for his paper, remarked 
that after what had been said by Mr. Graves, he felt there was every 
competence in the Post Office to undertake the subject, and with 
Mr. Fawcett at the head of the service at the present time, they 
might with great confidence leave it in his hands, for as soon as that 
right honourable gentleman ascertained the financial possibility of 
reducing the cost of telegrams, they might expect it would be done. 
After what had been said by Mr. Batten, he thought they must 
all feel that an alliance between the telephone and the telegraph 
was highly desirable, and he was glad to see by the papers that 
Mr. Fawcett had already recognised that fact. In addition to the 
vote of thanks which he asked them to give Mr. Price Williams for 
his interesting paper, he thought the thanks of the meeting were 
- due to both Mr. Graves and Mr. Batten for the instructive speeches 
which they had delivered. 


Mr. Prick Wittiams, in acknowledging the honour which the 
meeting had done him, wished to offer a few remarks in regard 
to the diagrams he had placed on the walls, illustrative of the rise 
and progress of commercial telegraphy in this country. The left 
hand portion of the diagram (Plate 1) showed the total annual 
number of messages forwarded by the Electric and International, 
British and Irish Magnetic, United Kingdom, and a few other small 
telegraph companies from 1855, up to the date of the acquirement 
of those undertakings by the Post Office in 1870; the remaining 
portion of the diagram showed, separately and combined, the 
number of Postal Telegraph messages forwarded from London, the 
provinces, Scotland, and Ireland, in each year from the date of the 
acquirement. It would beseen that the number of postal telegraph 
messages forwarded from London alone, now constituted fully 
one-third of the total number forwarded from all parts of the 
kingdom. He might mention, that whilst engaged on behalf of 
the railway companies in the matter of their claims against the 
Post Office, he had discovered some rather remarkable facts which 
the later and more detailed information furnished by the postal 
telegraph returns had since very strikingly verified. One of these 
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facts was that the number of messages forwarded from any 
particular town or place, exactly balanced the number of received 
messages. » Another fact he had discovered, by means of a careful 
analysis he had made of some returns furnished by the Electric 
Telegraph Company to the Midland Railway Company, was, that 
as a rule, one out of every three messages forwarded from the 
provinces was destined for London, or in other words, that the 
London messages (exclusive of the local) constituted just one- 
fourth of the entire number of that company’s messages. From a 
reference to the diagram, it would be seen that the proportion of 
London messages under the postal telegraph régime had steadily 
increased, the proportion i in 1871 being barely one-fourth, while, as 
already stated, the number of London messages now amounted to 
fully one- third of the whole postal telegraph messages forwarded 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

The topmost outline in this diagram also showed the total number 
of letters sent through the Post Office in each year, and it was 
worthy of notice that the immediate effect of the large reduction in 
the Postal Telegraph tariff in 1870 was perceptibly to diminish the 
increase in the total number of letters sent through the Post Office 
in the following year; for instance, the rate of increase in the 
number of letters posted in the year 1869-70 (the year immediately 
preceding the acquirement) was 3°70 per cent., while in the year 
1871-72 the increase was only o'50 per cent., ‘the lowest rate of 
increase ever reached since the introduction of the penny postage 
in 1840. There has since, however, been a steady recovery in the 
rate of increase in the number of postal letters, the rate in the year 
1874-75, viz., 6°31 per cent., being the highest attained since 1854. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this was that although the imme- 
diate effect of the large reduction effected in the Postal Telegraph 
tariff had been temporarily to arrest the increase in postal letters. 
still the increased facilities afforded by the cheap messages had 
perceptibly operated in promoting increased activity in the letters 
_ sent through the Post Office. 

The diagram (Plate 2) showed the Hlectric and International 
Telegraph Company’s total gross receipts, working expenses, and net 
receipts, together with the mileage of telegraph line and number 
of messages in each consecutive year from 1851 to 1869, the year 
immediately preceding the acquirement of this undertaking by the 
Post Office. The details of this company’s accounts for the year 
1870 cannot be given, as the usual half-yearly accounts were not 
published for that year. 

It will be observed that the red dotted line in the diagram, 
giving the average gross receipts per message in each year, shows 
an almost continuous decrease, and it will be found, as stated in the 
paper, that wherever any marked fall occurs in the average tariff 
rate, it is at once followed by a corresponding rise both in the 
number of the messages and in the amount of the receipts. 

The remaining diagram (Plate 3) similarly shows the gross 
postal telegraph receipts, working expenses, net receipts, and 
number of messages for each year since the period of the acquire- 
ment of the telegraphs by the Post Office. 
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He was glad to see that since this paper was written, the 
postmaster general, in a speech he had recently addressed to his 
constituents, had stated that the question of the postal telegraph 
tariff had been considered by him, and he had promised that 
directly the exchequer was able to bear the deficit of 170,000/. 
anticipated to result at the outset as a consequence of this 
reduction, we were to have 6d. telegrams for messages of five 
words, including the address, together with a new tariff at the rate 
of 4d. for each word in excess of the five words allowed in the 6d. 
message. 

In regard to the deficit of 170,000/. anticipated as the imme- 
diate result of the proposed reduction, he ventured to think that 
he had conclusively shown in the paper that no such deficit would 
occur even during the first year, inasmuch as the increased tele- 
graphic activity resulting from the proposed large reduction in the 
tariff, would be such as to bring about so large an increase in the 
number of messages as would, even in that short time, make good 
the estimated deficiency in the Postal Telegraph revenue; and he 
ventured to think from what had just fallen from Mr. Batten, in 
regard to the future of the telephone, that the effect of its more 
general adoption could not fail very speedily to bring about a very 
large prospective increase in telegraph business generally. 

He would, however, point out that although the 6d. messages 
promised by the postmaster general would undoubtedly be a very 
great boon, the effect of his contemplated tariff of $d. per word 
for each additional word in excess of five words, would be actually 
to increase the cost of the present twenty-word message, inasmuch 
as the charge under the new tariff would amount to 1s. 13d., while 
for a message of twenty-five words the charge under the new tarift 
would be exactly the same as at present, viz., 1s. 3d.; there would, 
however, be a slight reduction of 2°86 per cent. in the present charge 
for a message of thirty words, a saving of 5 per cent. for messages 
of thirty-five words, and of 6°67 per cent. in the case of messages 
of forty words; whereas the saving that would result from the 
adoption of the tariff he had proposed in the paper would be in all 
cases considerably larger. 
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The Metuop of Statistica ANALYSIS. 
By Wyrnwarp Hooper, B.A. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 18th January, 1881. ] 


‘Tue theory of statistics has of late years been made the subject of 
much study on the continent, and a great deal of ability has been 
applied to solving the problems connected with this branch of 
scientific inquiry. Iam not now referring to the practical statis- 
tical investigation of physical or sociological facts, but to specula- 
tions as to the nature of statistics, to the theory as opposed to the 
practice of statistical investigations. In this field the Germans have, 
as might be expected, taken a prominent position; but France and 
Italy have contributed their share to the literature of the subject. 
The latter country, indeed, has produced what is perhaps the best 
and most comprehensive work on statistics that has yet appeared, 
namely, Dr. Gabaglio’s treatise. Hngland, I regret to say, has been 
almost unrepresented in this field. The reason for her inactivity is 
perhaps traceable in the views expressed at the Dublin meeting of 
the British Association in 1878 by Professor Ingram in his opening 
address to Section F. Professor Ingram’s able paper was chiefly 
directed against the so-called ‘ orthodox ”’ school of economists, and 
he urged the necessity for abandoning the attempt to treat economic 
questions apart from other aspects of the sociological problem. He 
went on to say at the close of the paper, in reference to the claim 
put in for statistics to be recognised as a science, ‘It is plain that 
“though statistics may be combined with sociology in the title of 
“ Section F, the two cannot occupy a co-ordinate position. For it 
‘is impossible to vindicate for statistics the character of a science ; 
“they constitute only one of the aids or adminicula of science.” 
Now this is the view generally held, I think, in England, and it 
seems to me to be the right one. But the writers of the continental 
school hold a different opinion. They maintain that there is a scvence 
of statistics, and several most able books have been written in 
France, Germany, and Italy, to maintain this view. They lay it 
down that statistics is both a method and a science: a method in so 
far as it is applied, or may be applied, to almoft all sciences; and a 
science in so far as it deals with the phenomena of human society. 
I shall endeavour to show that the latter part of this thesis is inde- 
fensible, but that there is a science of statistics in one sense, though 
the field it covers is a very restricted one. 
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The conception of the continental school, though partially 
incorrect, has nevertheless been a fruitful one. To it we owe the 
valuable works I have just alluded to, in which we find a systematic 
treatment of the problems of statistical inquiry such as hitherto has 
not appeared in the English language. On the continent an over- 
estimate of the importance, and a mistake as to the functions of 
statistics, has led to a thorough investigation of the statistical method. 
On the other hand, in England, while we have avoided the mistakes 
of our foreign co-workers, we have done little either to aid in the 
work they have successfully performed, or to rectify their errors. 
Indeed it is hardly too much to say, that, outside this Society, little 
is known of the writings of the continental authors, and that the 
need for systematic investigation of the theory of the statistical 
method is hardly realised at all. 

Even as regards the Society, I have observed, in looking over 
our Journal, that the work it has done has been chiefly in the 
domain of the concrete. The number of papers on the abstract side 
of statistics, of the study which the Society is especially concerned 
with, is very small. At intervals of years we now and again meet 
with a monograph on some point connected with the method of 
statistics. Among the ablest of these I may mention that read by 
Dr. W. A. Guy, in December, 1865, “‘ On the Original and Acquired 
‘‘ Meaning of the Term ‘ Statistics,’ &c.” In this valuable contri- 
bution to the subject, Dr. Guy anticipates much of the speculations 
of the continental writers whose works have recently appeared. It 
is much to be regretted that a more exhaustive treatment of the 
question has not proceeded from the author of the above paper, 
whose knowledge of the method of scientific research and practical 
acquaintance with statistical investigation would have enabled 
him to perform the task with great success. Incursions into the 
realm of theory such as this of Dr. Guy are, however, rare. 
Indeed, it is remarkable that though in the practical business 
of conducting statistical investigations, and in the application of the 
results of those investigations to the solution of the problems pre- 
sented by politics and other branches of practical social science, 
Englishmen are at least as advanced as foreigners, in almost all that 
concerns the theory of the subject, they are, comparatively speak- 
ing, ‘‘nowhere.”” I know of no work in English in any way similar 
to those of Dr. Georg Mayr, M. Maurice Block, or Dr. Antonio 
Gabaglio, to name the three best authorities on the subject; and 
there are several other writers, such as Dr. Ernst Engel, and 
M. Haushofer, of whom also it may be said that they certainly try to 
do what has not as yet been attempted in England, namely, to 
attain to a scientific conception of the scope of statistics. 

The three writers whom I have named are all agreed on the 
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main points of the inquiry. They all distinguish between the 
method and the science of statistics. The Method, according to 
these theorists, is a mode of scientific procedure based on the obser- 
vation of aggregates of individual phenomena. It is applicable to 
the phenomena of all sciences; but there is one set of phenomena to 
which it is especially applicable, namely, those of society. The 
employment of statistics in sociological investigations gives rise in 
their view to the Statistical Science. Accordingly we find in the 
works of these three writers (Mayr, Block, and Gabaglio) a constant 
reference to the twofold sense in which the term statistics is to be 
understood. I may here remark on the advantages of German, 
French, and Italian writers in not having to employ such a clumsy 
plural form as the word in use among us to designate this very 
important branch of knowledge. They are fortunate in having 
adopted the singular form (German, statistik; French, statistique ; 
Italian, statistica). 

_ Mayr and Gabaglio employ the same metaphor in describing 
the distinction. They both speak of ‘‘statistics in the wide 
“ sense,” z.e., the method, and “ statistics in the narrow sense,”’ 2.e., 
the science. The other two German authors whom I have mentioned 
use similar language. Jam only acquainted with them at second 
hand through the medium of the apparatus criticus supplied by 
Dr. Gabaglio in his work on statistics. In order to make good my 
assertion respecting the substantial agreement of the leading con- 
tinental writers on this point, I shall quote passages, when possible 
at first hand, from the works of Mayr, Engel, Haushofer, Block, 
and Gabaglio; after which I shall offer some remarks on the views 
they express, and shall endeavour to show that there are grounds 
for modifying them in some particulars, and that there is room, if 
I may so speak, for an Anglo-German, as well as a German-Italian 
school of statistical theory. 

The first of the three leading continental writers who have 
entered profoundly into the subject of statistics is Dr. Georg Mayr, 
late director of the Bavarian Statistical Bureau, and now occupying 
a high administrative position in the provinces of Hlsass and 
Lothringen. His work, of which a copy is in our library, is called 
“Die Gesetzmissigkeit im Gesellschaftsleben,” which may be trans- 
lated, “ Conformity to Law in Social Life.” Mayr’s conception of 
the nature of “ Die Statistik’ is set forth in the following pas- 
sage (pp. 13 and 14) :—‘‘ While the statistical or numerical method - 
“ holds sway, wherever there occurs a quantitative determination and 
“ co-ordination of facts, based on observation of aggregates, the field 
“ of the science of statistics is restricted to the quantitative investi- 
“ gation of the social life of man, which is only attainable by means 
“ of the observation of aggregates. Accordingly, I define the sta- 
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“ tistical science as the systematic statement and explanation of, 
“actual facts, and of the laws of man’s social life that may be 
‘‘ deduced from these on the basis of the quantitative observation 
‘“‘ of aggregates.” Mayr having thus claimed for Die Statistik the 
right to be considered an independent science, proceeds to justify 
that claim. He admits that “it may surprise us that the quanti- 
‘‘ tative observation of social aggregates should constitute an inde- 
‘‘ pendent department of knowledge, while the same claim is not 
‘“‘ recognised in the case of the observation of purely physical aggre- 
‘* wates.” Why, it may be asked, should we in one group of aggregate 
observations speak of an independent science, in another merely of 
a method? Dr. Mayr then proceeds to give reasons for his own 
view, which are, to my mind, very inconclusive. These reasons 
are briefly that the physical sciences only occasionally make use of 
‘‘ aggregate observation,” while the social sciences can make use of 
no other method of inquiry. I shall have something to say on this 
point later. 

‘The next writer whose views I propose to examine is M. Maurice 
Block, whose ‘‘ Traité Théorique et Pratique de Statistique” is 
probably known to members of this Society. M. Block’s work is 
divided into four parts, dealing respectively with the History of 
Statistics, the Theory of Statistics, the Practice of Statistics, and 
the Results of Statistics as applied to Sociology (Partie appliquée, 
ou Démographie). With regard to the last, it must be remembered 
that M. Block considers ‘‘ Applied Statistics” as ‘‘ Statistics’ par 
excellence, and that, consequently, he does not mention Sociology 
in connection with it, the connection being understood, being, in 
fact, a part of his definition of statistics. The following passage, 
taken from the commencement of the “ Partie Théorique”’ 
(‘‘ Traité,” pp. 85 and 86), expresses his views on the nature of 
statistics. “‘ La Statistique* may be regarded as a science, and as 
‘‘a method: as a science, it aims at expounding the political, 
‘‘ economical, and social condition of a nation, or, generally, of a 
‘‘oroup of population; from this point of view, then, the name 
‘«¢ Demography’ has been assigned to it. In order that this 
‘‘ exposition may possess a scientific value, it should be the result 
‘‘ of direct observations, and the facts must have been collected 
‘‘ with care, and, above all, with precision; they must have been 
‘“‘ counted, weighed, and measured. ‘This precision is manifested in 
‘‘ the employment of figures, of ‘numerical terms.’ ”’ 

“La Statistique, then, has its modes of procedure; it has a special 
‘‘ method of observation, which consists: 1. In the employment 
“of numbers; 2. In grouping them with the object of extricating 


* T have thought it better to avoid the use of the term “ statistics” where it 
might be ambiguous. 
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‘the facts which are (relatively) permanent, that is to say, of 
“abstracting them from facts which are accidental; 3. In the 
‘“‘ comparison of permanent facts and of accidental facts, in different 
“ ylaces and in different circumstances ; and evidently, also, 4. In 
“the employment of the data collected’ and mathematically 
“ elaborated for the purpose of more or less. direct inductions and 
* deductions. 

“This method, which is peculiar to La Statistique, is able to 

“vender to other sciences services too great for them to neglect. 
“ They are often obliged to observe with the logic and rigour of 
“ La Statistique—at least, with the rigour which La Statistique 
“ought always to have, which it already has in several of its 
“ branches, and which it will one day have, we may hope, in all. 
“ That is why we say that La Statistique is alsoa method. .— 
«. . . It is not difficult, it seems to us, to distinguish the 
“« statistical science from the method which bears its name. When, 
“in a demographical investigation (dans une démographie), we 
‘make known the causes of the deaths, La Statistique performs its 
“‘ functions as the science of population, and not as medical statistics 
“ (statistique médicale); when a doctor determines the effects of 
“ typhoid fever on men and women at various ages, when he com-~- 
“ares the number of cures or failures obtained under such and 
“ such a treatment in a definite number of cases, he applies the pro- 
“cedures of La Statistique to medical science; he employs La 
“ Statistique as a method.” 

This statement of the matter is sufficiently explicit, and, as I 
shall presently show, it is substantially the same as that of Gabaglio ; 
the agreement with Mayr is obvious. 

The next author is Dr. Antonio Gabaglio, whose “ Storia e 
“Teoria Generale della Statistica ” is the latest work published on 
the subject, having appeared last spring. In several respects it is 
superior to those of Dr. Mayr and M. Block. Dr. Gabaglio is one 
of the professors in the University of Pavia, and a copy of his book 
is in the library of the Society. Dr. Gabaglio distinguishes between 
the Science and the Method of statistics, and the definition he gives 
of the science is very similar to that of Mayr as well as to that of 

another writer, Haushofer, whose work I have not read, but who 
seems, to judge from the passages quoted by Gabaglio, to have a 
very sound conception of the so-called science, and of its relation 
to the method. One most valuable feature of Dr. Gabaglio’s book 
is the careful collation of the opinions of the chief statistical writers 
on the nature of their subject. Before giving Gabaglio’s own views, 
I shall quote from it those passages which set forth the views of 
Haushofer, and also of Engel, the chief of the Prussian Statistical 
Office. ' 
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To take Engel first. Gabaglio’s statement of his views is as 
follows :—* 

‘“‘ Engel sees in Statistik a Method anda Science. Asa Method’ 
‘“‘it is Systematic Observation by means of Masses of Facts, and, 
‘‘ as such, it offers itself for the service of the natural sciences as 
‘‘ well. The use of this method consists in mechanical operations 
“ such as the observation of facts, the recording, classification, and 
‘“‘ vrouping of these observations; and in operations of criticism, 
‘such as the Interpretation of the observations, their comparison 
‘“‘ with reference to time and space, and the search for causes and 
“laws of the phenomena. As a science, Statistik observes the 
“* life of peoples and States in their various aspects and manifesta- 
‘* tions; 1t studies these arithmetically and demonstrates by analysis 
“their causal relation. In restricting Statistik considered as a 
‘* Science to the relations of human life, he does not mean that it 
‘ ought to neglect the physical element, the study of which he con- 
‘ siders necessary to the exposition of the physiology of population. 
‘“‘ Neither does he exclude from Statistik the description of the 
‘* condition of human society; nor, further, does he confine Statistik 
‘““ to a given moment of time, ‘ It ought,’ he says, ‘ to consider social 
“* “conditions in their progressive periodic development.’ He makes 
‘““ use of numbers, but admits that ‘very few moral relations have 
‘* as yet been made capable of numerical treatment and translated 
‘into figures.’ He holds that each phenomenon ought to be known 
‘in itself and in its various parts, and, further, that we ought to 
‘* search for the connection in which each of them is found with the 
‘rest; finally, that we ought to measwre this connection of de- 
‘* pendence.” | 

From this brief account of Engel’s view of statistics, it will be 
seen that his point of view is the same as that of Mayr. 

Of Haushofer Dr. Gabaglio speaks as follows (p. 177) :— 
‘‘ Haushofer distinguishes in Statistik between the method and the 
‘science. As a method it investigates conditiong and events by 
‘““means of mass-observation (Massenbeobachtung). It is thus 
“ applied to all phenomena, human and physical, which reveal them- 
‘selves as produced by constant and variable causes simultaneously. 
ee The phenomena observed must be reduced to quantity, 
“and therefore expressed in numbers, for which, when not avail- 
‘able, it is often possible to substitute approximate expressions of 
‘‘ quantity. The original numbers must further be reduced by 
‘“‘ reference toa single unit . . . . . and displayed in well 
“constructed tables. . . . . . ‘YThe relation between one 
‘* phenomenon considered as an effect and one or more other 
‘‘ phenomena considered as its causes are called the laws of this 

* Gabaglio, p. 144. 
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“phenomenon. These laws depict the uniformity with which the 
“effects are products of the causes. Consequently statistical law 
“ is the shortest expression for the constant relation of dependence 
‘between effects and causes. While the ‘natural’ laws hold in 
‘single cases, statistical laws only hold in the case of large 
“numbers, which show a certain regularity which is hidden when 
‘“‘the numbers are small. The law of large numbers has its origin 
‘‘in the diversity of the causes which produce the phenomena it 
“governs. These causes are more or less variable. Statistik then 
‘must: reveal the constant cause by reducing it to law, and little by 
“ little rendering the variable causes constant. By ‘cause’ is not 
‘‘meant here the final or original cause, but the proximate cause. 
[It is not quite clear what is meant by ‘rendering the variable 
“cause constant’ (rendere costanti le cause mutabili), but the 
‘ general drift of the passage is obvious enough. | 

‘“‘ As a science, Statistik is the Science of Aggregate, especially 
“ of the aggregate of human phenomena and of the State, of its 
“movement and its laws. It has unity of method, and also a 
“certain unity of subject matter—namely, the phenomena of 
“human beings in society, and of the State. Statistik is an 
“‘ auxiliary science, in so far as it seeks to observe truths which 
‘“may be the starting point of other sciences. The Statistik of 
“Conring and Achenwall, and the Statistique of Quételet, can 
“ be considered neither as parts of some higher science, nor as two 
“‘ branches of science independent of one another; nor, again, the 
“one as an independent science, and the other as a method. They 
“may be considered as the two opposite currents of one single 
“science, the first with an independent existence not as a science, 
“ but as an organised system of useful knowledge such as Statistik, 
“Politic, Political Economy, Political Geography, Ethnography, 
“ History, Public Law, &ce.” 

Assuming that the above réswmé of the views of Haushofer 
accurately pourtrays them, it would appear that the conception of 
the theory of Statistics adopted by this writer differs somewhat from 
that of Engel and Mayr, and, as will presently be shown, from that 
ofGabaglo. The point to which I would call attention is the state- 
ment granting to Statistik the claim to be an “ auxiliary science ”’ 
only, a science which ‘‘seeks to observe truths which may be the 
“ starting point of other sciences.” ‘This view appears to me to be 
sounder than those of the other writers, but is not fully in harmony 
with that which I should wish to see generally adopted. It remains 
to close this examination of authorities by giving the doctrines of 
Gabaglio. He commences by discussing the various more or less ° 
sound definitions given by others, and criticises them, specifying 
their particular defects, under the heads of vagueness, undue length, 
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and want of clearness as regards either the science or the method. 
He then proceeds as follows (p. 239) :—‘“ La Statistica may be 
‘interpreted in an extended and in a restricted sense. In the 
“ former sense it is a Method, in the latter a Science. As a Science 
‘it studies the actual social-political order by means of mathe- 
‘“‘ maticalinduction.” This is Gabaglio’s definition, and itis perhaps 
the best of those which regard Statistics as, in one sense, a science. 
He explains carefully what he means by the words he has chosen, 
the most noteworthy point in this explanation being his remarks on 
the term which I have translated “actual,” “di fatto.” He says: 
‘“« T mean by di fatto that Statistica studies the social-political order 
“not as if ought to be, but as it really manifests itself; thatit does 
‘‘ not seek for the primary, absolute, unchangeable causes and laws 
“of social and political phenomena, but only the empirical and 
‘‘ variable causes derived from them.” From this it is clear that 
Gabaglio has a very clear perception of the limits of statistical 
inquiry, and that he is well aware of the great need for caution in 
drawing wide deductions from the results of the method as 
applied to sociology. 

These then are the views and doctrines of the best continental 
writers on Statistics. They may be summed up thus :— 

“ Statistics” is a term that is to be interpreted in two senses. 
it is a method of scientific inquiry (and as such applicable to all 
sciences), and it is also a science dealing with the social life of 
man. Considered as a science it is a branch of Sociology, which 
can only be studied by means of the Statistical Method. 

Here then we have a claim made that the special department 
of knowledge which may be termed sociological statistics should be 
regarded as an independent science, on the ground that there is 
only one instrument that is applicable to the various phenomena 
included in it. The claim is endorsed by the three writers who may 
be regarded as the chief leaders of speculation in this field in 
Germany, Italy, and France. At the risk of repeating a portion of 
what I have already said, I shall once more refer to Mayr’s views, 
which I have already described in their general scope. Mayr 
wishes to distinguish what he eonceives to be the Science of 
Statisties, from the Method, by departing from the accepted nomen- 
clature. He says,* “It does not at all contribute to the clearness 
‘* of our insight into the nature of Statistics, that Statistics and the 
* Statistical Method should be spoken of in so vaguea way. Hence 
‘‘it has with reason been proposed to speak in such eases as the 
** above, not of the statistical, but of the numerical method.” The 
cases to which Dr. Mayr alludes are the various applications of 
the method to the physica) sciences. He explicitly objects to 

* Mayr, “ Die Gesetzmassigkeit,” &e., p. 18. 
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these being included under the head of examples of the statistical 
method. ‘The observation of purely physical facts, which 
‘‘ have no connection with the social life of men, is excluded from 
“ the field of the independent science of statistics.” And further, 
he defines this independent statistical science as “‘the systematic 
“ statement and explanation of actual events, and of the laws of 
“man’s social life that may be deduced from these, on the basis of 
“the Quantitative Observation of Aggregates.”* This definition, 
when carefully looked into, agrees substantially with the far more 
concise statement of M. Maurice Block. This able writer has a great 
advantage over Dr. Mayr, in having French and not German for his 
native tongue. The former language is admirably, the latter 
indifferently, well adapted to the expression of intellectual concep- 
tions. M. Block adopts for the independent science of statistics 
the term Demography, and Demography is “la science de l’homme 
“vivant en société, en tant qu’elle peut étre exprimée par les 
** chiffres.”- ‘‘ The science of man in the social state in so far as it 
‘“* can be expressed by figures.’’+ 
These statements of Mayr and Block are explicit enough, and 
show clearly what is the view accepted by them in regard to the 
nature of statistics. The conception of Gabaglio is equally well 
defined, and is open to the same objections as that of the other two 
authorities. In his chapter on “The Limits of Statistica”’ 
(“ Storia,” &c., pp. 246-47), he says :— 
“‘ Statistica being at once a social and a political science, has a 
“ natural affinity, and a community of object with all the other 
* social and political sciences. This does not imply that it can, or 
“ ought to be confounded with one or other of them, by being made 
‘“‘to overpass its own special limits. It differs from these two 
‘“‘ oroups of sciences [the one group includes ‘ Social Physiology,’ 
“ «Heonomics,’ and ‘Social Psychology;’ the other ‘ Constitutional 
“¢« Science,’ and ‘ Administration’ |;” 
(1) In being of a twofold nature, having for its subject both 
Society and the State. 
(2) By the extent of its field, in that it is not occupied merely 
-with this or that social or political fact, but with all social and 
political facts at once. 
(3) By the unity and the special character of its function, ‘it 
“‘ being restricted, as has been already said, to the research after the 
‘actual causes and laws of social and political phenomena, con- 
“sidered statically and dynamically.” Gabaglio goes on to say, 
“it does not indicate the original, immutable, absolute, causes and 
“laws of these facts, but those causes and laws which are purely 
‘empirical and external. The causes involve a certain actual 
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‘“‘ dependence, and nothing more; the laws express actual uniformi- 
“ ties or regularities of a simple kind. These causes and laws are, 
‘‘in short, derivative, or secondary laws, which are, moreover, 
i svazishle (yet with a kind of regularity), and of a constancy which 

‘is purely relative and limited.” He then proceeds to instance one 
of these “statistical laws,” namely the “law” of the proportion 
of the births and deaths of the two sexes, and says that these “are 
“not ‘laws’ in the rigorous sense of the word, but in the special 
‘* statistical signification.” | 

The three leading authorities on Statistics, then, agree in 
asserting that though the Statistical Method is employed in the 
physical sciences as well as in Sociological investigations, the most 
important field for its employment constitutes a Statistical Science 
in itself. They therefore claim for ‘“‘ Statistics,” or, as M. Block 
calls it, Demography, an independent position as a science, in virtue 
of the fact that the phenomena it deals with can only be investi- 
gated by means of*the Statistical Method ; whereas, in other sciences 
the latter only plays a subordinate fot With all deference to 
these three eminent authorities, I cannot admit that this claim is 
admissible. 

The matter, if looked at without any preconceived notions of 
what is called ‘‘ vindicating the dignity” of Statistics, is a simple 
one. Of what kind are the phenomena which ‘“ Statistics,” or 
Demography, investigate P They are social phenomena, and on 
the face of it, social phenomena constitute the subject matter of 
Sociology. There is no philosophical reason why Statistics should 
be considered as a method when applied to physics, and as a 
science when applied to Sociology. Those social phenomena which 
we are able to investigate statistically are of a very heterogeneous 
character. Their investigation has not been undertaken with a view 
to the obtaining of an organised body of truth, but is the con- 
sequence of a great number of desultory inquiries commenced for 
particular political purposes, and very often subsequently abandoned. 
Even when they have not been abandoned, the form of the inquiry 
has frequently had to be changed in consequence of want of 
thought in the arrangements made at the beginning, thus rendering 
the later nonecomparable with the earlier results. At the present 
day, indeed, it is possible in the cases of one or two civilised com- 
munities to present a fairly adequate view of many of the more 
important, or at least the most conspicuous, social phenomena. But 
the collection and arrangement of the facts has been made from all 
manner of motives. Some of our statistics have been procured 
from reasons of fiscal policy, some for police purposes, some for 
legislative purposes some to satisfy the caprices of would-be 
legislators. Some ayain have arisen, as it were, unbidden, out of 
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the ordinary administrative reports of large public departments. 
There is no bond of union common to them, except that they are 
sociological facts, and are obtained by the statistical method. But 
again, to erect the study of the fortuitous concourse of social facts 
obtained by the statistical method, into a separate science, is 
erroneous on another ground. Sociology is already naturally divided 
into several sub-sciences, dealing with special classes of social 

phenomena, the best organised and best understood of which sub- 
sciences is Hconomics. Now the statistical method is employed in 
all of these, and to make the fact of its employment the differentia 
of a special science, is to introduce an exceedingly inconvenient 
and confusing cross-division. 

At present, owing to the limited extent of our statistical infor- 
mation regarding even the most highly civilised countries, those 
who study statistics at all, can without very much difficulty make 
themselves acquainted with all the more important facts regarding 
a country which can be rendered perceptible by statistics. But 
since our means of observation increase as the amount of statistical 
information grows in bulk, it will before long become wholly 
impossible for any one man to deal with all branches of sociology 
at once, and sociologists will become divided into various more or 
less well-defined groups, the members of each of which will confine 
their attention to special sections of the science. This is what has 
occurred in each of the other sciences as they have slowly increased 
in extent, and the fact that it is still possible for those who study 
sociology on the statistical method to be, so to speak, encyclopeedists 
as regards it, is tolerably good evidence that sociology is still ina 
very rudimentary state. The mental work of the world, as well as its 
physical work, is now carried on to a greater and greater extent in 
accordance with the principle of division of labour, and the vast 
magnitude and bewildering complexity of the phenomena presented 
by the social organism make it peculiarly necessary that they should 
be as much as possible subdivided for the purposes of science. This 
subdivision is in fact essential to the adequate treatment of the 
phenomena of society. Ido not mean that a proper conception of 
the nature and working of such a community as the England of the 
present day can be obtained by studying separately the phenomena of 
the growth of population, of the growth of means of communication, 
of economics, or any other of the conceivable branches into which 
it might be convenient to divide the great mass of interlaced and 
interacting phenomena which we denominate the English com- 
munity. Itis one of the peculiar difficulties of sociology that the 
investigation of each set of facts must proceed simultaneously with 
that of all the rest if any real result is to be arrived at. To use 
the hackneyed illustration from physiology, it is no use assuming 
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that the action of the heart can be considered independently of 
that of the lungs or the digestive apparatus. We must contrive to 
trace the consequences of the reciprocal action of all on each, and 
obtain a conception of the result of their joint action as a whole. 
Nevertheless there is one preliminary step which must be taken 
before we can begin our study of the actions and reactions of the 
various organs of a living animal or of a community among them- 
selves. We must see what the phenomena are. We must begin by 
seeing that the heart beats; that the way in which it beats varies 
at different times, and generally we must become thoroughly 
acquainted with what for the sake of brevity we may call its 
‘‘ action,” before we endeavour to ascertain how that action is 
caused, how it is affected by the influence of the other organs, and 
how again it affects the action of these latter. Now, in the case of 
the heart, all these operations are comparatively easy. We can see, 
handle, and weigh the heart, we can count its pulsations, and gene- 
rally observe a good deal of what we require to know by judiciously 
contrived experiments; and the same is true of the other organs of 
animals; but when we come to the organs of a community—of a 
highly organised community I mean—the case is very different. 
In the first place the mere magnitude of the phenomena, their mere 
extension in space, 1s a serious obstacle to our appreciating their 
action properly, even when the particular phenomenon observed is 
itself localised: and by far the most important phenomena of society 
are not localised. One of the peculiarities of the social organism, in 
which it differs fundamentally from animal organisms, is the fact 
that the component parts of its organs are not always in juxtaposi- 
tion’; that the “ body politic,” as it is often called, has organs which 
could not under any conceivable condition of things be perceived by 
the eye. There are, for instance, scattered over England in small 
groups a number of individuals engaged in what is called the 
‘‘ corn trade,”’ people on whose action depends to a large extent the 
question whether at a given time corn shall or shall not be im- 
ported. The action of these groups to a large extent regulates the 
supply of corn to the community at large. How their action is 
determined does not for the moment concern us. The noteworthy 
point is that the action of the machinery by which this important 
function is performed is to a large extent imperceptible to an 
observer unaided by figures. Take any great market, or rather any 
great ‘“‘ trading body,” to employ the useful phrase of Professor 
Jevons, and consider how little we can know of its functions in 
the social organism unless we have some quantitative conception of 
its magnitnde and of the effects it produces. Another cause of the 
difficulties of sociologists is the fact that every individual in a 
community is a component of many different “ organs” at once, 
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and that the components of the organs are in many cases inter- 
changeable. Mere inspection of the social organism, even such 
inspection,as we might imagine a being of superhuman faculties 
to make, would reveal almost none of the marvellous phenomena 
presented by commerce, to say nothing of other less conspicuous 
matters. Conceive for a moment, as a mere fantastic effort of 
the imagination, of a being endowed with superhuman faculties 
of the same order as our own, suppose him supplied with the 
five senses, but with those senses greatly exceeding ours in effi- 
ciency and range of observation, and then suppose him to set 
himself to investigate the proceedings of man, as we investigate 
the proceedings of ants in and about an ant-hill. The first thing 
he would probably notice would be the streams of ships that 
are continually flowing in and out of London, Liverpool, and 
other large ports. He would, no doubt, perceive that these 
streams were larger at some times than at others, and that they 
diverged in several directions from the port; but it would be 
impossible for him to discover that the whole movement was the 
resultant of a great number of single forces, that the ships, in short, 
were owned by and moved by the wills of a great number of indi- 
viduals. His inspection of the intricate network of railways and 
canals would probably lead him to the conclusion that the indi- 
viduals composing the English people rushed hither and thither in 
the interior of their tract of land with as great an apparent 
absence of aim as ants when disturbed in their dwelling. To him 
all, or nearly all, would appear confusion, simply because many 
portions of the social organism which really act in the closest 
concert, which are in actual fact the components of a single force, 
are widely separated in space from one another. 

What I have been saying goes to show that our knowledge of 
the organic arrangements of a community is at present very imper- 
fect. This is another way of asserting that Sociology, or that branch 
of it which we may call Social Physiology, isin itsinfancy. The very 
conception of society as an organism is present to the minds of only 
afew. It could not be otherwise, seeing that the instrument of 
research which will eventually enable Social Physiology to become 
a well-established branch of human knowledge has only come into 
existence very recently. The Statistical Method is barely fifty years 
old, and the materials for its application are neither sufficiently 
extensive, nor, in many cases, of the right kind. Those who employ 
the method had for many years to take what they could get, and be 
thankful they got anything at all. Matters are improving now, I 
admit, but we are a very long way from an ideal state of things. 
The choice regarding the social facts which shall be observed statis- 
tically is partly dictated by the necessities of government, which 
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are by no means identical with the necessities of sociological inquiry, | 
and partly by the needs, and often the whims of politicians, which 

also are not exactly inspired by a love for the interests of science. 

Lastly, everybody who tries to obtain statistics has to fight against, 

the unconquerable aversion of men to answer questions about what, 

they, not unnaturally, regard as their private affairs. This is an 

obstacle to the advancement of those parts of Sociology which 

depend on statistics for their subject matter, that will, we may 

hope, be eventually remedied by the spread of education. 

I shall now give as briefly as possible what I regard as the 
correct view of the nature of Statistics. It differs from that of the. 
continental theorists in this: While I agree with them that the 
Statistical Method is the only method available in some portions of 
sociology, I fail to see that there is anything gained by grouping 
together the various branches of sociology which deal with them 
and terming them the “Science of Statistics.” Call this branch of 
knowledge Demography, or, with Dr. Cossa, Demology, if you will; 
the name is as good as any other, but I do not see that anything is 
gained by doing so. M. Block’s definition, already alluded to, 
admirably describes Demography as the science of human society 
in so far as it can be dealt with by figures. Let us keep the term 
“statistical” to its strict signification, namely, ‘ of or belonging to 
‘* statistics ;”’ statistics having in this country, at any rate, a well 
understood concrete signification. We all know what we mean by 
“statistics of pig iron,” “statistics of coffee,” ‘population sta- 
‘* tistics,” or “revenue statistics.’” We mean actual concrete figures 
relating to a particular set of phenomena. Even that very objec- 
tionable phrase the ‘‘statistical position” of a commodity is 
comprehensible enough, and is in harmony with this use of the 
word “‘statistics.’’ It would appear then, that before we can define 
the meaning of ‘‘ Statistical Method,” it is necessary to assign to the 
term ‘‘ statistics” a definite meaning, and, in my opinion, it is not 
only desirable but necessary that the definition decided on should 
be in accord with the language of business men. I would therefore 
suggest the following definitions :— 

I. A ‘ Primary Statistical Quantity is a number obtained from 
“‘ numbers representing phenomena, with a view to enable an 
“observer to perceive certain other phenomena related to the 
‘** former as whole to parts.” [Hwample: the amount of the stock 
of pig-iron in Messrs. Connal’s stores in Glasgow at any date; the 
receipts of the London and North Western Railway during any 
week; the number of deaths in the western district of London 
during any week ; the rainfall at Greenwich during any day. | 

II. The term “ Statistics’ always means statistics of something, 
and statistics consist of an orderly collection of primary statistical 
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quantities. [Hxzample: the “statistics of coffee’ means a state- 
ment, arranged in a systematic form, of the “ stocks, landings, and 
*‘ deliveries’ of coffee in London (or some other place), extending 
over a length of time, varying according to the requirements of 
the investigation. | . 

III. The “ Statistical Method ”’ isa scientific procedure involving 
the employment of “ Statistics.” It includes not only the processes 
by which the statistics are dealt with, e.g., the noting of the 
differences between the statistics of coffee of any one week and 
those of the corresponding week in the previous year, but also the 
superintendence of the processes by which the primary statistical 
quantities are obtained. With regard to these primary quantities, it 
may be necessary to observe that they are “ primary ”’ in the sense of 
being the units, so to speak, of statistical investigation. To those 
who have to compile them they are not, of course, “ primary.” 

From what I have said, it will be clear that I regard what 
is commonly called “ Statistics,” and which in future I shall call 
“ Statistical Analysis,’ as a method of Scientific Inquiry, a certain 
Instrument of Scientific Investigation, whether it be appled to 
sociology, to meteorology, or to any other science. In saying that 
it is an ‘‘ Instrument,” I mean tbat its purpose is to enable us to 
perceive and measure with more or less accuracy phenomena which 
we could neither perceive nor measure otherwise. In the service 
which it renders to the man of science it is, therefore, analogous to 
the microscope, which enables us to perceive magnitudes, and the 
spectroscope, which enables us to perceive tints, that are not other- 
wise perceptible to us. The latter analogy is, I think, the closest ; 
but two independent writers have both made use of the former. 
The one is Mr. J. J. Fox, a late member of the Society, who in a 
Paper read before Section F of the British Association, July, 1860, 
and published in the Journal of the Society for September, 1860, 
* On the Province of the Statistician,” wrote as follows :—“ Let us 
“consider now the second part of our title, ‘Statistics.’ This 
“stands in an entirely different position from Hconomic Science. 
“ It can hardly be said to be a‘ science’ at all. Economic Science can 

“ deduce general laws from the facts of man’s social and political 
“life. Statistics has no facts of its own; in so far as it is a science 
“it belongs to the domain of Mathematics. Its great and in- 
‘« estimable value is, that it is a‘ method’ for the prosecution of other 
“sciences. . . . In makinga‘ method’ or instrument a common 
“bond of union. between scientific men, we are not singular. The 
“‘ microscope is an instrument for the investigation of science, and 
“is applied to a large circle of objects. It is applied to the sciences 
‘of Zoology and Human Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology, to 
“the science of Vegetable Anatomy, to Crystallography, and the 
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“ structure of Geologic rocks. It seems an anomaly to form a 
‘‘ Society for the study of things that are small, and yet in practice 
‘this bond of union is convenient. The Microscopical Society 
‘¢ flourishes, not for the sake of the science of the Microscope, which 
“is a department of Optics, but for the investigation of the several 
““ matters to which the microscope is applied.” Mr. Fox went on 
to remark that in like manner the Statistical Method is the common 
bond of Statistical Societies, and adds many most valuable observa- 
tions on the nature of the method itself, which I forbear to quote, 
much as I should like to do so. 

The other writer, who compares statistical analysis to micros- 
copy, 18 Dr. Hitibbe-Schleiden of Hamburg, who is the author of 
a work published last year, entitled “‘ Uberseeische Politik.” He 
uses statistical analysis with considerable skill for his special purpose, 
namely, an examination of the probable futare of German colonial 
enterprise. The passage regarding the theory of the statistical 
method occurs in a note, and is as follows: “ Statistik is to the 
‘* sciences of civilised society, what the microscope and the dissecting 
‘“‘ knife are to the physical sciences, an instrument of inductive 
‘“‘ inquiry, or rather the only instrument which can help us to deter- 
‘‘ mine the facts, and thus obtain the only sound premises for logical 
conclusions. Just as at the present day only comparatively few 
men can make proper use of the microscope and dissecting knife, 
so also unskilful people commit follies, or even do more mischief, 
‘“‘ with their statistical investigations.” He adds, ‘‘I always use 
‘“the word ‘Statistik’ in the sense of ‘statistical method,’ and 
‘“‘ never in that of Demography.’’* 

There is, then, according to my view, no “‘ Science of Statistics,” 
at least in the sense in which the term is used by the continental 
writers. There is a Method of Statistical Analysis, which is applic- 
able to, and valuable as an aid in, several physical sciences, but is 
absolutely essential to Sociology. The reason why it is essential to 
Sociology is plain, namely, that the unit of sociological investigation 
is an aggregate, and in many cases an aggregate of a peculiar kind, 
namely, an aggregate whose existence is not perceptible to the 
senses, and which can only be placed before the mind in the form 
of a primary statistical quantity, and can only be investigated by 
the aid of Statistical Analysis. The process of giving it the form of 
a statistical quantity is a mathematical one. 

Though the employment of Statistics is merely the employment 
of an instrument, and though there is no one set of phenomena 
which can be set apart as the field of a “Science of Statistics,” 
nevertheless, there is a certain limited sense in which we are at 
liberty to speak of “ Statistical Science.” In so doing we shall be 

* “Uberseeische Politik,” von Hiibbe-Schleiden, D.J.U., p. 18. 
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acting in harmony with established precedents set in other depart- 
ments of human knowledge, for instance, in the department 
_ presided over by Spectrum Analysis, as well as that referred to by 
Mr. Fox and Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden, Microscopy. It is found con- 
venient to speak of the science of Spectrum Analysis and of 
Microscopical Science, on the following grounds :—All complicated 
scientific instruments require that those who use them should 
understand them thoroughly, and should be able to adjust them 
should they get out of order. Now the knowledge which enables 
the operator to use his instrument effectively, and to restore its 
efficiency when it is not in working order, is important enough to 
be termed “ scientific.” The claim of any body of knowledge to be 
considered a science is usually estimated less by the extent of the 
field of the art to which it is subservient, than by the importance 
of the end to be gained. Hven an oarsman may in asense be termed 
“scientific,” though this use of the word savours too much of 
sporting slang. Nevertheless, any man who has done much rowing 
is aware that his art is based on knowledge to some extent. ‘“‘Art,” 
says John Stuart Mill,* “necessarily presupposes knowledge; art, 
“in any but its infant state, presupposes scientific knowledge; and 
“if every art does not bear the name of the science on which it 
“rests, it is only because several sciences are often necessary to 
“ form the groundwork of a single art.. Such is the complication 
“of human affairs, that to enable one thing to be done, it is often 
“requisite to know the nature and properties of many things.” 
Now the knowledge suitable to the purpose of practising the art of 
Spectrum Analysis is of a very complicated kind. It necessitates 
a study both of the instrument itself, the spectroscope, and of the 
special phenomena revealed by the instrument. Such knowledge is 
- with entire propriety termed scientific. And the same may be said 
of the knowledge needed for successfully practising the art of 
statistical analysis. 

It may be said that in the case of Statistical Analysis the instru- 
ment employed is easily handled, and that it. cannot correctly be 
said to require scientific knowledge in those who use it. I am not 
myself of this opinion, and I should think it strange if such an idea 
found acceptance within these walls. It is true that much good 
statistical work has been done by men who have made no study of 
the method by which they were working. But this only shows 
that able men may do much while their knowledge is imperfect. 
Referring to the supposed uselessness of the study of logic, Mill 
says, “‘Men judged of evidence, and often very correctly, before 
‘‘ logic was a science, or they never could have made it one. And 


* «System of Logic,” Introduction, Sec. 2. 
t “‘ Ibid., Sec..6. 
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‘‘ they executed great mechanical works before they understood 
‘‘the laws of mechanics. But there are limits both to what 
‘*‘ mechanicians can do without principles of mechanics, and to what 
‘“‘ thinkers can do without principles of logic.” To this I would 
add, that there are also limits to what statistical inquirers can do 
without studying the principles of statistical analysis, an assertion 
in which I have no doubt members of this Society will concur. 


Discussion on Mr. Hooprr’s PAPER. 


Mr, WatrorD very much concurred with the conclusion which 
the author of the paper had arrived at, that statistics did not 
represent any aspect of science except in the sense of being an 
instrument for scientific use. No physical inquiry could be con- 
ducted skilfully and effectively without the aid of statistics. The 
telescope, which was so essential to the astronomer and his work, 
did not embody science in itself, although it might have science in 
its construction and application. And statistics were to be regarded 
as an instrument or method (and nothing more) which could be 
applied in the investigation of other sciences. ‘The reader of the 
paper stated that statistics had only been in use for half a century. 
He (the speaker) ventured to say he differed from Mr. Hooper in 
that respect, for all the writers on political arithmetic of the last 
two or three centuries, had adopted statistical methods in their 
investigations, manifesting frequently very great skill in their 
methods. Such inquiries, indeed, could not be conducted without 
the aid of statistics for the purpose of comparing one result with 
another, orthe comparative progress or retrocession of one period 
with another. In all inquiries concerning the progress of popu- 
lation, no other method was available. Numbers and quantities 
depended in the aptness of their use upon statistical method, and 
many of the great social problems of the age admitted of no other 
rational treatment. In conclusion, the speaker remarked that, 
although he had paid great attention to the paper, and had had the 
opportunity of discussing the question in days gone by with some of 
the leading authorities of the age, suchas M. Quételet and M. Maurice 
Block, who had ambitious views regarding statistical science, he 
had always failed to see that there was really a science in statistics. 
If there was any science about them at all, as he had already said, 
it was in their use, in the application of statistical methods to the 
elucidation of simple facts from complex phenomena without 
unduly forcing conclusions, or attempting to draw deductions from 
them which they did not fairly warrant. 
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Mr. R. Girren had listened to the paper with much pleasure, 
and he thought it was very valuable to the Society to have a man 
like Mr. Hooper, who was so well acquainted with continental 
languages and statistical science, taking so much trouble to acquire 
and digest a large amount of information for their instruction. 
With regard to the subject of the paper itself, he must say that he 
entirely concurred with what Mr. Hooper had said, and Mr. Walford 
had just enforced. He (Mr. Hooper) had absolutely demonstrated 
his point, that there was not a science of statistics in the sense of 
an orderly arrangement of knowledge relating to a single subject, 
which was usually the definition, or very near it, of what they 
called a science. At the same time there was a great mass of 
scientific fact which they got to be acquainted with by the study of 
statistics, and most people who could devote themselves to the 
study in that way acquired a great deal of knowledge about different 
sciences through this instrument of statistics which was really 
scientific knowledge, and justified the association of statisticians 
together. He thought it was sometimes to be recretted that 
statisticians seemed to confine themselves exclusively to one science. 
If they found some people acquainted with the statistics of trade, 
they generally found the same people unacquainted with the facts 
relating to population, and so on with other things, which was 
greatly to be regretted. One use of the work of a society like this 
ought to be to stimulate the general knowledge of statistical facts 
apart from one particular branch of the study. One service which they 
could render was to bring together all the statistical data about 
different studies, and popularise and diffuse the information regard- 
ing them. There was one difficulty incidental to this discussion 
which he had observed, and that was, that people when they 
discussed this question seemed to think that because they demon- 
strated that there was not a science called statistics, therefore they 
demonstrated that what statisticians did was not scientific. But 
this was a misunderstanding, for which there was not the smallest 
foundation. What they did was to collect and investigate data to 
aid in the investigation of many sciences, and that was accordingly 
scientific, although there was not a specific science like astronomy 
to be called by the name of statistics. 
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AN enquiry has recently been instituted by the Ministry of the In- 
terior into the question of landed property in Russia, all attempts 
to obtain complete and detailed statistical returns on this subject 
having hitherto been unsuccessful. Two reasons have combined 
to induce the ministry to undertake this task—the necessity of 
obtaining reliable information as to inhabited localities, and of 
preparing a definite basis for taking the general census of the 
population, a scheme which has been in contemplation for some 
considerable time. It would be superfluous to insist upon the very 
great importance of this undertaking, and we will therefore merely 
confine ourselves to a notice of the methods employed in the collec- 
tion of the statistics, before proceeding to an analysis of the results, 
which have just been submitted to the public. 

The credit of initiating the work is due to His Hixcellency M. de 
Séménow, and it has been carried out in accordance with a circular 
addressed by the Ministry of the Interior to the governors of the 
different provinces, dated 4th May, 1877. A double schedule was 
prepared, divided into two series of enquiries, one having reference 
to places and property under the jurisdiction of rural communes, 
which was intended for the communal authorities ; the other referred 
to inhabited localities and property beyond the jurisdiction of the 
communes, which was for the proprietors themselves to fillup. The 
forms were then revised and classified by the provincial statistical 
committees, who drew up recapitulary tables, arranged by districts, 
and then returned them to the Central Statistical Committee of the 

_Ministry of the Interior, to be finally revised and put in circulation. 
On the 20th March, 1880, the required information was received at 
St. Petersburgh for 428 districts and the kingdom of Poland—that 
is to say, nine-tenths of the whole of the ground over which the 
enquiry spread, and complete statistical returns were then compiled 
for 337 of these districts. 'These returns form the subject matter 
of two publications ; the one relating to landed property and inhabited 
localities contains the following tables, arranged according to dis- 
tricts, groups of districts, and governments :— 

1. Extent of landed property, arranged in categories of individual 
proprietors, rural communes, State, appanage land, churches, con- 
vents, towns, companies, societies, and institutions. 
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2. Extent of land owned by individual proprietors, distinguishing 
that held by nobility, clergy, merchants, bourgeois, peasants (ex-serfs 
and crown and appanage peasants), soldiers, foreigners, and others. 

3. Extent of land held by rural communes, distinguishing those 
persons holding under each commune, whether ex-serfs, ex-crown, 
or ex-appanage peasants. 

4, Land held by individual proprietors, classed according to 
extent of holdings—from 1 to to dessiatines (the dessiatine being 
equivalent to 2°702 acres), 10 to 100, 100 to 1,000, and 1,000 to 
10,000; estates of more than 10,000 dessiatines being separately 
distinguished. 

5. Extent of land owned by individual proprietors, showing 
number of proprietors and amount held by each. 

6. Extent of communal land, showing number of peasants, quality 
of soil, and mode of tenure. 

7. Number of inhabited localities, showing number of inhabited 
houses, and of what materials constructed. 

8. Total number of dwellings, classed according to the materials 
of which constructed, whether of stone or brick, wood, clay, or mud, 
and specifying in each case the methods of roofing, distinguishing 
also those held by ex-serfs, and those in the occupation of appanage 
and crown peasants. 

The first volume, which has recently been issued, is devoted to 
statistics relating to the above, and it is with this volume we now 
propose to deal, leaving for the present the consideration of the 
other, which treats of land belonging to the different communes. The 
district referred to in the first volume is the region comprising the 
eight governments of Koursk, Toula, Voronej, Tambow, Penza, 
Orel, Riazan, and Kaluga, covering an area of 324,000 square 
versts, with a population of 12,700,000 souls; and in this region four 
distinct zones may be traced, differing in every respect from each 
other. The first and most typical of these is the central, ‘ Tcher- 
“‘ nozeme,” where the fallow land is not tilled. This zone, in 
which are situated the districts of Koslow, Lebedian, and Lipetsk, 
forming part of the government of Tambow; the districts of 
Venew, Krapivna, Bogoroditsk, Epiphane, Tchern, Novossil, and 

_Efremow, in the government of Toula; the districts of Zadousk, 
Zemliansk, Nijnedievitsk, Korotoiak, and Birioutch, forming part of 
the government of Voronej; the districts of Yeletz, Livny, Malo- 
Archangel, Mtsensk, Bolkhow, Orel, and Kromy, in the government 
of Orel ; the whole of the government of Koursk; and the districts 
of Mikhailow, Pronsk, Skopine, Dankow, Ranenbourg, and Riajsk, 
in the government of Riazan extends over an area of 123,000 
square versts, and ranks among the most densely populated districts 
of Europe, having a population of 5,800,000, about 50 inhabitants 
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to the square verst, almost the same proportion as is found in 
certain parts of Eastern Prussia. The land is almost exclusively 
black soil, but by reason of it having been repeatedly worked over, 
its richness is gradually becoming exhausted, and it requires 
plentifully manuring. Timber land is rapidly disappearing, only a 
few oak and birch trees now being left to show where forests once 
stood. The triennial rotation of crops is the principal mode of 
cultivation practised, the fallow land being entirely neglected, even 
on the estates of the landed gentry. Agriculture is extremely well 
developed, four-fifths of the whole area being arable land; and 
there is a prevalence of small proprietorships. The second zone, 
which may be distinguished as the eastern “ Tchernozéme,” of half 
fallow land, extends to the east of the former, and embraces the 
districts of Tambow, Kirsanow, Borissoglebsk, and Ousman, in the 
government of Tambow ; the districts of Voronej, Bobrow, Novok- 
hopersk, Bogoutchar, Pavlovsk, Ostrogojesk, and Valoniki, in the 
covernment of Voronej; and the entire province of Penza, with the 
exception of the district of Gorodistche. Its area is about 95,000 
square versts, and it has a population of rather more than 3,300,000, 
35 inhabitants to the square verst. The soil in this zone is consider- 
ably richer than that of the preceding one, or rather it has not yet 
become so exhausted, but towards the south there is a total absence 
of timber and a great scarcity of water. The prevalent system of 
farming practised by the peasants is that of the triennial rotation 
of crops, and on the estates belonging to the landed gentry a large 
quantity of fallow land is to be found. The proportion of arable 
land, though less than that of the preceding zone, is as high as 70 per 
cent., and there is not such an extensive subdivision of the soil in 
this zone as in the three others. 

The districts of Morschansk, Schatsk, and Spassk, belonging 
to the government of Tambow; Sapojok, Spassk, Riazan, and 
Zaraisk, in the government of Riazan; Alexine, Kaschira, Toula, 
Odoiew, and Belew, in Toula; Peremyschl, Likhvine, Kozelsk, and 
Meslchovsk, in Kaluga; and Dmitrovsk, Karatchew, and Sievsk, 
in Orel, form the third zone, which may be termed the “ transition ”’ 
zone, and it extends to the north of the first, spreading over an area 
of 53,000 square versts, and hasa population of 2,000,c00o—38 to 
the square verst. Asa rule the soil is clayey, with a considerable 
admixture of sand, and therefore not very productive, owing the 
little fertility it possesses chiefly to extensive manuring. In this 
zone, as the soil is not very favourably disposed to the development 
of husbandry, the population is largely engaged in commercial and 
industrial pursuits, and the proportion of arable land to total area 
is as low as 55 per cent. Lastly, the fourth zone, which is at the 
same time well wooded and devoted to industrial pursuits, embraces 
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the extreme region of the north, north-east, and north-west; it is 
composed of the districts of Elatma and Temnikow, in the govern- 
ment of Tambow; Gorodistche, in Penza; Borovsk, Malviraslavets, 
Taroussa, Kaluga, Medyne, Mossalsk, and Jizdra, in Kaluga; 
Troubtchovsk and Briansk in Orel ; and Egorievsk and Kassimow in 
the government of Riazan. Although its area is equivalent to that 
of the preceding zone (about 53,000 square versts), it has only a popu- 
lation of a little over 1,500,000 (about 28 to the square verst). 
With the exception of the district of Gorodistche, which is com- 
paratively rich and fertile, the soil is principally composed of marl 
and sand; drainage and manuring therefore are matters of consider- 
able importance to the farmer. In places it is entirely unfit for 
cultivation, being chiefly irreclaimable marsh land covered with a 
profusion of tangled brushwood. Hemp is cultivated in preference 
to corn crops, and about 35 per cent. of the land only is devoted to 
agricultural pursuits. The peasants are all more or less indirectly 
interested in the development of manufacturing industries. 

To compensate in some measure for this unproductiveness, there 
is an abundance of timber, in some districts covering as much as a 
third of the total area. This is a considerable source of wealth, as 
it supplies neighbouring districts with large quantities of wood for 
building and other purposes. 

The extent of land belonging to each government as established 
by the recent enquiry, is shown in the following table :— 


Governments. Dessiatines. 
Pari 0 We Ges cc tebe isccT es cn ran de SORE ac 5,630,000 
SV OUONG | 6365.) thease Wine asibe ddana thet adcodne 5,630,000 
Crab ites wp) trope kes alld. acer: 4,017,000 
WCU 255i eto te race eseon sb Pee aR Le a-ak ice 35994;000 
PRA ZOTUEY fe. kd a FiFEe « ChestLb led TUS bie ae cede 3,527,000 
GAY A. ogee CIO, CA TEZ NL, Poon TPL eR ORES MEANT OD 3,324,000 
UGS Me oF yb ecu oo OMe on BR Pet 2,704,000 
fd Ola 4-5) doe deals - Ade lisesi 2,656,000 

DOUAL Wohaier intra seuae 31,482,000 


This total agrees within a very little with the result of a survey 
made by Colonel Strelbitzky of the same eight provinces, and the 
difference which exists is accounted for by waste and uncultivated 
land, roads, lakes, &c., which are not included in the actual returns 
of landed property; and as the figures furnished by the Central 
Statistical Committee so nearly agree with those given by Colonel 
Strelbitzky, it may be taken as a proof of the general accuracy of 
the work. 

In these eight governments 20,510,000 dessiatines (about two- 
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thirds of the total area, or 65 per cent.) is arable land, as a glance 
at the following table will show :— 


























Governments. Dessiatines. of pa La a 

Kiosk foes ey 3,073,000 46 

OU Bn Sead acct sae 1,938,000 43 

Worone)? 5. e.cteu. 3,837,000 68 

Tambowly-isa:dee 3,707,000 66 

Penza pcg. sa, 2,185,000 66 

Onl vic deeamutacaacscere 2,536,000 63 

RAiSZOIh. actos 2,026,000 57 | 

Kaloge Wasson 1,208,000 44 | 
Total’ s..35..08 20,510,000 65 








We shall not devote any particular attention to the study of the 
diversity existing in the proportions of cultivable land to total area, 
as the variations may be accounted for by the distinctive features 
which we have already pointed out as characterising the different 
regions. As regards the proportion of arable land to total popula- 
tion, the divergences are not great. In Tambow and Penza the 
proportion to each male is in the ratio of 3°9 dessiatines ; in Vorone] 
3°8, Toula 3°7, Koursk 3°5, Orel 3°3, Riazan 2°9, and in Kaluga 
2°8 ; 1.e., briefly, 4:0 dessiatines in the central ‘‘Tchernozéme,” 3°7 in 
the eastern, 3°1 in the “transition,” and 2°8 in the industrial and 
wooded zone. It will be observed from the foregoing that in those 
regions where it is a comparatively easy matter to render farming 
a profitable occupation, more attention has been paid to agricul- 
tural industries than in the districts where the sterility of the soil 
makes it a dificult matter for the peasant to obtain the means of 
existence by tilling and cultivation. 

Of the Set oN dessiatines which make up the Bes extent 
of landed property in the eight governments referred to, 17,738,000, 
or 56 per cent., belong to the peasants; 11,541,000, or 37 per 
cent., to proprietors by individual right; 1,359,000, or 4°3 per cent.,, 
to the State; and 844,000, or 2°7 per cent., to churches, convents, 
and different institutions. 

The following table shows the distribution of these figures :— 




















Governments. Peasants. Peopeetart State. Other. 
Vorone) * .fs.c-c0a0- 3,766,000 1,642,000 103,000 119,000 
Tours ke eee 2,465,000 1,416,000 45,000 68,000 
RIB Z ATL 15 -ccovscessgeune 1,925,000 1,391,000 155,000 56,0c0 
PRNZAGS Acetpcdnek t 1,799,000 1,283,000 ' 193,000 49,000 
LATO DOW (occecsscrtface 2, 992,000 2,030,000 495,000 113,000 
Kalen jisi:.te sets: a¥ 4217, 000 1,058,000 94,000 125,000 
DOS hots pene ness: 1,354,000 1,202,000 44,000 56,000 


OTOL A ngage teak tip -aecog 2,010,000 1,519,000 230,000 258,000 
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And the proportion to each Government will be seen below :— 





Individual 

















Governments. Peasants. Proprietors. State. Other. 

Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt 
BODOTIOY |» t1).00te.cves.. 66 30 18 2° 
SS a AO 62 35 11 7 
AC Nea ae earn 55 39 44 1°6 
BEGAN occ sey sece- aces sede 54 38 5°8 rs 
MBMDOW ...0...055.28: 53 36 8°8 2°0 
CN Oe 53 39 3°5 4°6 
TEU soos. cusevisaeeseos 51 45 V7 zt 
Bere aati. A... 50 38 5°7 6°4 





The proportion of peasant lands attains its maximum, 61 and 
62 per cent., in the two ‘‘ Tchernozéme” zones, where the soil is of 
a highly productive nature, and is as low as 43 per cent. in those 
which are heavily timbered and devoted to manufacturing and other 
industries; for landed proprietors, it is at the rate of 39 per cent. ; 
for the State 12 per cent.; and for churches, convents, &c., 6 per cent. 
If then the peasants are in the enjoyment of more than half, 
v.e.. 56 per cent. of the total extent of the soil, the proportion of 
arable land under their tenure is at the rate of 66 per cent., while 
that owned by the landed gentry only amounts to 31 per cent., and 
for the State, churches, &c.,2 per cent. There are considerable 
divergences in the proportional rates in the different governments, 
as will be seen in the following table :— 





Proportion of Arable Land to Total Area belonging to 














Peasants. Individual Proprietors. State, &c. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
IO Fe oan const chnsnots ons 76 22 3 
BRIDOW Os. ce kegs edsisces. 63 22 3 
SS) Rae eco en 66 ry 2 
Se 64. 34 2 
BRED osha cchices'eecnarera sees 64: 34 2 
yA NEES foe a 65 a4 2 
OLAS) Oceana 56 42 2 
ME ieee tascick ccvngrss- 79 18 3 
AVOTASC oo .et ss coes 66 an 2 





We will now take one of the great divisions of landed property 
the land owned by individual proprietors. The result of the enquiry 
shows that the number of proprietors in this category amounts to 
93,961, owning altogether about 11,541,000 dessiatines. Of this 
number 78,644, or rather more than four-fifths (83 per cent.), belong 
to the class of small proprietors who own less than 100 dessiatines, 
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and the total extent of land held by them amounts to 1,152,000 
dessiatines, or about a tenth part of the whole. 

Of these 78,644 proprietors, there are 50,160 the limit of whose 
property is 10 dessiatines; the majority in fact own considerably less 
than this amount, as the total extent of land in this category being 
only 184,000 dessiatines, it gives an average allotment of only 3°6 
dessiatines to each proprietor. The remaining 28,484 small pro- 
prietors own from to to 100 dessiatines each, with a total of 
968,000 dessiatines; this gives an average of 34 dessiatines to each 
holder of land. The class of “medium proprietors” is composed of 
persons owning from 100 to 1,000 dessiatines. The number of these 
is 13,294, about 14 per cent. of the total, and the extent of land 
held by them amounts to 4,295,000 dessiatines, representing a pro- 
portion of 37 per cent. of the total extent of land held by individual 
proprietors. The following table shows the number of proprietors 
and extent of land held :— 























a : Number Total Extent 

Dimensions of Property. of Proprietors. of Land Held. 
Dessiatines Dessiatines. 
From 100 t0 200 wee 5,071 738,000 
UE ZOO: ash 3CO4. pears 2,794 690,000 

Shh ¢ OD Pon OD buena 1,666 582,000 

af HOO. 1p, ROO tx testes 1,235 553,000 
Erom 200; 10" R004 high cc 10,766 2,563,000 
99, SOO 45 TOO. eeeeeee 2,928 1,732,000 
Potal ~-sscovssdaravenetre 13,294 4,295,000 





Next in order comes the class of large proprietors, which is 
composed of 2,023 persons (2 per cent.), and this class is by far the 
most important, by reason of the large extent of land held, which 
amounts to 6,094,000 dessiatines, or more than half (53 per cent.) 
of the total extent of landed property. 




















: : cgay Number Total Extent 
Pee tons OED 2 opetty. cf Proprietors. of Land Held. 
Dessiatines. Dessiatines. 
From 1,000 to 5,000 .... 1,800 3344.3 ,000 
SP Or 0,000 Yo: 141 948,000 
ADOVE"*tO 00 Mitac 82 1,703,000 
AW) 2.) he eee Per 2,023 6,094,000 





The proportion of large, medium, and small properties, to a total 
of these three heads, varies according to the district in which they 
are situated. The following table shows the variations and the 
average dimensions of the different holdings and farms :— 
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Proportional Number of Proprietors. Average 
Governments. ee | XveNt Of each 
Small. Medium. Large. Property. 
_ Percents | | Perenv. Per cnt. Dessiatines. 
Al wacanorsscalssoss1c<d jeoseet 90 9 1 59 
Noe okt sh nisdnsn open cn ds cowdite ston 88 1I 1 81 
a ERS corer 85 13 2 99 
MN anche css y ce sasne Loeehsptsdeneene 83 15 2 121 
RS eee oR Th 21 2 122 
Tambow ......... OL es ee ESS 76 19 5 222 
BI Sb. ese socassraperesesedosees 76 20 A 279 
scat aesnvan LitesrarehGinen: 72 a 6 29% 
ZONES. 
* Tchernozéme, without fallow ” 87 12 1 80 
“4 = half fallow” .... 71 23 6 418 
EMRRTE COTE 50.1.2) tkc.sntentesetockavoesss 85 13 2 109 
industrial and wooded .......c... 84: Iq 2 150 
AVEPA LO sis vcescn nesses votaesngey 83 14 2 123 


sss =e 


On examining the above, it results that in those districts where 
for some considerable time great attention has been paid to the cul- 
tivation of the land, the proportional number of small proprietors 
is highest; for example, in the governments of Koursk, Riazan, 
Kaluga, Orel, and Toula, which formerly formed part of the 
independent appanage principalities, it varies from 77 to go per 
cent., while it is as low as 72 to 76 per cent. in Tambow, Vorone}, 
and Penza. The average extent of each property varies between 
222 and 279 dessiatines in the latter province, and 59 and 122 in 
_ the former. 

The zone possessing the largest estates (averaging 418 dessia- 
tines) is the “ Tchernozéme, half fallow,” where Russian colonisation 
is of comparatively recent date. In the other zones the average 
extent appears in an inverse ratio to the fertility of the soil, 16 
being represented by 150 dessiatines in the wooded zone, 109 in the 
“Transition,” and 80 in the “ Tchernozéme, without fallow.” 

For every hundred dessiatines of land held, the relative propor- 
tion for each class of property is as follows :— 
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Governments. Small. Medium. Large. 
PRIOR ga RMU Ua ot, Cece heme ce Cam 19 A4 37 
1a AOR SN Ae Ua nRty Saas AVN P| 14, 40 46 
IRIS eo taee sees Sseatonnehrsnonde chaengeneneannpeveneet 12 41 47 
ESS SLSR SARS RENT cape Fe daeahen 2 1i 42 47 
IE SN TEIN, Spe AUR pact Ninsa, Ansa | ORIN 10 BY 33 
SERN Ware ran shen este act met aie eaten mera rh De 62 
EY POLINA cto cdecoutscn ceo nsenk nb oud canBeealeba ven ae 6 25 69 
BS GALLEN a sas Pok facelie Gncmentness hapient enibarsce 5 26 69 
ZONES. 

“‘Tchernozéme, without fallow ”’........ 15 49 36 
a v half fallow / 7p scut ces 5 25 70 
PAP YAMSIBION Y vocsmonts dec estar metas 11 38 51 
Industrial and wooded. ...........ceeeee Hf 29 64: 

General average ........sscsee 10 37 53 





The same variations which characterise the proportional number 
of proprietors appear in the above. It will be seen then, that in the 
government of Koursk there is a preponderance of small properties. 
As regards the medium sized, the proportion is highest in Toula ; 
while in the governments of Tambow, Voronej, and Penza about. 
two-thirds of the soil are owned by large proprietors. 

Of every 100 dessiatines of land owned by individual proprietors, 
four-fifths belong to the nobility; about a tenth part, or 11 dessiatines, 
to the merchant class; 7 dessiatines to the peasants, distributed as 
follows :—4 to the crown peasants, and 3 to ex-serfs—and 2 to the 
“bourgeoisie,” the clergy being represented by an extent consider- 
ably under 1 dessiatine. In a numerical point of view it is the 
peasants who hold the first rank; out of every 100 proprietors 61 
are peasants (32.ex-crown and 29 ex-serfs), 26 nobles, 7 bourgeois, 
4 merchants, and 1 the church. The following table shows the 
number of each class of proprietors, and extent of land held :— 











Number Extent 
of Proprietors. of Land Held. 
Dessiatines. 
LRU Varese cr asin tawny cuts 24,746 9,283,200 
IMEreRANhS 326c5.00.-0s0recrves 3,380 1,284,713 
ESOUTROORS Pabst -s.5e<0ssycoset 6,322 194,390 
Crown peasants ............ 30,333 409,213 
POTN es ois ince scenic as 26,588 305,412 
Clergy ............ appa aM o 1,167 30,113 





The nobility, both as regards numbers and extent of property, is 
in excess of the other classes in the categories comprising the large 
and medium sized properties, but in small properties the peasants 
preponderate, as will be seen in the following statement :— 


— 
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Proportional Proportional 
Number of Properties. Extent of Properties. 
Small. Medium. Large. Small. Medium. Large. 
Dessiatines.|Dessiatines.|Dessiatines.. 

1 Ee 17 79 86 39 81 89 
Merchants.................... 2 12 14 a 12 II 
BPOUP FOOLS 20... c.c0diesascsee 8 3 — 8 2 _ 
PPOASOTIES....20.é0eseceereers 73 6 — 51 5 an 

100 100 100 100 100 100 





The average dimension of the lands belonging to the merchant 
class exceeds that of the nobility by 9 dessiatines, the figures. 
being 380 dessiatines for the former, and 371 for the latter. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that the estates of the nobles, who 
are the oldest proprietors of the soil, have from time to time been 
more or less reduced by dowry allotments and inheritance, so that 
in a great many cases the portion belonging to a single individual 
has become infinitesimally small; whereas the merchants, whose 
ownership of the land is of comparatively recent date, have, with 
very few exceptions, acquired property included in the category of 
medium sized. The average dimensions, however, of estates belong- 
ing to both these classes vary very considerably according to the 
districts in which the property is situated, as a glance at the 
following table will show :— 





Average Size of Properties of 
Governments. 


Nobility. Merchants. 

Dessiatines. Dessiatines. 
OLDS csi tas oe ctecoare erases 657 580 
SVOROEE tLe esha! 657 539 
SUE 2 cca iene eur) | 582 579 
REMEDIES, era: sce aaatas aieity 420 401 
I, fe i Rall tc em ba ie he 401 304 
SOUL 14 laos Abe 8 311 191 
LSA ORR Pe eee Rae RPO 240 359 
POOUUE EMT Rrciny rust tanscganveros 205 222 





Arranged according to progressive decrease, these eight govern- 
ments follow in nearly the same order both for the nobility and the 
merchants. 

In the foregoing we have pointed out that in the total distribution 
of individual property the nobility is represented. by four-fifths, and 
the merchants by one-tenth of the total extent. We have now to 
examine the relative importance of the remaining classes of land- 
owners, taking first the bourgeois, which is only of importance in 
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the class of small properties, in which it represents 8 per cent. in 
number and extent; as regards the whole extent of individual pro- 
perty it represents only 2 dessiatines per cent. Much smaller still 
is the proportion of the church, which, in the whole of the district 
comprising the eight governments, can only count among its members 
5 per cent. of the total number of landed proprietors, that is, 1,167 | 
ecclesiastics, owning altogether about 30,115 dessiatines, only + per 
cent. of the total extent of individual property; but at the same time 
the fact must not be lost sight of, that the clergy are in the enjoy- 
ment of church lands to the extent of 330,440 dessiatines, making 
up a total therefore of 360,000 dessiatines of landed property owned 
by them, or of which they have the usufruct. This gives an average 
of 27 dessiatines to each parish priest, and 12 dessiatines to each 
deacon or sub-deacon. This general average is inferior only to the 
provincial averages of the three governments of Kaluga, Orel, and 
‘Tambow, and it exceeds that of the remaining five governments, as 
will be seen in the following table :— 








Average to each 
Governments. 
ae Deacon 
Parish Priest. or Sub-Deacon. 

Dessiatines. Dessiatines. 
Pumbow. 24552. ae 29 
fh Ea bee me) Dy ped 25 11 
CNIS. «2 deveh ane asbnem 24. 10 
Raluga ti: eo .L ahs 37 17 
VOTO) chr cctueeas 22 EL 
Os ol Were NA EEN SMIRTE 38 15 
IK OUNSK ePates iyhen as yemee 25 10 
TRL ASAIN cree cet eedeee: 26 11 





Of the 360,000 dessiatines owned by the clergy, or of which 
they enjoy the usufruct, 267,000, or 74 per cent., is arable land, a 
considerably higher percentage than characterises the land belonging 
to the nobility, but corresponding with that shown by peasant lands. 
M. de Séménow estimates the average revenue derived from church 
lands at 170 roubles for each priest, and 64 roubles for each deacon 
and sub-deacon. The military and other classes of proprietors 
possess 1,303 estates, amounting in the aggregate to 19,404 dessia- 
tines, or 0°17 per cent. of the total extent of individual property. 
Foreigners form a still more insignificant element, the number of 
proprietors in this category amounting only to 47, owning 12,833 
dessiatines, or an average extent of 292 dessiatines to each estate. 

We now come to the question of the importance of the land 
owned by the peasants, who have already acquired 715,480 dessia- 
tines, or 65 per cent. of the total extent of individual property. 
The distribution of these figures is as follows :— 
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Eix-Crown and 


Ex-Seignorial Peasants. Appanage Peasants 




















Dessiatines. Dessiatines. 

EBITD We «3 foes skates 32,683 60,982 
PP OUIBI ss ec csesn tow 30,540 28,625 
fs 26,594 26,536 
MPA G2. eet: 82,764 24,879 
PV OROME]? cn0d5-sontatee 10,504. 56,036 
CTS | cee Aen tie Hed 33,794 64,971 
COPS KS scceestutee 25,492 105,670 
MRIAZAD evs woerovarisesaes 63,041 42,369 

Totalera...:. 305,412 410,068 


Out of the total number of individual proprietors, 56,996 are 
peasants, that is about 6°6 per cent. The proportion is as high as 
9°9 per cent. in the governments of Toula and Kaluga, 10°2 per 
cent. in Riazan, and 11°3 per cent. in Koursk. The relative pro- 
portion for the different governments is as follows :— 



































Ex-Seignorial Peasants. Ex-Crown and Appanage Peasants. 
Governments. Fiiwht)) Seater. 
Number Proportion to Number Proportion to 
of Proprietors. Total. of Proprietors. Total. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
BEBINDOW | ...-...0000200-000-- 2,586 2°1 2,612 1°97 
oo che slacesasseade- 2,861 7a 2,337 74. 
MUMIA. costo cn ecnatccedoonass 968 1°6 1,302 $4 
MELD es ascsceevesnceessevsces 5,926 5°7 1,430 4°2 
MMTARY . 0-2 ves caeodasenceses. 689 0°8 2,338 ey 
ee 3,215 2°9 4,403 4°8 
PAK is. 5 222d 0B seni... 3,839 zh 11,701 1h | 
ATs vil Secvervsevacevenes 6,504 4°9 4,285 573 
LO Seed 26,588 3°0 30,408 3°6 


It would appear then that the average extent of individual pro- 
perty belonging to the peasants is 11 dessiatines for ex-serfs, and 
13 dessiatines for ex-crown and appanage peasants, but these are 
the general averages of the whole region comprised by the eight 
governments. Taking each province separately, it will be seen 
that the averages are highest in Tambow, Penza, Kaluga, and 
Voronej, and lowest in Koursk and Riazan. 
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Average Size of Property Held. 


Governments. 

By Ex-Serfe. | 4 \Yuste Peusunte 

Dessiatines. Dessiatines. 
PAM DOW we. .cersys ve rercrecness 13 23 
Tonla tran on.jdg tees aT 12 
Panza... ene, 27 20 
BH fey ie penne aU ree 14 17 
WiorOTi8) Sccsceneeucenenea 15 24 
Orel ne lee eae 11 15 
Koursk ses: 4 9 
UES BA Ss asl enter y neo 10 10 





Although the rapidly increasing relative importance of the lands 
owned by the peasant class is an established fact, itis but incon- 
siderable when compared with the extent possessed by rural com- 
munes, which as corporate bodies became the purchasers of the 
land. These show a total of 17,631,465 dessiatines, distributed 
among 5,330,408 male peasants, representing 1,713,059 families. 
The following table gives the number of each class of peasants, 
and total extent of land held in the different provinces :— 





Ex-Serfs. Ex-Crown and Appanage Peasants. 





























Governments. Number | Number of eee Number | Number of Extent 

of Male of Male of 
Families. | Peasants. Lae Hela. Families. | Peasants. | Land Held. 
No. No. Dessiatines. No. No. Dessiatines. 
Dambow, 4...4:.. 124,714 | 409,825 | 826,787 [156,341 | 554,819 | 2,152,323 
ACOSTA Peta Saelp 116,146 | 417,250 | 958,037 | 31,438 | 113,492 391,896 
PenzeY ai: 91,194 | 287,694 | 624,936 | 82,206 | 285,451 | 1,170,170 
Kale! Boesch ssne 108,633 | 329,932 | 955,459 | 33,708 | 105,643 439,554. 
PV OLORES i.5 ss theoeesy: 85,460 | 291,632 | 572,865 | 210,769 | 732,636 | 3,189,060 
PO) ORR uae nes 113,901 | 397,434 | 944,362 | 91,610 | 322,094 | 1,061,937 
Kooursk) finn. 106,432 | 358,232 | 652,891 [151,478 | 519,017 | 1,804,141 
RRIAZAN J o2ssses0e0h-h. 134,164 | 437,153 {1,003,685 | 79,865 | 268,104 883,362 
Total 3:,).4028. 875,644 |2,929,152 |6,539,022 | 837,415 [2,901,256 {11,092,443 





If we add to the 17,631,500 dessiatines of land owned by the 
peasants in rural communes, the 106,500 dessiatines purchased by 
the latter, and 715,500 dessiatines held by individual peasant pro- 
prietors, we arrive at a total of 18,453,000 dessiatines, or 58°6 per 
cent, of the total extent of the land referred to in the recent statis- 
tical publications. More than three-fourths of this extent, about 
14,228,000 dessiatines, or 77 per cent., is arable land, and the 
greater part of this, viz., 70 per cent., is cultivated by the peasant 
class. It has been shown by the table given above, that though 
the extent of land held by the communes is not equally distributed 
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among the two classes of peasants, yet in a numerical point of 
view there is not a very great difference between them ; for instance, 
whereas ex-crown and appanage peasants holding under communes, 
and counting a population of 2,901,000 male souls, have received 
11,092,000 dessiatines, the ex-serfs, who have a population of 
2,929,152 males, only possess 6,539,000 dessiatines. The average 
extent of land for each male in the crown and appanage class is 
therefore 4°8 dessiatines, and only 2°7 for the serfs. 

The rapid increase of the population which during the last 
twenty years has taken place in a rich and fertile district, has natu- 
rally had the effect of considerably modifying these proportions. 
At the present time, however, they may be approximately estimated 
at 3°8 dessiatines to each male belonging to the crown and appanage 
class, and 13°1 to each family, and 2°2 and 7°5 to each male and each 
household in the ex-serf class. 

The great difference that exists in the quantity of land conceded 
to these two classes admits of easy explanation. With the excep- 
tion of a certain quantity of forest land in the wooded zone which 
has been reserved, the State has granted to the crown peasants 
almost the whole extent of land which it originally possessed, while 
the law of 19th February, 1861, only granted to the ex-serfs the 
lands of which they had actually enjoyed the use, fixing at the same 
time a maximum and minimum limit to the several parcels so 
granted. The law further authorised the peasants to diminish 
their concessions within these limits by mutual agreement with the 
proprietors, and to exonerate themselves from all payments by 
accepting concessions reduced to one-fourth of the maximum 
extent. The old landed proprietors have preserved then not only 
the land cultivated by themselves, but that portion cultivated by 
_ the peasants which exceeded the maximum fixed by the law relating 
_ to concessions, and also the land which the peasants have them- 
selves renounced in order to alleviate the conditions of purchase. 
Speaking generally, in every 100 dessiatines, 41 have been allotted 
to the peasants and 59 have remained the property of the seigno- 
rial class; but taking into account the lands which the nobility have 
sold, the extent conceded to the peasants is to that’ which the 
proprietors possessed at the moment of purchase, in the proportion 
_ of 38 to 62. 

In sixteen of the ninety-six districts comprising the eight govern- 
ments, rather more than half of the lands of the nobility have been 
ceded to the peasants by purchase. The concessions represent a 
proportion of 40 to 50 per cent. in thirty-seven of these districts, 
from 30 to 40 per cent. in twenty-nine, and 20 to 30 per cent. in 
thirteen ; in only one district, that of Bobrovsk, does the proportion. 
descend as low as 17 per cent. The average extent actually conceded 
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to peasants belonging to the ex-serf class was from 2 to 3 dessiatines 
for half of the number, a quarter received from 3 to 4, and for an 
eighth part the amount was between I and 2; of the whole number, 
8 per cent. (representing orphans) received portions averaging 
considerably less than 1 dessiatine. If we take a table distinguishing 

the four zones, it will be seen that the variations in the proportional - 
numbers of peasants in the ex-serf class are in some cases very 

considerable. 


To every Hundred Ex-Serfs recewwing Concessions. 






































Proportion 
Extent. In the In the In the In the Industrial 
* Tchernozéme *«Tchernozéme «Transition and 
without Fallow.” Half Fallow.” Zone.” Wooded Zone. 

Dessiatines. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
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We will now consider to what extent the variations which 
appear in the above proportions are affected by the conditions of 
tenancy or proprietorship. In the ‘“ Tchernozéme without fallow,” 
where the annual redemption payments were less than the rent, 
the peasants as a rule elected to retain the whole of the land culti- 
vated by them, about 2. to 3 dessiatines to each, and nearly three- 
fourths of them obtained concessions to this extent; in the three 
other zones, on the contrary, the amount of rent was not equal to 
the redemption payments, but in the “transition ” zone the differ- 
ence is insignificant, and the peasant allotments, generally speaking, 
greater than in the central “‘ Tchernozeme,” have been to a very 
inconsiderable extent modified by purchase. 

There was a very great difference in the “‘ Tchernozéme half 
‘¢ fallow ”’ zone, between the rental and the annual redemption pay- 
ments. There, notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, land could 
be easily leased at a rental of from 1 to 2 roubles the dessiatine, yet 
the annual redemption payment was at the rate of 2 roubles to 
2 roubles 40 copecs per dessiatine. Under these circumstances the 
peasants demanded free grants, that is, allotments of less than one 
dessiatine ; and a large number of proprietors thought it better to 
erant these concessions and to sacrifice a certain amount of rent 
and purchase money, and this the more readily as they could let a 
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considerably larger quantity, and they also had the prospect of 
seeing within a short space of time their rents considerably 
increased. Finally, in the industrial and wooded zone, where the 
annual redemption payment was considerably higher than the 
rental, free allotments were the exception, as the landed proprietors 
had no interest in retaining land of which the rental had not till 
then been nearly equal to the redemption payments. 

The proportions already shown for the four zones are distributed 
as follows among the eight governments :-— 


To every Hundred Ex-Serfs receiving Concessions. 
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Tambow. | Toula. | Penza. | Kaluga. Voronej. Orel. | Koursk.| Riazan. 
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As regards the ex-crown and appanage peasants, nine-tenths 
secured rather more than an average extent of 3 dessiatines—in 
round numbers, out of 1co members of this class 26 received from 
4to 5, 24 from 3 to 4, 22 from 5 to 6,and 19 more than 6 dessiatines 
of land. It will be observed that the proportional number of crown 
and appanage peasants distributed among the governments and 
natural divisions fixed by the Statistical Committee, is not charac- 
terised by those divergences which appear in the case of the serfs. 


To every Hundred Crown and Appanage Peasants recewing Concessions. 
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To every Hundred Crown and Appanage Peasants receiving Concessions. 
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The result of the statistical inquiry points out very clearly the 
changes effected by purchase, which have taken place in recent years 
in the possession of landed property. Before 1861 the land in the 
eight governments was approximately distributed as follows :— 
17,500,000 dessiatines, or rather more than 55 per cent. of the total, 
was in the possession of the nobles; 11,000,000, or 35 per cent., 
belonged to the State; 1,500,000, or 5 per cent., to the class of small 
proprietors; and the same quantity to churches, convents, towns, 
merchants, bourgeois, and others. At the end of 1877 the peasants 
were in possession of nearly 18,500,000 dessiatines, or 58°6 per cent. 
of the total; the proportion held by the nobles was reduced to 29°5 
per cent., representing about 9,283,000 dessiatines, and the remain- 
ing 12 per cent. was in the hands of the State, church, towns, 
&e. 

M. de Séménow, taking as a basis the valuations made by land 
banks and ‘‘ zemstvos,” estimates the value of peasant land in the 
‘“Tcehernozéme without fallow” zone at 80 roubles the dessiatine; 
in the “‘ Tchernozéme half fallow ’’ at 70 roubles; in the ‘“‘ Transition 
zone’’ at 50 roubles; and in the industrial and wooded zones at 35 
roubles the dessiatine. By the aid of these computations, which 
correspond to the capitalized value of the leases at the rate of 6 per 
cent., and which seem rather below than above the mark, M. de 
Séménow arrives at the following amounts, representing the 
approximate total value of the landed property held by peasants, 
that is, its capital value, less the purchase charges with which it is 
burdened :— 
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Property Held by Ex-Serfs. 


Roubles. 
2,627,000 dessiatines in Zone I @ 8o roubles the dessiatine ........ 210,000,000 
1,240,000 ne Te 76 Pea phe alls weitlag al Pa 87,000,000 
1,564,000 b. LIV? eee Seite EN TS. 78,000,000 
1,413,003 a4 EVN 5 td DRIFT YT VcnTHIa SRS 50,000,000 
SOE tly we caniyvvitaonnicationdvnnielvaaalegabivass 425,000,000 


Buildings and dependencies—8 75,000 houses (@ 150 roubles each —131,00€,000 














stale’ 2 eaigneedisa thvaeebtbera 556,000,000 

Less redemption advances (without amortization), ......c..ccccscseeeccsseee 171,000,000 
» capitalization of temporary advances o....scescssssessnereeseseersenees 68,000,000 
Mota E ave. see ged Aue eee 239,000,000 

Net capital property of the ex-serf class. ............ssssseecceneececeseseeseenens 317,000,000 





Property Held by Ex-Crown and Appanage Peasants. 
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EV TN ie lL el lhe OR eee Ae ieee Re 977,000,000 
Mees CAMItalization OF ACVANICES .........-...-r.ccersesacorrconcscovessnssaseovaronspantons 119,000,000 
Net capital of ex-crown and appanage peasants oo... ccc eeeeeeeeee 858,000,000 





It will be seen from the above statement, that the value of landed 
and house property held by the peasants represents a total of 
1,533 million roubles, and deducting the hypothecation amounts 
with which the terms of redemption have burdened it, it leaves a 
total of 1,175 million roubles this gives an average net capital of 
about 350 roubles to each family in the serf class, and rather more 
than 1,000 roubles to each family in the crown and appanage class. 
Taking the actual net revenue derived from the land, after deducting 
expenses incurred in tilling and cultivation, and annual redemption 
payments, M. de Séménow estimates the amount derivable by each 
family in the former category at 21 roubles, and 61 roubles in the 
latter. Following the same system of valuation, the landed property 
of the nobility in the eight governments referred to, represents a 
total value of 592,350,000 roubles; that owned by the merchants 
75,660,000 roubles; and other classes 1 million roubles, amounting 
in the aggregate to 669 million roubles. If we add this amount to 
the 1,533 million roubles representing the value of the peasant 
lands, we arrive at a grand total value of 2,202 million roubles for 
the whole of the region referred to in the inquiry. 

F 2 
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The volume recently issued gives some very interesting and 
detailed information respecting the different systems of land tenure, 
practised by the peasant class. Out of 17,631,500 dessiatines 
granted to rural communes, 1,900,000 or about 11 per cent. are 
cultivated by individual or family proprietors, and about nine- 
tenths or 89 per cent. come under the régime of communal property. 
There is a much larger proportion of individual and family pro- 
prietorships in the ex-crown peasant class than among the ex-serfs. 
Of the whole extent of land held by the latter, only 199,595 dessia- 
tines, or rather more than 3 per cent., appear in this category, 
whereas in the former it is represented by an extent of 1,724,952 
dessiatines, or about 15°6 per cent. The government of Koursk 
shows the highest proportion, it being in the ratio of 53 per cent. 
In some districts of this government the percentage is even higher 
than this, mounting as high as 97 per cent. in Tim, 83 per cent. in 
Soudja, and varying between 74 and 78 per cent. in Stary-Oskol, 
Rylsk, Stchigrow and Fatége. In Orel it is about 32 per cent., and 
in Toula 23 per cent. In those districts which are distinguished by 
such a large proportion of land owned by individuals or families, 
this mode of tenure by crown peasants has been extensively 
practised for some considerable time; the act of purchase, so far as 
they are concerned, has simply confirmed their right to the posses- 
sion of land in which for many years they had enjoyed a kind of 
proprietary right, and in this respect there is a very great difference 
between them and the same class who inhabit the governments of 
Voronej and Tambow, where Russian colonisation is only of very 
recent date, and in which the proportion of individual or family 
property is represented by 3 per cent. and 7 per cent. respectively. 
In Kaluga, one hundreth part only of the whole extent of peasant 
land may be included in this category ; and this proves that a very 
powerful factor, viz., the sterility of the soil, exercises a consider- 
able influence in the distribution of land held by the individual 
peasant or by peasant families. 

Among the serfs the system of individual tenure was compara- 
tively unknown before the year 1861, and since the purchase 
system was introduced, less than 200,000 dessiatines have passed 
from the hands of collective proprietors into the possession of 
individuals or families, and it is only in the government of Toula 
that the extent of land transfer assumes any great importance; in 
this government 70,000 dessiatines, belonging to 274 communes, 
and comprising 8,500 families, were transferred. Next in order of 
importance ranks the government of Koursk, where the peasants of 
184 communes divided among them 32,000 dessiatines, or 5 per 
cent. of the whole extent originally held by the serfs in this district. 
In the other governments the amount is insignificant, and in 
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Tambow individual tenure is even unknown to the serfs to the 
present day. The following table shows the extent of landed pro- 
perty held by both classes of peasants, and its distribution among 
the eight governments :— 


Land Held under the Individual or Family Régime. 











Governments. In the Serf Class. eee Total. 
Dessiatines. Dessiatines. Dessiatines. 
BIOTA D.svceiel... dc... — 43,108 43,108 
RR Sass ayicataninsy ras 970,021 91,411 161,432 
ele Se 10,249 79,553 89,802 
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BDOTIO Ph oc.) «<i 64-05 -nssas nee 20,287 99,790 120,077 
NE chicas. cscctveneve ness 18,769 343,282 362,051 
EME acc suebectssesass->- 32,016 961,754 993,770 
OS as eee 27,699 101,559 129,258 
1995595 1,724,952 159245547 
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M. de Séménow, in a preface to the work, directs attention to 
the rapid increase of the population which of late years has taken 
place in Russia; a glance at the table below will show in what 
degree it has been affected by the material condition of the people 
in the four zones referred to in the inquiry :— 


Proportional Increase in the Population during Twenty Years, comprised 
between 1858 and 1878. 





In the Crown 
Zones. In the Serf Class. 


an 
Appanage Peasants Class. 








Per cnt. Per cnt. 
“ Tchernozéme without fallow ”’............ 19°6 25°0 
N - a 20°3 28°6 
OT cece 18°2 20°4 


Industrial and wooded ........ 18°4 18°0 


Whole region ............. 19°2 
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There are two facts worthy of notice in connection with the 
foregoing table, and which bear testimony to the influence exercised 
by the degree of the favourable conditions of life over the increase 
of the population. In the first place, if we draw a comparison 


between the first two zones, where the soil is rich and fertile and of — 


a highly productive nature, and the two last, which do not possess 


the same natural advantages, it will be seen that in the former the — 


increase during the last twenty years has been considerably more 
marked than in the latter; and again, the ex-crown and appanage 
peasants, who enjoy a very much larger extent of land than the 
serfs, have greatly increased in numbers (if we except the industrial 
and wooded zones, where the increase has not been of any great 
importance), and it is evident that this increase is due in a great 
measure to the development of agriculture. 

If we take a table showing the increase of the whole peasant 
population, classed according to the extent of the allotments ob- 
tained under the Hmancipation Act, it illustrates still more clearly 
the influence exercised by easy circumstances resulting from the 
possession of good productive land. 


Proportional Increase in the Population during Twenty Years comprised 
between 1858 and 1878. 























Zones. 
Dimensions 
my “Tchernozéme | « Tehernozéme Industrial 
Allotments. without “ Transition.” and Whole Region. 
Fallow.” Half Fallow.” Wooded. 

Dessiatines. Per ent. Per cut. Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Under 1 ........ 17°3 17°O 13°2 Sy Gag 166 
From 1 to 2 | 175 ois 14°6 13°8 17°3 

ena RNG: 20:0 19°9 19°4 1377 190 

9» 8 3 4 22°7 21°9 17°6 17"! 21:2 

TALS 26°0 as 22'8 EHO 25°4 

eee ~-30°0 2.8°4 230 174 27°6 
Above 6 ........ .~ 306 ‘ 331 24:1 20°O 30°3 





The steadily progressive increase is clearly established in the 
above table, and as regards the whole region and the “ Tcherno- 
‘““zéme without fallow” zone, it exhibits a remarkable regularity. 
In the three other zones there are slight deviations in the steadily 
increasing tendency of the proportional rate. In the ‘‘ Teherno- 
‘* zeme half fallow ”’ zone there is always a chance for the peasant 
to lease land at a low rental, and in the transition zone it would 
appear that the varying nature of the quality of the soil is quite as 
important an element in determining the rate of increase as the 
actual extent of land held ; and finally, in the industrial and wooded 
zones, the inhabitants are not altogether dependent upon the culti- 
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vation of the land for their means of subsistence, but devote them- 
selves rather to manufacturing and other industrial occupations. 

The enquiry undertaken by the Central Statistical Committee is 
not merely confined to statistics of land; it deals also with the. 
question of house property ; and the information furnished with 
respect to this class of property is of a varied and interesting 
description. 

The number of rural communes in the eight governments 
amounts to 25,951, comprising 26,456 villages, and are distributed 
as follows :— 











Number Number 
hed ay of Communes. of Villages. 

PE AML ONG bcastepieidscsaceasarseet 3,129 3,163 
“CELT ies lain Sea se taeen ee 4,271 3,852 
Ventas Wii wens 1,962 1,781 
1 ON Ge Sateen ee eter 2,642 4,029 
PGE ORO WT sce o ccnp cba sesh 1,989 2,376 
3) See OE: 35837 4,119 
CUR) ach: BamONe mee! Rpm ERE 8 3,577 3,745 
PAZ ORY coe ncn ecnushashede 4,844 3,391 
OtAh castes 25,951 26,456 





These 26,456 villages contain 1,893,091 houses, averaging 72 
houses and 447 inhabitants of both sexes to each village. The pro- 
portion, both as regards houses and inhabitants, is highest in the 
governments of Voronej, Penza, and Tambow, and lowest in Toula 
and Kaluga, as a reference to the following table will show :— 





In each Village. | 





Governments. 
Average Number Average Number 
of Inhabitants. of Houses. 
BEATE W # Shirase cecraeet 873 136 | 
DG NS Sta caal otek 657 104 
LE cs cha ics eak iazonterie 621 104 
J NOS, Some a sees eae teed 470 75 
PVOMOTO} (einen hShGIY 423 67 
ULE Seer ee 353 56 
1 ef le pel ee PI 278 43 
Wyn ede & ible pela pete eee 223 38 





Of the total number of 1,893,091 peasants’ houses, of which the 
villages are composed, 1,819,005, or rather more than 95 per cent., 
are constructed of wood; 64,367, or 3°4 per cent., of brick and 
stone; and 9,655, or ‘5 per cent., of mud. It will be observed that 
in comparison with the number of those built of wood, the propor- 
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tion constructed of other materials is but insignificant, but still, 
when we consider that before the year 1861 there was scarcely a 
single brick building to be found in any of the villages, it cannot 
be denied that there has been a certain progress made. 

In the ‘“Tchernozéme without fallow,” where it is only by 
paying a high price for it that wood for building purposes can be 
obtained, the proportion of brick structures is at the rate of 6°1 per 
cent., and of mud ‘5 per cent. In the other districts the propor- 
tion of brick houses is lower, being at the rate of ,1°8 per cent. in 
the “ transition zone,” 1°4 per cent. in the industrial and wooded 
zone, and ‘g per cent. in the “'Tchernozéme half fallow,” where, 
in addition, there is a percentage of 1°0 mud hovels. 

The following table shows the proportional distribution by 
governments :— 





To every Hundred Houses. 


Governments. 
Percentage of Percentage of 

Brick. Mud. 
DOULA erst tiecntay seh 1571 O°2 
CP AUINOW cua. ico Biroscscncetares 3°9 o°9 
Eazy eigen vtoee 3°6 0°3 
Bac) Meee MRM Mtn Lr ae ue 03 
WOT ODO oo sce enatia tai yAN ree 
ali pas «aise. $5. ee 271 0'o 
ID Epis oe fatsvoctaieeuee eee 0°4: ot 
WOOMIEHK 1p artrctsrsvaurenorart 0-2 03 





The most striking feature in connection with this table is the 
exceptionally large proportion of brick houses in the government 
of Toula; and here the peasant compares favourably with the 
landed proprietor, the proportion of houses constructed of brick in 
the occupation of the latter class being about 16 per cent. This 
reform is due in a great measure to the action of the provincial 
‘“‘ zemstvos,’’ who, notwithstanding the fact that other materials are 
to be found in very large quantities in their district, are always 
ready to make advances to the peasants who desire to commence 
building operations with brick. The action of the ‘‘zemstvos’’ in this 
matter cannot be too warmly praised, and it is greatly to be desired 
that the provincial authorities of the other districts would follow 
the example set them by the “zemstvos” of Toula, as,if any proof were 
needed to show the very great advantage stone possesses over wood 
as a material for house construction, it is amply furnished in the 
number of fires which so frequently break out, and when attacking 
a wooden building, rage with such fury that it is almost a matter 
of impossibility to subdue them until the property is entirely 
destroyed. 


eee 
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There is of course a much larger proportion of brick and stone 
used in the construction of houses outside the villages and on the 
estates of the landed gentry, than is to be found in those inhabited 
by peasants. Out of 113,400 buildings, 102,877 are composed of 
wood, 9,451, or 8°4 per cent., of stone, and 962, or ‘8 per cent., of mud. 
Here also may be noticed a certain improvement, which has taken 
place during the last twenty years. In the choice of building material 
the conditions of life of the landed proprietor play a more con- 
spicuous 7éle than in the peasant class, and the variations which 
appear in the proportions in the respective provinces are determined 
by these conditions of life and the abundance or scarcity of wood 
or stone :— 





To every Hur.dred Houses. 








Governments. 
Percentage of Percentage of 

Brick. Mud. 
oh OTC Ea Smee eae a TS: 16°I 0-3 
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Deel is eh es We diacetate: 6'0 0:3 
STEUER ME eee RO pre 4°9 06 
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It would appear from the results of the enquiry into the methods 
employed in roofing, that no very great improvements have recently 
taken place; in the dwellings of the peasantry thatched roofs are 
invariably to be found, those made of wood representing only 5 per 
cent. of the total, while the proportion of iron is as low as ‘2 per 
cent. In certain governments, however, there is a greater per- 
centage of wooden roofs, in Riazan it is as high as 18 per cent.; in 
Kaluga 11°5 per cent., and 6 per cent. in Tambow and Penza. The 
use of tiles is only exceptionally adopted, as out of 1,893,000 
dwelling houses, only 175 are roofed in this manner. Thatched 
roofs are also more generally found on the houses belonging to 
landed proprietors as well as those of the peasants, but this kind of 
roof is only represented by a proportion of 65 per cent., wood 
showing a percentage of 17 per cent., iron 14 per cent., and tiles 
rather more than ‘5 per cent. Taking the different provinces, 
considerable variations will be found in these proportions; for 
example, the proportion of wooden roofs in Kaluga appears to be 
at the rate of 48 per cent., in Penza 43 per cent., in Riazan 28°5 per 
cent., and in Tambow 25°5 per cent., while for iron roofing the pro- 
portions are 20 per cent. in Tambow, 18 per cent. in Toula, 15°5 
per cent. in Voronej, and about 14 per cent. in the governments of 
Orel and Riazan. 
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This brief notice is by no means to be considered an exhaustive 
review of the work recently issued by the Central Statistical Com- 
mittee; containing as it does long series of tables, and produced in 
a manner which admits of numerous combinations, it constitutes a 
source of most valuable information for the study of a host of 
questions both economic and administrative, thus supplying a want 
which has until now been very much felt. Weare compelled to 
take leave of this interesting volume with the consciousness that we 
have left many important parts of it untouched, but at the same 
time we have extracted what we consider the most salient points, 
taking our information chiefly from the excellent preface by M. de 
Séménow. We think, however, that this notice will suffice to show 
how important is the task which has been undertaken by the 
Committee, and the interesting facts which may be deduced from 
it. When the whole of the work is completed and the second 
volume published, the Russian empire for the first time will possess 
complete and detailed statistical information of landed and house 
property. 
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I.—Financial and Commercial History of 1880. 


Tue following introduction by Mr. Robert Giffen is taken from 
the Supplement to the Statist of 29th of January, 1881, in continua- 
tion of similar notices for previous years :— 


Summing up of the Financial History of 1880—Causes of the Present 
Trade Prosperity—T he Peculiar Condition of the Money Market— 
The Position of the Stock Markets—Conclusion. 


“The proverb that ‘A nation is happy whose annals are dull’ 
may be applied with some truth to the business community of a 
nation. When business affairs are most prosperous there is usually 
but little to record. When there are great and exciting events, 
making a dramatic narrative possible, we may be sure that there has 
been something wrong. It is almost sufficient, then, to say of the - 
past year that the business record is dull in order to characterise it 
as one of prosperity. Certainly, as compared with several previous 
years, though not devoid of genuine interest for men of business 
and economists, the year 1880 has not, in a business view, been 
sensational. In 1873 there occurred the Vienna and New York 
panics, with many commercial and financial failures, and with 
money touching g per cent. in London, and imminent danger of 
panic there. In 1874, the agitation of 1873 continued, with high 
rates for money and excited markets; although it was not quite so 
stirring a year as its predecessor. In 1875 occurred the great Collie 
failures, and the foreign loan collapses, including the default on 
the Turkish debt, which brought so much misery to thousands of 
investors and to the stock exchange and its entourage. In 1876 the 
excitement caused by the events of the previous year continued, the 
stock exchange being especially panic-struck. In 1877 came the 
commotion of the Russo-Turkish war, which had a great effect on 
business, because of the weakness in which the events of previous 
years had left it. In 1878 there occurred the gigantic City of Glasgow 
Bank failure, with its accompanying commercial break-down. And 
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lastly, in 1879, though it was less stirring in one way than its 
predecessors, came that sudden and extraordinary revival of trade 
which we described a year ago, and which derived its dramatic 
interest from the fact of its being a rebound from the extremity of 
depression which had been reached in the beginning of the year. 
The year just past, however, presents none of these extraordinary 
incidents. There has been much activity in business and in the 
money market, as well as on the stock exchange, but it has been for 
the most part. of a quiet and steady kind, and there has been little 
to attract ontside attention. The annals are consequently dull, but 
the year is the most satisfactory that has been known in trade since 


1872. 
* Summing-up of the History. 


“The history may be summed up very shortly. The year opened 
with trade good and a general feeling of hope and confidence, the 
result of the great revival at the end of 1879. Itappeared, however, 
very soon that the revival had been accompanied by a certain excess 
of speculation, and by an advance in the prices of raw materials 
which could not be maintained. As the year progressed the specu- 
lation broke down, and the prices of iron and other raw materials 
dwindled; this downward turn being apparently assisted by the 
dissolution of parliament and the general election in March and 
April, which had the effect of occupying largely the time and thought 
not alone of leading business men, but of the mass of the nation. 
This state of things continued through the summer and into the 
autumn, but after September a new speculative tendency was 
developed, which has been especially marked on the stock exchange. 
During the last few months there has indeed been a remarkable 
steadiness in the prices of leading wholesale commodities, principally 
of iron and other metals, at a level somewhat above that of the spring 
and summer, but considerably below the momentarily inflated figures 
at the beginning of the year. All through, however, notwithstanding 
these minor ups and downs, the tone has been good, and the volume 
of business has been much greater than it was in 1879; the increase 
being shown down to the last, although since September the 
comparison has been with months of 1879, in which revival had 
commenced. To mention only a few of the leading statistics of the 
year, we find that the imports show an increase of 137 per cent. as 
compared with 1879; the exports of British and, Irish produce an 
increase of 16% per cent.; the entries and clearances of shipping 
(foreign) an increase of 13# and 124 per cent. respectively, and 
coastwise of 14 and 22 respectively; the railway traffics an increase 
of from 5 to 74 per cent.; and the bankers’ clearing house returns 
an increase of over 15 per cent., the increase on the fourths of the 
month being over 10 per cent. The improvement, though very 
general, has been specially marked in the iron and cotton trades. 
The production of iron, as will be seen from the detailed information 
in the present supplement, has increased from about 5,900,000 tons 
in 1879 to 7,200,000 in 1880, or more than 20 per cent., and latterly 
a more than proportionate share of this increase has been absorbed 
in the home consumption, although the revival itself began with an 
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increase of the export demand. Inthe cotton trade the improve- 
ment has been also very signal. Theincrease in the export of cotton 
eoods to India, compared with 1879, has been over 32 per cent., and 
the latest reports are, that, great as the export has been, the distri- 
bution to consumers in India has been on a large scale, and the 
markets are not overstocked. The prosperity of these two great 
trades has led to and stimulated the prosperity of others. There 
have been other circumstances to add to the improvement, such as 
the better home harvest of 1880 compared with 1879 (the harvest 
improvement, however, not having been so great as was at first 
thought); but the main features of the general trade improvement 
have been those above stated, viz., the greatly increased production 
and consumption in the iron and cotton trades. Beyond this the 
leading characteristic of the year’s business seems to have been a 
great advance in the prices of securities late in the year, principally 
in securities of an inferior description, coupled with a large issue of 
new securities. The progress of trade prosperity has induced specu- 
lators on the stock exchange to anticipate a large investment of 
surplus profits in securities, and the result has been a most noticeable 
inflation of the stock markets. The average advance in securities 
from the lowest point of 1879, according to a recent article in the 
Statist,* exceeds 17 per cent., and this represents an augmentation 
of aggregate market values by something lke 600 million pounds 
in the United Kingdom alone. The phenomenon, whatever may be 
thought of it, and whatever may be the consequences, is one of the 
most ; palpable evidences of the prosperity of trade. 

“Nor has the year been disturbed by any remarkable events in 
the money market. There have, in fact, only been two changes in 
the bank rate of discount during the year, viz., a reduction from 
3 to 25 per cent. in June, and an advance from 23 to 3 per cent. in 
December. No facts could testify more eloquently to the quiet of 
Lombard Street. Business has been good, and the banks have made 
good profits, as was evident from the reports issued last July, and 
the reports which have been issued during the present month; but 
this has not been due in any way to a great increase of business or 
to the fact of rates being high and the money market excited. The 
reason is that credit has been good, and there have been no bad 
debts. To some extent, however, the freedom of the money market 
from disturbance and from higher rates for money than what have 
actually prevailed, has been the result of peculiar circumstances, 
which have been favourable for the moment, though the ultimate 
effect, as is, perhaps, foreshadowed by the advance in money since 
the present year commenced, may be different. Money has been 
easy, because the Bank of France, in its discretion, allowed its stock 
of gold in the autumn to run down to a point at which, it appears 
to outsiders, there may be some difficulty in France retaining the 
possession of a gold standard. But for this unexpected supply 
towards meeting a great drain of gold to the United States, it would 
hardly have pear possible for the Bank of England to maintain such 
low rates as 24 and 3 per cent. throughout the year. As we shall 
see later on, the whole monetary situation has now become the more 

* See Statist, 11th December, 1880. 
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interesting in consequence. Still, the low rates were maintained 
throughout the year, and Lombard Street remained without exciting 
events. 

“The above brief narrative includes the leading features of the 
business year. To make the history more complete it would be 
necessary to go into details which would be out of place in this 
introductory essay, and which will be found recorded at length in 
the trade reports, statistical tables, and diagrams in the present 
supplement. The diagrams may be especially referred to as illus- 
trating more especially the condition of the money market, and the 
movements of prices. The progress in the prices of iron and other 
wholesale commodities from an inflated price at the beginning of 
the year, and from that to a steady price in the autumn, is shown 
with especial clearness. Avoiding these details, it may be useful 
to notice, in summing up the history, that there appears to have 
been no political event, except the general election already noticed, 
which has had the smallest effect on trade, although there have been 
events of a kind to have affected trade adversely, or to have had the 
appearance of affecting it, if the conditions had not been so favour- 
able to prosperity in trade. These events have comprised the Dul- 
cigno affair and the Greek difficulty; the disaster in Afghanistan, 
necessitating General Roberts’s march from Cabul to Candahar; 
the Basuto war and the revolt of the Transvaal ; and, above all, the 
agrarian crisis in Ireland, which has made the condition of Ireland 
question the engrossing topic of the year. Looking at these matters, 
it would be easy to paint the politics of 1880 in gloomy colours, 
and to infer that trade could hardly be prosperous with the political 
conditions so adverse. But the great movement of trade appears 
to have gone on unaffected by these events and conditions. The 
reason would appear to be that the magnitude of business is such 
as to minimise the influence of even first-rate political events. To 
a country like England the Afghan and Cape wars are after all ‘ little 
wars ’—wars with ‘limited hability,’ to repeat a phrase I have more 
than once applied. The disaffection of a certain part of Ireland, 
again, perhaps a third or a half of the country, is only the disaffec- 
tion of a small fragment of the United Kingdom, about a fifteenth 
part only; and hence the circumstance of that disaffection, however 
important in the political sphere, affects the present business position 
so little that consols in November advanced above par the first time 
for nearly thirty years. The Hastern troubles, with the risk of war 
they involve, are regarded more seriously by business men; but 
here, after all, the chance of a great war arising has been only a con- 
tingency, while it is always remembered that, although such wars 
are always disastrous on their outbreak to the stock exchange, they 
must be of gigantic and unprecedented magnitude, as compared with 
anything in Europe since 1815, to affect the course of trade at all 
sensibly—at any rate when a revival of trade is in full swing. The 
outbreak of the Franco-German war of 1870 caused a first-class 
panic on the stock exchange, but the trade of this country was 
hardly affected, except in a favourable manner. 

‘The course of trade having been thus uneventful, we may pass 
on from a mere description of the history to a discussion of a few 
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of the leading economic problems presented by it. We begin with 
the question of 


““ The Causes of the Present Trade Prosperity. 


‘“‘TIn this question we may also include a discussion of the imme- 
diate prospect. If we can trace aright the influences which bring 
about the present state of things, we have some clue to the probable 
course of events in the immediate future. 

“Referring to the introductory essay in the Statist annual a 
year ago, I may point out that the revival which had then com- 
menced was clearly traced to the great contraction of production 
which had occurred in 1878-79. It was pointed out that production 
for the moment had become a great deal less than the current con- 
sumption ; that at a point this failure of supply to meet demand was 
generally felt; that this felt excess of demand stimulated an in- 
crease of production, which was simultaneously aggravated by the 
disposition of merchants and others to replenish stocks; and that 
by a law of action and reaction an increase of profitable production 
in one or two trades stimulated an increase of the lke production 
in other trades, so that production and consumption went on 
increasing, if not exactly pari passu, yet approximately so, the one 
acting on the other. From this the conclusion was drawn that, in 
spite of a bad harvest in 1879 and other lions in the path, the year 
1880 was likely to be prosperous. We may quote the exact words 
that were then used :— 

**¢ All the facts and deductions point to a continuance of the 
improvement which has begun. The facts—that so many trades 
are better, that a stimulus is given to production in all directions, 
that the harvest failure is really not of a kind to affect prejudicially 
the general movement, as it has not, in fact, prevented a start 
upwards, and that specially the improvement in India and America 


continues to affect us most favourably—all point to the one conclusion 


that the revival of trade is strong and genuine, and must be upheld 
by the causes which have set it in motion; for how long a period 
it is impossible to say beforehand, but probably for no inconsiderable 
time. ‘The orders booked in almost every trade, it is believed, will 
carry us a great way through the present year. We may also 
believe, according to past experience, that such a movement once 
started will go on augmenting, will extend from one trade to another, 
and will be strengthened by incessant action and reaction. No one 
im such a matter should be over confident, knowing what a part is 
played by the unforeseen in human affairs; but the present is a time 
for hope, and a cheerful feeling is no unimportant factor in produc- 
ing the good trade that is hoped for. The revival has given con- 
fidence, and enriched the leading capitalists and speculators—the 
people who direct production. Sucha stimulus once given will last 
a long time. 

““* Tt is objected that the rise of prices is an adverse influence to 
prosperity ; that the working classes have their purchasing power 
diminished by the rise in tea, sugar, and other articles of general - 
consumption. But to this the answer is, that a rise of prices is the 
essential part of a trade-revival, and in its earlier stages does not 
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prevent a continuance of improvement. The fuller employment 
appears to compensate, and more than compensate, the consumer 
for the rise in prices by which production is stimulated. Afterwards, 
when prices rise still higher, the effect is different, consumption 
being checked and production rendered unprofitable by a falling 
tendency in prices; but we are yet a long way from such a period. 
Prices have risen, but not as yet toavery high level. Apprehensions 
are also expressed respecting the state of the money market, and — 
the political complications in the east of Hurope. But, while fully 
believing that money is likely to be dearer, especially if trade goes 
on improving, we do not think the improvement in trade will itself 
be arrested.’ 

“ What we said a year ago by way of anticipation we may now 
repeat by way of retrospect. The revival of 1880 is the result of 
the revival of 1879; one augmentation of trade having led to 
another, and all the alleged obstacles to improvement being either 
no obstacles at all, or quite insignificant in their operation, com- 
pared with the forces at work towards improvement. The year 
1880 is, in fact, a new exemplification of the doctrine that because 
trade begins to improve it will tend to go on improving. The only 
circumstance more in favour of the past year than 1879 has been 
the better home harvest; but the diminished influence of the home 
harvest for good or for evil we explained a year ago, and too much 
ought not to be made of the alteration of this one condition. It is 
a contribution to the general account of prosperity, and nothing 
more. When a great revival like that of 1879 can occur, not only 
without a good harvest, but after one of the worst on record, which 
also followed a succession of bad harvests, we may consider it 
demonstrated that the prosperity of the United Kingdom is no 
longer bound up, as it was, with the home harvest. The important 
condition is that the prices of the necessaries of life and of raw 
materials should be cheap, and this condition may be the result of 
abundant harvests abroad, even when there are deficient harvests at 
home. 

‘“‘Looking forward to the course of business in the year now 
current, we may also repeat once more the language we used a year 
ago in anticipation of 1880. Just because business has improved 
and has gone on augmenting all through the year, we may expect 
the augmentation, ‘barring accidents,’ to continue and increase. 
The stone once set in motion keeps rolling, gathering new force, 
until some accident happens, such as is sure, sooner or later, 
to happen when inflation sets in. We should now anticipate, 
moreover, that the momentum will be greater than it was a year 
ago. The profits of trade have been greater than they were at the 
end of 1879; the tone of business circulars, especially in the iron 
trades, is stronger and more cheerful; business has advanced so 
much that already there are many signs of a rise in wages and 
prices, of which condition one or two strikes are symptoms, and not 
more than symptoms. The one doubtful point, especially in the 
iron trade, has lately been whether production was not getting to 
be considerably in excess of consumption; but the better opinion 
it will be seen from the trade circulars, is decidedly to the effect 
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that, large as the production now is, consumption is fast overtaking 
it. With good credit, and an increasing disposition to invest in 
fixed works, the demand for iron and other instrumental articles 
appears, in fact, likely to increase almost indefinitely. All this 
means a great increase of general purchasing power throughout the 
world, by which almost every trade will benefit. 

‘The alleged obstacles to improvement, which we noticed a year 
ago, though they may still be alleged, are also of as little weight as 
they were then. The rise in wages and prices, until it has gone 
much farther than it has yet done, does not really check trade, but 
rather promotes trade. The dearness of money to be apprehended 
does not seem likely during the present year, at least, to check any 
sound enterprise, while, mutatis mutandis, we may repeat what we 
have said as to the little influence of political events on the past 
year’s trade. Accidents may happen to disturb any forecast, but 
no little confidence may be felt in the immediate future of trade. 
One significant sign of improvement, it may be noticed, is now 
present, whose absence had to be remarked a year ago. We refer 
to the improvement of the revenue, which was the subject of com- 
ment in the Queen’s speech. The increase is not great, but it is a 
sign among others that improved trade is at length telling on the 
purchasing power of the masses. This sign has been long in show- 
ing itself, as it always is, but its presence indicates very surely the 
probability of an increased momentum in the current of trade. 

‘The second economic problem of the moment which we propose 
to discuss is 


“ The Peculiar Condition of the Money Market. 


_ “The money market invariably becomes interesting after a trade 
revival has gone a certain length. It is the custom to say that good 
trade leads to a good demand for money, and so makes money dear ; 
but the influence of good trade on the money market appears to be 
much more complicated and indirect, though the effect in the end is 
what is stated—viz., to make money dear. As we look at the 
matter, the influence of good trade is felt, not so much in an 
increased demand for loans in the short loan market, which makes 
money dear, as in a diminution of the reserves of the banks—that 
is, of the supply of money. The effect is the same, but the change 
in relation is produced not so much by the increased demand as by 
the diminished supply. The exact process we believe to be this : 
In dull times, when credit is bad, business contracted, and prices. 
low, the general demand for currency in a given population falls off. 
The currency not required flows into the coffers of the banks which 
keep the reserve, and if the money in use is an automatic metallic 
currency, like that of this country, identical in value with the metal 
of which it is composed, or if free minting by the public is allowed, 
the surplus in the banks is augmented by the annual production 
from the mines. All this tends to constitute a surplus which makes. 
’ money in the short loan market so cheap as to be a drug. There 
may be a very small reflux of currency into the banks, and possibly 
there may be even a slight demand for currency all through, owing. 
to the steady increase of population and wealth, which underlies the 
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ebbing and flowing of credit, and prices, but the effect of an 
augmenting surplus is produced if the annual production of the 
mines exceeds the currency demands. But trade improves, and 
then the surplus in the banks begins to disperse, simply through 
the increased need for currency in proportion to the same popu- 
lation which the rise of wages and prices incidental to good trade 
produces. All the while, no doubt, the trade demand for money is 
increasing. An increase of prices means an increase of the amount 
in bills and advances which cover the same things, while the 
improvement of credit means an increase of stocks held with 
borrowed money. But the trade demand, nevertheless, does not 
directly tell on the banks, as their deposits increase, taking one 
bank with another, part passu with the loans, and each bank, 
advancing more, thinks it has more to lend. What tells upon the 
banker in the end is the actual dispersal of the surplus cash which 
had accumulated in the dull time, and this is effected as the direct 
result of the revival of trade. The increased trade demand might 
have gone on a long time without his feeling it. Perhaps the only 
way in which he does feel it is through the increase of his liabilities 
affecting the proportion of his reserve; he begins to think it need- 
ful to keep a larger amount than he would otherwise do. Still, it 
is the reserve always through which the banker is affected by a 
revival of trade, and it is not by any felt change in the increased 
demand for accommodation that he is moved. The ultimate effect, 
as we have said, is invariable. Every revival of trade leads to 
changes which include an insufficiency of the reserves in the banks 
to meet all the demands on them, in other words, to dearness of 
money; which continues with ups and downs, until trade is again 
contracted, prices and wages fall, and surplus cash once more 
accumulates in the banks. 

“The results are somewhat concealed in the English system by 
the circumstance of there being only one reserve—that of the Bank 
of England. The other banks often cannot see why the bank 
should go up and down when they feel no change, or little change, 
in their own deposits or the demand for loans. But the economy 
effected by the one reserve system does not alter the principle we 
are stating. The action of the Bank of England in raising its rates 
would be more effective than it is if 1t compelled all the institutions 
depending on it to maintain an adequate balance. It is the power 
of the banks to employ their balances without regard to the conse- 
quences, because they can use the reserve of the Bank of Hngland 
by the instrumentality of the bill-brokers, which creates the confused 
distinction in the English money market between the dearness of 
money due to a bullion scarcity, and the dearness due to a trade 
demand. In reality, it is always a scarcity of surplus cash, a bullion 
scarcity, which causes dear money in the short loan market. 

“The point of interest in a trade revival, as regards the money 
market, is always therefore the point at which currency demands 
begin to increase, and when it becomes interesting to discuss the 
way in which the ordinary demands may be aggravated or neutral- 
ised by any extraordinary demand or supply. The tendency of 
trade is to improve, and of prices and wages to advance, indefinitely, 
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so that the point must be reached when these currency demands 
will exceed the annual produce of the mines, and the reserves of the 
banks be drawn upon, or when the proportion of the reserve, through 
the swelling of nominal advances and liabilities, will fall far below 
what banks think proper to keep. There is no possibility of pre- 
venting such a consummation, except a general moderation in the 
hour of prosperity of which no business community has yet shown 
itself capable. But, of course, the issue to which things are tending 
may be accelerated or retarded by extraordinary causes, which should 
be watched with care, then, as soon as the currency demands begin. 
The present position is that these demands have begun at a singularly 
early stage of the trade revival, or rather that they are only begin- 
ning in this country when the surplus cash has been taken away, 
and more than taken away, by an extraordinary demand from the 
United States, which appears, when analysed, to be only the net 
result of the ordinary demands for currency resulting from the 
improved trade there. The demand for the United States is an 
extraordinary one, as far as our money market is concerned; but in 
one sense, and, looking at the money markets of the gold using 
countries as a whole, it is only an ordinary demand of the kind we 
have described. Large as it is—and the United States must have 
absorbed 42 million pounds of gold in two years (12 millions of their 
own production, and 30 millions from Hurope)—it is still a mere 
currency demand, such as may always be expected after a trade 
revival. What we should say, then, of the present condition of the 
money market is that the point at which the reserves of banks are 
threatened is already being reached, and the interest of the money 
market, which attends that state of things, has already begun. 

“We are inclined to think that the movements before long will 
be incessant and violent. As already glanced at, the money market 
has only been so easy as it has been during the past year through 
an accident. The bank of France in the early autumn permitted 
its stock of gold bullion to fall from 30 million pounds—a small 
enough amount—to 22 million pounds; and this use of its reserve 
has sufficed to prevent a squeeze for money in Western Hurope, 
which the American demand would otherwise have produced. But 
the result is that no bank in Europe has now a great reserve. The 
gold bullion— 
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While the stock in the Imperial Bank of Germany can be little 
over 12 million pounds, or thereabouts, though it is not possible to 
state the precise amount, owing to the Bank of Germany not dis- 
tinguishing between its gold and silver. The amounts are very 
small for the banking systems of Western Europe. The annual 
supply of gold from the mines is also small— certainly not sufficient 
for one year’s consumption of France, England, Germany, and the 
United States, not to speak of other gold using countries, when 
G2 
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trade is good. The total does not exceed 16 million pounds to 
18 million pounds, or less than the annual consumption of the 
United States alone in either of the two past years. It may be 
assumed that the annual consumption of the United States will be 
less in the next year or two, but even if the United States only 
consumes its own production, or 6 million pounds to 8 million 
pounds annually, the difference of 8 million pounds to 10 million 
pounds will be quite insufficient for the annual consumption of 
England, France, and Germany, let alone the replenishment of the 
stock of the Bank of France. England alone, according to past 
experience, may be expected to consume from 5 million pounds to 
10 million pounds annually, if trade improves. Combining all 
these circumstances together, what we should now expect will be a 
tendency to great firmness in the money market each spring and 
autumn, culminating in a serious stringency as soon as rising wages 
and prices determine a large efflux of coin and notes for the country 
circulation. A large efflux must take place sooner or later, if trade 
goes on as it is now doing. Already it appears that the reflux of 
what went out last autumn is smaller than it has been for some 
years. The period of a real stringency in the money market may 
thus begin in the present year. Last autumn undoubtedly there 
was @ very narrow escape. The only hope of relief appears to be 
in the possibility of some of the gold drained to the United States 
returning if rates on this side should advance. But the magnitude 
of the United States’ currency demands has been so immense as to 
defy all reckoning of what more will go, or whether any will come 
back. 

“Tn any case itis clear that the bullion movements must now 
be watched as closely by those interested in money as were similar 
movements in 1871-74, when the German indemnity was being paid 
and the German gold currency introduced. The general effect on 
trade may, however, be as beneficial as these currency demands pro- 
bably were. They will tend to arrest the indefinite expansion of 
trade and the indefinite inflation of the markets for securities at a 
point when less harm has been done than if the expansion and 
inflation had gone to the utmost limit they have power to reach. 
The crisis of 1873 would probably have been worse than it was if it 
had been delayed a year or two later, and had come simultaneously 
with the foreign loan collapses and the Collie failures. No great 
harm will be done, then, if the bullion scarcity now threatened | 
produces a similar monetary stringency before its time. But the 
possibility of stringency at almost any momert must now be recog- 
nised. 

“The next problem of the moment to be discussed appears 
to be 


“ The Position of the Stock Markets. 


“ Hvery great revival of trade is accompanied by a rise of prices 
on the stock exchange, which is to be distinguished in various ways 
from a gradual improvement which is almost always going on in 
good times and bad. ‘This last gradual improvement is due to the 
competition of surplus money or ‘capital for investment in certain 
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forms, which surplus can only find a sufficient outlet when securities 
in the same forms are created in adequate quantity—a condition 
which is only occasionally present. Usually it is a great war or a 
rush towards investment in fixed works yielding a stable return to 
the investor, and where, as in the case of railways, various forms of 
guarantee or preference to particular parts of the capital required 
can be given, by which the permanent tendency to arise in the 
price of securities is momentarily overcome or checked. But the 
rise which comes along with a trade revival, though while it 
lasts it goes along with the steady and gradual improvement, is 
primarily due to other causes. It is due to the hope of an unusual 
increase in the quantity of surplus money seeking investment, which 
will accelerate the rise in securities generally until a large new 
creation occurs, and in part to the presence of such surplus money 
on the stock markets. The hope being formed, and some purchases 
for investment, perhaps, beginning, speculators of different kinds 
make large purchases with borrowed money, to await the purchases 
for investment which they believe will be made later on. And one 
rise of this kind leads to another. The earlier speculators making 
money, because they are able to sell to speculators who come into 
the field after them, look about for a new operation, and ‘go into’ 
some stock or group of stocks which has been neglected, or which 
_ has advanced least, and produce a great rise there, till, in the end, 
almost all stocks stand at an inflated level, in consequence of the 
mass of them which has been purchased, and is held, with borrowed 
money. In all this movement the presence of surplus money seeking 
investment assists. The holders may not choose to invest them- 
selves, but their funds are deposited in banks, and are ready to be 
used by speculators. Up to a certain point also what would seem 
an obvious hindrance to the rise does not have that effect, that is 
the sales by actual holders to the speculators who purchase with 
borrowed money. Such sales it might be thought would prevent a 
rise, just because they must equal the purchases. But the sales 
apparently are withheld until the stocks are ‘bid up’ to a point, the 
holders discounting the eagerness of speculators to operate, and 
then they fail to produce a fall, or produce a less fall than might be 
expected, because the money realised is in turn deposited in banks, 
so that the speculator can borrow it, or it is directly lent by the 
capitalist seller to the speculator. In the end, when the masses of 
speculative operators are found to be ‘ weak,’ the market becomes 
liable to panics or sharp reactions, of which there has been an 
illustration during the last few weeks; but with all the ups and 
downs, there is nevertheless a rise on balance in such a time as 
compared with a time when trade is bad. 

“The time comes, after several years of inflation, when losses 
occur in business, and an effort is made to realise securities, from 
which there results a fall of an analogous kind to the rise which is 
now occurring; but at present we are far removed, apparently, 
from such a time—we have only to deal with the phenomena of 
progressive inflation. 

“It would seem that the advance which has occurred during the 
last few months, and which is undoubtedly due to the speculative 
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operations described, has been one of the most remarkable on 
record. As already referred to, the table in the Statist of 11th 
December last exhibits an average rise up to that date of- upwards. 
of 17 per cent. on a vast mass of securities, the selling values of 
these securities in December being 1,847 million pounds, as com- 
pared with 1,575 million pounds in the summer of 1879; so that 
the amount of the increase is 272 million pounds. Applying this 
to the mass of securities dealt in in the United Kingdom, the 
increase of selling value could, probably, not be put at less than 
600 million pounds. Making all allowance for the portion of this. 
rise due to the permanent tendency of securities to improve, which | 
has been described, we have still an enormous change brought 
about mainly by speculative operations. Such a change in the 
conditions of business cannot but have many direct and indirect 
consequences of an interesting kind. 

‘“‘ One of the effects most commonly imagined may, however, be 
disregarded. It is supposed that the rise in securities, and the 
demand for loans accompanying it, explain directly in some way the 
dearness of money; but what we havealready said in regard to the 
money market, as to the amount of deposits in the banks increasing 
pare passu with the loans, apples especially to securities. For every 
security sold there is an equivalent quantity of ‘money’ some- 
where, and as a rise in money can only be due to a demand for loans 
exceeding the supply, there is clearly nothing in these loans where- 
with to purchase securities to produce sucha rise. They cause no 
relative scarcity of money, because the loans themselves create an 
equivalent supply. No doubt the demand for loans on the stock 
exchange is one item in the general demand when money becomes. 
dear, but it will usually be found, as we have seen in the present 
case, that the scarcity of money itself is produced by external 
influences, such as the drain of gold to America. Stock exchange 
borrowers suffer with others by the abstraction of funds from the 
loan market, but their own operations do not directly contribute to: 
the scarcity. 

‘‘ It would seem, however, that although the borrowing on secu- 
rities does not directly raise the value of money, it helps indirectly 
to that result by the actual fact of a rise, with its accompaniment. 
of a large creation of new securities. The rise is a new cause of 
stir in business. There is a notion about that securities are held 
exclusively by investors living on the income from them; but this 
is not an accurate notion. A vast mass is held by people actually 
in business, or by half-retired capitalists who have other income, 
and who are always ready for an operation. A rise in securities is 
tempting to all this class, by furnishing the funds for new opera- 
tions, either in trade or in the undertaking of new schemes which 
eventually lead to the creation of new securities. ‘There is one class 
of business men, indeed, who are specially hable to be stimulated by 
a rise in securities—the class of great contractors. ‘The operations 
of contractors—Mr. Brassey, if I remember rightly, is the authority 
for the statement—extend over long periods, and in the case of 
railways or similar works in foreign countries, involve the accept- 
ance of bonds or shares in payment, which the capitalist contractor 
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must have time to realise. A rise lke that which has recently 
taken place, therefore, is a windfall to this class.. They are enabled 
to realise lumps of securities which may have hung on their hands 
for a long time, and their capital again becomes mobile. But all 
this stir and creation of new securities, though good for trade, adds 
to the forces of dispersion acting on the cash reserves of the banks, 
and so tends to make money dear. 

““ The effect of a rise in securities in making money dear is some- 
times described in another way. It enables foreigners to sell inter- 
national securities on our markets and take the proceeds home; but 
this mode of explanation would hardly apply to the last eighteen 
months, in which the advance has gone on step by step on every 
stock exchange in the world, and in which, with the exception of 
New York, all the exchanges have been in favour of London. The 
first explanation is both in our view more general and more accu- 
rate. It is only at times that a rise in securities in one market 
brings into operation the special dispersive force of sales by 
foreigners, and helps to turn the exchanges against that market. 

“The most important effect of the rise in securities is, however, 
that which it produces on investors and those various classes—for 
they are not all one class—directly connected with bringing about 
the rise. ‘T'o all appearance the effect is purely one of demoralisa- 
tion, with very little compensation. Hvery holder is made to think 
he is richer than before, though there may be no difference, or little 
difference, in the return of his investment; investors are sorely 
tempted to -become operators; people who have ‘operated’ in a 
small way are induced to believe, by the almost constant rise, that 
they can go on adding indefinitely to their capital; and so the mania 
for speculation is excited, with the usual calamitous results. Above 
all, the rise, by diminishing the apparent yield on investments, tends 
to make investors discontented with the rate of interest they receive, 
and so paves the way for the gambling promoter. Disgusted by 
the return on good securities, investors go more and more into those 
of an inferior class, causing them, with the aid of speculative opera- 
tions, to rise disproportionately, till in the end many quiet people 
become unable to realise the distinctions between good and inferior 
securities. ‘This is the time for the promoter. There are many new 
schemes which ought to succeed, but in the crowd the fraudulent, 
as well as the genuine, get through. The effect of the rise on the 
speculative class is equally injurious. Speculation becomes more 
gigantic and aimless, and the gambling spirit developed is not always 
confined to the stock exchange. | 

“Almost the only class which profits by the new condition of 
the stock markets is the capitalist who keeps his wits about him, 
and who lends money to the weak speculators with a margin or 
other security. This class obtains a good rate for its money when 
the markets are inflated. Stock exchange borrowers have not the 
entire short loan market open to them. The only capitalists they 
can go to are capitalists who are either members of the stock 
exchange or closely connected with it, and who either lend their 
own money or have credit to borrow from the banks—the amount 
lent by the banks, however, being seldom at any time very large, 
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and not varying so much in amount as is sometimes supposed, as 
the maximum limit of what can be lent on the stock exchange is 
always much the same. Abroad—in Paris for instance—the con- 
nection of the banks and other credit institutions with the bourse 
is direct and extensive; but in London what the banks lend is only 
a part of the stock exchange fund, which is fed from many other 
sources, and largely consists of the capital of members and their 
clients. Hence it is that when money becomes dear, the stock 
exchange borrower suffers most. He has only a limited access to 
capital; banks are indisposed to increase their maximum, even if 
they do not contract their stock exchange advances; and so the 
weak speculator has to pay whatever interest is asked by the few 
with whom he can deal; but the capitalist from whom he borrows 
has a most profitable investment for his money. 

‘“The condition of the stock markets is in these ways an 
important factor in the present economic situation. It is connected 
with and indicates the revival of trade; it helps to make money 
dear by strengthening and adding to the dispersive forces acting on 
the money market ; it stimulates trade; and it also helps powerfully 
to produce the demoralisation of a period of inflation by making 
investors discontented, and accustoming them to dealing or opera- 
ting, instead of investing, and by stimulating speculators and 
promoters. We are only at the beginning of a period of inflation, 
barely eighteen months having passed since the depression was at 
the lowest; but seldom has the progress towards inflation been so 
rapid as it has lately been. We must be prepared for great move- 
ments and great excitement on the stock exchange during the next 
few years, of which the commotion of the last fortnight is ony a 
forerunner and a sign. 


“ Conclusion. 


“We may sum up very briefly the conclusions of this long 
review. ‘The year 1880 has been very prosperous as the first after 
along period of depression, during which the employment of the 
industrial machine has increased without a sensible alteration of the 
condition of cheapness so essential to the profit of the capitalist. 
To all appearance the conditions of prosperous trade remain, and 
the year 1881, according to former experience, should be even more 
prosperous than its predecessor. At the same time, all business is 
likely to be affected by the dearness of money consequent on the 
scarcity of bullion, but not, it may be hoped, unfavourably. Dear 
money, as a check to extravagant inflation, ought rather to be 
welcomed than otherwise. The great advance on the stock markets 
is also a sign of the rapidity of the advance which has been made 
towards a period of inflation. While it stimulates trade and helps 
to make money dear, it has a potent demoralising influence which 
will now begin to be widely felt. The year 1881 is likely enough 
to be less dull than the year which has now been reviewed.” 


The contents of the Financial and Commercial History of 1880, 
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from which the foregoing introduction is taken, are indicated below, 
12. — 


The Foreign Trade of 1880—United States Trade of 1880— 
French Trade Returns. 


Charts. 


Clearing House Returns—Bank of England—New York Hxchange 
Rate on London—Bank of France—Rate of Exchange between 
London, Paris, and Berlin—Italian Five per Cent. Funds and 
Exchange Rate—Indian Exchange Rate—Price of Silver— 
Consols and Indian Stock—Colonial and Government Loans— 
French, Austrian, and Russian Funds—Foreign Stocks— 
Egyptian and Turkish Loans—South Austrian Railway— 
British Railways—Canadian and American Railways—Banks. 

Extracts from Trade Circulars. 
(Illustrated with Diagrams showing the Course of Prices.) 

The Iron Trade—Coal—Copper—Tin—Tin-plates—Lead, &c.— 
Engineering Trade — Shipbuilding —Freights—The Cotton 
Trade—Wool—Silk — Linen, Jute, Flax, d&c.— Hides and 
Leather—W heat Trade—Rice—Sugar—Tea—Coffee—Cocoa— 


Wines and Spirits—Chemicals—Tallow—Petroleum—Indigo— 
Wood—Bullion—Silver. 


Index to Tables. 





Bank Returns— 
Bank of England—Bank of France—Bank of Germany—Bank 
of Austria—Bank of the Netherlands—Associated New 
York Banks—Savings Banks. 


‘CLEARING HousE Returns— 

London Bankers’ Clearing Returns—Settlings on 4th of the 
Month. 

Stock Exchange Settling Days—Foreign Market Rates of Discount 
—HExchanges and Bullion—Public Revenues—Stock Exchange 
Securities—Traffic Returns—Pauperism—Prices of Wholesale 
Commodities—Allotments of Indian Council Bills in 1879— 
Statistics of Failures. 


Il.—The Fires in London during the Year 1880, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1880, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in continua- 
tion of similar notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,194. Of these 206 were false alarms, 117 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 1,871 were calls for fires, of which 
162 resulted in serious damage, and 1,709 in slight damage. 

“These figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
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posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further on._ 

‘The fires of 1880, compared with those of 1879, show an 
increase of 153; and compared with the average of the last ten 
years, an increase of 224. 

“The proportion of serious to slight losses—162 to 1,70g—is 
decidedly favourable; and, although there has been a very large 
increase in the total number of fires, the amount of property 
destroyed compares most advantageously with the losses of former 

ears. 

“The following table gives it both in actual numbers and per- 
centages :— 





Number of Fires. Percentages. 
































Year. 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

1866........ 326 1,012 1,338 ag Ars 100 
Oia 245 1,152 1,397 18 | 82 100 
"OB. ci.8: sels 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
OR sks 199 1,373 173572 13 87 100 
TOs 276 1,670 1,946 14 | 86 100 
He es, 207 1,635 1,842 Il 89 100 
Oy ici tces 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
fi Pe 166 1,382 1,548 II | 89 100 
ie ae 164 1,419 1,573 10 90 100 
UE Moe 163 1,366 1,529 11 89 100 
LTO AS sie} 166 1,466 1,632 11 | 89 100 
iy Pes 159 1,374 1,533 IO 90 100 
eke S ene 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
vAe ieee 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
BOL ae 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 











‘‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1880 has been gg; and the 
number of those in which life has been lost has been 26. 

‘“‘The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
160, of whom 127 were saved, and 33 lost their lives. Of the 33 
lost, 14 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 19 were suffocated or burned to death. 

“The number of calls for chimneys has been 4,292. Of these 
1,547 proved to be false alarms, and 2,745 were for chimneys on 
fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with handpumps. 

‘‘'The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 52 land 
stations has been 25,754, and the total distance run has been 58,377 
miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been 21,072,739 gallons—in round 
numbers a little more than 21 million gallons, or about 94,075 tons. 
Of this quantity, about 48,157 tons, or a little more than half of 
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the whole, were taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the 
remainder from the street pipes. 

“During the year there have been 4 cases of short supply of 
water, 34 of late attendance of turncocks, and 6 of no attendance, 
making altogether 44 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

“The strength of the brigade at present is as follows :— 


52 land fire engine stations. 
5 moveable land stations. 
117 fire escape stations. 


4 floating ys 
3 large land steam fire engines, 
35 small ys 


73 six-inch manual fire engines. 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines. 
135 fire escapes and long scaling ladders. 
3 floating steam fire engines. 
I steam tug. 
3 barges. 
17 hose carts. 
I5 vans. 
2 trollies. 
58 telegraph lines. 
170 miles of telegraph lines. 
6 fire alarm circuits, with forty call points. 
485 firemen, including chief officer, superintendents, and all 
ranks. 


‘““The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 97 by day and 212 by 
night, making a total of 309 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

“Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1880 is, unfortunately, 
very large, but, considering the energy and fearlessness which the 
men display in the execution of their duties, the number of mishaps 
is not surprising; and, so long as this spirit continues to animate 
them, the many and various casualties which the nature of their work 
obliges them to incur, are not likely to diminish. The risks to which 
the officers and men of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade are lable are 
undoubtedly greater and of more frequent occurrence than those of 
any other public body. 

‘There have been during the year 333 cases of ordinary illness 
and 78 injuries, making a total of 411 cases, of which many were 
very serious and three resulted in death. 

“The system of moveable stations, recently established, has been 
of considerable advantage, and when carried into operation on a 
larger scale will constitute a decided improvement in the brigade, as 
affording an efficient and comparatively inexpensive means of pro- 
tecting the crowded parts of the metropolis, where, owing to the 
great difficulty of obtaining sites, it is impossible to build permanent 
fire engine stations. 

* A very important improvement has been effected this year by 
the establishment of 6 circuits of fire alarms with an aggregate of 
40 call points, which very considerably reduce the distance to be 
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run by persons giving alarms of fire, and consequently the time 
of our getting information. Although this improved mode of 
communication has not been established more than a few months, 
we have already received by means of it no less than 44 good calls. 
Unfortunately, however, we have also received 33 false alarms, 
many of which were without doubt wilfully raised. Thus it will 
be seen that the great advantage of the system has not been 
obtained without harassing the men and casting a doubt on the © 
value of all messages received by these instruments. This has been 
the experience of all places which have adopted the system of 
street fire alarms; but I had great hope that in such a city as 
London we should have been free from an annoyance which, if 
persevered in, must eventually force us to discontinue what ought 
to be a very great improvement. I am still most unwilling to 
abandon this hope, and I think I may say, though not with any 
ereat confidence, that I begin to observe symptoms of a better state 
of things with regard to these useful machines for the future. 
There has been only one instance in which any one has been 
actually detected in tampering with a fire alarm. In that case the 
magistrate sentenced the offender to fourteen days’ hard labour 
without the option of a fine, and this has had a most beneficial 
effect. The police have been most vigilant and active in protecting 
the fire alarms; buta policeman cannot be set apart to watch every 
post, and the future of these street fire alarms must eventually 
depend to a very great extent on the inhabitants of London, who 
can render invaluable assistance in the way of protecting the brigade 
from being imposed upon by the tricks of foolish and evil disposed 
persons, who have not enough intelligence to appreciate the gravity 
of the offence, with its possible effect of necessitating the abolition 
of a scheme, as yet only imperfectly applied, which promises to 
secure a more efficient and more extended means of protecting the 
metropolis from fire. 

“This being my twentieth annual report, | may call attention 
to some points of interest and curiosity in connection with the 
statistics of the establishment, and I believe that the figures which 
I am about to present will not be found without significance for 
those who study the subject. 

‘“‘ Taking the fires during the past year by months, the greatest 
number has been in May (namely 219), and the smallest in 
February (104). Taking them by weeks, the greatest number has 
been in the 20th week (63), and the smallest in the 24th week (18). 
Taking them by days, the greatest number has been on Saturdays 
(289), and the smallest on Tuesdays (253). Taking them by hours, 
the largest number has been between 9 and 10 p.m. (182), and the 
smallest between 7 and 8 a.m. (31). The figures for the months, 
weeks, and days for the last twenty years, although on the whole not © 
varying materially, have at certain periods undergone considerable 
fluctuations, but those for the hours are quite constant, the largest 
number being between 9 and 10 o’clock at night, and the smallest 
between 7 and 8 o’clock in the morning. After 6 in the morning 
fires increase slowly and irregularly until about 5 in the afternoon, 
and between 5 and 10 very rapidly, attaining their maximum at the 
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latter hour. After 10 at night they diminish rapidly and regularly 
until about 6 in the morning, when, as already said, they are at 
their minimum.” 

From the tables appended to the report the following particulars 
are obtained :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous. 
years :— 





Number of Fires. 





Number. Occupations. ee Oe ST oe oy ote e won Tae) 

1880. } 1879.| 1878. | 1877.. 
MMR TUVALC TOUSOR | Sececccecaveurd santas fhueee Mhssdetes odpnes: 342 | 399 | 858 | 321 
PA INO oo aso scse nn pen cec tee Sees vearannckenceplgenens: 247 | 172 | 203 | 198 
SPIN WOR UALOES Hi 2.5 cc ck eae atts iidatiiec ronnie 53 | 58 60 56 
mony) bootiand shoe makers: ....0i.alelh Gl! 49 | 24 21 17 
mer sland colourmen ic). 2)gsistecties) izes. tone 40 | 29 28 25 
ERT POCOT I ca ,2845 4. i oscare tesa sen ciucceteauershcwts 39, (ul2o 28 29 
RENTS einai oa chase cakecor Fg Ml Phas devods ences 35 | 30 29 25 
RES LCL ON eet PO fetes oh tes tas cs. apborapnan: 34 | 24 14, 23 
9 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 33 | 25 30 2 
BONGO HOUSOS |v.c.0ccisyssnindacdorsasccuadvisvsemavivdchsess 31 32 SHE) ay 
em ArMIng SLOG sb cilycusneaise:. ccveessdavssnoesorvass™s 31] 11 9 22 
Meme a binet Makers. oi..46s.ij. Wedes iso snadsssteeesedhonarones 2h eas 27 30 
13 | Under repairs and building .......... 24 | 23 36 23 
14 | Booksellers, binders and stationers ............ 23 | 18 15 as 
MME EURTACL LET: (iho: 236 cid, sscsinbredeecd vis wees widhowoekess: 23 13 10 10 
Drei refreshment LOOMS © c....-4:0se.sescebestidessttossies. 22 10 15 14 
RE erate i ss ey) ashlee At dud dunincesecpaydenn ngs’ yA eee 11 20 
io) p Hotels and club houses..................ssacnrses+: 1S) Et 14 13 
Be PODACCONISES 922. all oeccecscaetaceevceseeesieges hi ie Way 22 15 
#0) |;Greengrocers and fruiterers, .s.....0:....2455: 16 | 25 15 13 
MO ie Whe nies gaat ftaan Soothe va, cadets 16 by 9 16 
22 | Carpenters, &c. (not cabinet makers) ........ 157957 ri 6 
BET ECONILOCLIONCTS 525005. ssveccversednevessevvenehsieascnsveede: 15 12 15 i 
SN TLE secu ovo vineteatomaertincvucnauieruiriun esiieaerovaeean 15 II 17 16 
25. | Beershop keepers ...........-..c.ccsseseescsereesessenees (15 fe) 13 8 
26 | Wine and spirit merchants ................0. 1b — — 
27 =| Furniture makers and dealers ................00:. oP sp? 11 5 
MUNI RUD OUYIOC coy iadseetnapndsnenecesie-qancdget oon coceatonses 14] 10 10 T4. 
RTOs CE (Ct a 13 joy — _ 
MN yesh ccs sonar top aceasopsaduamnd sstioubecsyace 12 1423 19 21 
MME VV ALOT OUBES | 02 bo ces a) 20s cneraceatsensapncsoewecediscres 12; — — — 
32 | Coal and coke merchants ................0cc0000 11 12 5 9 
33 | Engineers and machinists................cccceee. Ade eS 9 4 
Bee ETOVISION Merchants .i....:c..ciedcccesueeedeseveee. 1l| — — — 
I REMAN SEV pod dav st de vaet cases Moipeasereanyegondiventoonnts: KE Oa v4 6 
86 | Furriers and skinners  ..........c:csccsecseseee eee. 10 10 10 5 
MR VELOCE OTS aoe By... sa yarcanenrsso-.oacycseneseorerse-ege 10}; —*| — — 
RN a srpr ch acces facan dec siestvenes tne ranesectiegeees ey — — 
7 SENS MORN SR Se ee 10; — -- — 
1,364 — a — 
Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 ........ 807); = = 7 
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(b) A list of the fires classified under the causes to which they 
have been assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of 
occurrence :— 





Causes ant 
{TRACE Sale. 9: Eee SONY SPREE Ree Mee Ahan Fe os AME Sok onc SOME Lc te: 484 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown Gown) ..........::ccccceeteneeeteeeeeteneee 292 
So Sparks ‘from fires; Geom Aas NIN. 6 Ri eae Ve ee ae 214 
4, Casi (inevaxious ways) AAG scien ee Aen one eee oe 165 
5. Defective, or improperly set—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &. 158 
TOBE NGG Ue” SRO SER ne RMR be mR NTIS TRL 12s) aan Re ter em, erated Sepmaee (etree Bt 13] 
7. Overheating of—fiues, ovens, furnaces, Sates stoves, “Geen ae go 
8. H@ks mas ueate jaidedeeiee dees cat eggs satel ees sices bens await aaihage et ened Bom aot oped 5s 
9. Children playing with fire, matches, &c.  ............6+ ee Aa 49 
10. Boral Buea |: sahe seh ie it cve cial Abaca exiose lsu Pecan aan dad an celan ba Alan RPE Sa 36 
PTD WSmidkinig GOAOCOW Per..a Fmt aeetctreeteee hy th eat ee ote gelesen agony creat ee a5 
12) Dinoifer mate nea Wea). g.cticn a lectees cosnoteveneciaceaadenvercamivensest +. crease eae anes 32 
13: ;Airmg linen and drying stoves 22.5.508.olas..0ey aknew sets th aor ae ae es cE 
14. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, KC. oo... ccc ce eteeteneeeeenes 25 
15. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame ...1.........0.0 cece 14 
16; SS poritarieous iPM GON, J... cs.). SHES aessaessstctoeeee netat tho nstasade=sacdeceoeeaencoe ts aemere 10 
17; Tame slaking by rain. and otherwise +...) .:-cs-\.tearsde4.csescseos-utpgeaeniae Maes 10 
LB cova BEE 200 oe cesat fhe 985s sas. pole eas I aah ce a ae le ei 8 
LO.phiwewrorka st cpicch ck Mic. Babdiw, | Wepeian- asda yee 4 
90, s@hemidals explosion d0...:.s2stwiusus-heoe eae ee 3 
Miscellancous, Varying from 3<tor bias nets etapa chee tee 25 
BAS ian ote lta oct tmaet able yl ate cama tise 1,871 





(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 1,639 :— 





























Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. , Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 
1871...| 286 | 202 247 302 ayr | 258) 376 -|' Lage 
oP Bee Pte 206 203 207 220 220 229 1,494. 
Se Ny ee 209 239 199 230 243 228 1,548 
ThA ee 228 2,28 195 240 231 229 1,573 
"71D as) WeRoo 203 231 227 2.36 209 223 1,529 
“16....| />260 218 2.26 235 242 221 230 1,632 
i RA a toe 218 212 224 2.43 216 22,8 1,533 
°"78..:.| 260 191 271 234, 214 236 Pye 1,659 
TOs4 ieee 212 231 257 264 251 268 1,718 
80...) 288 |* 262 253 259 254 266 239 1,871 
Total...| 2,344 | 2,149 25349 2,339 2,414 |2,351 | 2,453 |16,399 
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Ill.—German Literature of 1879 and 1880. 


Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of 15th 
February, 1881 :— 


“Systematic view of the literary productions of the German 
bookselling trade in 1879 and 1880, extracted from the Borsenblatt: — 














1. Collections or sets of works—literary history, \ 2"8 
CDSEO Saeco aes ie OI 377 
RE CLINLY catered. socttass raha. tawdshuen toile peowacteetins fas 1,304 1,390 
3. Law, politics, statistics, trade .........0.0.... 1,683 1,557 
we Therapeutics, veterinary ............0.cccese cones 732 790 
5. Natural history, chemistry, pharmacy ............ | 841 787 
BPE NTLGRO DIV 28k AA AR ited. oteRedag 139 125 
7a, Education, German school-books, physical 1,741 1,950 

GUI CALLOTI Ptse eeecSt tase ee ee Dt 

Remmi yertite: HOOKS ii.2.,-\ leur h cited cscs eee hasonsdetee stones 434, 496 

8. The classics and oriental languages, anti- \ 481 
Guabied, Mytholopy peti. Kika verge sncaet have | 533 
9. Modern languages, old German .........0..0.....0 4.85 506 
10. History, biography, memoirs, letters................ 680 752 
a1.. Geography and travel .................+... Site oe 306 356 
12. Mathematics and astronomy ............. cee 158 201 
IE PP DID DOLORY son csce ous on fe taceedunhtucialbeeuneaetesbeoass 337 353 
14. Mercantile science, technology ............:.cecse 577 wr 653 
15. Machinery, railways, mining, nautical ............ 384 403 
BELUNEING ANG LOTESELY 02028 -...20038 nondoradeooss sp dep hese nee 103 E12 
17. Domestic economy, agriculture, gardening .... | 421 433 
18. Belles lettres, novels, poems, drama, Xe. ....... 1,170 1,209 
19. Fine arts—painting, music, &c.; shorthand.... 584 627 
20. Popular literature, almanacks...................:c0000 642 657 
BS CC CTIAGODILY. Jo... cies c cess duserannntanneonntonsstonavocepeviedine 21 20 
MPPRLISCELIANICOUS , i..... 5.05.00. cbboee Seciacssp bobs conedhedesenes 378 423 
BEM DS, 5.0.05. cccsvcesencsnesyes PRR at EAE 38 ee 300 301 
LOUALS ahr date cit die). dupes elt 14,179 14,4941 








| IV.—English Literature in 1880. 


Tae following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of 31st December, 1880, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“‘ Numerically the publications of 1880 are exceeded by those of 
1879, although the difference is not great—less than 150. Of 
course anticipation would naturally point to an increase in the 
number of volumes issued from the press in some such ratio as we 
find the population of this country advancing year by year toa 
higher figure; but the commercial depression of these last times no 
doubt has had its influence in checking literary production, or at all 
events the printing of that which the brain has produced. It is 
something, perhaps, under the circumstances, that the check has 
not been found more serious. 
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‘We do not know that a comparison of the two years’ tables 
suggests any further remark, except that January is always lable 
to seem rather capricious in its show of figures. 
for by the few days more or less by which at the end of the year the 
account is necessarily contracted, in order to get the statement 
ready to show in print as the actual year closes. 


Analytical Table of Books Published in 1880. 


Subjects. Jan. 


—_————————— | | | | | 


Theology, sermons, | | *62 
biblical, &e. ........ 


Educational, classi-) | y 47 
cal, and philo- 
ee +10 
OLGA L Gees caveaenssts 


Juvenile works and ] | *41 


tales: ......- PRET + 6 
Novels, tales, and | | *20 
other fiction ........ +10 
Law, jurisprudence, | | * 7 
Ss. eee : eee. 
Political-and social) | , 
16 
economy, _ trade +2 
and commerce .... 


Arts, science, and ] | *28 
illustrated works + 4 


Voyages, _ travels, #10 
and geographical 
research..............+. 


History, biography, | | *18 
&e. t 


Pere eee mew ens eeenenenee 


Poetry and _ the | *26 
drama, (Gates 


Year books and) /j|*61 
serials in volumes { | t+— 


Medicine, surgery, } S17, 
+ 


SEO sucka nano 5 
Belles lettres, aaa 716 
monographs, &c. J |} 9 
26 


cluding pamphlets, 


Miscellaneous, in- 
not sermons............ 


Feb. | Mar. |April.|May. 


bo 


48 
13 


19 
16 


25 
23 





29 
17 


20 
15 


31 
28 


12 


28 
10 





June. 


31 
13 


26 
12 


17 
15 


19 
10 





July. 


15 


28 
10 


Aug. 


17 
10 


29 


OU 





459 | 350 | 412 | 461/599 | 453 | 355 34d 


* New books. 





This is accounted 


Sept.| Oct. 


37| 60 
9) 20 


25] 95 
5] 22 


28] 53 
16| 14 


a 


TAT OL 
fad 
e 





= 
bo 
bo 
j=) 


[0 oe 2) 
i 
fon) 


349 | 607 


Nov. 


93 
30 


40 
24 


148 
26 


34 





Dec. 


71 
32 


46 
17 | 





113° 


16° 


34. 
11| 


6 
8 


12 | 


—_ — 


41 | 
14 


27) 
12 | 





26 
9 


658 | 671 





+ New editions. 





—_ 
Totalof 
Books on eae ch 


Subject 





| for the Yea r. q 


708 
267 


—_-— 


507 
168 


564: 
155 
380 
200 
87 
58 


204. 
22 


362 
14 


211 
74 


286 
77 


132 
55 


353 


| 148 


54 


80 
86 


271 
82 


5,708 





— 


‘i . 
975 


, 
in 
288 
363 


187 


202. 


166 
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The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions :— 











1879. 1880. 
Divisions. 
New New New New 
Books. Editions, Books. Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &............... 775 311 708 267 
Educational, classical, and philological...., 6138 ZG 507 168 
Juvenile works and tales..............ccceceeeees 153 61 564 155 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 607 406 380 200 
DMEM JULISPLUeNCe, KC. .canrnucversnsocranesassoos 102 55 87 58 
Political and social economy, trade and 99 yas 904, ne 
ME en a once Bact Racsbron 2 venient 

Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 268 85 362 L17 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 228 70 211 74 
iistory, biography, Gel 319 84 286 oH | 
Poetry and the drama... lies sssaeens 150 41 132 55 
Year books and serials in volumes _........ 286 — 353 a 
MIEINO, SUTLCLY y SOG: d..0yervsbeaiccomnrrvaann=- 136 53 148 54 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &e....., 136 43 80 86 

Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 
BORG LANVONES "eyes cssdkcseseastene desoats <9 sere eves Ane ae x 32 
4,294, 1,540 4,293 1,415 
ee ee 





5,834 5,708 





V.—Hmigraiion and Immigration in the Year 1880. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. Giffen’s report to the secretary 
of the Board of Trade, relating to emigration from and immigration 
into the United Kingdom in the year 1880 :— 


‘¢ Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the tables relating 
to emigration and immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
for the year 1880, with comparative tables for a series of years 

ast. 

: “As I had to notice a year ago, there is a large increase of 
emigration as compared with the previous years, and also a large 
increase in the excess of emigrants over immigrants, though, con- 
trary to what appeared in last report, the amount of immigration 
has itself increased and not diminished. As will be noticed in 
detail presently, the figures both as to emigration and the excess of 
emigrants over immigrants are larger than for many years past, and 
among the largest on record, while there appear to be one or two 
circumstances of peculiar interest in the returns. 

‘The exact figures as to the increase of emigration and immi- 
eration and of the excess of emigrants, are as follows :— 
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(a.) Increase of Emigration. 











Total Emigrants 

: ; : of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only, 
Number of emigrants in 1880.......... oe 332,294 227,542 
: se TD. teat eos 217,163 164,274 
TNCPGABO 0.006: j000.tseesgene- 115,131 63,268 





‘‘The increase in the total emigration is thus 115,131, as com- 
pared with 1879, although in 1879 there had been a considerable 
increase over the previous year, and the increase in the emigration 
of persons of British and Irish origin only is 63,268, also succeeding 
an increase in 1879 over 1878. The figures now touched are very 
large. The figure for the total emigration is 332,294, and since 
1870 the highest figure reached in any previous year was 310,612 in 
1873; and the figure for emigration of persons of British and Irish 
origin only is 227,542, which was only equalled in one year of the 
decade now ended, viz., 1873, when the corresponding figure was 
228,345. Previously to 1853 the nationality of emigrants was not 
distinguished in the returns, but since that date, with the exception 
of the year 18738, the present figure as to emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin has only been exceeded on two occasions, 
viz., 1853 and 1854, when the corresponding figures were 278,129 
and 267,047. In other words, emigration was last year at the 
maximum it has reached at any time since the years which imme- 
diately followed the Irish famine. 


(b.) Increase of Immigration. 
































Total Immigrants 
; ; ; of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1880 ........ 68,316 47,007 
* a i Pt ba 53,973 375936 
Increase in 1880................ 14,343 9,071 





‘‘Thus the number of immigrants has increased in the past year, 
but the increase is inconsiderable compared with the increase of 
emigrants, so that it is quite consistent with a great increase of the 
excess of emigrants. It will be seen from the last of the compara- 
tive tables annexed, that the figures of immigration for last year 
were much below those which have been at times observed since a 
fairly complete record of immigration has been kept. 
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(c.) Increase of Hucess of Emigrants. 
































; ' ; Emigration 

CN i and Trawmeretion of 
and Persons 

Immigration. of Porn 
Number of emigrants in 1880............ 332,294 227,542 
z if OM CeeE 68,316 47,007 
Excess of emigrants . sit cana 263,978 180,535 
Corresponding excess in 1879 ............ 163,190 126,338 
He je Se ageyll s 69,712 57,958 
Zn A dT pape ae 38,123 31,305 
f be ieee 44,665 38,065 





“Thus the excess of emigration—the excess of people leaving the 
United Kingdom for places out of Europe over those returning from 
the same places—was very large last year, reaching no less a sum 
than 263,978, as compared with 163,190 in 1879, and with 69,712 
in 1878, and with smaller figures still in 1877 and 1876. The total 
is in fact considerably larger than in any year since 1870, from 
which date immigration has been recorded with some completeness. 
The highest figures for any previous years were for 1872 and 1873, 
when they were respectively 225,032 and 224,196. 

“The excess of emigrants of British and Irish origin only was 
also very large last year, being 180,535, as compared with 126,338 
in 1879, with 57,958 in 1878, and with very small figures in 1877 
and 1876. It is unfortunately, impossible to compare these figures 
with those of any earlier period, the distinction between foreigners 
and persons of British and Irish origin only not having been made 
in the emigration statistics before 1876. It may be inferred, how- 
ever, from a comparison of the figures as to total emigration and 
immigration, that the above excess was probably as large as in any 
year since 1853 and 1854. The past year has, in fact, been one of 
the years of large emigration from the United Kingdom, and not 
merely of large nominal emigration, but of real loss of population, 
through more persons leaving the country for places out of Europe 
than what return hither. 

“TI may again be permitted to call attention to the coincidence 
between this increase of emigration and the revival of trade in this 
country and the United States, just as I have called attention in 
former reports to the falling off of emigration in years of depression. 

Whatever the explanation may be, tle coincidence seems well estab- 
lished. Thus far also, the coincidence of a large figure of immigra- 
tion with a high amount of emigration seems well established, 
though it remains to be seen whether, as in former periods, immi- 
eration will go on increasing for a time after emigration has begun 
to fall off. The matter was discussed very fully i in a paragraph in 
my last report,* to which I have nothing to add now, with the 

* This paragraph was as follows:—‘ The actual decline of immigration at a 
time when emigration increases appears important. It would seem to be a natural 
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exception that I may notice that so far the facts of 1880 have been 
in accordance with what was expected and with former experience. 
There appears to be a regular ebb and flow in emigration according 
as trade is good or bad, but the maximum is in years of trade 
revival succeeding a great depression, and the minimum is in the 
years of depression itself. It will be interesting to observe how far 
the future facts of emigration will conform to this order. At the 
same time it is to be observed that possibly the emigration of last 
year was swollen by a very special cause, as will be noticed after- 
wards, although in any case it was a year in which a considerable 
increase of emigration was ‘ due.’ 

‘“‘ As I had also to notice last year, the increase in the emigra- 
tion is mostly to North America, principally the United States, and 
there is, in fact, for the past year, a marked decrease in the emigra- 
tion to Australasia. The facts are brought out in the following 
table, which is continued from last year’s report :— 


Destinations of Excess of Emigrants over Immigrants among Persons of 
British and Irish Origin only in the undermentioned Years. 





? Excess of Emigrants in 
Country of Emigration 








and Immigration. 




















1876. | 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 

United States ......:...ikckad (—) 143* 603 | 20,654 | 71,758 | 140,052 
British North America. ........ 2,706 2,033 4,448 14,455 | 16,214 
VED LEST ear eee se 29,617 QOL | 32.292 35,992 | 18,274 
WANE Other DATES nv. .,nciocoensesnesese>, 5,885 3,168 584 4,133 53995 
otal Sea 38,065 31,305 | 57,958 | 126,338 | 180,535 





* Excess of immigrants. 





inference from this circumstance that there is always a certain amount of 
‘tentative’ emigration, and that of those who go away a larger number stay in 
the countries to which they depart in good times than in times when trade is 
depressed. Thus the diminution of immigration in a year like 1879 is a sign of 
the operation of causes which are likely to promote emigration for some time after- 
wards. By-and-by, as emigration increases, immigration will increase too, till at 
last, when the tide is again turning, immigration will be large in the face of 
declining emigration, and there will be a small excess of emigrants; but for the 
present, judging by past statistics, we seem to be at the comparatively early stage 
of a new tide of emigration. In confirmation of this opinion, it seems sufficient to 
glance at No. 15a of the annexed tables. It will there be seen that between 1870 
and 1873, emigration and immigration both increased, but there was very little 
increase in the excess of immigrants; that in 1874 there was a large decrease of 
emigration coupled with a large increase of immigration, so that the excess of 
emigrants showed a large diminution, the exact contrary of what is now occurring ; 
and that from 1874 to 1877 there was a steady decline of both emigration and 
immigration, but more in the former than the latter, so that the excess of emi- 
grants declined. It seems reasonable to infer that the present movement is likely 
to follow the same course, and will be followed by an increase of both emigration 
and immigration, accompanying a considerable net emigration, and then by a 
decrease of both, accompanied by a very small net emigration. Of course I do 
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“This shows that while the whole addition to the net emigration 
last year was about 54,000, the increase to the United States alone 
was 68,000; there being, in fact, a diminution of nearly 18,000 in 
the emigration to Australasia, viz., from 35,992 to 18,274. The con- 
trast between years like 1876 and 1877, when two-’hirds of the whole 
excess of emigration from the United Kingdom was to Australasia, 
and a year like 1880, when more than three-fourths of much larger 
figures is to the United States, and the proportion to Australasia 
is less than 10 per cent., appears to be very striking. 

“As in former reports, I also include a summary table, showing 
the numbers of cabin to steerage passengers included in the tables 
of emigration. The increase in 1880, it will be observed, is almost 
entirely in steerage passengers :— 


Number of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom for 
Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1880 inclusive. 














Years. Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 
0 ThA ee ea eee 41,900 96,322 138,222 
Ee a 37,147 82,824 119,971 
RIL rcsascangeetvon: 43,168 104,495 147,663 
9 RED ae ee ae 43,928 173,235 217,163 


a re, 50,734 281,560 ; 332,249 


“So far it has been possible to continue this report on much 
the same ‘lines as those of the last two or three years, the facts 
being mere or less continuous and capable of anticipation. When 
we come, however, to analyse the composition of the emigration, 
we find a sudden change. The emigration of persons of Irish 
origin, which had fallen to a very low point between 1875 and 
1879, was suddenly increased last year to 93,641, or 12,000 im excess 
of the annual average between 1861 and 1870, and slightly i in excess 
of the annual average for the period from 1853 to 1860; and the 
proportion of Irish emigration to the total emigration from the 
United Kingdom, which had fallen to about 25 per cent., has again 
risen to 41 per cent., not quite to the high proportion of former 
years, but approaching it. 

“The facts are shown in the following summary table, con- 
tinued from last year’s report :— 


not put forward any such opinion authoritatively, the sole object being to call 
attention to what seems the bearing of the figures when compared with those of 
former periods.” 
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Statement of the Number and Proportion of Persons of English, Scotch, 
and Irish Birth respectively, in the Total Emigration of Persons of 
British Origin, at different Periods. 





English. 









; Per- 
Period. centage Total. 
f 


centage 
f 


Number, 5 
Total. 


Number. Number. 


0 
Total. 





421,672 61 |695,199 
315,059 51 |617,484 
418,497 | 58 |717,796 
400,085 | 47 | 854,033 
329,467 | 34 | 969,537 


Three yrs. 1853-55) 211,013 | 30 | 62,514 
Five years ’56-60| 248,409 | 29 | 59,016 
+6 61-65] 236,838 | 33 | 62,461 
93 ’66-70| 868,327 | 43 | 85,621 

°71-75| 545,015 | 56 | 95,055 








oP) 
Year 1876 woes. 73,396 | 67 | 10,097 25,976 | 24 | 109,469 
eo alan alti dest 63,711 67 8,653 22,831 24 95,195 
NR ic. 72,323 | 64," by bL,067 29,492 | 26 |112,902 
ie OTE eee 104,275 | 64 | 18,703 41,296 | 25 |164,274 


93,641 | 41 | 227,542 








OPA OOastiee Oe 111,845 | 49 | 22,056 





‘This would not be the place to discuss the causes of the special 
increase of Irish emigration, nor how far it may be due to the 
general causes above referred to. It would seem that to some 
extent the explanation must be the exceptional suffering of large 
numbers of the Irish population from the series of bad harvests and 
low prices of agricultural produce, and their exceptional readiness 
to profit by the improved demand for labour which sprang up in 
the autumn of 1879 and the early part of 1880 in the United States. 
But whatever the explanation, the great increase in the Irish emi- 
- gration seems important enough to have special attention drawn to 
it. The increased emigration of ‘foreigners’ seems also to have 
been in proportion far greater than that of English or Scotch. 

‘“‘In the preparation of the returns it has also been observed 
that the great increase of emigration was in the early part of last 
year. ‘This has been specially the case with the Irish emigration, 
as the following table will show :— 

Number of Irish Persons that left the United Kingdom for Places out 
of K'urope in each Month of the Years 1880, 1879, and 1878. 







































































1880. 1879. f 1878. 
F F Fro in 

Months. K plioh From E sesh Brom K Geli From 
cand Trish | Total. and Trish | Total. and Jrish | Total. 

a Ports. by nie Ports. se le Ports. 
January ....| 1,082] 934] 2,016 943 235| 978 397} Zid) - 64% 
February ....| 1,402 | 1,891 | 3,293 go7 358 | 1,265 gol 300} 1,251 
March ........ 2,953 | 4,557| 7,510] 1,209] 942] 2,151 802} 830] 1,632 
CADET tascam 6,643 12,329 |18,972] 1,919 | 2,666) 4,585] 1,406] 1,993] 3,399 
May ih secek, 6,595 113,643 [20,238] 2,237] 3,863] 56,600] 2,156} 2,611) 4,767 
MERAY ee nae Pe 4,191 | 7,114 |11,305] 1,906] 1,930] 3,836] 1,301] 1,833) 2,634 
OULYuE Rents: 2,357 | 4,080] 6,937] 1,973 | 1,639] 3,512] 1,811 955 | 2,766 
August ........ 2,505 | 4,047] 6,552] 2,537] 2,118] 4,655} 1,799] 1,569} 3 368 
September....| 2,383 | 4,264] 6,647] 2,075 | 2,104} 4,179] 1,670] 1,422] 3,092 
October........ 1,885 | 3,754! 5,639] 2,474 2,836] 4,810] 2,428] 1,009) 3,437 
November....! 1,141 | 1,633] 2,774] 1,981 | 1,692} 3,673] 1,154] 496] 1,650 
December ....| 1,080] ©678| 1,758] 1,164] 888] 2,052] 657] 228) 885 
Total ... 134,217 |59,424 [93.641 [21,126 |20,171 141,294 [16,482 |138,010 29,492 
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“‘ Thus, of the 93,000 persons of Irish origin who left the United 
Kingdom last year, no fewer than 63,000 departed in the first six 
months of the year, although in a year like 1878, for instance, the 
departures in the first six months are no greater than in the second 
six months. The table confirms the impression that the large © 
increase of emigration last year was to some extent due to a 
‘spurt,’ being connected with the suddenness of the American 
trade revival ,and that though the figures remain large, we shall 
not have so sudden an increase in the present year, if indeed there 
is not some falling off. 

“The usual tables are added, showing in detail the sex, age, 
condition, and occupation of the emigrants; the numbers departing 
from each of the ports of the United Kingdom, the particulars of 
detention money received by emigration officers, and the amount of 
remittances by settlers in the United States and British North 
America to their friends at home; besides comparative tables. 
With regard to these remittances, however, I have again to express 
my regret at the inadequacy of the data on which the statistics 
are based. The means at the command of the managers of banks 
for distinguishing the character of the drafts from the United 
States and British North America which they pay, are not appa- 
rently sufficient to enable them to say what remittances are from 
settlers to friends at home, and what remittances are made for 
other purposes. The data are necessarily so incomplete that it may 
be doubted whether it was ever worth while to publish the figures, 
or whether it is worth while any longer to continue them.” 





V1.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


On the Value of Political Economy to Mankind, being the Oxford 
Cobden Prize Hssay for 1880. By A. N. Cumming, Snell Hxhi- 
bitioner of Balliol. (Glasgow: James Madehose.) 

It is not a little remarkable that the judges appointed to 
examine the Oxford Cobden prize essays for 1880, should have 
thought fit to assign the first place to a paper whose author bases 
his treatment of political economy on the views set forth by 
Mr. Ruskin. We have nothing to say against the essay considered 
as an academic exercise, except that it is stamped with a defect 
which is too common with Oxford work on moral or physical-moral 
subjects, namely, a certain superficiality, the fruit of a course of 
reading which is wide but wanting in thoroughness. Mr. Cumming 
has certainly read widely, and has acquired something more than 
the mere elements of a literary style, but the general impression his 
paper leaves on us is, that it is the work of a clever young man, 
accustomed to write essays, who having already some knowledge of 
economic literature, has specially “got up” the subject set by the 
University of Oxford for the Cobden prize competition of 1880. 

Mr. Cumming’s conception of political economy is deeply 
influenced, as we have said, by his admiration for Mr. Ruskin. It 
vould not be too much to say that Mr. Cumming is an educated 
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Ruskinian, by which we mean a thinker who accepting Mr. Ruskin’s 
point of view that “all true economy is law of the house,” has found 
it necessary to modify the deductions drawn from it in consequence 
of his knowing more both of economic facts and economic literature 
than his master. He commences his discussion of the value of 
political economy by tracing historically its formation and develop- 
ment as a science. Speaking of Adam Smith, he discriminates 
between the two elements “which have been worked out in all 
their discrepancy by the modern systems, and which have given 
birth to our two antagonistic schools—the scientific and the 
historical.” Mr. Cumming says truly that they are not incom- 
patible. He remarks that the fault of the historical school is that 
they do not combine with their examination of the evolution of 
political economy ‘‘an initial study of the first principles of men 
and wealth.” He also defends political economy from the charges 
brought against it by M. Comte, that its growth has not been 
continuous, and that it has borne no fruit. He considers that 
Professor Jevons’s work represents what is extravagant in the 
‘scientific’ school. He objects to it first, because the application 
of the calculus to economics cannot, he thinks, be carried out 
consistently, and next because the “incalculable element’’ intro- 
duced by the human will baffles quantitative expression. At this 
point Mr. Cumming quotes Bagehot’s remarks on the caution with 
which statistics must be regarded. Unfortunately he misquotes, 
asserting that Bagehot said that statistics fluctuate and are 
‘made,’ whereas what was really said was that stock exchange ~ 
prices are sometimes “‘made.” Mr. Cumming is evidently not aware 
of the entirely technical sense in which Bagehot was using the 
term ‘‘made,’’ and has probably missed the point of the whole 
passage referred to, which is, that it is a mistake on the part of 
theorists to imagine that the price of Consols, Russian 1873, or 
London and North-Western Stock, is a price of the same kind .as 
that of some out-of-the-way security, which is only inquired for 
perhaps once a month. 

Mr. Cumming also refuses to admit Professor Bonamy Price’s 
objections to the scientific form, objections which are nothing more 
than bruta fulmina, since even their author, as Mr. Cumming points 
out, allows that political economy is ‘“‘a body of methodical know- 
ledge.” What Mr. Cumming’s own view is may be seen from 
the following passage :—‘“ There can be no rigidity in economics ; 
no finality in society. Hach system is true for its time, but yields 
before changing conditions; and the latest tendency of the modern 
world is to this effect—that the old, isolated consideration of wealth 
as a science in itself must be abandoned. The whole progress of 
modern practical economics teaches this. Political economy can 
only hold its place when affiliated to all the cognate social sciences. 

It began in wealth; it must end in government.” 

Here, then, we have put, in a few words, the claim of a not 
uninfluential school that political economy is to be regarded as the 
science of government. This notion, when looked at from one 
point of view, agrees with the theories of the economists of the 
continent; when looked at from another, it seems identical with 
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the conception of Mr. Ruskin. ‘ We need,” says Mr. Cumming, 
‘‘a, great deal more paternal government, that bugbear of the old 
economists; not paternal government in the narrower sense, mean- 
ing thereby legislative restrictions and interference. What is meant 
thereby is that economic facts must fall under the grasp of an 
all-round idea of government. The logic of the science has brought 
us to this.’ Now, if these were merely the notions of a clever 
young university man with a taste for startling the world by novel 
utterances, they would not call for special remark; but they are 
the faithful representation of the ideas of a school which is strong 
here so far as intensity of purpose goes, and on the continent is also 
well represented intellectually. It is a school which confuses 
science with art, and does not realise in the least the magnitude 
of the forces against which it sets itself when demanding, as 
Mr. Cumming does, that government should dictate to labour its 
duties ‘‘ by controlling and curing the insanities of competition.” 
The theory is here put forward in all its naked absurdity, and the 
influence of Mr. Ruskin is traceable in this and other portions of 
Mr. Cumming’s discourse. The same influence reveals itself in a 
still less pleasing aspect in the reckless statement that “ at Orissa 
our ‘abstract’ science cost 750,000 of people their lives,” since the 
government permitted the export of rice to go on, and refused to 
supply the people gratis. Inaccuracy is of course natural to theo- 
rists, who fail to see that there is any disadvantage to clearness of 
thought in an attempt to attack the whole problem of sociology at 
once. But we would point out to Mr. Cumming—first, that even 
granting the correctness of his views regarding the question of the 
exportation of rice (and that was a purely administrative question), 
he has no right whatever to assert that the whole of the deaths im 
Orissa (we must remind Mr. Cumming that Orissa is not a town, 
but.a province) arose from this cause. As regards the Indian 
revenue question, Mr. Cumming would have done well to avoid 
such contentious matter as the opium duty. 


VII.—Notes on sume of the Additions to the Library. 


Political Economy as a Branch of Education. Ynaugural Address 
by Joseph Shield Nicholson, M.A., Professor of Commercial and 
Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of 
Kdinburgh. 

Professor Nicholson, the successor of the late Dr. Hodgson in 
the Chair of Political Economy at Edinburgh University, has 
recently published his inaugural address. The subject of his 
discourse was ‘‘ Political Economy as a Branch of Education,” but a 
great deal of it is occupied with a survey of the present position of 
economics, and with a general statement of Professor Nicholson’s con- 
ception of the science. He appears to hold the view now accepted 
by the best authorities, that neither ‘the extreme “ deductive”’ 
school, nor the partizans of the historical method, nor, again, the 
nondescript section of thinkers who demand a ‘‘ practical”’ political 
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economy, are sound exponents of the principles of economic science. 
The economist “fixes his attention on wealth, and only considers 
other social factors so far as these appreciably affect wealth; as in 
every other science, minor causes are neglected ;”’ but ‘‘no economist 
imagines that wealth can be treated quite independently of other 
social phenomena.”’ For the historical method as a most important 
aid in the study of economics he has, however, much to say, 
especially for “negative historical criticism.” ‘“‘ History furnishes 
us with endless examples of utopian schemes advanced by men 
actuated by the highest motives, but guided by insufficient know- 
ledge.” Again, “even the fullest examination of existing condi- 
tions is often not sufficient for the discovery or explanation of the 
laws we are in search of. We can only see the full value and 
import of existing institutions by tracing them to their beginnings 
far back in history.” With regard to the deductive method, he 
very truly remarks that it is, when properly developed, ‘‘ essentially 
mathematical.” This view is now rapidly gaining ground in this 
country. <A considerable impetus was given to its progress in the 
estimation of thinkers in this country, by Mr. Jevons’s work, first 
published about ten years ago. As Professor Nicholson explains, 
this view of economics does not imply that a student of the science 
must be profoundly versed in mathematics, or even be skilled in 
dealing with mathematical formule, but that he must be familiar 
with the more general conceptions on which the science of quantity 
is based, and have a mind trained to make to some extent “the 
same kind of mental effort as in mathematics.” 

Indian Finance. By Thomas B. Moxon. Read before the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, on 12th January, 1881. (John Heywood, 
Manchester; and 11, Paternoster Buildings, London, H.C.) 

Mr. Moxon’s paper on Indian Finance contains some interesting 
remarks on the various items in the Indian Budget. Among other 
matters, he has compiled a table apportioning, as nearly as may be, 
the loss by exchange among the various departments of govern- 
ment. He also discusses the vexed question of the utility of the 
Public Works Department, and urges that ‘‘as a working force it 
should be abolished, and only remain as a consultative council.” 
He brings evidence to show that the engineering staff at present 
employed by the Indian Government is unnecessarily large, and 
asserts, with truth, that as regards irrigation works, the native 
engineers are better able to carry them on with success, under 
proper administrative supervision, than Europeans. The existence 
of this costly department also checks private enterprise. 

History of the Free Trade Movement in England. By Augustus 
Mongredien, author of ree Trade and English Commerce, Se. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) 

Mr. Mongredien’s account of the rise and progress of the Free 
Trade Movement in England is carefully done. Considering the 
efforts that are now being made by a few unwise men to induce the 
nation to abandon the principles prescribed by sound economics, 
and follow the lead of the varions nations who have lately declared 
their continued adherence to protectionism, it is well that the rising 
generation of Hnglishmen should be reminded of the strong 
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practical reasons, apart from economic theory, which exist for 
maintaining free trade. The history of the agitation carried on 
by the Anti-Corn Law League is worthy of study on other grounds, 
since it is an example of what may be done by earnestness, energy, 
and perseverance, to change the current of the national policy, 
without the employment of violent means, or of measures inflicting 
injustice on anyone. 

The Post Office and Aids to Thrift. By the Right Hon. Henry 
Fawcett, M.P., Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. (G. HE. Eyre and 
W. Spottiswoode. ) 

In this little work Mr. Fawcett explains in simple language the 
various facilities now afforded by the Post Office to those who are 
desirous of saving small sums. He explains (1) how money can be 
saved; (2) how small amounts of government stocks can be bought; 
(3) how money can be sent; (4) how lives can be insured; and (5) 
how annuities can be bought. The work can be obtained gratis at 
any post office. 

The Law Relating to Railway Rates. A Guide to Farmers and 
Traders. By W. A. Hunter, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Juris- 
prudence, University College, London. Reprinted from the Mark 
Lane Hupress. (The Agricultural Press Company, Clement’s House, 
Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C.) 

Professor Hunter’s pamphlet on the law of railway rates will 
be found very valuable by traders and manufacturers, and not 
uninteresting to the general public. It is evident from the speeches 
made at the meetings of the railway companies by chairmen and 
directors, that an attack on the railway commission is imminent, and 
on the other hand there is a very general feeling among business 
people that the action of the commissioners has been beneficial to 
the community, and that their powers might be increased with 
advantage. ‘‘ The severe pressure of foreign competition,” says 
Professor Hunter, ‘“‘has induced farmers and traders to scrutinise 
railway charges, which were paid without examination in more 
prosperous times.” As far as traders are concerned we may hope 
that the period of depression is over for some years, though that is 
no reason why excessive charges, if made by the railways, should be 
Submitted to. Farmers, however, are, we fear, hardly likely to. be 
in a better position than they are now in the near future, and it can- 
not be expected that they will desist from agitating against carriage 
rates which prejudice their interests. Professor Hunter explains in 
clear and precise language the general nature of the liabilities of 
railway companies as regards carriage incurred by them in virtue of 
the various Acts of parliament regulating their operations as carriers 
of goods. The general principles on which these Acts are based are 
thus set forth by him. ‘The railway companies have a monopoly 
always over some considerable portion of their lines, sometimes over 
the whole. Except where a railway has to compete with sea traflic, 
it may be said that the aid of free competition in keeping their 
charges within bounds is practically absent. The legislature has 
recognised this obvious truth as the basis of all railway legislation. 
Accordingly, in two essential points, freedom of coutract is set 
aside. First. each railway company is tied down by its special Act 
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to certain maximum or limiting charges. A scale is given: they 
may take less, but they cannot demand more. Secondly, they must 
not carry for one man cheaper than for another; they must not 
prejudice any person or description of traffic.” These are the 
two points which Professor Hunter discusses, excessive rates, and 
undue or unreasonable preference. Having thus stated the general 
principles involved, he explains how a person who has reason to 
believe that he is not being fairly dealt with by a railway company 
should proceed. The company is bound to keep a book stating 
their charges at all their stations or wharves, and any person may 
demand to see and take extracts or copies from these books. The 
companies in some cases “‘ keep their books according to the railway 
clearing house classification, and not according to the classification 
in their own Acts.” Professor Hunter thinks that they could be 
compelled by the railway commissioners to keep the books in the 
manner contemplated by the law. The trader having ascertained 
what the company actually does charge, the rates demanded must 
be compared with the rates authorised by the company’s special 
Act, with the view of ascertaining whether it is legal or not. 
Professor Hunter shows, by reference to various legal decisions, 
that overcharges may be recovered from the company. As regards 
undue preference shown by a railway eompany to one person to the 
prejudice of another, there have been of late many decisions which 
indicate the state of the law, the leading case being Hvershed v. The 
London and North-Western Railway. Under certain circumstances, 
competition has been held to justify a company in giving a pre- 
ference to a trader who guarantees the transmission of some fixed 
minimum of goods. The railway commissioners considered in a 
special case tried, that “the necessity of collecting goods from a 
distance, made it not unreasonab!e that favourable terms should be 
offered to those who are willing to bind themselves to go to consider- 
able expense and preparation to earn the preference, and as a 
proportionate reduction of the companies’ tariff was offered for any 
smaller amount of traffic for which a guarantee was gwen,’ they 
decided that the action of the company was permissible. This 
view of the matter bears on the question of the low rates granted 
by certain railway companies for the carriage of grain and other 
articles brought from abroad. The rates charged are a portion of 
the through rates from New York, let us say, to London. If the 
companies did not grant them the goods would be sent to their 
destination entirely by sea. Professor Hunter remarks that it is 
questionable whether the competition between railway companies 
and sea-borne traffic is advantageous either to themselves or the 
public. Mr. F. R. Conder, whom Professor Hunter quotes, has 
constantly maintained that such competition is mischievous when- 
ever there is no need for a very speedy transmission of the goods, 
and both he and Mr. Fleming assert that the mineral traffic of the 
chief ‘‘ heavy ”’ lines is of no value, or worse than no value to them. 
This, however, is a matter for the shareholders to determine. 
Professor Hunter concludes by explaining the law of the liability of 
railway companies ‘‘as insurers of the goods or animals conveyed 
by them.” 
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VIIL.— Additions to the Inbrary. 
Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1881. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Austria and Hungary— 
Finances des Grandes Villes. 1878. 47 pp. Budapest i Bato, Btatighical 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Sparcassen-Zeitung. nat The Editor 


ood TIO 6%) a: an OL ES in oD, Oe ae eR Re ee! SO 


Belgium—Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démo- 
graphique et Médicale. Année xi, Nos. 51—53; > Dr. E. Janssens 


Semroc x.) NOs) 1 —— LO ive sided inns Ngoe 
Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1881, 18te—] The Danish Political 
Ee RRS OS oh ees ore co eg mek Ben eRe Economy Society 
Egypt— 


Commerce Extérieur de Egypte. 3° Trimestre, 1880) . 
Navigation par le Canal de Suez. Octobre 4 Décembre, eh ee 
Mm. IT A Moats Gute lmtieta ib Asie A tel Malai aowe Gee ie 


France— 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation comparée. Décembre, 1880; Janvier et » M. A. De Foville 
(PETG yale fs ih ea ee ane Ne aa a A 
Tableau Synoptique Statistique des Pays-Bas (Hollande 
et Belgique) et de la France pour la période de 1840 > Mons. Jules Robyns 


EET Be UMA Tae TRE Se ecceh AI es UNS ERM HOO VR 
Statistique Annuelle de la France. Année 1877,] Ministry of Agricul- 
OUR CY NG MEE Ws 29 0 OR Rte 2 POOR ory WRRe OO Pee oe ture and Commerce 
Economiste Francais, L’. Current numbers................ | 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire, Décembre, 1880, 4 Mars, 1881 .... The Editor 


» Technique, Décembre, 1880, 4 Mars, 1881 .... 
Révue Géographique Internationale, Nos. 47 and 
AS TS70 sows ISSO Ela eee bit 

Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la.| The Society 


Peiver a Mais, LOBL, chy Pe eis aha s ex 
Germany— , 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, ) 
November, 1880—Januar, 1881 oo... seeeneeeeeeees Imperial Statistical 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. a Office 
Jahrgang, 1881. viiiand 192 pp. Maps ............... 
Prussta.— Preussische Statistik— 
Bewegung der Bevélkerung mit TEinschluss der | 
WVanderungen walironds187 Disks. icaeiseteas lacedess saan’ 
Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des Ernteertrages in | The Royal Statistical 
(Dye Cle RecN tS TP aay ene yee ie Ra ot Ee Roh a eT Bureau of Prussia 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Bureau’s. 
Pa Dig .Decembar,ebOSO cel Vike alesis dn). .10s tenses 


BERLIN. Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureau’s 


der Stadt; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefiille Statistical Bureau 


und Witterung, &c. Current numbe?S..........cceeeee of Berlin 
The Geographical 
Franxrort-a/M. Jahres-Bericht des Frankfurter and Statistical 


Vereins fiir Geographie und Statistik. 1878-80........ Society of Frank- 
fort 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura. No. 30,1880. Bonificamento 
Aprario dell’A gro Romana ian .ci0%sscctueoneentnesotarerieee nee 
Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio. No. 25, 


1880. Legislazione sulla Pesca. No. 26, 1880. 
Notizie e Documenti sulle Scuole Superiori Com- | 
merciali di Venézia, Parigi ed Anversa. No. 27, 
1880. Commissione centrale dei valori per le dogane. 
Nos. 28 e 29. Esposizione Internazionale di Pesca di 
Berlino, 1880. No. 30, 1881. Leggi e Regolamento 
sui diritti spettanti agli autori delle opere dell’ ingegno 
Annali di Statistica. Serie 2, vol. xvii, 1880; 
POL. RV AIN TL BBLS, 0B can ce koe Wires wget eye tes eats Tat Ove 
Atti Parlamentari. Camera dei Deputati. Provvedi- 
menti per I’ Abolizione del Corso Forzoso. 4to. 1880 + Director - General of 
Banques d’Emission. Statistique Internationale des. Statistics 
France. Autriche-Hongrie, Belgique, Pays-Bas, 
Suéde, Norvége, Espagne. Imp. 8vo. Rome, 1881. 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. Current numbers ................:seceeees 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno xi, Nos. 10 e 11............. 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. Anno 
ZO Cc ee Tes eee een Comer TRS mE TSS IN aA Et 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno v, No. 5 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali, Anno ii, Nos. 


20—24.; Anno til, Nos. d--6u.4. leat aoenins 
Bollettino Consolare. Anno xvi, Nos. 11 e12; anno xvii, 
BN OIL 506 5,9. thhosds ig Slenctedeeeee eu torotals secden eee nent eeaeneeolcy 


Commissione Consultiva per gli Istituti di Previdenza M B E 
e sul Lavoro. 23 pp.,imp. 8vo. Roma. 1877. pe eae ORO Aare 
Importazione e di Esportazione, Statistica di. 1880...) 
Istruzioni Scientifiche pei Viaggiatori. 556 pp., dia- 
eTAING, SV0.0) LBSL ii iki eRe Sas Poe pete Oe tant 0M 
Ministero dei Lavori Pubblici. Relazione Statistica 
sulle Costruzioni e sull’ Esercizio delle Strade 
Ferrate Italiane per 1879. 505 pp., a map, 4to. .... 
Opere Pie esistentiin Italia nel 1878. Diuna Statistica 
Sommaria delle. 45 pp., 8vo. Roma e Torino........ 
Servizio Postale in Italia. Quindicesima Relazione sul. | The Director-General 
PET SA A ae Renee RR EPL. Gi ee rae of Statistics 
Telegrafi del Regno d'Italia nell’ anno 1879. Relazione 
Statistica sui. Diagrams, lxviii and 198 pp. ............ 
Vestiario e del Corredo Militare.. Del Servizio del. | 
L878. ead aa 2S app, esc A tee 
A diagram representing :-—-Movimento dei Depositi a 
Risparmio presso le casse di Risparmio e presso altri 
Istituti di Credito in Italia confrontati con alcuni 
altri Fattori dell’ Economia Nazionale. ..............00. J 
Societa Italiana d’Igiene. Giornale della. Current Th ; 
} e Society 


PLUM DOLE ; average Hele eak odes ides Nace eeeM me MERaMRN EL e 
Japan— 
Statistical Society in Tokei. First issue of the Journal B K E 
(an ‘Japanese.’ ~ Sverre cea, +, Poker sccheuteag en meeee. cme emp baie 


Asiatic Society of Japan, Transactions of the. Decem- ‘ 
Berl SS0 deka lek Re ol aN ge \ es 
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Mexico. A diagram representing:—Cuadro Estadistico 
de los Precios Corrientes de Azucares Mascabados de | Messrs. Maclure and 
Mejico, con las Existencias en el Reino Unido, de todas Macdonald 
Procedencias, a fines de cada M@B............ceceeseseeereees. ete ds 


Netherlands. Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte] The Statistical So- 
naar den leeftijd en de oorzaken van den Dood 7 ciety of the Neth- 
Nederland. July to September, 1880 0.0... eee eens erlands 

Portugal— 

Sociedade de Geographia de Lishoa— 
BIOCAIEDIGUe. SP PP. riis.2ssn.ctvimereet Movedeuds savecvaesdesvaescts 
Exploracédes Geologicas e Mineiras nas Colonias Por- 
tasiezas. 26 ppv, Syo. MIS8L14. W608. 2a, The Society 
Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 2% Serie, 
ek SOON 520, URGE ALO Rt LTE ee AU J 


Russia. Réglement Définitif du Budget de Empire 

pour lExercice, Sen cA Wg; wert Fast os exasrndaovsaeninendatnese } Mons..A. Vesselovely 
Spain. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. The Societ 

EPID DEN OB), By VO wesesesvncrsacssnequervare igbeestsehsasenssesnecees Hota 


Sweden and Norway — 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik— 
A. No. 2. Fattigstatistik for 1877. (Assistance 
Pibhiguepeniis, cee Teed nee 
B. No. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevesenet 
i Norge, 1877. (Successions et 
ALT Lib Ga eck ica rer oacreaisalns de 
»  93& Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsan- 
stalter for 1878. (Etablissements j 
BGRibentiair ed) ron. he ed Lae BD. ae 
C. No.5. Tabeller over de Spedalske i 1879. 
(Tableaux de l’ Eléphantiasis)............ 
» 50. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virk- | Central Statistical 
somhed i 1879. (Asiles d’ Aliénés).... r Bureau 
» 11. Tabeller vedkommende de Faste Hien- 
domme, 1871-75. (Propriétés fon- 
PP ORES RH MERU crubitoole taey cuter crescent eitdas 
» 15. Statistik Angaaende det Norske Jord- 
brug, 1871-75, og 1875. (Agriculture) 
F. No.1. Den norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for 
1879. (Lignes Télégraphiques de 
PBtat)-Papsseeenes aa hie.. 
» 2. Statistiske Opgaver vedkommende det 
norske Postvoesen i 1879. (Statis- 
tine! Postale): piu s.ctd. Reeth. oe 








_ SwWEDEN—Officiela Statistik— 
B. Rattsvisendet for 4r 1878. (Justice civile et 


PLC Ee WOME dogsor tS AVES aise nail nactosetonesdssaces 
F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart, for 4r 1879.{ Central  Statisticat 
(Commerce et navigation extérieur) «0.0.0.0... f Bureau 


N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, for 4r 1880. | 
(Statistique agricole) ........cscssccsccsesseseeeseesserseees J) 
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SWEDEN— Contd. 
Officiela Statistik—Contd. 
Uppgift i runda 4 rikets in- och utférsel af vissa 
hufvudsakliga varor under Januari—December, 
M7, CABO a osk cami cokes Depo eem nee eee oe een er ee eee 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning, Januari— 
Decemperie SA0 a. Siete cets occ oped peat ake 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stillning, Samman- 
fattad efter 1879 rs Bookslut ......c2.-c-assespseessenpeoscees 
General-Sammandrag éfver 1877 och 1878. Bevill- {| Central Statistical 
PDE WG A senhicereaal pteetbreae Merete ets tee, Mea. SON r Bureau 
Uppeifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne fér ar 1879.... | 
Sammandragen dfversigt af de Enskilda bankin- 
rittningarnes stallning efter 1879 ars Bokslut, &c. 
Sammandrag af de solidariska Enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens upp- 
gifter for Januari—December, 1880.................:.0000 
Statistisk Tidskrift. HH. 59 and 60, 1880 .........0..... 4) 


United States— 
Agriculture, Report for 1879. 621 pp. Plates............ 
Bureau of Statistics— 


The Commissioner 
of Agriculture 


Summary Statement of Imports and Exports, 
October-and November, 1880.....0:5.::d:ssszeesseessavorevusnes 

Annual Report on the Foreign Commerce, to June, ¢ J. Nimmo, Esq., jun. 
1880. «63 pp.9 Avchabiets.....c0e es Ae ate: | 


Commercial Relations, October and November, 1880 J 
Comptroller of the Currency, Report for 1880. 202 pp. J. J. Knox, Esq. 
Refunding of the National Debt. 67 pp. 8vo.| The Secretary of the 


Washington; (1881) 27.52. ssoesesnnceeeecanen eeeege eee Treasury 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Proceed- The Acka 
ingeof the. Part 2,.to,.May, 1880 \\......teemes. cern izeracweid | 
American Philosophical Society, Proceedings of the. ’ 

March, 1880... ; b, Scknssepee cree See : cherie ae de 5 ye Reagaeee The Society 
American Geographical Society, Bulletin of the. 

ING POSS TO Lis. cdedius dees A eee anthe tects ee Rade eee 2 
Bankers’ Magazine. Nos. 7, 8, and 9, vol. xv... The Editor 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the. \ The Soci 

Woliext, WNos. GOL and C62 5 ccscncedetarcuceance-pesreass tt ae j Gio! 
Medical Herald, the. Vol. ii, Nos. 21 and 22...........0000. The Editor 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions— 
India, British— 
Sanitary Measures in India, Report for 1878-79. 220 pp....C. C. Prinsep, Esq. 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts of. October 


== DeCSM DEP. A Se NMRb ad vous. Bln, peattan. eee ec samebeaceiannazers The Indian Govern- 
BreneGat. General Report on Public Instruction in, ment 
for 1870-80 22) cee teeters ER w ADs ....qeertn ea Ait. ekens 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 3 
Proceedings for July, August, November, and Decem- 
ber,.1880 Waste ce alt Sree eee f The Society 
sournal. © Viol. xlix;, Parte T——LV iocccscsseoeos’ug so eee 
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Mauritius. The Almanac and Colonial Register for 
DE Meo aie ote cas, Sesto todas } Ce ant gclaste 


New South Wales. Statistical Register for eh: The Agent General 
TE OSE a RR rn erie PART CCY Pa CAP RAPE REPO 


New Zealand. Statistics of the Colony for 1879, Registrar-General 
BURRELL ZUBD. D) [Yoo sasiectenns cesnwatnadadesswebstyrscachoceesse rats ieuaca0eseavions 


Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1879, x and 225 pp............ 
Government Gazette, Supplement to the oni 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) «0.0.00... 


Tasmania— 
Mercury, The (Summary for Europe). No. 6071. | the Editor 
MRR Nios doce ates tans Jaapsbece tal deMh cinsonteeadsea spbtep idee tegunaeerveevensc 


Victoria— 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Reports of the, to] The Minister of 
PREC AT LOO) pein teed cep sat tore euieons we evsetieccnaie Mines 
Statistical Register for 1879— 
Rrermny Lie Interehan rere oi ciccssccesveberctossesesdansonse 
Pee yiEl. Accumulation iisccccsicssaersvesccssacccesstenes H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
% IX. Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Pro- ( Government Statist 
ERR eet cae eet one rae: 
Another copy of aut CE RWOV On Lee dea MEN uk, The Agent-General 


Victorian Year-Book for 1879-80, by H. H. Hayter.) my. Author 
ME EE PNG) occ 0 ence e careers efeaceneth. ser ran sp teaptrnTe dents iovases 


United Kingdom— 
Foreign Countries, Statistical Abstract for the principal \ 
and other, for 1868—1878-9.  22L pp everessseevssesessee epee Obese 
Friendly Societies, Reports of the Chief Registrar of. 
Part 1. Appendix (F).—Trade Unions. 1880 ........ he Chiet: Resistor 


Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, SEW ibtidle Gocietien 
and Trades Unions. Reports for 1879. Part 1. y 
CIS 0 alee Wy RRO anRE OR EE REE aeRO On Be VR J 
Medical Inspections, for 1880, 119 pp............ci ieee F. Purdy, Esq. 
Navy, Statistical Report of the Health of the, for 1879. Admiralty Medical 
SES SMR A SP oA ee Ae ROP He oror Department 
Statistical Atlas of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ) 
edited by G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. :— Afasars, WW andl 
Be TP INCET TOM AY. soettadesdicgs st aecandersesivcotesssicondesdsnss Ah eee ery 
Part 2, RUUR TCR ENOELALornce Sot tsue a Ait ite eae eb Gt csc teeescaanens | 
Bee PAAUGLTIONI EDO L. 010... scewsssviee toes abevvecatess. Py 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. (Current ) 


RRR SaOE Pr aiwe ey CSS HSE hE SL ee sth tstadated se statotenes 
United States, Further Correspondence respecting the ¢ The Board of Trade 


Manufacture of Oleo-Margarine in the. 14 pp. | 
1S 0 Te ae een Grae ee eee EDS Pence Ee See aP er eee ere ) 
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England and Wales— 
Local Government Board, Supplement for 1878 to the 
Report for 1878-79; xiv and 348 pp., diagrams, > F. Purdy, Esq. 


CEG Gracie cnaiunte dooaee asap teased OMRaGth Gen SnpeA Cn TeES Waite calanorearednde > 
ee eS Fire Brigade. Report for 1880. Captain G. M. Shaw 
Quarterly Return of Marriages in, to September, and | Registrar-General of 
of Births and Deaths to December, 1880 _................ England 
Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in several large towns, Weekly 
Returns of. Current numbers — ..........c.scssssescescesoees 
Ditto. Summary ford S807 027. faeces dacteeseedteencdae > Registrar-General of 
Ditto. Quarterly Summary: Marriages to September, | Ireland 
1880; Births and Deaths to December, 1880 ............ J 
Scotland— 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns of. (Current | Registrar-General of 
NIUISIL OTB) eo osiosesccuvconsschiesis ts ab esata beh Oech ce semen are, Scotland 

Ditto. Quarterly Return to December, 1880 ............ 

EDINBURGH, city of.—Accounts for the year to August, { Robert Adam, Esq., 


JR Sh Ui aa et Satta eR Avail Me Oh lee blade, obaed he City Chamberlain 
Guiascow.—Remarks by Medical Officer, to accompany } 
Mortality Tables for September, 1880 ........ ee eeeeeee if Dt sD Ea 


Authors, &c.— 
Besso (Marco). Delle Societé Anonime. Observazioni 
Pratiche. 27 pp.,12mo. Firenze, 


and Porro (A.). La Cassa-Pensioni 
delle Ferrovie dell’ Alta Italia. 
47 pp., 8vo. Firenze, 1876....,....... 


4 Sulla Cassa-Pensioni per gli Operai ' 
nella Provincia Bolognese. 19 pp., { The siaener 
Svo., “Malano, 1877 ewer, wtieveeicons 


Di una Radicale Riforma. 19 pp., 
Svo.” Milano,.1827 pisses ae tees ana, 

Sul Riconoscimento Legale delle So- 
cieta: di Mutuo Soccorso. 56 pp., 
Imp, BVO. oe RON Hy UBT Ob cord dosae conned 

Boccarpo (Gerolamo). L’Animale e lTUomo. 
CXExT Dp SYO ce UOMno, LOST lice eee nays 

CaMPBELL (J. F., F.G.8.). Time Scales, Horizontal 
aud Vertical, contrived since 1853 for Numerical H, Sani 
Picture Writing and Reading. (A map with a ip riiprrsteg tele SYS 
descriptive, paper.) 7 #880. a. icsi.0.. esate sc Pevatetauarse 

Crernuscui (Henri). Bimetallism at 153 a Necessity 
for the Continent, for the United States, for Eng- +} The Author 


Rear, 1 Ge OW ee MSL cctisaen nsat ca dtven aes EeStss ussite dap 

Cossa (Dr. L.). Guide to the Study of Political 
Economy (translated from the Italian). xvi, 237 pp., i: 
SO WL BOO Ak ee Ne Ties asbea bee fuan cecksil pace aie 


Unsound Mind and the Plea of Insanity. 232 pp., 
"ah ie Soll MSCS ELT nA aIpi re MR Re COA eel ede 


” 


Guy (W. A., M.B., F.R.S.). The Factors of 2 
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Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Hewat (Archibald). Bonuses: How Earned and How 
Distributed. 7 pp. 1880 .... 


a Policy Values Popularly Ex- 

plained and Illustrated. 13 pp. 

1B) cae ho Sea BASS con RR The Author 
‘s Comparative View of the Expec- 


tation of Life; Annuity ; and 
Assurance Values: a Table. 


Weta RM te eet eect he, aah ay vt 

Knox (J. J.). Address before the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston. 8 pp., 8vo. 1880... eee * 

K6érést (JosePpH). Projet d’un Rencensement du 
Monde. 94 pp., Svo. Baris, 188he sic ceccvepsissies 4) 


Moxon (T. B.). Indian Finance. 47 pp. 8vo. 1881 { msde satis sl 


Esq. 
Pim (J.T.). Ireland in 1880, with Suggestions Pik 
the Reform of her Land Laws. 2nd edition. 32 pp. The Author 
RepGRAVE (A. and J. A.). Labour, Wages, Produc- 


tion in the Cotton, Woollen, and Flax Factories in eeepc Redgrave, 
France and Belgium. 51 pp., 8vo. 1873 «0.0.00... a 

Tarr (P. M.). Vital and other Statisties applicable to) myo et 
PLUSICIANG = ADP. OVO bei -buasncrine oth haste asech idan tes 

Turr (A.C.). The Indian Civil Service List for 1880. 
SOGATE CUCL {Le PI We 5. cksetesa th Abas teennconyendaslstHeUR IRA oes . a3 

Watrorp (C.).. The Insurance Cyclopedia. Vol. v.| Messrs. ©. and E. 
CATS PRR Reece gate SEG AE ES 2 an Alen ap Layton 


Weexs (J. D., A. M.). Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration in New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. } The Author 
MD)., Svc) LAB TS ska E Ae ine lemeinl'atain heather aon 


Societies, &c.— 
Actuaries, Journal of the Institute of. October, 1880. : 
Catalogue of the Library to 1880..........scsscessereessees Mer 
Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers......... The Society 


Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Vol. 11, parts tt Min Thatta 
BMEATVCME Neg dae ode atcdate tase so oneoeseccu ate seeeigaucecetesanns cMetR Ac LOC NTA 

East India Association, Journal of the. No. 2, aaa Misi Mboolation 
Jo DUIS) RRs Si tle RI RUE SRR is ene a ae 


P 
NTT879-80. 19 PP nner eenesssnwntsetcrroeies p The Ohiet Librarian 
Glasgow. Proceedings of the Philosophical Society 
Re ASL ISIS) alta hag cenc ss dais toss -aeke 
Howard Association, the. Irish Prisons and Irish 
erie, 1881. alti pr) / B90 Wil. AL Rh ala 


The Society 


The Association 


The Society for Im- 
proving the Con- 
dition of the La- 
bouring Classes 

Liverpool Free Public Library, Museum, and bi be Ga: “eT: 
Art Gallery. Annual Heer for 1880. 27 pp........ ce CEE ee 

London Hospital. Number of Patients under Treat- 
ment in the, during 1880. 1 sheet .0...........ccscseeees 

Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the. 
December, 1880; January and February, Note 8 ey 

Royal Society, Proceedings of the. Vol. xxxi, 207, 
208, and 209 


Labourers’ Friend, the. January, 1881 .......cccceee 


The Secretary ‘ 


The Society 


POC OH EHR eee TEE HEE H HEHEHE ETSOHEEE HEHEHE TES ETH OEE HEE EOE RHE HEHE E ES 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. 
Voloxxiy, Noeviii; 188163. mar. date 
Social Science Association, Sessional Proceedings of the. 
Wil. xiv, part Ls Us. nen Ohad eel items Saale es: 
Strangers’ Friend Society. Report for 1880. 59 pp........ The Society 
Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. Vol. xiii, The Institut; 
e Institution 


The Institution 


} The Association 


Partai6-S8 o.2. coe Pantie ghee ee AE Ss, BES ane 
Periodicals— 

Athensum, The. ....4:.cank: eheadueag et Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine, The (London)._.... s A 
Commercial World, The..............0ss0002 ¥ i 
McGuOmiish, WO. tee Bit. erat cate, gf i, 
Insurance Gazette, The ..............:cesee * ~ 

ih Reooed) Thence casa He Fi 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ a A 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... i, vs 
Machinery Market, The i.2:.20. nett. 3 5 
NaGnTO ican ei pea ee if P 
Review, (he errs ass Peaccgusses Seen sf a 
Sanitary Record, Tho .1.....0.0.eestennears $ & 
SiGe tisk, ket ec tessosltuaedscgewoneia tate Wyseeronte e 5 
Textile Manufacturer, The..........0.....006 ¥ ‘; 
Universal* Engineer, The a:.......c..020-+- 4 ; 





Purchased. 


Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. Janvier & Mars, 1881. 8vo. Paris. 
Archivio di Statistica. Anno vy, fase. 4. 8vo. Roma. 

Almanach de Gotha, 1881. 1083 pp., 12mo. 

Banking Almanac for 1881. 584 pp., 8vo. 


Behm (H.) und Wagner (H.). Die Bevélkerung der Erde. 83 vols., 
Ato. 1875, 1878, 1880. 


Financial Reform Almanac for 1881. iv and 200 pp., 8vo. 


Friendly and Benefit Building Societies. Parts 1 and 2, and Minutes of 
Evidence, Appendix and Index. 1871 and 1872. 


Index Society Report, 1879. 

Martin (F.). The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1881. 12mo. London. 
National Temperance League Annual for 1880. 8vo. 

Official Papers, Précis of. Current numbers. 

Parke’s Practical Hygiene. xxiv and 733 pp., 8vo. 1878. 

Surtees Society’s Publications. Vols. 70 and 71, 8vo. 1880. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES, 


MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1880. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 3lst Drcremser, 1880. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacss, Birrtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1880-74, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1880-74 :—Numbers. 


Years .....0... '80 79 78, 77 76 75 74 
Marriages No.| — | 181,719| 190,054| 194,352] 201,874 | 201,212 | 202,010 
Births........ | 880,520] 882,866] 891,906 | 888,200} 887,968 | 850,607 | 854,956 

Deaths .... ,, | 528,056] 528,194] 539,872] 500,496] 510,315 | 546,453 | 526,632 














Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1880-74. 


(I.) MarrracEs :—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 80. 79, 78, 177, 76, 75, 74, 

07 of | OF” rn 
March........No.| 41,202 | 35,851 | 39,137 | 39,704 | 41,559 | 42,376 | 41,413 
Tine*...,...: » | 45,851 | 46,488 | 48,584 | 49,065 | 51,327 | 48,410 | 52,827 
September ,, | 47,662 | 45,071 | 46,628 | 47,743 | 49,160 | 49,826 | 49,144 
December _,, == 54,309 | 55,705 | 57,840 | 59,828 | 60,600 | 58,626 




















Qrs. ended 80. 79, 78, 77, "16. 75. 74, 
last day of $|\————|—__—_ |__| |_—___ |_-—_ 
March........ No.| 221,605 | 226,669 | 220,792 | 230,241 | 230,080 | 214,862 | 214,514 
eS ..2.... »» | 232,506 | 221,011 | 228,620 | 223,249 | 226,097 | 214,939 | 217,598 
September ,, | 218,766 | 218,170 | 222,604 |213,195 | 216,302 | 211,109 | 210,323 
December ,, | 207,643 | 217,016 | 219,890 | 221,515 | 215,489 | 209,697 | 212,521 











(III.) Dearus:—Numbers. 





Rerended |) 0, | °79..5|. 78.0] 77. | 778. | 7S hte TOR 
last day of §$|_————| |__| ____ -—_ | _. __ 
March........No.| 145,704 | 156,390 | 139,373 | 134,931 | 142,218 | 162,256 | 136,518 
Sane ...}..- ,, {125,196 | 132,186 | 129,096 | 131,244 | 126,239 | 130,999 | 128,907 


September ,, | 131,030 | 103,733 | 129,664 | 109,467 | 119,977 | 121,547 | 124,258 
December ,, | 126,126 | 135,885 | 141,739 | 124,854 | 121,881 | 131,651 | 141,954. 


ee ee as 
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Periodical Returns. 


Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1880-74, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1880-74:—General Ratios. by 























































































































YEARS wi iseees ES gad CS CER MLE TENS PC Pos orogens PRIME TEE 
Estmtd. PopIn. 

of England 

m eet! 25480, | —— | 25,165, | 24,854, | 24,547) | 24,2445 | 23,9445 | 2356495 

in mil €o 

each Year.... | 
Paes et — | 64] 144 | 153 | 158 | 167 | 168 | 17-1 
Bor thsi. cyeie chins, 34°6 35°7 | 8d°1 35°9 36°2 36°6 35°5 36°2 
Deets tru ssa 20°7 217 tece0 21°7 20°4 21°0 22°8 22°3 

QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1880-74. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
ae 

Qretendedy | "80. °C ell: Mee ters. rye 68. 1. 278. 4 

last day of A = i 2 = = 
IVE APCH rock yscntee +s 13°0 i344 ALG 12°8 13°1 13°8 14°4 14°2 
UNO ro tacchvsroreees 14°4 16°97 | 14°8 15°7 16°0 17°0 16°2 179 
September ........ 14°8 | 15°9 | 142 | 149 | 15°4 | 1671 | 16°5 | 16°5 
December ........ — 19°44 27 71e Vo esS Si abB7, &0°6 | 220% Toa 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qra. ended “| 780. \|inp nay nord. 4 mere Pre, || 70, | 75. | era 

last day of ; ‘a cf ee = 
March .x.b.4.005. 34°9 37°0 | 36°5 36°0 38°0 38°1 36°4 36°8 
oF CIRO. & wexchoodevest t- 36°6 30°31 Baie 36°9 36°5 37-4 36:0 36°9 
September ........ 34:1 | 34°7 | 34-4 | 35°5 | 34:5 | 35-4 | 35°0 | 35:3 
December ......... $23.1 2arSol S409 tobe Wi B58 || o85°3 ol ea ol aac 

(III.) DEeatrus:—Ratio per 1,0co. 

Ord. chded. |" BOM Geneg | ova eB ery: |: 76. eva | ae 

last day of a, = Ly pe Bae eto z 
DEAT OD onge1 sous avebies 22°9 2 Sed 8 Nie 9 22°7 22°3 23°5 27°5 23°4 
DCG. oy s0 e958 appre oy 19-7 i ezier de 2151) 1208) 121A) 20O 15 SiO fie 
September ........ 20°4 | 19°8 | 16°4 | 20:7 | 17°7..| 19-6 | 20°1 |, 20°8 
December ........ BEB = eg WR Rs 2 pe Bat 22°6 20°2 19-9 21°8 23°8 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consors, Provistons, Coat, and PAUPERISM in 
each QUARTER of 1878-79-80. 





Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 





Mrart per Pound 



































Conso Dis- | WHEAT . P C Ou: ] o 
Quarters Pie COUNT ‘ie at se ee i brehans Gas Ried cmeara i Ms Le 
Ain charged | Quarter eee Veale Quality) | borne) Relieved on the 
poe |) Money) by the in ROA! Bak J per Ton at | in the | Last Day of each Week 
per Bank |England with the Mean Prices. | ‘Waterside | London 3 ; 
tool. |of Eng-| and Market, “)Market{ >. us bue. nes 
Stock. | land. | Wales. Beef. Mutton. | Southwark. | perl’on.| In-door. | Out-door. 
1878 s SU Nd ed. Wed as de as. S [is ad, 
Mar.31| 952 | 2°48 |50 10] 44—83 | 48—94 ]188—212|16 2] 162,442| 540,571 
s q 200 
June 30| 95% | 2°85 |50 2) 43—88 | 5—95 150—187|16 4] 151,715 | 533,787 
63 ode 168 
Sept.30} 953 | 4°36 44 6 43 —83 4894 }120—151|16 —-] 145,966| 513,589 
63 7 135 
Dec. 81} 95 sat |40 2] 44—7% | 4g—8i J 11I—182)}17 4] 159,721 523,996 
6 6% 121 
1879 
Mar.31| 96% | 3°38 |389 —] 33—74 | 43—8% [118—144|16 6] 172,200] 599,991 
53 6 131 
June30| 98% | 2°05 |41 2] 44—74 | 42—9 ]|128—161]16 2] 159,946) 567,915 
5 3 144 
Sept.30| 973 | 2°00 |47 2) 4-—7% 48—9 |182—233/14 10] 157,113 | 548,755 
7 i 
8 8 207 
Dec. 31| 98 2°60 |48 1) 33—74 | 44—7% |186—160|15 10] 173,099] 565,644 
53 65 148 
1880 
Mar.31| 98 | 3°00 |45 1] 47% | 44—84 |159—182| 14 10] 182,836 | 595,908 
58 63 170 
June30| 98% | 2°93 |46 1] 44—8$ | 5—9% [153—170|14 5] 168,661 555,196 
6+ z 161 
Sept.30}; 98 2°50 |43 —-| 44—73 48—8% |124—132|14 6] 162,879 | 539,670 
6 62 128 
Dee. 31) 992 | 2°62 |43 1] 43—7% | 52—8% | 99—112) 16 177,441 | 543,242 
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C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England and Wales. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





Ten Years. 1880. . Quarters ending 


















































Divisions. Year 
1851-60. | 1861-70. || 1880. || March.| June. | Sept. Dec. 
England and Wales ............+++ 22°2 | 22°4 || 20°7 || 22°9 | 19°7 | 20°4 | 19°6 
PEITIGL ONL. 52,15 -ckscocss caneontdsaaaene- 23°6 24°3 goo i) 27°93) 19°41 21°38 | 209 
11. South-Hastern ........... eee 19°6 19°21 17°2 || 20°2 | 15°9 | 16°8 | 15°8 
mi. South Midland..............+.... 20°4. | 20°2 17°9 || 20°8 | 16°7 | 17°2 | 17°0 
Iv. Hastern .......... tke toe ae 2.0'6 20°1 19°7 || 21°7 | 18°7 | 19°7 | 18°5 
v. South-Western ..............006 20°0 1-2 18°6 j) 226  18°6 |, 1G6OL eet 
vi yy est Midland ...........:.1...... Za°4, | 21°8 19°4 || 21°6 | 18°7 | 18°9 | 18°4 
yur. North Midland.................... aut 20°8 21°3 || 22°4 | 19°7 | 22°0 | 211 
vitt. North-Western.............6000+ Diet 5 26°3 24°4 || 24°9 | 23°7 | 25°5 | 23°3 
ET Ct en Oe 23°1 24°0 21‘1 || 22°0 | 20°2 | 22°1 | 20°2 
PE NOPI caiecissiiseenvivnrvoncevens DRO oars 21°4 || 21:1 | 21°2 | 22°3 | 20°8 
SaMotrntheh. and Wales ....|¢21°3) | 23°6 |) 20°7 || 28°1 | 21°8.| 17:9) 19:6 
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D.—Special Averag 


1,000 in Town and Country Districts 


Years 1880-78. 


[ Mar. 


Periodical Returns. 


e Death-Rate Table:—Annuau Rate of Morrariry per 
of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


ae 





pp ‘ 






































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

Area Enumerated. Daarters in each Quarter of the Years 

in Statute iy Chere 
Acres. . Mean 

1871. 1880. '79.79,| 1879.| 1878. 
In 134 Districts,and March ..| 24°2 | 25°8 | 26°6 | 24:4 
cimprising tho (| 8184419 |xaygcoaa[4 Roe | gen | cat] See lege 
Chief Towns........ LDec. ....| 21:0] 24:1 | 23:8 | 249 
Year ....| 22°1 | 23°6 | 29:4 | 23-7 
Year ...) 18°5 | 19°2 | 19°1 | 19°0 
as and Sudatets Tee | dao (ot a 
f land a Wal ;, June ....| 18°2 Ig° 20°3 18°9 
comprising chieily 34,134,802) 9,812,12419 gent, | 17-2 ae 147 | 17-2 
ovate Parishes ...... Dep. 9 ...4 11976 18°5 | 18°0 | 19°4 


Note.—The three months January, February, 


March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three months 


April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last tw 
is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the 


o quarters of the year, 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction 


different quarters of the year. 


E.—Special Town Table:—Porutation; Birtru-Rate and Deatu-Rate in each | 


a 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending — 


Population in 8rd April. 8rd July. 2nd October. Ist Jan., 1881. 
Cities, &c. Honan (1st Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (3rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 
of the OC) 2 Seer Pees 

Year 1680. | Births. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths. 
Total of 20 English towns] 7,499,468 | 37°2 | 25°5 | 37°6 | 2074 | 35:2 | 23°2 | 344 23 
LPATING (6) eWap are epee gepemere nt cota 3,664,149 | 37°8 | 27°3 | 37-0 | 19°4 | 35°3 | 21°3 | 3407 20°9 
righ tow yeis.de Me eeoechh 107,321 | 31°7 | 18°7 | 31°9 | 17°2 | 28°9 | 22°8 | 27-4 | 1y°6 
OVESIIOULD |i: ueils. Maccieies 134,224 | 32°7 | 19°8 | 32°7 | 15°9 | 33-4 | 2077 | 32°7 | 186 
EN OF WICH weir cote eusnztieersscsunsontes 85,827 | 34°9 | 24°6 | 386°7 | 22°9 | 33-2 | 28-7 | 33-1 | 22°6 
Plymouth .:24.:6h.t: Soc 74,993 | 31°0 | 31°1 | 33°9 | 25°3 | 30°5 | 21°3 | 30°6 | 20°6 
MSTISbOL ete oosceet ete: 213,536 | 34°4 | 22°7 | 36°1 | 19°5 | 33°5 | 18°0 | 31°3 | 2073. 
Wolverhampton ............... 75,970 | 388°1 | 19°8 | 38°2 | 19°5 | 34°0 | 23°8 | 37-7 21°3 
Dirmingbim ...Aow...4..smeedy 394,738 | 40°4 | 22°5 | 41°9 | 19°5 | 36°4 | 21°9 | 85°6 19°2 
LyBiCester rete: tte 129,912 | 88°1 | 21°0 | 388°6 | 18-4 | 38°5 | 29°2 | 34°0 | 23°8 
Nottingham 7.40 lee..2. uxt: 173,627 | 86°2 | 28°7 | 39°8 | 22°6 | 36°8 23°78 
TV EP HOO! rake Snr: state 544,056 | 38°9 | 26°7 | 40°5 | 26°0 | 37°5 26°3 
Danchbeter de ek Bae: 363,130 | 87°6 | 24°6 | 87:3 | 24°8. | 33-9 22 
PUBLIOTC Pattie vc. Meeks eae. 185,786 | 40°1 | 24°4 | 40°2 | 23°7 | 37-3 25 
SDT CIRGI Meth fore Fenn decd dee thy 115,413 | 33°8 | 24°0 | 35°5 | 22°9 | 33°5 22 
ractord ome; Wie keek. be 197,196 | 80°6 | 21°5 | 33°7 | 19°2 | 31°7 20°5 
LOCOH ti kU SORE 318,929 | 35°2 | 21°2 | 38°1 | 181 | 35-2 2088 
Deol Ou Le ee cdc, Nhe 304,938 | 84°3 | 21°6 | 37°7 | 21-0 | 34°9 18°3 
‘VT St ire Graeme Ak steatnaae be 8 be 149,627 | 88°9 | 261 | 40°1 | 19°0 | 36-9 23°6 
Sanderiand 4.4. ie. oe. 116,730 | 37°9 | 22°6 | 41°4 | 22°5 | 35-9 24°9 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ............ 149,366 | 37°3 | 23°2 | 85°9 | arr | 35°5 20°9 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Dublin 


a a 


Quarter of 1880, in Twenty-TurEE Large Towns. 


SS eee 

















Estimated 





36°5 
35°5 
34°5 


31°6 
29°9 
31°8 


229,839 


589,598 
314,666 


Commoner eeeserereeses 


COP eee meee eeerreeeeererseess 


COCO Pero ere ererenerseseeeeoens 
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| F.—Divisional Table:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birrus 


and Dnatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1880, as Registered Quarterly. 








\ 









































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS Arra* PoruLATION, 
j in 1871. 31st 31st | oth June.| 30th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. December, | March, ’| September, 

(Persons.) 1879. 1880. 1860. 1880. 

: No. No. No. No. No. 
|) Bnew. & WALEs....Totals| 37,319,221 22,712,266 | 54,309 | 41,202 | 45,851 | 47,662 
BEIGOTICON ..<.-2..4,00000.000: 75,362 3,254,260 9,515 FA22 4,923 9,244 
11. South-Eastern ........| 3,994,431 2,167,726 5,291 3,274 3,947 4,297 
mr. South Midland........ 3,2015325 1,442,654 3,176 1,815 2,147 2,346 
DME HIQSLETN. ..........-00.-000-- 3,211,441 1,218,728 ana speed! L372 1,940 
v. South-Western......... 4,981,170 1,880,777 3,384 2,810 3,010 2,976 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 2,721,931 6,144 4,750 5,109 5,220 
vir. North Midland........ 3:535.445 1,406,935 39342 2,486 3,002 2,616 
| vit. North-Western........ 1,998,914 3,389,044 8,093 7,292 4,960 8,395 
Stee yorkshire ................ 3,702,384 2,444,762 5,948 4,977 5,062 5,374: 
BeeNOrbbern ..........-..... 35475947 1,365,041 2,981 2,702 3,094 2,752 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,125,342 1,420,408 Hse 2,193 2,835 2,502 

8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
BirTHS in each Quarter of 1880 ending} DEarnHs in each Quarter of 1880 ending 
epee 30th 31st 30tl 31st 
8 ) 

(England and Wales.) 4 Ue te Septem- | Decem- ee AS Septem- | Decem- 

arch. June. her. er March. June. wes bees 

No. No. 4 No. No. . No. - No. No. " No. 
| Eneup. & Watss.... Totals |22 1,605 |232,506 |218,766 |207,643 [145,704 {125,196 |131,030 [126,126 
BPPPONGOIN s...5-0050:0 20000. 34,493 | 33,789 | 32,192 | 31,699 | 24,884 | 17,706 | 19,426 | 19,112 
11. South-Eastern ........ 19,598 | 19,880 | 19,288 | 18,312 | 12,697 | 10,011 | 10,683 | 10,060 
m1. South Midland........ 12,727 | 18,380 | 12,742 |12,031 | 8,347 | 6,714 | 6,965 | 6,917 
I BBLCIT ......0c000000ee 11,171 | 11,886 | 10,798 | 10,467 | 7,001 | 6,043 | 6,428 | 6,095 
v. South-Western ........ 14,356 |14,901 | 13,792 |12,817 ] 10,809 | 8,841 | 7,761 | 8,268 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,105 | 28,043 | 25,523 | 24,540 | 16,174 | 13,979 | 14,267 | 13,902 
vit. North Midland........ 14,123 | 15,402 | 14,201 |18,477 | 8,503 | 7,470 | 8,436 | 8,090 
vitt. North-Western........ 37,971 |88,817 | 36,564 | 34,304 | 23,926 | 22,769 | 24,780 | 22,661 
Bee Vorkshire ..............:. 24,567 | 26,898 | 25,507 | 24,872 | 15,807 | 14,540 | 16,063 | 14,681 
DeNOTED ORM, 6 .2...cs0sice.0s 13,908 | 15,979 | 15,009 |14,001 | 3,641 | 8,698 | 9,226 | 8,598 
XI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,586 | 14,081 | 13,150 |11,623 } 8,915 | 8,425 | 6,995 | 7,742 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 


ES 








btw, 7 
a | 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 
































































































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Pévece of Vapour 
of Cubie F 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Vapour. ‘of Md 
1880. 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- f, Aver: ay | Aver- ay | Aver- ; Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of | Mean. age of Mean. ser of Mean. age of Thamesi Mean. age of Mean. age of 
109 é 3 39 9 39 39 
Years. | Years, Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° 2 S ° ° Ong © S o Th. In. Grs. Gr. 
aM cress 83°2 | —3°3 | —5°4 9 31°9 |—5°2! 29°5 | —5 5 9°6 0-0, — °163 | —:088 | 1°9 | —0°5 
PeDeaar ees 41°8 | +3°1 | +2°4 | 40°3 | 42°7] 38°56 | 43°49 11°4)40°2) — 233 | +°026 | 2°7 | +0°3— 
Mar. ...| 44°3 | +3°2 | +2°7 | 41°8 | +2°5] 38°9 | 42°79 16°2 | 4+1°6] — 238 | +°023 | 2°7 | +0°1 
Means...| 39°8 | +1°0 | —0°1 | 38:0 0°07 35°6 | +0°2] 12-4 | +067 — "211 | +°004 | 2°4 0:0. 
April ...| 47°1 | +1°0 070 | 44°1 | +0°1]) 40°7 | +0°29 16°0 |+2°57 — 254 | +°001 f 2°9 | —O'1 
May...... 52°6 | +0°1 0:0 | 48°3 | —O°5 9 44°0 | 11] 21°8 | 41°47 — °288 | —"010 | 3°3 | —0°2 | 
June ...) 57°5 | —O°7 | =1°5 | 54°5 | —Oc1} 51°7 | 41°19 18°6 | 2:5] — 384 | +014 | 4°3 | 40-11] 
Means...| 52°4 | +0°1 | ~0°5 | 49-0 18°8 *309 | +°002 | 3°5 | —O°1 








July...... 61°7 | +0°1 | —O°4 f 5874 | +0°79 55°5 | +1°6]7 19°1 | —1°9 





*441 | +°024 9 4°9 | +0°2 
Aug. ...| 62°38 | +1°9 | +1°3 | 60°0 | 42°69 57°7 | 4+3°8] 17°71 | —2°7 “477 | +°059 | 5°2 | +0°6 
Sept. ...) 59°7 | +3°2 | 42°6 | 57°] | +3-29 54°8 | +3°87 17-5 | —0°9 430 | +°052 § 4°8 | +0°6 










































Means...| 61°4 | +1°7 | +1°2 | 58°5 | +2°27 56°0 | +3-1] 17°9 | —1°8 449 | +°045 J 5°0 | +0°5 








Oct..2.2.. 46°2 | —3°4 | —4-0 | 44°9 | —3°2] 43°4 | —2°6f 13°11 |—1°6) — “281 | —-0382 | 3°2 | —0°4 
Nov. ...} 42°5 | +0°2 | —O°9 | 40°5 | ~O°7} 38°] | —1°29 12-0 | +075, — °2380 | —"015 | 2°7 | —O°l 








Dec. ...| 43°2 | +4°2 | 43:1 ff 41°7 | 43°37 39°38 |} +3°37 9°8 | 40°47 — 245 | +°027 | 2°8 | 40°83 





























Means...| 44°0 | +0°3 | —0°6 | 42°4 | —0°2] 40°4 | —0°29 11°6 | -—0°2] — *252 | —007 | 2:9 














Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 





At Greenwich the mean temperature of October was lower than that of 
September by 13°5, that of November was lower than that of October by 3°-7, 
and that of December was higher than that of November by 0°7. (From the 
preceding 39 years’ observations the mean temperature of October is lower. than 
that of September by 6°°9, that of November is lower than that of October by 
6°°8, and that of December is lower than that of November by 3°°6.) 

The decrease of mean temperature from September to October from all stations 
was 12°°7, the decrease from October to November was 3°:2, and from November 
to December there was a slight increase of mean temperature at stations south of 
lat. 523°, and a slight decrease at stations north of this parallel. 

The mean temperature of the air for October was 46°2, being 3°-4 and 4°-0, 
respectively, above the averages of the preceding 109 years, and 39 years. Back 
to 1771 there are but seven instances of so low a mean temperature for October. 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1880. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 
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Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 

























































Degree Reading 
of of RR Rey pe ot ae ree: 
Humidity. | Barometer. ary is Florey aria Oe rights 
ybiutal it was Low- | High- 
dria Mnnc rit ee Pas OK t t 1880. 
| Mave es es 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- | Read- | Read-| Months. 
aa ou from ment | At or | tween! oe ing | ing 
|Mean.| *Y°""] Mean. | 2°": Amut.| A¥€"| of the Thelow| 30° | at at 
age of age of age of . 40°. TNi li 
39 39 a5 1 Air, 300, | and > | Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. ; 
Tn. In. | In. | Miles. | ot} 
86 | — 1 |30°204/ + 448 0°3 |—1°6| 179 24 6 13°56 | 49°1 | January 








2°3 |4+0°8| 346 13 12 
0°%6 |+1°0} 321 14 14. 





89 | + 4 [29°634 |) —-156 





1 
4 | 18°0 | 46°9 | Feb. 
3 18°0 | 47:1 | March 


81 | — 1 429-937) + °195 
























7 Sum [| Sum Mean 7 Sum | Sum 
3°2 | —-1°8 282 51 82 






Sum }Lowest|Highst 
3°5 


85 + 1 $29°925| + °162 8 49-1 | Means 












26°4 | 45°5 | April 
—1°6| 281 ll 12 8 | 22°8 | 47-0 | May 
29°733|— 075] 5381) — 1] 23 }40°3] 252 0 6 24 4 30°5 | 53°2 | June 





Sum | Mean } Sum } Sum |} Sum fLowest/Highst 
—0°9 289 17 38 36 | 22°8 53°25 Means 


Sum 


5°0 


29°910|/ + °127] 541 OF 0°5 | 
29°781}—-O01} 538 0 

















31 | 41°8 | 56°8 | July 
235 0 ul 380 | 39°0 | 60°3 | Angust 
299 0 4, 26 | 37°2 | 58°0 | Sept. 
TS PYF sam [som [Mean [Sum | Sum | Sum frowest|Highet 
264 0 5 87 | 37°2 | 60°3 | Means 


24.°0 | 49°2 | October 


85 | — 3 429°793| +°0479 550 2], 2-1 |—1°3} 351 14 12 4 | 16°3 | 50°8 | Nov. 
89 | + 1429-748} -047] 548 | — 4] 38°0 | +1°0| 352 10 16 5 | 22-7 | 46°6 | Dec. 

F Sum | Sum | Mean {| Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest/Highst 
88 | + 1 129-749 000] 547 | + 14912°8 | +5°7| 324 32 44 16 | 16°3 | 50°8 | Means 





below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
aD 

The mean temperature of the air for November was 42°5, being 0° 2 above the 
‘average of the preceding 109 years, and 0°9 below the average of the preceding 
39 years. - 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 43°2, being 4°-2 
and 38°1, respectively, above the averages of the preceding 109 years, and 
39 years. 

The mean temperature of the air for the quarter was 44°0, being 0°3 above 
and 0°°6 below the averages of the preceding 109 years, and 39 years. 

The mean high day temperature of the air was 5°1, and 0°2, respectively, 
below the average in October and November, but 37-0 above in December. 

‘The mean low night temperature of the air was 3°°4 and 0°-7 respectively, 
below the average in October and November, but 2°°8 above in December. There- 
fore the days and nights were cold in October and November, and warm in December. 
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No. IL.—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, in tHe Yuan | 
ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1880. 





I.—Serial Table:—Number of Birrus, Deatus, and Marriaces tn Scotland, q 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1880-76 inclusive. 




























1880. 1879. 1878. ; 

Number. fate Number. a Number. ae : Number. ae 
lst Quarter— : 
Births ........ 31,319 | 3°42 [31,268 | 3°45 [31,226 | 3°48 32,333 | 3°67 
Deaths........ 20,751 | 2°37 [21,950 | 2°42 | 20,320 | 2°26 21,294 | 2°41 
Marriages ..| 6,006 | 0°66 | 5,828 | 0°64 | 6,068 | 0°68 6,663 | 0°75 

Mean Tem- ° (3 °, °, 
anlar oem Rose. 34°°2 39°-9 37°°9 
2nd Quarter— : 
Births ........ 33,827 | 3°70 | 32,968 | 3°64 [33,629 | 3°74 33,088 | 3°75 
Deaths aes 19,711 | 2°15 |18,784 | 2°04 |19,514 | 2°17 19,270 | 2°18 
Marriages ..| 6,224 | 0°66 | 6,050 | 0°67 | 6,095 | 0°68 6,459 | 0°73 
Mean Tem- ‘ “ 5 ns 
perature 49°°5 46°°8 50°°4 47°°5 49°°2 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,179 | 3°30 [31,486 | 3°47 | 31,236 | 3°48 | 30,988 | 3°45 | 380,790 | 3°49 
Deaths........ 17,047 | 1°86 |15,115 | 1°67 $17,344 | 1°93 115,919 | 1°79 |16,465 | 1°87 
Marriages -.| 5,500 | 0°60 | 5,061 | 0°56 | 5,508 | 0°61 | 5,694 | 0°64 | 5,895 | 0°67 















Mean Tem- 

perature 57°1 54°] 57°°5 54°°0 56°°0 

4th Quarter— 

Births ........ 29,327 | 3°20 [30,064 | 3°32 |30,616 | 3°41 131,225 | 3°51 130,538 | 3°46 

Deaths........ 18,286 | 2°00 |17,480 | 1°93 | 19,597 | 2°18 |17,916 | 2°or 117,093 | 1°94 
O'7 


Marriages ..| 6759 0°74 | 6,523 | 0°72 | 6,662 | o°74 | 7,884 | 0°83 | 7,546 | 0°83) 








Mean eet 39°2 40°°4 39°2 49°°8 43°°5 
perature 

Year— 

Population.| 3,661,292 36275453 3,593,929 3,560,715 3527,811 
Births i... 124,652 | 3°40 [125,736 | 3°46 |126,707| 3°53 |126,824| 3°56 1126,749| 3°59 
Deaths........ 75,795 | 2°07 | 73,829] 2°02 | 76,775! 2°14 | 73,946] 2°08 | 74,122] 2°10 


Marriages ..| 24,489 | 0°67 | 23,462] 0°65 | 24,833 | 0°68 | 25,790} o°72 | 26,563] 0°75 





= 
ee | 
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[._—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and . 
in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1880, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. . 


pene enn Epil nail as Lidiae htm, lic, te eM GME Ge oe 








































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Salad Per atio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. 
of Siiie Number Cane pee Number ret g fee Number-| gent. ent Number. Cent.| nem 
st Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ......... 31,319 | 3°42} 29 | 2,701 | 8-6] 11°6 ]20,751) 2°27} 44 | 6,006] 0°66] 152 
Principal towns |10,848 | 3°35) 30 875 | 8: | 12°0 | 7,745 | 240] 42 | 2,446] 0°76) 131 
Large - 3,879 | 4°10] 24 263 | 6°8| 14°7 | 2,701 | 2°86) 35 747 | 0°79| 127 
Small £ 7,605 | 3°72| 27 629 | 8-3 | 12°0 | 4,833 | 2°36) 42 | 1,858] 0°66) 152 
Mainland rural | 8,220] 3°14} 32 884 |10°8| 9°3 | 4,898}1°87| 53 | 1,244) 0°48) 208 
imoler ,, 767 | 2°50) 40 50 | 6°56 | 15°4 574|1°87| 53 211] 0°69) 145 
ind Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 33,827 | 3°70| 27 | 2,823 -3| 12°0 |19,711 | 2°15] 46°4 | 6,224] 0°68] 147 


a ff | | a 


Principal towns {11,747 | 3°64| 27 933 42°9 | 2,497] 0°77] 129 















































Large a 4,391 | 4°63} 22 296 ork 770|o°81| 123 
Small . 8,009 | 3°91| 26 641 46:0 | 1,879 | 0°67| 148 
Mainland rural | 8,882 | 3°40] 29 903 56°4 | 1,494] 0°57) 175 
Insular se 798 | 2°5c| 40 50 58°2 84 | 0°26] 380 
rd Quarter— 

ScoruaND ......... 30,179 | 3°30} 80 | 2,424 |8°03 53°8 | 5,500| 0°60| 167 
Principal towns |10,267 | 3°18) 31 831 51:0 | 2,892} 0°74] 185 
Large 3 3,766 | 3°98) 25 227 429 7621 0°81| 123 
Smail » | 7,811] 3758] 28 | 529 50°3 | 1,266| 0°62] 161 
Mainland rural | 7,976 | 3°05| 33 788 65°4 | 1,023 | 0°39] 256 
Insular __se,, 859 | 2°69] 37 49 68°5 57 |o0'18| 556 
th Quarter— vag Sehed Ti 

| BEOTLAND ......... 29,327 | 3°20] 31 | 2,550 50 | 6,759] 0°74) 1385 
Principal towns |10,012 | 3°10} 32 836 45 | 2,439] 0°76} 1382 
Large 3 3,710| 3°92] 25 250 40 807 | 0°85} 117 
Small » | 6,959] 3:40] 29 | 582 49 |1,541}o'75| 133 
- Mainland rural | 7,749| 2°96] 34 832 65 | 1,789] 0°68) 146 
Insular _s,, 897 | 2°81| 36 50 66 183 | 0°57| 175 








Population of Scotland. 


a 





















Population. Scotland. wea eid Hs a Rial ash 
ws ee ee AE Ree ee 
3y aa oy ie 3,360,018 | 1,079,211 | 318,740 767,487 | 1,062,576 | 132,004 
istimated to the middle 
ee omiddle } 3,661,292 | 1,291,582 | 378,270 | 817,964 | 1,045,782 | 127,744 
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Ill.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLand, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1880; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1879 added for Comparison. 





| Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 


2) 


Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1879. 


Divisions and Counties. 









































31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 80th 31st 
' March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March.| June. | Sept. Dec. 
SCOTLAND ...ce.ce0.e 8°6 8°3 8°03 | 8:7 8°6 79 8°47 | 8:67 
Divisions— | 
Northern ...............4} 8°5 BS 84) 6'G ean-ae | TT ogee 61 
North-Western... I 6°5 6°3 TA F 6°6 5°5 60 4 160) 
North-Eastern ........ ees VPI OS er ia*re 1100 Pare | oe ta eee 
East Midland. ........ oad B'S 910m) ST” FS Sse ate Leas 
West Midland ........ at D2 1” £9 6°5 6°8 5°8 | 6°7 ere 
South-Western........ ay 6°8 6"4 70 7°O 6°6 Vhs yeXL 
South-Eastern ........ CRAM Ore hes: pee 78 t. 83 (Hs OM Sevag en 
Southern. ................ 13°9' | 14:9 1.1376 ||:14°4. 414°6 | T1'3 fi3tg | 403 
Counties— 
OGG vn east. 6°4 4°3 4°9 6°3 4°0 2°2 3°0 3°9 
OELNGY Lik scsi avn, ULO | AS a) lace 76 | 3°6 6°0 54 6:0 
Caithness................ 1052 5) HOS ite Ou dO" Patra LOR 7°O 7°6 
Sutherland ............ 3°8 5°6 | 614 f 5:3 6°8 6°7 5°9 6°3 
Rossand Cromarty 4! 5 59 |} 4°0 5'1 470 | 41 mee 3°9 
Inverness _............ 6°8 8°6 9°3 3 6°5 6°5 8:0 
UNGIETA A geet ces nents ta PAGS 1 Its 9°3 o4 3°0 9°6 671 
DEBI 1c, Bese nparsoaaen: tod. Pie's ieee. P20 f13°3. | 18"9 Nag Phe 
310 ice aaa 15°4 |17°0 | 14°8 | 15°4 | 18°2 |15°0 | 180 |14°6 
Aberdeen................ Neo WSC tediece bom 146 | VSR OT rem loca 
Kincardine ............ NiO.) Mo. bald on bee 12G"9 9°35. | 1678 .| 15:5 
de 2 Oa Cone ie Ho: SO Viet, 8 OS POs. tir ais 
Perth, Rater cee go 661 SO Mi eteeee 7 6 Ss OMA eae ere 
HC Wee edie 6°5 80 6°0 6°3 6°9 6°5 ae) 6°6 
AANTOGs PsA: ..25.;400 4°50) 15°6 | oto 8371 a7] 644 16:6 Eee 
Clackmannan ........ mri HOS Pi Tae A MOY. aR POSE Fae i 
Neri poms. on 8°3 So Ore O wart O 8 | OLGa lee) sae 
Dumbarton............ a°9sa) DT ee gts Ae] | R32 BEd hg er aeey 
tA BEVEL Bes Ailend gt 672. “Fe 1606 8°8 | 9°5 622 tore 4 O26 
ED biden tops etees cabeaee 6°97 9°4 > h Bt 5'5 So. 1) 5D yes 6°8 
Renfrew’ ........c0800 6*4 6°7 5s 6:0 5°4 6°5 6°5 5°9 
AR Ao ve ce ree Be!) 6-O Uh Bere 1 eS | Bho} TSE eee peers 
Thatiark: Fiat. centres 4°O 6°9 6*2, 6°6 hie} 6'5 4°6 7° 
Linlithgow ............ a6) | O'S | es dee tog | YD | eee me 
Edinburgh ............ 7°O Mae Ocul 6:6 BAR AL ABO | Ftd al ears (hee 
Haddington _........ ei O:0 arg 3°8 rhe a arkas: 8°6 54 
Berwick ......c.0000-. Ors Mono. 1 LOM Mee O19 °3 OO hl 8s 1410" 
Pedoleaiaivi.. psrvilet O41.) Lineal 1 3b1 thor S | 1257 6°0 6°4 | 9°6 
Selicey er iss at 8°1 9°0 on, MES | 9% 5 8°3 | 10°74 | 101 
Roxburgh 4.07... 2D Lk. | ore LL 71 ts "9 7) 1 0b a ae ee 
Durafriess:)...5...000 13°8 | 15°3 | 12°4 |18°5 | 14°6 | 11°5 | 14°71 | 166 
Kirkcudbright .<| 15°0 |16°6 | 1774 |14°4 [13-4 |11°2 | 14°9 | 14°4 
Wigtown f..cctet vet 15°O 1 V4 1 18*1 | 186 ray |) Lo ao iy 











a 
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IV.—Dvivisional Table :—Marriaacss, Birrus,and Dratus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1880. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 














1 2 3 4 bt bayit 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1871. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. 
(Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND ............ Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 24,489 | 124,652 | 75,795 
Te Norther “.3...si0de: 2,261,622 | 127,191 BAB 3,020 | 2,000 
11. North-Western... 45739,876 166,351 924 4,410 | 2,619 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 393,199 | 2,544 13,694 | 6,953 
Iv. East Midland ...... «| 25790,492 559,676 | 3,723 18,810 | 41,733 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 1,568 9,110) 5 47% 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,183,218 | 10,317 50,735 | 32,143 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,424 475,523 | 3,898 18,528 | 11,211 
vit. Southern. ................ 2,069,696 203,772 | 1,167 6,345 | 3,666 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Year ended 30th September, 1880; and 
of Brrtus and Deatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1880. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars—General.) 








[000’s omitted.] 











Per Pert Per 
, 1,000 of é 1,000 of 1,000 of 
Counrtrizs. Area Marriages. Births. mT Deaths. ‘ 
in Popu- Popu- Popu- 
eae lation. lation. lation. 
cres. 
No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


England 
Wales ees iat 375319, 22,712, 


Scotland 
Treland 


189,024 | 8:3 | 880,520) 38-7 1528,056 | 23°3 


i 19,639,| 3,360, 
ee 20,323,| 5,412, 


24,253 | 7:2 | 124,652] 37°1 | 75,795 | 22°6 
20,625 | 3°8 | 128,010] 24°0 | 102,955 | 19°3 


GRE 
as ena 77,281, | 31,484, | 233,902 | 7°4 |1,188,182| 36-0 | 706,806 | 22°4 


AND [RELAND 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 


a PC A SOA TE A SE 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1879-75.—Declared Value of the Total 
Lixporis of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 

a 


000’ itted. 
Merchandise Exported [000’s omitted.] 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 











1879: 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
I.—ForE1an Covunrrizs. £ £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, ERTS NESE ttre 4/742, | 4,799,| 4,587, | 4,951, 5,478, 
ve Belen e sz? Germany, Holland || 5 515, |20,716,| 29,189, | 28,548, | 25,849, 


POPC OUs Dore nereeerernrereeseecssecsereseeoeoecs 


Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and spun} 13,061, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 616 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malte f eke, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania,* een 
and Palestine, and Egypt 


12,973, | 12,789, | 14,343, | 13,509, 


Smee eee e wee eeeeeee 


1,766,| 1,773, | 2,066, | 2,056, 
| 
662, 737, 474, 593, 655, 


PHO e eee reereeceretesseeeeee 





Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria, and Morocco. vcececcececeseee POR \ 74 178, 77, 76, 86, 
Wester \Alricg®, - oa. be ea olan 721; 257, 299, 270, 259, 
Bastern Africa ; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — — a oak a. 

and Kooria Mooria Islands ...........cccccccec00e. 

Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 4 

pines ; other Ielamds .......:.scdseesssssverstsssseois 493 cei 307, 185; 162, 
BOUL Oa LGAs oo. a nisectite to sea mew ee oo — ae a La 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan ....) 1,030, 382, 344, 290, 407, 
United States of America, ..........ccceecceee 5,197, | 2,980,} 3,509, | 38,393, | 3,194, — 
Mexico and Central America ..........ccccccccccoscoeeee 98, 121; 119, 97, 125, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ..........ccc. 686, 689, 497, 595, 406, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 

Venezuela and Ecuador 37) 37, 33, al, 58, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
: Chil, ‘and Patagonia x aie aes 264, 297, 360, 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, i 
4 and Argentine Conte f A205 755, 593, 406, 452, 
Other countries (unenumerated) ..........:.ceeeeee 108, 109, 150, 136, 79, 
Total— Foreign Count ries....cccccece-. 52,172, | 47,329, | 47,997, | 51,280, | 53,128, 





II.—BritisH PosskEssIons: 


British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 1,540, | 1,536,) 1,475, | 1,488, | 1,536, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and ix| 
1,689, 





toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 1,952,| 2,218, 1,788, 4. .1,7aae 





Zoglavd § Fe. wen mide es eect ea ee ee. 
British North America \ 4. cae ee aw tee 674, 597, 642, 668, 646, 
» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 291, 306, 328, 347, 361, 
Cape mid WNatal tettar erect cmc ee te: Rey, 546, 387, 315, 441, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 102, 29, 82, 84, 94, 
Mauritius _..... eins, ami: TED a et he Re oS 25, 22, 106, 22, 26, 
Cannel plans oo disuse ete ae he acco 214, 198, 184, 170, 150, 
Other PORsessiONs igsrietonarele etetqeates Akins haan oy 50, 34, 30, 31, 
Total—British Possessions ....cc0...+. 5,080, | 5,806,| 5,456, | 4,857, | 5,018, 
General Total ................ £] 57,272, | 52,635,| 53,453, | 56,137, | 58,146, 


* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 


—— 


——— 
a << 





a 


es 











ee 1881.1] 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 


Inwports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


(000’s omitted.] 
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\Trade of United Kingdom, 1880-79-78.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
| according to ther Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (La-duty) of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 















Imported from, and Exported to, 1880. 1879. 1878. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to from to 
: I.—Forzian Counrrins : £ £ £ £ £ £ 
‘Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, ‘ oe: 
| Norway, Denmark & Iceland, &Heligoland \ 32,289, | 18,044, | 28,916, | 11,814, | 31,427,] 10,859, 
Pe ele) Uz enmany, Holland, || 61,513, | 81,841, | 54,362, | 88,078, | 57,134 84276, 
‘Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
} (with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 57:032, | 21,936, | 50,589, | 20,804, | 54,326,| 21,128, 
} (with Gibraltar and Canaries) _............... 
(Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
| Empire, Greece, Roumania, and Malta... 7:93, | 8,791, | 8,306, | 8,522, | 6,825,] 8,251, 
ett i ie hag Boyt 12,927, | 9,827 | 12,267, | 9,825, | 11,803,| 10,841, 
St acon” jae Oa a 5589s 0d lial ck ae as gi 
1 a 1,896, 991, | 15436, 836, | 1,269,| 1,174, 
Eastern Africa ; with African Ports on 
_ Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 714, 629, 454, | 1,066, 538, 455, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..................:.0668 
Dipset Landa ENP} 4384, | 8,075, | 5320, | 2207, | sexx] 2609, 
LG rr 132, 84, 167, 168, 116, 81, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong | 13,585, | 12,188, | 12,844, | 10,238, | 15,426,| 9,212, 
United States of America .......cccc. 106,947, | 30,877, | 90,896, | 20,595, | 89,071,| 14,621, 
Mexico and Central America ..........ccccceseseeee: 1,942, | 1,881) | - 1,965, | -1,407, | 1,500,) Badae 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &. o...eeeeeeeeees 2,129, | 2,637, | 3,294, | 2,525, | 2,217,| 2,886, 
ee  ertern) , New Granada, 1,685, | 1,825, | 1,562, | 1,624, | 1,164,| 1,708, 
: liv; 
ee ata et] Stem | 2018.1 379, | 2749,] 957] 2096 
ic) Brazil, U 
ener esentne Ronee: t| 686% | 10407, | sore, | S001] 6375] S80, 
Whale Fisheries: Gralnd., Davis’ Straits 
Southn. Whale Tihery,&FalklondTslands f coh el we aeE 12).|) 9 27a 
Total—Foreign Countries .....0046.. 320,211, |153,018, [284,919, |135,223, |291,518,/131,457, 
II.—BririsH PossEssions : iF 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 37371, | 38,722, | 31,024, | 24,201, | 32,975,| 25,853, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 15,93 4, | 11,149, | 13,638, | 10,080, | 13,029,| 12,480, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 

Re | N Zealand. & Fis; Islands f 9731, | 5,797, | 8,291, | 6,178, | 7,795, 7,089, 
Mee North America. ............ccssccssesssessseetses 13,214, | 7,698, | 10,569, | 6,555, | 9,441,) 6,412, 
i ea cnrith Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 6,750, | 8,042, | 7,303, | 2,812, | 6,334,| 2,761, 

ARR leseresesdslcseccerseressetsdsvassscvsvesses bess 5,643 6,629, | 4,570, | 5,844, | 4,383,) 4,911, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena "804, 819, 586, 767, 624, 897, 
| EAS Sp 288, 358, 642, 345, 889,| - 409, 
MT EIATIS 5.0.02. 2oeces,sccseclsessecdocscecsoosecseocoecch 817, 585, 438, 599, 946, 535, 

Lotal—British Possessions behets. 90,560, | 69,783, | 77,361, | 56,281, | 76,416,| 61,347, 
General Total _............ £/410,771, |222,810, [362,280, |191,504, 1367,934,|192,804, 














* 7,e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1880-79-78-77-76.——Declared 
Real Value (Ku-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 





ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877, 1876. 

£ £ £ £ £ a 
Raw Marts.-Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 42,765, | 86,279, | 33,524, | 35,489, | 40,347, 
Wool | ees. 28,356, | 24,930, | 24,589, | 26,310, | 24,980, 

ULLEW Oss eortareeeeee 17,461, | 16,825, | 16,867, | 17,733, | 18,186, 

Plax po ok, 4,070, | 3,581, | 3,483, | 5,055, | 3,537, 7 

Hemp eae. 5,894, | 4,943, | 5,156, | 4,973, | 4,755, 

intigns cece 1,698, | 1,901, | 1,588, | 1,636, | 2,180jmm 





| ee 





100,244, 88,459, 85202, 91,196, 93;9355 0 





RY Various. Hides veccsscesee 6,911, | 5,109, | 6,266, | 6,495, | 6,278, 
OR eee ee 3,418, | 3,477, | 3,184, | 4,200, | 4,786, 
Metals ................ 16,794, | 10,619, | 10,632, | 11,569, | 10,252, 
CGLLOW tr petnny conteaeee 2,310, | 2,100,)" 1,811, 7} 92,670.92 
Tixaber ictus 16,583, | 10,726, | 13,915, | 20,191, | 19,025, 
45,016, | 32,031, | 35,808, | 45,025, | 43,210, 
: . Agrelil. Guano sctisssvsereree 805, 704, | 1,805, | :1,667, | 2,462, 
MOGCa LL. cevoomors 4,597, | 7,098, |. 8,690, | 9,189, |) 897m 
8,402, 4,802, |°10,495, | 10,806, }'11,4380 
TROPICAL, &¢., PRODUOR. Tea ....sesc.s0e0s0000 11,752, | 11,878, | 18,097, | 12,482, | 12,818; 
COMCO? arses sks savant 4,062, | 7,324, | 6,093, | 7,852, | 6,413) 
Sugar & Molasses| 22,970, | 22,351, | 21,107, | 27,277, | 20,620, 
Tobacco ............ 2,901, 1,975, | 3,718, 3,539, 3,946, 
Rive 2 o..Giacusaee 3,750, | 38,481, ) 3,192, 1 3,507, | 2.027% 
Fruits oes 3,288, | 3,794, | 3,509, | 4,334, | 3,839. 
Wane eseresseee 6,483, | 5,880, | 6,003, | 7,156, | 7,020, 
SSPIe a kites 1,979, | 2,895, | 2,209, | 2,256, | 3,963,% 





eS es Se | Se 


PiGOD Gil uthas ieee we Grain and Meal.) 62,369, | 60,596, | 58,373, | 63,210, | 51,550, 
Provisions ........ 43,438, | 35,901, | 35,951, | 33,241, | 32,837, 


———_—————S | —— Ss |E | xuwm— 


105,807, | 96,497, | 94,324, | 96,451, | 84,387, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....) 48,582, | 41,955, | 43,253, | 42,560, | 41,199, 
TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|368,240, |1325,317, |328,010, 1354,441, 335,704, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 41,750, | 36,810, | 38,050, | 39,500, | 38,300, 


LODATOLMPORTS treet testcase scavey es 409,990, 362,127, 366,060, 1393,941, |374,004, 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘not made up.” 
een IEEE 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1880-79-78-7'7-76.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of BritisH and Irnisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 








British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 63,657, | 51,848, | 52,908, | 56,954, | 54,851, 
os Mieka OLY Laie cacseqantss 11,906, | 12,103, | 18,006, | 12,209, | 12,788, 
Woollen Manufactures} 17,270, | 15,851, | 16,723, | 17,335, | 18,620, 
si ee CATE oh ete od. 35344, | 3,714, | 3,910, | 3,609, | 4,417, 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,020, + B696ja|. L921, (E707 ae bs 769, 
Vaid oN OLIN Gaia hi: 685, 694, 564, 5742, ae 073; 
Linen Manufactures....| 5,826, | 5,474, | 5,526, | 5,830, | 5,621, 
aap Et eee 978, | 1,075,| 1,213,| 1,291, | 1,460, 


105,695, | 925450, | 95,766, | 99,507, |100,594, 
“ mewed, Apparel ?....c.ciciscedien. 3,194, 3,198, 3,155, | 2,833, | 2,962, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 3,869, | 3,487, | 3,966, | 3,803, | 3,771, 


cr | | fl "= 


7,063, 6,685, 7,121, 6,636, Bie 


Merats, &e. ........ Hardware ......ccssscseseees Bene, (nolo; : 3,290, | 3,336, | 3,481, 
Machinery wil. iceas ses 9,262, | 7,288, | 7,490, | 6,683, | 7,198, 
Teorey ek eee: 28,307, | 19,439, | 18,394, | 20,095, | 20,731, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,638, | 3,380, | 3,522, | 3,508, | 3,401, 
Bead and Tin ish. 984, | 1,019, | 1,057, | 1,863, | 1,202, 
Coals and Culm ........ 8,379, | 7,202, | 7,321, | 7,829, | 8,901, 


De SS ed, eee 


54,082, | 41,342, | 41,074, | 42,809, | 44,914, 














Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 2,896, ae 2,450, 2,614, 2699; 








Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale..........004 ¥.720, boy ls@oUan 1,702, 1. 2,000, | Lona 
and Products. Butter s..cccccccccssccesreee 20%, 235, 243, 247, 210, 
CGSB © ualhaieacacchene cas Br. 55, 66, Ga 70, 
LA he Lok. ReRRR Se, eee eee om 143, 136, 170, 196, 151, 
BO cnn Peceiaa tsa sebastueneses 604, 5652, 503, 463, 529, 
BLS ccartsayfcchantereees:a) Leey 454, 390, 373, 312, 
PIOCL AM! edganartececomascantiuettc — —_ _ — — 
3,261, 3,191, 351345 3,246, 3,194, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 971, 953, 891, 896, 877, 
BETEVTIVOUIN SC (o.chcccs gusctee css — — — —_ — 
Leather Manufactures | 2,096, | 2,058, | 2,003, | 1,995, | 3,343, 
BIO EYS ite tebscs Pisgrcvepetanness 443, 433, 405, 365, 312, 
Plate and Watches .... 333) 2138, 221, 218, 247, 
PADELLIGNOLY. sscrvanonsasaderans« 423, 664, 647, 655, 659, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 24,843, | 22,936, | 20,953, | 22,509, | 19,796, 
Unenumerated Articles............ccccccccssesscceees 20,505, | 18,053, | 18,139, | 17,231, }| 175339, 
TOTAL WXPORTS...ccscsssesseeeeee 222,811, |191,504, |192,804, |198,731, |200,576, 


Se TS SSM ES SE A EEE A RE SR 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended — 


December, 1880-79-78. 





Total British and Foreign. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 
































ie 


a 1880. 1879. 1878. 
Witch Cleared, Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Pee Northern ports ....| 60,334 18,837 56,565 16,109 64,117 21,2%m 

Southern ,, ...| 12,416 10,388 35,501 35546 24,618 9,559 
SIs ie we eee en ES 62,190 whee 50,261 4.75034. 52,434 31,679 
BNI AY Uh, cs -besen texccsargiaheseneos 32,931 36,142 22,523 46,025 29,482 32,249 
De eh Glieg aaa Sama egal yar 24,967 | 58,830 17,437 751232 20,987 57,292 
CROP AIIG oo) No scas nate each shdele des 134,686 | 152,206 || 136,660 | 138,750 || 185,770 | 141,200 © 
PU GUATUA wey. di -votaresssnpssepeavenceons LIT ,256 >|" 110,576 96,195 88,594 || 111,164 | 107,739 
MD OLGA 00 fs, dvedussnessovp eos oevveee 82,131 91,435 44,409 545345 69,445 71,230 
PSA Ast. oyote heheh oon npttodery 162,663 | 330,163 || 159,115 | 290,455 || 169,677 | 277,954 
S) 0 ecneren pian vere abbey 160,141 46,312 || 110,894 69,837 99,124 61,704 
PROT AD EY 4 g-js Scesrtonssp sap hte 27,210 29,687 21,122 295373 18,195 21,161 
LDCR copeey cprenrpren canines 34,453 | 128,029 23,685 95,051 31,652 73,714 
Austrian territories ............ 1,937 5,013 2,529 6,909 4,398 4,897 
POGOe Rete. ss Ph estate ter sesepane aneed 11,266 7,540 9,917 A, URS 10,039 6,592 
Ry "gay ae ee ee 16,701 235455 16,084: 18,298 27,307 14,379 
TUOUMACHDARL ~ Deashe oesustoueopscatesniei 22,817 — 1,219 — — — 
GT 2, Gn i eee ee Bee ee 35,793 48,668 56,533 | 43,923 26,556 33,374 


Uetted States of America....| 427,107 | 317,604 || 497,656 | 294,722 || 355,761 | 192,167 
Mexico, Foreign West) 
Indies, and Central 15,060 65,909 19,059 46,030 17,214 52,493 
MMieries eee 

















BES Fe Za ae de ss « de as ooops sp defo 22,543 31,505 14,495 354.13 12,131 32,994 
BPE aie csins ark ninsciiesinssninse 7,991 25349 4,760 Lee 10,291 4,164 
LTE AEN Rats Onn SAE 10,715 16.632 14,965 14,721 5,359 10,244 
“OLE shi ee Oe Wallan ect Na Ate 16,069 2,229 14,773 2,190 16,100 882 
Other CoUntrICd ,...).....;ssars000: 55,838 57,888 57,428 53,158 44,715 | 40,359 

Total, Foreign Countries |1,545,228 |1,657,409 ||1,483,785 |1,474,421 |/1,856,536 |1,299,246 

















BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
North American Colonies....| 108,830 25220 94,943 15,424 66,168 18,120 
Hast Indies, including 

Ceylon, Singapore, and 103,566 | 171,048 61,681 | 157,330 88,421 86,075 
Vie MSIL © fyscphenencss ieee an ; 
Australia and New Zealand} 384,547 55,048 14,394 355406 11,175 41,237 





AVeSHALNGICR ~ Misrege+>¥-.-petye> 5,891 17,574 6,813 21,815 2,833 13,781 
Channel Islands.................... 20,177 18,800 20,913 15,505 18,365 12,20 
Other possessions .....;...000+ 24,450 | 105,515 26,066 7954.56 20,131 93 3k 








pe ee | | ager | a 


Total, British Possessions ee its 371,311 || 224,810 | 324,936 || 207,098 | 244,754 





Toran ForEIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Months LS SO sksstes 1,844,904 |2,028,720 — _— — aru 
ended Ota. — — 1,708,595 |1,799,357 — 
December, O78, ood, — — — — 1,563,629 |1,544,000 








| Portugal, pains | 1,021, 12; 859, 2795 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, Importep AND ExportED for the Years 


1880-79-78. 
[000’s omitted.] 





1880. 1879. 1878. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
SS 3,614, 79, 3,152, 110, 5,681, 21, 


Mexico, & West 853, | 2,619, | 1,374, | 3,767, 
BCL coceesecosennpoe 
United States ............ 55, | 1,199; 388, | 2,596, 866, | 1,616, 


nS) ee SF —— ns | ame 


8,138, | 5,185, 


§. America, Brazil, 
1,591, 3,548, 


4,522, | 3,897, | 4,914, | 6,473, 





UTENTE GON sess ccecsscoppeerpsesess 2,118, 2,066, 2,903, 253475 5,908, 1,741, 
Germany, Holland, 9 
Belg.andSweden [| |” AaB) Bhai 835%, |e 2019), | 4,200, 
ee \ 47, 37; 563, 2745 376, 77> 
Malta and Egypt........ 60, 19, 409, 22} 1,578, 43; 
China, including 
Hong Kong and 1,195, a4 809, 349; 430, 1 
SEDAN 5...5-.000-04)>+ 
West Coast of Africa 126, 63, 115, 62, 122, 4l, 
All other Countries .... 362, 295, | 2,765, 3745 2,301, 361, 


ee | eee ff | 


Totals Imported cee 9,459, 6,829, 13,331, 10,734, 20,872, 11,549, 





Exported to— 
IRS iiss... 82000)5e00e0 602, "73; 696, yey 


i reten | 2% | 2700), 880% | Here 


4,599, | 2,191, 
5,324, 1,645, 


and Gibraltar .... 1,316, 729 


a ees 


2,047, 955, | 5,092, | 2,873, | 11,239, | 4,565, 





B.India, China, with 


Hong Kong and 866, | 5,447, 219, | 6,574,*| 233, | 5,840, 
os a 
United States .....,...... 5,512, 34, 6,949, 614, 829, | 1,083, 
South Africa oo... — Sauit pl,73G, 24, 347, — 
8. America, Brazil, 
Mexico, & West 1,749, 224, | 1,072, 596, 809, 39, 
JO CE ne 
All other Countries....| 1,654, F16,\). 2,517, 350, 1,512, 191, 





Totals Exported ....| 11,829, 7,061, | 17,579, | 11,031, | 14,969, | 11,718, 
8.903; T° — 
ra 169, 


Excess of imports ....) — ass pe 
» exports ....| 2,370, 232, | 4,248, 297; 
| 








* This entry is now shown direct, instead of to Egypt as formerly. 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
Weekly for 1880. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 








aia oe oe Taeel Gaeees cau Ws Weg aaa 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
1880. Sone?) 8. Ce, tae, Oe 1880 $2) ON AS ere 
January 3...) 46 11 | 87 7 | 21 7 | July 3........ 4474") Sl 11 you 
Pe WEIO W845, BVINBCY 8 Pad tr PO oe 43 9 | 2810] 26 8 
spel 1. Me eae Hate Gates ue tea TP oe TT Soa 43 bot | ZY) Oe 6a 
See Ae PT Be Re Le MOU. O24 hart 43 6127 SLs ee 
BLA ae ed 6 edeacar ty) S81. 44 2|27 1| 28-4 
February 7...) 44. 12 106 10 4721-73 | August 7 2)43 99 | 28 leone 
pe a a tas Be NG LO Ute rs) po Lae 4g gl BO Re hea ee 
ani AL ston) | ASAE os Lak ale oes pel. 1.15430 eo ees a 
(BB as NBS fo Waa Bake og 00 2s Shenae eae 
March 6........ 44 47 | 384 21/22 4 ]|September 4] 43 3 | 35 - |] 22 11 
Ee MER ee 44 8 | 8410] 22 3 any Bl 42. 2/1) 35>). ieee 
te 20.8 ak 46> (ari B4 L139 Sige Ree aS Liye so (11 1.383 8b ome 
La sy ite Ay a0 84) 6 \oaento 6 1 25..04 39 148) Sh =| some 
April 3 ........ 48 4 | 35 —|.22 6 | October 2... 40 1| 384 -j 21 6 
iad EU eked AS BA ooo 23. as oo ae] AL — | OSL eebiae 
“eal ly gear Av iil op. Oia amo PPL weal 5 1 B86" a gone 
hs Mae ete een 46 1 |) oa 86 )\24 a 0 28 wed 42 | Oi] Op tiene] eons 
et 43 7 | oO nL nao ee 

May: li.cs uit Ae Ry ee 1G 123,96 

Me. Bard Freee 46 —| 383 4] 25 -|November 6} 43 4] 35 2] 20 9 
b AL ste eet UTE SY Nhe 4 Ol BWM os 13 | 43 5 847 lore 
POY RA OD 5 44/98 dee 18 [125 hs a 201.44 10)938 YOU oii 
Pt me ase. MET oa) Mies) 8 aie: A Wed die 9 27.) 44.6 "\ oe > Ont gta 
g) 210} “55000. 45 47 | 28 (4°| 25° 3 | December 4 | 44 10 | 33 2'| 21 1 
Sn ba tees 44 11 | 32 —| 26 § . 1 | 45° 1 |-82. S\cco0 
ato eee 48 4| 380 9| 26 10 oT TR en | Ble Gal a omme 
gt aD Vaswdas: AAS 8 2S0ta 126-9 + 25 | 42 84 8128 i208 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1880, with those for 1879, added for Comparison. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


a OE SEL ID 











Per Imperial Quarter, 1880. Per Imperial Quarter, 1879. 
Average for 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Ser Gab Sa) Dees G2 aS Seas 
oy a Pe bd Ot ie) S71) ©. cOreee 
UOIEUATY 002ic2s0ss0ecese- 43. 5 e642 Bboy % HrQuens 
BE gins trdcscesyesntaeoees 4g ge W847 2500-9 e708 G 
First quarter ....| 45 1| 386 - Sou) OW sOowy Ad 
Rico nincsndure nang ones 48. 11.) do 209 CL i Bean” 9 
(iw 7 aA ger Bes Do fa tee bee LO 
OE cots ec ccascvenet'ens 73 nici tag ie 3 SE A Pf aes «le 5 SR 


| | | | | OOO 


2 Gea nea & 

















SET sy chess acess eoecenceeess a iG Vee 246 26° 4: | 22 10 
PRTEEMAE Nests cncoeerenonsseas sees AROULEE eae bk 29 5/23 9 
Neptember...............000 41 2|384 4 38....8.) 24 ong 

Third quarter yeaa > Ue 31 4/23 9 
BIT ss hicsersersesescesens ee (igh add) LO 40 9) 22 § 
November ...........c0sc0000 43 9 | 34 8 Bn om | AE 
Discem ber .2....6s..sssrs00.ss Ade $1192). 28 SS)... Ovi ezine 


Fourth quarter....\ 43 1 | 33 10 SO BOY Pyare s 





THE YEAR ......... 44 4|383 1 Bs Siem Vee Deg 
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REVENUE or tHe Unirep KiIne@pom. ; 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1880-79-78-77. 


QUARTERS, 


[000’s omitted.] 


1879. 


£ 
5,356, 


6,460, 
2,725, 
26, 
1,630, 
365, 


16,562, 
486, 


17,048, 


135, 
326, 
1,108, 


18,617, 








Corresponding Quarters. 


1878. 1877. 
£ £ 
5,484, | 5,386, 
6,990, | 6,855, 
2,628, | 2,735, 
26, 4G, 
1,554, | 1,577, 
325, 320, 
17,007, | 16,919, 
440, 342, 
17,447, | 17,261, 
Lio 141, 141, 
78, 383, 337 
2 1,098, 644, 
978, 19,069, | 18,383, 


is 
Ner Incr. £928, 





1880. 
ended 31st Dec. 
£& 
AFURLOMNB “eacsenswedipare toes 5,376, 
TUXGIGO.W -Jes ckeeesicntessstes: 6,700, 
SLAMS po drctosndegientene 3,105, 
TP BXOB i Geeton- ces sennele es 2. 
Post Office ......:...-.t:. 1,674, 
Telegraph Service .... 395, 
Property ‘Tax 5.202240: 660, 
Crown Lands ............ 135) 
Interest on Advances 404, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,053, 
Totals ....4... 19,540, 
YEARS, 1880. 
ended 81st Dec. 
£ 

Customs d..c05..00.0t. 19,268, 
BURGISO. toad ccccerssectooeste DS yigges 
Stamps i ...scsscerciesdertes 11,965, 
VE GROW sudts sh spscecnentivt cs 2,919, 
Post: Office 4,.::5..424.. 4. 6,570, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,570, 
Property Tax .........4.. 9,495, 
Crown Lands ............ 390, 
Interest on Advances} 1,337, 
Miscellaneous............ 4,206, 
LOCALS ovnncs 83,290, 


1879. 


£ 
19,750, 
26,277, 
11,019, 
2,644, 
6,319, 
1,375, 


67,384, 


9,485, 


76,869, 


399, 
1,127, 
4,272, 


82,667, 











1880. Corresponding Years. 

Less. More. 1878. 1877. 

£ £ £ £ 
2 482, | 20,165, | 19,762, 
946, 507, | 27,372, | 27,368, 
ee — | 10,652, | 10,968, 
"5, — 2,655, | 2,636, 
251, one 6,180, | 6,133, 
195, ou 1,330, | 1,320, 
1,467, 989, | 68,354, | 68,187, 
10, ~~ 6,031, | 5,736, 
1,477, 989, | 74,385, | 73,923, 
ae 95 410, 410, 
210, i 1,047, 954, 
ois 66, | 4,642, | 3,393, 
1,687, 1,064, | 80,484, | 78,680, 

sy) 





Net incr. £623, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
EnGLanp and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1880; and in 


a 1881.) 












London: | Private | Joint 
; Stock | Toran, £5 Ai : £5 T 
DATES. ee Banks; Banks. Weeks ies Under rita al Under ee 
h (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed ded 5 (Fixed i (Fixed 
| artes ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, OS upwards. a Issues, Jupwards aa Issues 
Wednesday.* | 3,55). 2,41). 5,96). 2,68). 6,85). 
“3880. £ £ £ £ 1880. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
ja 8.0... 96,06 1,82 1,73 3,58 
. 1s 103,99 1,88 1,79 3,68 
BELT sn0--, 88,67 1,89 1,80 3,68 | Jan. 17...| 1,85 3,52 5,38 3,25 2,78 6,03 
24.2... 144,20 1,86 1,80 3,65 
ye S1...... * 88,28 1,88 1,76 3,59 
. 149,39 1,81 1,75 3,56 ; 
me 14...... 92,81 L77 | 1,74 | 3,51 | Feb. 14...) 1,75 | 3,37 | 5,12 3,22 | 2,65 | 5,87 
a)... 147,28 1,76 1,72 3,48 
BD) 28...... 93,22 1,74 L71 3,44 
Mar. 6...,.. 156,89 1,74 1,72 2,46 
213... 04,23 1,73 £7) 3.44. Mar. 18...| 1,66 3,00 4,99 3,17 2,53 5,70 
Be 20...0.: 127,14 1,73 1,72 3,46 
ey ee 100,94 1,79 eras 3,56 
April 3...... 66,67 1,86 1,81 3,67 
ee 10..30., 134,90 1,91 1,84 3,74 April 10...} 1,66 3,09 5,04 3,97 2,56 5,93 
PAT :...0. 90,94. 19h. te 1,88 3,76 ; 
Be 24.0400. 136,43 1,90 1,85 3,75 
May 1...... 90,40 1,89 1,86 3,75 
me, 8...:-. 149,13 1,89 1,86 3,70 | May 8...| 1,81 3,51 8,32 3,48 2,60 6,¢8 
13.3.5. 94,91 1,89 1,87 3,77 
JE ae 123,74 1,86 1,79 3,65 
29... 84,479 1,79 1,78 3,5 
dune 5...... 126,94. 1,75 1,69 3,45 June 5... 2,26 3,95 ° 6,21 8,98 2,05 5,93 
me l2..,:.. 94,65 1,72 1,66 3,38 
SG ae 125,21 1,70 1,64 3,33 
~ 26.....| 9356 | 1.69 | 162 | 3,31 
J ae 131,43 IEA 1,63 3,34 | July 3...) 1,84 8,65 5,48 3,19 2.43 5,61 
d0..2... 119,51 1,74 1,66 3,40 
Pe ics ts 124,76 1,75 1,64 3139 
| Ee 103,55 1,70 1,61 3,31 
pel... 82,20 | 1,66 | 1,59 | 3,25 | » S81. 4,74 | 8,61 | 5,34 f 3.21 | 2,45 f 5,66 
pus, T....3. 123,81 1,66 1,59 3,26 
op a ee 92,76 1,64 1,57 2,20 
fe 2l...;.:) 116,40 1,61 1,55 3,17 
of Rhea 99,41 1,60 1,54 3,14 Aug. 28...} 1,71 8,58 5,24 3,19 2,49 5,67 
Sepia Ales c: 117,28 1,58 1,45 ,| 3,04 
7 ee 87,247 1,62 1,57 3,19 
4; Be 82,10 1365. | 2,58 3,23 es 
ee III,14 1,67 1,61 3,28 Sept. 25.-.| 1,77 3,63 5,40 8,82 2,67 6,00 
Obi 2.5.5: 82,45 1,76 1,67 3.43 
ere 135,19 1,85 1,74 3,59 
Be Bs. 93,37 1,89 1,76 3,65 
Beiesc.,.;: 130,01 1,85 1,76 3,61 | Oct. 23...| 1,82 3,74 |. 5,54 8,85 3,05 6,90 
pn... 81,21 1,83 1,76 3,60 
Mig, 6... I41,44 1,85 £79 2,64 
i ae 95,70 1,84 477 2,61 
Way Os. sec. 139,48 1,80 1,76 3,61 Nov. 20...| 2,34 4,01 6,15 4,01 3,20 7,21 
Pe Tiekcss 94,08 1,78 176 3,55 
Dec, 4...... 91,93 lye 1,74 3,50 
7 i Benes 151,02 1,72 1,70 2,42, 
18.2... 96,32 171 | 1,68 | 3.39 | Dec. 18...) 2,07 | 8,95 | 6,02 8,85 | 8,20 | 4,05 
me 20,,,7.. 142,96 1,73 1,58 3,30 
* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 
nS ER AR SR A RS RS AE EES SEEN ASE CERO 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


— Scornanp and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





SCOTLAND. 














IRELAND. 
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Liabilities. 


Notes Issued. 
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3 


IssuzE DEPARTMENT. 


DAtTEs. 


(Wednesdays.) 


ecerorees 
teeeecees 


eee rerees 


eeeeeces 


eeceesie 


becesrece 
eeecerees 
weecesoee 
weecerbed 


eoarceece 


seer eetee 


eeeeseode 


store roes 
ee eeteee 
eeceenece 


eee recoce 


Be eeecee 
eereeees 
ee eresees 
oor ceeeee 


Ceecceees 
eeereroee 


Coerosece 


ee seeseee 


eoeceeeen 


see eesege 
deceence 


bedeoneee 


eoccedine 


eee neeres 
sereecees 
sovovies 


spavcene 


ee deeseee 
eee eeeres 


eee eetres 


eearseces 


Government 
Debt. 


£& 


Assets. 


Other 
Securities. 


£ 


38,98 
8,98 


3,98 
3,98 


8,98 
3,98 
38,98 


3,98 
3,98 


woe 


vy 


[) 9 C8 G9 OS O92 09 OD 
MOmomewo Oow 
cocoMmMon OMe 


woe Ss 


5 


C8 CF 9 09 UO oo oO 09 
MOHOomowo OMmwend 
MaOMm@manm Mnwonwn 


Sao See 


v 


Gold Coin 
and 
Bullion. 


£ 


[ Mar. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] | 


6 


7 ; 


COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 


Notes 
in Hands of 
Public. 


(Col. 1 minus 
col. 16.) 


£ 
Mins. 


27,78 
27,40 
27,09 
26,74 
27,38 
26 78 
26,69 
26, 30 


26,96 
26,56 
26,29 » 
26,74 
26,97 
27,36 


27532 
24,12 


Minimum Rates 


of 





Discount 
at 


Bank of England. 


1880. 





Per cnt. 


eopeee 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 
for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1880. 
[0,000’s omitted.) 
Ne aaaaaaeaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaacaammaaamaaaaaaaaaaamaaamaaaaaa 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DaTEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Day an ti 
ee (Wednesdys.) re 
; Public, | Pri other Govern- . | Gold and and 
| Capital.| Rest. ublic. | Private. || Bills. ment, | Other. |} Notes. | ci ve» Goin, | Assets. 
£& £ £& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. |) Mins 1880. | Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | Mins. | Mins, 
14,55 | 3,26 5,56 32,17 so2 Jan. 7 wu] 20,75 | 20,25 13,71 1,14 55,36 
14,55 | 3,29 4,42 | 31,81 33 PALMA A: 20,00 | 19,08 || 14,14 1,21 24,40 
14,55 3,02 4,12 80,85 530 BLO se ates 18,90 18,31 14,74 1,20 53,14 
14,55 | 3,32 4,28 | 80,13 |} ,28 ee Ont] 17,80 | 18,24 |} 15,36 1,16 52,50 
14,55 3,05 4,63 27,83 328 Be Des Ale coset 16,80 | 18,06 14,52 1,31 50,69 
Hose | 385 || 5.97 | 26,95 || .28 | ,, 11... 16,48 | 18,09 |] 15,3 1,17 51,12 
Bee 3,80 |} 7,27 | 25,77. \| 27 |». 18..... 16,48 | 18,16 || 15,44 | 1,18 51,26 
14,55 3,37 8,23 25,58 326 ho Aes a 16,48 | 18,42 15,78 1,30 51,98 
14,55 3,71 9,93 25,97 328 Mario: ta.3 16,53 | 21,24 15,24 1,82 54,44 
14,55 | 3,71 || 10,81 | 25,37 || ,29 SIO oh 16 Oe) or, 2a) 16,78 1,39 84473 
1455 | 3.73 || 11,47 | 25,84 || 28 ah 16,61 | 22,89 || 16,24 1,40 56,97 
14,55 | 3,73 || 11,24 | 26,00 || ,26 ” 94 «| 16,69 | 21,84 || 15,99 1,27 55,49 
14,55 | 3,72 || 12,00 | 25,83 || ,27 ip Ble eyeet 26,960) 22,68 |] 16,42 1,30 56,37 
14,55 | 3,08 |] 8,14 | 26,64 || 38 | April 7 ...... 16,95 | 19,86 |] 14,63 1,31 52,48 
14,55 | 3,08 6,21 | 26,37 || ,80 kV ae 15,95 | 318.61 |] 14,53 1,44 50,52 
14,55 | 3,11 6,36 | 26,63 330 a ate 15,96 | 18,82 || 14,84 1,32 50,95 
14,55 3,12 i 26,72 sol 3 OS aeeet: 25,965) 29,44 14,65 1,35 51,40 
14,55 | 3,11 6,78 | 26,02 |] ,28 | May 5 ...... 15,98 | 19,48 || 18,95 1,39 50,78 
14,55 | 3,12 7,13 | 25,58 || 29 Bp by tae 15,66 | 19,15 || 14,95 1,30 50,67 
14,55 3,13 4,30 25,38 520 LOM era LOsO tn ee LOs 74, 14,02 1,18 50,62 
14,55 3,13 4.42, 25,52 326 eae co Overt 15,64 | 19,40 14,54 1,24 50,88 
14,55 3,08 8,29 25,25 325 SUNG, aces 15,89 | 20,08 14,42 1,23 51,43 
14,55 3,08 8,87 25,03 529 eng tee 15,79 | 19,43 15,25 1,37 51,83 
14,55 3,08 8,60 25,30 325 Se Oursca de 15,80 18,60 16,05 1,34 51,80 
14,55 3,08 8, 193 25,33 320 or bere 15,80 18,31 16,77 1;2 52,15 
1455 | 3,08- || 10,58 | 27,51 |] ,24 Nek bee ee 15,81 | 23,14 || 15,72 1,29 55,90 
14,55 3,30 6,09 26,53 326 July) Tee cuss 15,54 | 18,470 15,20 1,31 50,75 
14,55 | 3,32 5,08 | 26,91 || ,24 Rss a ee 15,55 | 14,97 || 15,17 1,40 50,08 
14,55 | 3,34 s,00 | 26,78 || ,26 COST ard 15,55 | 14,6r || 15,38 1,40 49,94. 
14,55 3,85 5,29 26,38 326 WM 2Sy crocus 15,55 | 17,51 15,43 1,35 49,83 | 
14,55 | 3,38 8,26 | 24,98 |] ,27 | Aug. 4...../ 15,76 | 17,14 |] 14,25 1,29 48,43 
/ 14,55 | 3,38 B80 | 25,90 || ,82 eon ee, 16,35 | 1,14 || 14,81 1,35 49,65 
14,55 | 3,41 8,94 | 25,67 26 Saat were 16,36 | 16,91 |} 15,24 7,22 49,74. 
14,55 3,39 6,97 24,88 327 eo ON acts 16,36 16,84 15,64 1,22 50,05 
14,55 3,70 4,08 24,87 380 Septal caved 16,36 | 18,06 14,85 1,14 50,46 
14,55 3,72 5,92 24,93 300 TOMO. tigess 5,31 17,69 15,06 1,36 49,41 
14,55 3,72 pe 24,94, 328 Saal Dic dee 15,42 17,62 15,40 1,2 49,71 
14,55 3,75 6,62 24,47 327 Ry Mee cones: 15,38 17,58 15,44. 1,26 49,65 
14,55 | 3,72 15 | 2447 || 27 ee Oo 15,38 | 18,51 || 14,99 1,19 50,17 
14,55 8,05 6,66 26.22 502 Oete 26) Aa. 17,87 18,50 18,70 1,28 50,79 
14,55 3,07 5,32 26,79 302 sp Low acess ERAT ery 87 14,24 1,09 50,05 
14,55 3,08 4,38 28,18 329 Lite OR oho 16,37 | 18,11 14,91 1,04 50,47 
14,55 | 3,08 4,58 | 28,12 || ,29 1S 7 ares 15,87 | 18,06 || 15,46 1,21 50,59 
1456) 8,07 || 4,49 | 25,82 || .81 | Nov. 8...... 15,87 | 14,28 || 13,94 1,17 47,75 
14,55 | 8,08 8,08 | 24,11 || 82 gts LOS 14,87 | 17,29 || 18,76 1,19 47,10 
14,55 | 3,09 5,58 25,26 329 eh sectnt 14,87 19,01 13,79 1,10 48,77 
14,55 3,09 5,48 25,92 yi ey as eee 14,87. | 17,93 11,57 1,24 48,61 
14,55 3,04 5,38 24.4.4. 328 Des ly sence 14,87 | 18,11 13,59 1,13 47,69 
14,55 | 3,05 6,21 | 24,37 30 Pa ae hoe 14,37 | 20,14 2,87 ay 48,48 
14,55 8,05 7,19 24.03 327 Bry pay: 14,87 | 20,43 13,14 1,16 49,09 
14,55 | 3,06 8.00 -| 23,67 26 Shs ae 14,37 | 21,62 || 12,53 1,09 49,61 
14,55 | 3,07 8,63 24,85 528 PAOD &, 2208 14,37 | 24,04 11,92 599 31,32 


BRET hs hee) tie aa. rth PMC ee Lato) Sak iene, faa Ole wen - f STD i Se iy eee 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations' as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg — 
and Calcutta;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong, and Sydney, ae 
Lonpon, for 1880. 














Calcutta. Si ed a a 
Standar A 
Lond Lond : ¥ 
Datss. ot oe New Indian Guidutta Gednee Silver ry 
(Approxi- é ounci on >| in Bars in 
nately Paris. Hamburg. York si inom ae : Londotis | 4 
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oe 
THe election of representatives has become, in modern_ times, ‘a 
most important part of all political and social machinery. Whenever 
a number of persons cannot conveniently meet together to determine 
how their common affairs should be managed; whether because 
they are too numerous, or for want of leisure, or for any other 
reason, they elect representatives to act for them. Thus, not only 
national assemblies like the House of Commons, and municipal 
bodies, such as town councils, school boards, and boards of guar- 
dians, but also boards of directors for joint stock companies, and 
committees of voluntary societies, consist either altogether or to 
a great extent of elected representatives. It is assumed that the 
electors have it in their power to elect such representatives as will 
be satisfactory substitutes for themselves, and will, by their de- 
liberations and votes, yield substantially the same results as if all 
the electors met and deliberated and voted as a single body. But 
whether and how far this assumption may be realised, will depend 
to a great extent upon the mode in which these representatives are 
elected. Until within the last few years it was almost universally 


_ taken for granted that there was only one possible mode of electing 


representatives, viz., that now known as majority voting, according 
to which each elector may vote for as many candidates as there 
are representatives to be elected, but may only give one of his 
votes to the same candidate. It is called ‘majority voting’ be- 
cause whenever a sufficient number of electors to constitute a 
majority of the constituency agree to vote for the same set of 


candidates, they can secure the election of their whole set of 


candidates. ‘ 

Of late years, several other methods of electing representatives 
have been devised as substitutes for majority voting, and some of 
them have been not merely discussed theoretically, but brought 
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into practical operation. Of these other methods, those best known 
in England are, (1) the limited vote, applied by the Reform Act of 
1867 to three-cornered constituencies and the city of London, and 
since introduced on a much more extensive scale in Brazil, (2) 
cumulative voting, applied in 1870 to school board elections, and 
also in use in the Cape Colony (since 1853), and in [linois and 
Pennsylvania; and, (3) the preferential vote of Mr. Hare’s scheme, 
and of M. Andrez’s Danish constitution. But I must abstain 
from further details as to these and other new methods and their 
comparative advantages and disadvantages, until I have laid a 
foundation for the investigation, by pointing out the deficiencies of 
majority voting. That system is still almost everywhere in pos- 
session, and neither can’ be nor ought to be disturbed until its 
defects have been proved to be so serious as to outweigh the 
inconveniences inseparable from change. 

Obviously these different’ methods of electing representatives 
are all practical applications of the science of statistics. They all 
consist in collecting certain statistical data. as to whom the electors 
wish to have as representatives, and putting together these data so 
as to construct these into a representative assembly. 


Majority Voting.. 


The method of majority voting cannot claim to have originated 
in any scientific consideration of the problem how a representative 
assembly might best be formed. It has manifestly been developed 
gradually out of the mode in which an assembly decides upon any 
proposal that may be submitted to it. Until the abolition of the 
show of hands by the Ballot Act of 1872, the first stage in an 
English parliamentary election consisted in asking the electors, as 
to each candidate separately, whether he should be their represen- 
tative. Inthe second stage, at the poll, when the votes of the electors 
were recorded systematically it was convenient to receive the votes 
for all the candidates at once, and then the majority vote rule was 
adopted, being no doubt recommended by the consideration that it 
would lead to the same practical result as if the electors had voted 
separately for or against each candidate. According to either pro- 
cess a majority of one more than half the voters in favour of any 
candidate or candidates secures his or their election. If the sole 
or principal object of the electors was to select the most honest, in- 
telligent, and competent among the candidates who offer themselves, 
and if each elector would exercise his individual judgment as to 
the qualifications of the candidates, majority voting would probably 
not work amiss. Hvery successful candidate would have been 
separately pronounced by a majority of the electors to be superior 


_ 
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in his qualifications to any of the rejected candidates ; and though 
the popular verdict might sometimes err in rejecting a very eligible 
or admitting an ineligible candidate, yet, on the whole, it would be 
much oftener right than wrong. But at the present day, at any 
rate in electing representatives for parliamentary or municipal 

~ assemblies, electors do not seek exclusively or mainly to select the 
most honest, intelligent, and competent of the candidates. On 

- the contrary, with but few exceptions, the electors pay very little 
attention to the personal qualifications of the candidates, and look 
only at the views: they hold and the measures they promise to 

_ support. What they aim at securing is that their views and their 
measures should prevail: in: and be carried out by the assembly. I 
do not blame the electors for thus looking to principles and measures 
rather than to: personal: qualifications; but it makes a great diffe- 
rence in the working of majority voting. Whenever the majority 
of the electors. in a constituency have discovered: that they are 
agreed in supporting certain views and measures, they will naturally 
use the power which, under majority voting, they possess, of only 
electing representatives who hold the same views and will support 
the same measures. An election thus naturally becomes a.contest 
between two parties,.each of them trying to secure the votes of the 
majority of the electors for its own:views and measures, and for the 
representatives: who will support them.. Smaller sections of the 
constituency,.knowing that they cannot elect any representatives of 
their own selection, will annex. themselves.to one or the other of the 
two principal  parties.. 


Majority Voting:may completely Haclude Minority. 


It may happen that the same party has the upper hand in every 
constituency, and thatthe other-party has no representative what- 
ever in the assembly. Thus in’ Geneva,. according to a report 
presented to the Grand Council in: 1870, by three: of its members, 
Messrs. Roget, Morin,.and Bellamy,. ‘‘the: opposition has always 
“ numbered more than one-third of the electors, and we have seen: 
‘it successively represented by 0, 7 deputies, and 1 deputy.” This 
refers to the grand council, which consisted of 102 deputies, for 
the election of which the canton was divided into three consti- 
tuencies. The same happened in Maryland in 1868, according to 
Mr. Simon Sterne’s ‘‘ Personal Representation” (Lippincott, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1870), p. 71. In this election 62,356 votes were cast for 
democratic candidates, and 30,442 for republican, and yet this 

republican minority of nearly one-third of the whole body of voters, 
did not obtain a-single representative in either the senate or the 
house of representatives. 
| mM 2 
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Majority Voting may give Minority Control of Assembly. 


But as a rule the representatives are divided more or less 
unequally -between. the two parties, the proportions depending 
however not. upon the comparative strength of the two parties in 
the constituencies, but..on the number of constituencies in which 
each party happens to have the majority, and the number of 
representatives returned by these constituencies. This will usually 
exaggerate the difference between the two parties,.and give the 
stronger party a much larger majority in the.assembly than it has 
in the constituencies ; but sometimes.on the contrary it assigns the 
majority .in.the assembly to the party: which is really in a 
minority in.the constituencies. To. make my meaning clearer, I 
will assume that»each:constitueney has .2 number of: representa- 
tives In exact.proportion to the. number of electors it comprises, 
an assumption which will be very-nearly correct in countries where 
representation is..in, proportion to population, e.g., in the ‘United 
States and in France, and which is being more nearly realised in 
the United Kingdom. by every successive Reform Bill. I will 
further assume that there are 1,990,000 electors who: have to elect 
199 representatives, or one representative for each 10,000 electors. 
Suppose now that 10o of these representatives are elected by the A 
party by narrow. majorities of 5,100 to .4,900.in constituencies 
returning only.one member, of..10,200 to;9,800 in constituencies 
returning two.members, and of numbers in the same proportion of 
51 to 49 for constituencies returning three or more members, while 
the other 99 members are elected by the B party, by unanimous 
constituencies of in all g90,000. Then the.A party which has 
elected 100 representatives, and therefore has a majority in the 
assembly, will have only received the votes of :510,000 electors, 
while the B party, which has: only gg representatives, will have 
received the votes of .490,000 + 990,000 = 1,480,000 electors, or 
more than 74 per cent., z.e., very nearly three-fourths of the 1,990,000 
electors. . 

This is, of course, an extreme and improbable case, imagined to 
illustrate what majority voting may possibly do in the way of 
putting the minority in the place of the majority, but many very 
much more probable distributions of votes might be suggested, 
which would produce substantially the same result, i.e, that the 
majority of representatives would correspond to the minority 
among the electors. Moreover, such cases are known to have 
repeatedly occurred in practice. In the United States the Presi- 
dent is not elected by a direct vote of all citizens entitled by the 


franchise, but by a body of electors in a representative assembly, — 


of whom a certain number, from 35 in New York to 1 in Nevada, 
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are elected by each State, all the citizens of a State voting as a single 
constituency. At three of the four presidential elections next prece- 
ding the civil war of 1871,* the successful candidate only received 
a minority of the popular vote. Thus General Taylor had only 
1,362,242 votes, when. Cass and: Van Buren had between them 
1,515,173 votes. Mr..Buchanan, again,.had only 1,838,229 votes, 
while Fremont and Fillmore had between them.2,2 16,789 votes. So 
Lincoln had only 1,866,452 votes, while Douglas, Bell, and Breckin- 
ridge, who were all opposed to him on the slavery question, obtained 
between them 2,813,741 votes, or nearly a million more. 

The following additional instances are taken” from an article, 

by Mr. Dudley Field, in “‘ Putnam’s Magazine” for June, 1870, 
p- 712: “In New York, in the Assembly, 76.republican members 
‘“‘ were elected in 1868 by 397,899 votes, while only 52 democratic 
‘““members were elected by 431,510 votes.” Proportionally there 
ought to have been 67 democrats, and 61 republicans. In the same 
year, ‘‘ In California the republicans elected 23.members by 54,592 
“votes, while the democrats. elected 97 members--by a less number, 
“ that is by 54,078.” 
In Belgium, according to M. Leon Pety de Thozée, “ Réforme 
“ Hlectorale,”’ p. 8, Bruxelles, 1874, ‘‘ In the elections of 14th June, 
“1870, 18,737 electors voted for the liberals, and only 14,096 for 
“the catholics, and yet only 3t- liberal members were elected, 
“against 30 catholics, and if a very small number:ef votes had 
‘been changed at Charleroi, there would have been only 29 liberal 
‘““members to represent 57 per cent. of the electors, and 32 catholics 
“ to represent the minority of 43 per cent.” 

These instances show that majority voting is not always able to 
ensure that the majority of representatives is on the same side with 
the majority among the electors. 


Over Representation of Majority. 


Even in the more common case where the majority in the 
assembly is on the same side with the majority among the con- 
stituencies, it is quite uncertain what proportion they may bear to 
each other. An overwhelming majority in the assembly may 
correspond to a narrow majority among the constituencies. It may 
be thought by some that this is of little importance, and that when 
once it is settled which party has a majority in the assembly, it does 
not matter how large or how small this majority is. If the assembly 
could guide itself altogether by one or two general principles, upon 


* See a table by Colonel Wheeler, of the Statistical Bureau, Washington, at 
p. 36 of a “ Report of a Committee of the United States’ Senate on Representative 
“ Reform,” 2nd March, 1869, 
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which the whole of the majority party were agreed, it would not 
perhaps matter much whether their majority was narrow or over- 
whelming. But instead of this, every assembly, whether parliamen- 
tary or municipal, ordinarily has to deal with a variety of more or less 
complicated measures, presenting numerous points for discussion, 
among which there will almost always be some upon which the 
members of the dominant party differ among themselves. By 
availing itself of such opportunities a strong minority is not unfre- 
quently able'to delay or modify, if not defeat, the measures pro- 
posed by their opponents. But when the one party has a very large 
majority in the assembly, not only'the members of the minority, 
but even the more moderate members of the majority, are power- 
less to check the action of the majority party, action which some- 
times goes far beyond anything in the party programme sub- 
mitted to the electors at the election which conferred upon the 
party their majority. Moreover, the members of a party, and even 
their leaders, are apt‘to assume that its majority in the assembly 
correctly represents its strength in the country, and to push forward 
what they suppose to be a popular policy, until they are undeceived 
by the next general election. If a method of voting were introduced 
which would ensure that the representatives of different parties 
were at least roughly in proportion to the respective numbers of 
electors belonging to the same parties respectively in the constitu- 
encies, the real strength of each party would be known to every 
one from the division lists of the assembly, and we should be free 
from both the dangers above referred to, viz., (1) of the majority in 
the constituencies being misrepresented in the assembly, and (2) of 
its being over-represented there. That this is practicable I hope to 
show further on. 


Instability under Majority Voting. 


Moreover, when an assembly is elected by majority voting the 
relative strength of the different parties is much more unstable and 
fluctuating than it would be under such a system of proportional 
representation as I have just referred to. Then the fluctuations 
would only be in proportion to the changes of opinion which time 
and circumstances might produce among the electors. Under 
majority voting it often happens (indeed much more frequently 
than would be anticipated a priorz) that elections are decided by 
very narrow majorities, so that if only a very few votes changed 
sides the representation would be transferred to the other party. 


Narrow Majorities under Majority Voting. 


To illustrate this, I have prepared tables showing for the last. 
three general elections for the United Kingdom, those of 1868, — 
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1874, and 1880, (1) how many seats were won by majorities not 
exceeding 100, and (2) how many seats were won by majorities not 
exceeding 10 per cent. of the votes polled for the successful can- 
didate. 

From Tables I and II it appears that in 1868 34 conservatives 
and 33 liberals owed their success to majorities of less than 100, 
while 48 conservatives and 48 liberals gained their seats by 
majorities less in each case than 10 per cent. of the votes polled for 
the successful candidate. I have further calculated how many voters 
must change sides in order to transfer these seats to the other party. 
I find from Table I (of majorities under 100) that the 34 con- 
servative seats would be transferred to the liberals if 790 voters 
changed sides, and that the 32 liberal seats would be transferred 
to the conservatives if 657 voters changed sides.* 

From the Table II of majorities under to per cent., I find that 
the 48 conservative seats would be transferred to the liberals if 
3,674 voters (less than 3 per cent. of the conservative voters in those 
cases, 123,993 in all) changed sides, and that the 48 liberal seats 
would be transferred to the conservatives if 2,810 voters (less than 
2°8 per cent. of the liberal voters in those cases, 102,134 in all) 
changed sides. 

From Tables [IT and IV it appears that in 1874, 32 conserva- 
tives and 32 liberals owed their success to majorities of less than 
100, while 49 conservatives and 49 liberals gained or kept their 
seats by majorities less in each case than 10 per cent. of the votes 
polled for the successful candidate. I have also calculated that of 
the seats depending on majorities of less than 100, the 32 conser- 
vative seats would be transferred to the liberals if 652 voters 
changed sides, while the 32 liberal seats would be transferred to 
the conservatives if 617 voters changed sides. Of the seats depend- 
ing on majorities of less than 10 per cent., I find that the 49 con- 
servative seats would be transferred to the liberals if 3,501 voters 
(less than 2°8 per cent. of the conservative voters in those elections, 
125,796 in all) changed sides, and that the 49 liberal seats would 
be transferred to the conservatives if 3,506 voters (less than 2°74 
per cent. of the liberal voters in those cases, 128,081 in all) had 
changed sides. 

From Tables V and VI it appears that in 1880 33 conservatives 


_* The number of voters who must change sides to transfer a seat to the other 
party, is always the next whole number greater than half the majority. Hence to 
calculate the total number of votes which must change sides, I have added to the 
sum total of the majorities one for every odd, and two for every even majority, 
and halved the total. In cases where two seats have been won by the same party, 
- I have omitted the figures as to the smaller majority, because if sufficient voters 
change sides to transfer the other seat, that one will also be transferred. 
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and 58 liberals owed their success to majorities of less than 100, 
while 48 conservatives and 72 liberals gained or kept their seats 
by majorities less in each case than 10 per cent. of the votes polled 
for the successful candidate. I have also calculated that of the 
seats depending on majorities of less than 100, the 33 conservative 
seats would be transferred to the liberals if 715 voters changed 
sides, while the 58 liberal seats would be transferred to the con- 
servatives if 1,214 voters changed sides. Of the seats depending 
upon majorities of less than 10 per cent., I find that the 48 conser- 
vative seats would be transferred to the liberals if 3,010 conservative 
voters changed sides, and that the 72 liberal seats would be trans- 
ferred to the conservatives if 4,054 liberal voters changed sides. 

In Table II, of the majorities under ro per cent. in 1868, I have 
marked with an * those seats which were won by the opposite party 
in 1874, and with a + those which having been retained in 1874: by 
the same party, were won by their opponents between 1874 and 
1880; and in Table IV, of the majorities under 10 per cent. in 
1874, I have marked with a f those seats which were won by the 
Gpposite party in 1880. I find that 11 conservative seats out of 
48, and 34 liberal seats out of 48, or altogether 45 seats out of 96 
in Table II were won by the opposite party in 1874, and 20 more 
conservative seats and 4 more liberal seats, or altogether 24 addi- 
tional seats, in 1880; and that 45 conservative seats out of 49, and 
8 liberal seats out of 49 in Table IV, or altogether 53 seats out of 
98, were won by the opposite party in 1880. These changes, how- 
ever, by no means represent all the seats that were insecure. At 
the general election of 1874 the conservatives gained 97 seats and 
lost 36,* and at the general election of 1880 they lost 134 seats and 
gained 25.¢ There was a general movement of public opinion in 
favour of the conservatives in 1874, and against them in 1880, but 
that they should have, notwithstanding, lost 36 seats in 1874 and 
gained 25 seats in 1880, shows by how uncertain a tenure very many 
parliamentary seats are held. The 10 per cent. Tables II, IV, 
and VI comprise the names of 178 constituencies out of 419, of 
which 11 had extremely close contests at each of the three elections, 
51 more at two of these elections, and the remaining 116 at only 
one general election. ‘There have also been a certain number of 
close contests between two candidates belonging to the same party. 
These I have not included. 


* G. F. Chambers’s “ Record of Parliamentary Elections,” 1874. 
tT “ Times,” 20th April, 1880. 
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TaBLeE II.—WMajorities under Ten per Cent. Election of 1868—Contd. ‘ 
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Lancashire, S.W............ 7,676 PT AUNGON: srississevessssstesencetes 918 
7415 890 
—— + 261 —— 28 
+Leicestershire, S..........0 3,110 +Warwickshire, 8. .......... 2,501 
2,861 2,472 
249 | =~ 129 
Diver BOO Seeicte tip stotset 16,222 Ff oles bet SRR 2,581 
15,017 2,458 
——— 1,206 —- 123 
tT Loy MMeeais iste 1,125 WWeestbury yovysickesnnccen-aagee 492 
1,012 465 
—— 113 —- 27 
Malmesbury nese 337 Wigtonshire ......0:0.0c0se000 719 
314 652 
pee ie ae 
Great Marlow .....i.....+ 345 Woodstock 2. c2\hee ies 502 
314 481 
—- 31 —- 21 
Northallerton..............006 386 +Worcestershire .........000+ 4,108 
372 3,789 : 
14 —- 319 
Northamptonshire, 8..... 2,505 +Yorkshire, W.R., E.D..... 7,135 
2,305 7,047 
pensnenre 2 OD —- 88 
TN OLWICH ass. cssorsrerces> e 4,521 + . ran Ys 
4,364 6,867 
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TaBLE II.— Majorities under Ten per Cent. Election of 1868—Contd. 
LIBERAL VICTORIES. 











a 1,397 LX OUI at eetabsie naan. ccerteose rence 2,247 
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Sere | —— 81 
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BEBATLVETOULY o.0.0n000seceerseranses 1,236 PET OPO | os scsosasacegesacered 380 
1,157 380 

ie we pera BO 
*Oardiganshire................+0+ 2,074 NT ENR ote NOUR Ae, Dee 6,874 
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—— 14 ——- 151 
oe Carnarvoushire ................ 1,963 *Knaresborough ............00+ 362 
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ras 448 . ae 5 
PEAR AT 50s accnenseecetezsousyse 2,042, MT SOW OR yn nsoaeneitapenies AGRI 601 
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ee shea y 
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Sor NG IS ime pape te. 
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“7 149 aaa ft 
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maar hh San ae 
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TABLE IIl.—Mayorities under Ten per Cent. Election of 1868—Conid. 
LiBeraL VICTORIES—Contd. 
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a 384 See 
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—— 51 795 
*Tower Hamlets .............+ 7,849 a 
7,446 
— 403 | *Yorkshire, W.R., 8.D. .... 7,943 
WV AR CUEl 0.55 casshessearearsauss 1,557 7,935 
1,512 8 
terse Shae 
WW ALONG | vicrvtiesedecccestvess 314 * PU detect ree 8,110 
301 7,621 
13 ——— 489 





TasieE ITI.—Majorities under One Hundred. Election of 1874. 


CONSERVATIVE VICTORIES, LIBERAL VICTORIES. 
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TABLE [V.—WMajorities under Ten per Cent. Election of 1874. 
CONSERVATIVE VICTORIES. 
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Fatee 474 4 ee ae 
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2.125 379 
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—— 128 meow oF ¥ 
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ramciarrnit mire 
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rp 16d aaa 
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—— 139 —- Il 
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, —_—— 99 as 26 
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1,826 539 
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TasiLEe IV.—Majorities under Ten per Cent. Election of 1874—Oontd. 
CONSERVATIVE VICTORIES— Contd. 
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LIBERAL VIOCTORIES:. 
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ilar teas menos icy) 622 yur Bie B02 accesesancedeeers cos 879 
—— 53 846 
Blackburn seccsstevscdeevecseeee.. 5,338 omer Crees 8 | 
5,325 WU BLTAEEL'  . renveosnssesstesate 784 
—-_ 13 743 
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5,650 Blin Oo pee ois cos cseoicssstenecese 1,076 
; 132 1,074 
Bristol ..c.ccvssveeseseve 8,732 : ee 
See wy GIGUCEBLEY a: teecearesscaceosco0h et 2,070 
a 1,865 
Caithness  ivvvvcscicwvove. 450 é 208 
439 F 
Fain A TIRROCINAGD Sie csfeatenscaseaventas 5,968 
Cardifl  .....vescrccwveveee 2,780 5,061 
2,771 ee 
——— 9 | Hhachkmey onvssssscscsovenesnees 6,893 
Cornwall, Be. scenes 3,395 6,310 
3,099 cama oh 
“a, 200 |e A aveiare ee) aes 921 
Coventry... .cissiienviiivieinitess 3,799 903 
3,628 mae a: 
Pr aaa ade OA eatie ices lee 8,499 
Denbigh «i. wigeeeninowns 1,238 2: 706 
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Derbyshire. E 3.906 > |. Kirkeudbrightshire ........ 835 
yshire, Ey isssssessseees : 831 
2,067 
139 4 
Silo Eat Visaa' Wp 3,773 BIOTIC yssscssecesiooeeeee 11,788 
i 3,572 11,201 
—- 201 587 
4 DO WH Missin. deses ahtdiavisiaens 4,814 Macclesfield  ...........s.c000008 2,792 
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LIBERAL VICTORIES—Contd. 
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Election of 1874—Conid. 


SHrEWSDULY..cnerwvervonvendare 1,533 

1,382 

151 
BS COCK DOLD. wivisssssuw-nderumnny. 3,528 
3,406 
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is horas dace OE 3,628 
3,372 
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Saad? 5 eae ene na er tenn fn 2,794 
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31 
TL 2,798 
2,667 

03% 
TOWKESDULY« ahs.-.tersssvedies 350 
323 

27 
PL LVOPbOI scission. eesttescgee 629 
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24 
VV ED WIOK. Pinte Soci a¥eceenss 783 
740 

43 
fiWestbury. ..:.....sc.cc0s.s.38000 540 
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22 
BAY OPCOSEOR \incess-s.cdesrsehuict 2,164 
1,958 

206 
Yorkshire, W.R.,.N.D..... 8,598 
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CONSERVATIVE VICTORIES. 
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DURE NET AE We Co oo ale toc ynemacpaal 33 
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TasLe V.—Majorities under One Hundred. lection of 1880-—Contd. 
LIBERAL VICTORIES. 
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TasLeE VI.—Majorities under Ten per Cent. 


CONSERVATIVE VICTORIES— Contd. 
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TaBLE VI.—WMajorities under Ten per Cent. Election of 1880—Contd. 
LIBERAL VICTORIES—Contd. 
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Taste V1.—Majorities under Ten per Cent. Election of 1880— Contd. 
LIBERAL VICTORIES— Contd. 
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The great changes produced in the British Parliament by the 
general elections of 1874 and 1880 were exceeded in the Canadian 
elections of September, 1879. These gave the opposition a majority 
of at least 66 in a house of only 206, while throughout the whole of 
the preceding parliament the opposition had never been in a smaller 
minority than 39 (“ Times,” 4th October, 1879). Therefore at 
least: 105 seats out of 206 had been transferred from the one party 
to the other. L 

In Victoria there were two general elections in 1880. In the 
first (“ Times,” 13th April, 1880) Mr. Berry’s ministry only secured 
37 supporters against 49 supporters of Mr. Service. In the second 
(“ Times,” 9th September, 1880) Mr. Service’s supporters only 
numbered 35 against. 44 opponents, supporters of Mr. Berry, and 
7 neutrals. This is attributed to the Roman Catholic vote having 
been thrown at the first election against Mr. Berry, and at the 


_ Second against Mr. Service, because neither minister would consent 


to give them separate denominational schools. If Irish be substi- 
tuted for Roman Catholic, the explanation would apply to a con- 
N 2 
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siderable part of the recent fluctuations in the parliamentary 
representation.of English voters. 

At the United States’ presidential election for 1864, Mr. Lincoln 
was elected by a majority of 184 electors against 21 for General 
MacClellan ; but this overwhelming majority only corresponded to 
a majority of 2,223,035 to 1,811,754, or 411,281 among the primary 
electors; and according to a calculation made by Colonel Wheeler, 
of the United States’ statistical bureau, in the paper already quoted 
from the report of the Senate Committee on representative reform, 
it would only have required 36,000 voters, z.e. less than 2 per cent. 
of Lincoln’s voters, to change sides, to transfer 100 electors from 
Lincoln to MacClellan, thus giving the latter a majority of 121 votes 
against 84. In 1852, according to a table appended to Mr. James 
Garth Marshall’s ‘‘ Minorities and Majorities’’ (Ridgway, 1853), 
President Pierce, democrat, was elected by a majority of 278 votes | 
against 18 for General Scott, whig; but this only corresponded to 
a majority of 178,900 among the primary electors; and according 
to a calculation I have made from Mr. Marshall’s figures, it would 
only have required 28,200 electors to change sides, to transfer 133 
electors from Pierce to Scott, giving the latter a majority of 
151 votes to 145. 

From the electoral statistics published by the Italian govern- 
ment (‘‘ Statistica Elettorale Politica,” Roma, 1876, and the same, 
1880), I have ascertained that the number of elections won by less 
than Io per cent. of the majority was :— 


DL SGI iis. cchceeesteateies ope eee ees 50 ~©out of 443 
"00-06 2.0... oa eee ee 69 

9) 

BEVEL BZ, schebeancuk tesserae tigen ee 73 ae 

PP RTO alos tice Gr ae een ota 43 

“ 14 cap cdoud monaghan ena 49 5.» aps 

Fo OU) Sut ciacndceacussigy a tehereneee ime anes 47 


For the elections of 1870, 1874, and 1880 these figures were 
ascertained in the same manner as for the elections of the United 
Kingdom, by counting the cases in which the votes polled for the 
highest candidate did not exceed by more than 10 per cent. those 
polled for the second candidate. For the elections of 1861, 1865-66, 
and 1867, I had no tables showing the votes polled for the second 
candidate, and therefore I have counted the cases where the votes 
polled for the highest candidate do not exceed 525 per cent. of the 
total votes polled. This would include cases where the remaining 
votes were divided among two or more unsuccessful candidates. 

Taking the three last* Italian elections alone, they give an average 
of g per cent. of cases in which the majority is less than 10 per cent. 


* There was a general election in 1876, the statistics of which I have not 
seen, 
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of the successful candidates’ votes, while the three last English 
elections give 125 per cent. of such cases. The difference may 
perhaps be due, wholly or in part, to the Italians having a ballotage 

or second election if the first candidate does not obtain an absolute 
majority of the votes polled. This enables several candidates of the 
same party to compete against each other at the first election, and 
thus prevents the managers of the party from forcing an unpopular 
candidate upon it, and thus causing a certain number of absten- 
tions or desertions, and converting a secure victory into a closely 
balanced contest. 


Instability Resulting from Narrow Majorities. 


From the figures given above, it is easy to understand how a 
slight change in political opinion among the electors may produce a 
very considerable change in the balance of parties among their 
representatives. The political system is in fact always ina state of 
unstable equilibrium, liable to be turned upside down by anything 
that may make the one party popular or the other unpopular at 
the time of a general election. This makes the leaders of parties 
extremely sensitive to fluctuations of public opinion, and unwilling 
to risk even a slight amount of temporary unpopularity ; while on 
the other hand it makes popular agitators much more influential 
than they would be if the elections did not so often depend upon 
small majorities, and thus come to be decided by that class among 

' the electors whose votes are most readily affected by temporary 
fluctuations of opinion. 

If the representatives were elected so as to represent the different 
parties among the electors according to their real strength, the 
fluctuations in the strength of parties in the assembly would be 
only in proportion to the actual changes of opinion among the 
electors. If a party had a decided majority, its leaders would be 

_ able to risk incurring a certain amount of unpopularity among the 
class of electors to which I have referred, provided they still re- 
tained the confidence of their regular supporters in the assembly 
and among the electors. 


Corruption Due tou Narrow Mayjorities. 


The tables of narrow majorities (Nos. I to VI) will also explain 
why electors under majority voting are so liable to be influenced 
by bribery, treating, intimidation, and other undue influences. 
The bulk of the electors in a constituency may be too honest to be 
bribed or corrupted, and too independent to be intimidated, but 

_ there will always be some few who are accessible to such influences, 
and whenever the honest and independent electors are divided into 
two nearly equal parties, supporting two rival candidates, or sets 


- 
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of candidates, the election is really left in the hands of the corrupt 
or dependent residue. If the constituencies which now return 
together five or seven representatives, were united into a single 
constituency with the same number of representatives, and these 
representatives were elected in such a manner as to represent the 
different parties among the electors proportionally, the corrupt or 
dependent residues, which had enjoyed such great influence under 
majority voting, would only be able to influence the election of, 
at the utmost, one representative out of the five or the seven. 
This has been practically verified in the school board elections with . 
cumulative voting. 

It occasionally happens, as election investigations have shown, 
that not only a small residue, but a considerable fraction, perhaps 
a majority, of a constituency has become corrupt. But in these 
cases it will usually be found that the corruption has gradually 
increased from small beginnings. A few voters having been bribed 
to turn an election, gradually more and more insist on being paid. 
If the election managers had not been tempted at first to bribe a 
few, the constituency would have remained pure. 

Majority voting is also responsible for a great part of the 
expenditure incurred by candidates in retaining election agents, 
having committee rooms, advertising, and bringing voters to the 
poll. Within certain limits, expenditure for these purposes is legiti- 
mate, as contributing to make the views and claims of the can- 
didates known to the electors: but, unquestionably, a very large 
portion of this expenditure is only incurred because elections 
depend upon narrow majorities, and it is, therefore, worth while to 
incur a very considerable expenditure for the chance of securing 
a few additional votes. 

Personation also is not resorted to, at least not svitomatioall 
except when it is supposed that parties are nearly equally divided 
in the constituency, and that, therefore, success depends upon a 
small number of votes. 


Gerrymandering. 

There is another mode in which the circumstance that under 
majority voting elections frequently depend upon a small balance of 
votes, may be used to transfer seats from the one party to the other. 
This is by altering the constituency, and either adding or taking 
away some class of electors which is supposed to be much more 
favourable to the one party than to the other. This may be done 
either by altering the boundaries of the electoral districts or by 
enfranchising or disfranchising a particular set of electors. The 
alteration of boundaries for this purpose is extensively practised in 
the United States, under the name of gerrymandering, and it was also 


'- 
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A 
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common in France under Napoleon III, where large towns which, if 
left undivided, would probably have elected opposition candidates, 
were divided into several portions, each of which was united with 
a sufficiently large rural district to secure a majority for the govern- 
ment. (See Mr. Ware’s “ Machinery of Politics;” ‘“‘American Law 
“ Review ” for January, 1872, vol. vi, p.283; Baron de Layre, ‘“ Les 
‘“Minorités.” Dentu. Paris, 1868, p. 23.) In England, fortunately, 
the boundaries of constituencies and the conditions of the franchise 
have only been altered twice, viz., in 1832 and in 1867-78; and the 
circumstances under which the last Reform Bills of 1867-78 were 
passed, the official influence of the ministry being on one side, and 
the majority of the House of Commons on the other, were calculated 
to check any such proceedings, and they are not yet recognised as 
legitimate party manoeuvres. But we cannot reckon upon this 
continuing, if majority voting be maintained, and it remain possible 


by slight alterations in the conditions of the franchise to transfer 


a whole set of constituencies from the one party to the other. If 
proportional representation were substituted for majority voting, the 
provisions of a Reform Bill, whether as to the conditions of the 
franchise or as to the alterations in the constituencies, would have 
much less influence on the balance of parties, and would have a much 
fairer chance of being considered on their merits. 


Division into Two Parties. 


Thus far I have reasoned on the assumption that the.division 
into two, and only two parties, which is found almost everywhere 
under majority voting, will not be affected by the change to 
another mode of voting. But in fact, as I believe, this limitation of 
electoral contests to only two parties 1s due mainly to majority 
voting, and would be more or less broken in upon if any method of 
voting were substituted which enabled smaller sections of the 
electors to obtain separately their respective shares of the repre- 
sentation without being compelled to combine together to form a 
majority party. That majority voting by thus compelling smaller 
sections to combine together, on pain of being left unrepresented, 
tends to limit to only two the number of parties competing at an 
election, I have shown in a previous part of this paper. It may be 
thought, however, that this, though an adequate cause, may not be 
the only possible cause. It is a prevailing opinion among those 
who confine their attention to English party divisions, that though 
the creeds of the liberal and conservative parties may vary from 
time to time in their details, they correspond substantially to two 


opposite tendencies of thought, which produce naturally two 


opposite sets of opinions and two opposing parties. But even 
without going outside English politics, anyone who examines care- 
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fully the opinions from time to time advocated by these two parties 
on those questions of domestic and foreign policy which trom time 
to time prominently occupy public attention, will, I think, come to 
the conclusion that not unfrequently the members of each party are 
kept in agreement with each other far more by reluctance to 
separate from their common organisation (which under majority 
voting is the condition of their exercising any political influence) 
than by any of the principles which they hold in common. And when 
we look beyond the United Kingdom to other countries where repre- 
sentative government with majority voting has been for a long time 
in operation, to the United States, to Switzerland, or to Belgium, 
we shall find everywhere* the same division into two and only two 
parties, but the character of the party division varying in different 
countries. In the United States the distinguishing characteristics 
of the rival parties have nothing whatever in common with those 
of our Liberals and Conservatives, and this is also true of the 
Independents and Radicals of Geneva. We find, moreover, that 
the same party divisions usually run through all elections, whether 
federal, State, or municipal, or, as the case may be, national or 
municipal, though there is no connection between the questions to 
be dealt with by the different sets of representatives. These 
phenomena I cannot explain by any theory of a natural division 
between opposing tendencies of thought, and the only explanation 
which seems to me to account for them is that the two opposing 
parties into which we find politicians divided in each of these 
countries have been formed and are kept together by majority 
voting. 

Iam far from imagining that the substitution of proportional 
representation for majority voting would prevent the bulk of the 
members of such a representative assembly as the House of 
Commons from being still divided, ordinarily into two principal 
parties. The House of Commons will still decide all questions sub- 
mitted to it by majorities, and there will still be a responsible min- 
istry whose continuance in office will depend upon its receiving a 
certain support from the majority of the House, and therefore there 
will usually be another party aspiring to replace this ministry. But 
if the electors were free to choose not merely between the two 
parties and their respective sets of candidates, but between the 
individual candidates of each party, and all other candidates who — 
might be nominated (and this they would be able to do freely under 


* That this is not true at present of France or Germany, or Italy, may be due 
partly to representative government having only been for a short period in free 
operation there, and partly to the ballotage (or second election, if no absolute 
majority) allowing more than two parties to contend against each other at the first 
voting. 
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some of the systems of proportional representation to be described 
further on in this paper), the representatives thus elected, though 
probably usually members of the one or the other of these two 
principal parties, would be much more free to act either indepen- 
dently or in smaller sections, either combining with other sections 
of their party, or separating themselves, according to their own 
opinions and those of their constituents, upon the particular 
questions voted on. ‘They would not be always trying to keep up 
the appearance of a single harmonious party, with a view to the 
next elections. Provided they voted in accordance with the 
opinions to represent which they had been elected, they would be 
pretty safe of re-election, although they had not always adhered 
to the same party. Thus the individual representatives, and through 
them the electors, would be able to exercise a more continuous and 
effective influence on the proceedings of parliament, than they can 
do under the present strict party organisation. At present the 
same party must remain in office from one general election to the 
next; at least the only alternative is a ministry in a minority. 
Then it will be possible for parties to combine and recombine in 
the house, and if one ministry be overthrown, to substitute another 
with a majority behind it. It will then no longer be necessary that 
a ministry should rely for support exclusively upon one of the two 
parties. I have no apprehension that this change will injuriously 
affect our system of ministerial responsibility and party govern- 
ment. In fact this grew up and matured itself during the century and 
a half previous to the Reform Bill of 1832, when nothing was 
known of the strict party organisation which majority voting acting 
on numerous large constituencies has since produced, and when a 
considerable proportion of the members were either independent 
of, or very loosely attached to, either of the principal parties. 


The Caucus or Nominating Convention. 


The so-called ‘‘caucus’”’ system for selecting candidates is also 
entitled to a place among the evils of majority voting, when we are 
dealing with countries like the United States and Great Britain, 
where secret voting has been introduced without any provision for 
ballotage. This caucus system has for many years been firmly 
established in the United States, and the experience of a single 
general election under the Ballot Act of 1872 led to its introduction 
into 67 English constituencies (Mr. Chamberlain, “Times,” 13th 
April, 1880), and I expect before long to see it much more extensively 
adopted. In fact the caucus or nominating convention offers a 
plausible solution in a popular form of a difficulty which the intro- 
duction of secret voting has not, indeed, created, but greatly 
increased, viz., the difficulty of ascertaining which of several candi- 
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dates proposed to a party is most popular with the party. With 
the English or American form of ballot it must be decided before- 
hand for which candidates the party is to vote. So long as there 
was open voting, a party with a considerable majority did not run 
much risk of bonie defeated, even if two rival sections of the party 
insisted on each bringing its candidate to the poll, for the voting 
of the first two or three hours would usually show which candidate 
was likely to succeed, and then the other would withdraw while the 
party had still sufficient votes unpolled to secure the election for 
its remaining candidate. But under the ballot there is no indis- 
putable mode of ascertaining how the election is going on, and 
therefore nothing to induce one of two rival candidates to retire. 
The “ caucus’ remedy for this is to entrust the selection of the 
candidates to a representative body, elected by the electors of the 
party. This looks at first sight like a fair and equitable arrangement, 
but two obstacles to its satisfactory working have been found to 
exist in the United States. (1) These elections to nominating 
conventions are outside the law, and there is nothing but public 
opinion and lynch law to check bribery, corruption, and all kinds of 
trickery and violence. (2) A large proportion of the electors would 
not, under any circumstances, trouble themselves to vote at any addi- 
tional elections besides those authorised by law, and the remainder 
of the respectable electors have found that it is on the one hand use- 
less, and on the other unpleasant, and even dangerous, to take part in 
the elections to these nominating conventions. These elections have 
thus fallen altogether into the hands of the party-managers and 
their tools, and in consequence, as Mr. Simon Sterne, of New York, 
testifies (“ Personal Representation,” p. 88), “‘ The far greater num- 
‘“‘ ber of members of the convention are either directly bought with 
‘‘ money, or with promises of office. Asa matter of accident, an 
‘‘ honest man may be returned to a nominating convention, but as 
‘“‘a general rule they are of the most pliant and corrupt of party 
“tools.” As these conventions nominate the party candidates, it 
is not surprising that there should be in state legislatures, and even 
in congress, a considerable number of members accessible to cor- 
ruption.* 

As yet the caucus system in England has had no time to 
develop the evil characteristics of its American prototype, but I 
can see nothing likely to prevent like causes from producing lke 
effects in the course of another twenty or thirty years, unless 
something is done to enable individual electors to decide indepen- 
dently of the caucus between the rival candidates of their party, 

* See Sterne, “ Personal Representation,” p. 91; Sydney G. Fisher, “ Trial 


“of the Constitution,” Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1862, p. 346; Ezra Seaman, 
“¢ American System of Government,” p, 63, 
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without giving up majority voting. This might be done by 
adopting the French, Italian, and German practice of having a 
second election whenever an absolute majority of the votes polled 
has not been obtained at the first election, and only allowing the 
candidates highest in the poll to compete at this second election. 
This enables separate sections of a party to run separate candidates 
at the first election, and try their strength against each other, and 
then unite at the second election to support whichever of their 
candidates is still left in the competition. 

The following table, compiled from the “ Statistica Elettorale 
“ Politica,” published by the Italian Government in 1876 and 1880, 
shows how extensively these facilities for ranning more than two 
candidates against each other are made use of :— 
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No Italian constituency returns more than one member. 

The ballotage column includes cases where a sufficient propor- 
tion of the electors did not vote, as well as cases where no candidate 
obtained an absolute majority. - 

The last column comprises the cases in which the candidate who 
was highest at the first voting is unsuccessful at the ballotage, a 
result which would be usually, though not always, due to the party 
ultimately successful having divided their votes between several 
candidates at the first voting, and combined upon a single candi- 
date on the second election. 

When the Ballot Act of 1870 was passing through the House of 
Commons, Sir Charles Dilke gave notice of an amendment intro- 

- ducing the ballotage, but, owing to the anxiety of the ministry and 
the bulk of the liberal party to pass this Bill without delay, this 
amendment was not discussed, any more than another amendment 
put forward by Mr. Walter Morrison, and which proposed to secure 
to the electors individual liberty of choice, without a second election, 
by a modification of Mr. Hare’s preferential vote. Mr. Ashton 
Dilke has this session introduced a Bill providing for a ballotage, 
whenever a seat is not filled by an absolute majority at the first 
election. 

Before selecting any system of minority representation or pro- 
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portional representation for adoption instead of majority voting, it 
will be necessary to make sure that it does secure individual liberty 
of choice to the electors, and will not compel them to put themselves 
into the hands of the party managers, and vote as they are directed. 


Limited Voting. 

I shall now proceed to describe some of the other methods 
of voting which it has been proposed to substitute for majority 
voting. Among these it is convenient to begin with limited voting, 
because that method differs much less from majority voting than 
any of the others I have to notice. The only difference is that 
while in majority voting an elector may vote for as many candi- 
dates as there are representatives to be elected, in limited voting he 
is only allowed to vote for a smaller number, say for two out of 
three, three out of four, or fourteen out of twenty. This will enable 
the minority party to secure one or more representatives, provided 
if is not much inferior in numbers to the majority. In limited 
voting, as in majority voting, an elector may not give more than 
one of his votes to the same candidate. 

By the Reform Bill of 1867 limited voting was applied, the 
city of London returning four representatives, and to four boroughs 
and seven counties, each returning seven members, to which the 
Scotch Reform Bill of 1868 added Glasgow. Thus it is applied 
altogether to 40 members out of 658. This same method of limited 
voting was introduced into Brazil in 1875 on a much more extensive 
scale. According to an account which M. Ernest Naville has given 
of the new Brazil law, in ‘‘ Les Progrés de la Réforme Electorale en 
“1874 et 1875,” pp. 5 and 6, limited voting is applied alike to muni- 
cipal, provincial, and national elections, with the exception of the 
senate. Whenever a constituency has more than two representatives, 
each elector may only vote for two-thirds of the representatives to 
be elected. Out of 20 provinces 7 return only two members apiece to 
the National Chamber, but the other 13 return from 3 to 20 members 
apiece. For the elections to provincial assemblies the number of 
representatives varies from 20 to 45. The elections are at present 
by two stages, as had been the case before the introduction of 
limited voting, the limited voting being applied to both stages of 
the election. M. Naville mentions that there was much opposition 
to these two stages, and according to a telegram published in the © 
“Times”? of 6th May, 1880, the Government was bringing in a 
Bill substituting direct election for election by two stages, and 
creating electoral districts, each returning a single member. If 
this Bill passes it would of course do away with limited voting. I 
have not heard of limited voting being applied to the election of 
deliberative assemblies except in England and Brazil. In New 
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York it has been applied to the election of judges, and in Penn- 
sylvania and other North American States, and also in Switzerland, 
to the election of officers to superintend elections and see that both 
parties had fair play. 

In England limited voting has been tried at three general 
elections. The same causes which render an election by majority 
voting usually a contest between only two parties, apply also to 
limited voting, and therefore none of the evils I have shown to 
result from this, and from these contests being frequently decided 
by narrow majorities, are cured by substituting limited voting. The 
chief recommendation of limited voting is that instead of all the 
representatives of a constituency being assigned to the majority, 
the minority can secure a share, provided it be not much inferior in 
numbers to the majority. This giving the minority a share of the 

_ representation has, I consider, had a beneficial effect by counter- 
acting the tendency of each of our two political parties to become 
specially connected with particular kinds of constituencies and to 
almost exclude from other kinds. For many years previously to 
1867 the liberals used almost to monopolise the larger boroughs, 
and the conservatives the agricultural counties. The introduction 
of limited voting permanently secured to the conservatives a certain 
though limited number of representatives of large boroughs, and to 
the liberals a limited number of representatives of agricultural 
counties. Few as these representatives are, they are able in two 
different ways to do a great deal to strengthen the position of their 
party in the kind of constituencies which have returned them as 
minority members: (1) Their speeches in parliament and to their 
constituents will naturally present the views of their party in the 
form best calculated to be understood by and te win the approval 
of their own and similar constituencies; (2) In the councils of their 
own party they will be able to insist upon much greater respect 
being paid to the interests of their own and similar constituencies 
and to the views prevalent there, than would be paid to these con- 
stituencies if they were without representatives. 

This tendency of different political parties to become specially 
counected with particular kinds of constituencies, and to be excluded 
from the representation of and altogether silenced and crushed 
in other kinds of constituencies, assumes a much more dangerous 
form when these constituencies instead of being locally interspersed 
and mutually dependent, are situated in different parts of the 
country, as was the case in the United States before the civil war 
of 1861. If the republicans instead of being an exclusively northern 
party, had comprised a certain number of minority representatives 
from the south; and the democrats, on the other hand, had included 
a much larger number of northern members than actually were 
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comprised in it, the opposition between the two parties would never 
have developed into a civil war. The southern democrats would 
not have been driven into rebellion through distrust of the repub- 
licans, if they had seen in the republican ranks a number of their 
own neighbours and friends ; while, on the other hand, if the repub- 
lican members of congress had comprised a certain number of 


southerners, the whole party would have been disposed to deal with — 
slavery with very much greater respect for the vested interests of ' 


the slave owners. Va 

The opposition between Buenos Ayres and the other provinces 
of the Argentine Republic, which has repeatedly broken out into 
civil war, and that between the Roman Catholic provinces of Ireland 
and the, rest of the United Kingdom have, I feel no doubt, been 
very much aggravated by the exclusive representation of majorities. 

On the other hand, limited voting has some serious defects :— 

(1.) Tt does not give the minority anything like its fair share of 
the.representation. If there are three representatives to be elected, 
the majority can secure them all, unless the minority amounts to two- 
fifths of the voters, while, under cumulative voting and other pro- 
portional methods, as will be shown further on, any minority exceed- 
ing one-fourth can secure one seat out of three. With limited 
voting and four representatives, the minority must amount to three- 
sevenths of the voters to get one representative, while, under the 
proportional methods, one-fifth of the voters would be sufficient. 

(2.) When the majority is sufficiently strong to secure all the 
three or four seats, provided its votes are properly distributed 
among its candidates, it is tempted to establish a very thorough 
organisation to secure that these votes be equally distributed, 
although each elector can only vote for two out of the three can- 
didates of the party, or for three out of the four. Moreover, there 
is always a risk of the party’s strength having been miscalculated, 
in which case the party would probably only obtain one representa- 
tive for its majority, the other two or three going to the minority. 

(3). When each party runs two candidates for three seats, only 
one of the defeated party’s candidates will be elected. Which can- 
didate this will be will depend upon one candidate getting split 
voters from the other side, or else from his receiving plumpers from 
some of his special friends, or from some electors who dislike his 
colleague. By however much one candidate may be more popular 


than the other, the bulk of the party cannot secure that he should 


be the one elected, nor can the candidates make any arrangement to 
secure this. At least, they can only do this by arranging that the 
one candidate should receive a certain number of plumpers, and this 
would greatly diminish whatever chance the party might have of 
carrying both candidates. 
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(4). Limited voting does not work satisfactorily where, as some- 
times happens even in England, an election is not a simple contest 
between two parties. The last election for Berkshire is an instance 
of this. It was a contest between Mr. Walter and another liberal 
for the minority seat. 3 


Cumulative Voting. 


I next come to cumulative voting, which is well known from 
being employed in Hngland for the election of school boards under 
Mr. Forster’s Education Act of 1870. In the previous year, 1869, 
it was introduced into Illinois for the election both of the State house 
of representatives and the governing bodies of municipalities and 
joint stock companies. It was subsequently, in 1871, applied in 
Pennsylvania to the election of municipal councils. In 1867 the 
English advocates of minority representation originally attempted 
to apply cumulative voting to the city of London and the three- 
cornered constituencies, but Mr. Lowe’s amendment in favour of 
cumulative voting was rejected in the House of Commons, and the 
provision for minority representation, which was subsequently intro- 
duced in the House of Lords, took the form of limited voting. 

Many years previously to this cumulative voting had been intro- 
duced into a constitution granted to the Cape Colony in 1863.* 
From 1853 to 1874 the legislative council was elected by cumulative 
voting by two districts returning respectively eight and seven repre- 
sentatives. Since 1874 it has been elected by seven districts, each 
returning three representatives. The report of the committee of 
council mentioned in the footnote,* has been frequently referred to, 
owing, I believe, to its being quoted in Mr. Garth Marshall’s pam- 
phlet in favour of cumulative voting (“ Minorities and Majorities,”’ 
Ridgway, 1853), but the fact that this report has been acted upon, 
and that cumulative voting was in operation at the Cape, was 
altogether lost sight of during the frequent discussions on minority 
representation between 1866 and 1871. I have no information as 
to the working of cumulative voting at the Cape beyond the fact 
that, although the law of 1874 altering the constituencies for the 
legislative council was under discussion for two sessions, the only 

' proposal to abolish the cumulative vote, one made in the legislative 
assembly 10th May, 1873, was negatived without a division. This 
I have ascertained from the proceedings of the Cape legislature for 
1873 and 1874. 


* See the Cape Constitution of 1853, an ordinance confirmed by the Privy 
Council, House of Commons Papers, 1852-53, vol. Ixvi, p. 371. This was done in 
pursuance of the recommendation of a Committee of the Privy Council, whose 
report is to be found in the House of Commons Papers for 1850, vol. xxxviii, 
p. 216; p. 105 of Correspondence. 
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In cumulative veting an elector may either give all his votes to 
the same candidate or divide them among several. Usually, in 
cumulative voting, each elector has as many votes as there are 
representatives to be voted for, but this is not essential. The 
method of voting remains substantially the same whether the 
electors have a larger or smaller number of votes to distribute, or 
even if each elector has only one vote. 


Best Number of Votes under Cumulative Voting. 


The number of votes assigned to each elector to distribute is of 
importance for only one reason, viz., because it is more convenieut 
for a party which is supporting several candidates, that each elector 
should be able to divide his votes equally between the candidates of 
the party. Ifthe electors have each 13 votes, or 11, or 7, or 5, as 
is the case in many of the school board elections, a party which runs 
two or three candidates cannot without a somewhat elavorate 
organisation secure that the votes of its adherents will be equally 
divided between its candidates. But if twelve votes had been 
» assigned to each elector, a party running two, three, four, or six 
candidates, would be able with the utmost ease to secure that its 
voting strength was divided equally between them. It would only 
have to request each of its adherents to divide his twelve votes 
equally between the two, three, four, or six candidates. Twelve 
seems the best number to select for this purpose, as 60 and 120 are 
the only numbers which recommend themselves as having additional 
divisors, and they are both of them inconveniently large. 


How few Electors can obtain a Share of the Representation. 


In cumulative voting the choice of the representatives for a 
constituency is not limited to a single party, as in majority voting ; 
nor to two parties, as in limited voting. Cumulative voting enables 
any number of electors who may combine together and exceed a 
certain fraction of the constituency, viz. :— 


<th where there are 3 representatives. 





3th 9 4 9 
1 
” n ” 
n+l 


to obtain a share of the representation approximately proportional 
to their number. This admits of being easily proved. 
Suppose that a constituency has to elect representatives, that 
V electors vote at the election, and that each elector has m votes. 
Let a 
n+l 
mV 


ae OR votes will be sufficient to elect one representative. 
u 





+7 be the next whole number greater than a then 
n 
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For if uae +7 votes be given for each of m candidates, the 
v1) 


yotes remaining undisposed of will amount to— 











which is manifestly less than ait and therefore the votes 
n 


remaining undisposed of could not (even if all concentrated on 
the same candidate) displace any candidate who had obtained 
my +7 votes. Consequently eM 

1 . | 
the election of one representative, and obviously twice as many 
votes will be sufficient to elect two representatives, and generally 
the number of votes required to secure the election of r representa- 


: 1 mV . 
tives will be r (27 i +7 








+7 votes are sufficient to secure 
" 


mits i.e., the whole number next greater than the quotient 
- 


obtained by dividing mV, the number of votes, by n+1, will be 
called the quota. 

To make this important proposition more intelligible to those 

_ who do not readily understand mathematical symbols, I will apply 
the same reasoning to a numerical example. 

Suppose that the constituency has to elect 9 representatives, 
and that 10,000 electors vote, each of whom has 12 votes, then 
12,001 votes will be sufficient to elect one representative, 12,001 
being the next whole number greater than ee eEU0U0 or LAO .ueD 

9+ 1 10 
v.€., greater than 
the total number of votes polled 
one more than the number of candidates to be elected 





For if 12,001 votes be given to each of 9g candidates, the votes 
remaining undisposed of will be— 


12 times 10,000—9 times 12,001 
= 120,000 — 108,009 
Se oe | 


and as this is manifestly less than 12,001, the votes left undisposed 
of could not, even if all concentrated on the same candidate, 
displace any candidate who had obtained 12,001 votes. 
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Consequently 12,001 votes (12,001 being the next whole number 
greater than: ar 1.€.,.q5th of the whole number of votes) are . 


sufficient to secure the election of one representative. 

Also 12,001'votes is the sntallest’ number of votes which will 
do this. For, if the 9 candidates:had only 12,000 votes apiece 
instead of 12,001, there would be 12,000-votes left, and if these 
were all concentrated on the same candidate, he would “tie” the 
others, and the result of the election would be uncertain. 

In ordinary cumulative voting owing to the irregular manner in 
which (owing to a cause to be hereafter explained) the votes aré 
usually distributed among the successful and unsuccessful candi- 
dates, a number of votes considerably less than my theoretical quota 
ati will usually be sufficient to: make a candidate practically 
safe of getting in somewhere among the successful candidates. But 
the hypothesis upon which I have proceeded of all the successful 
candidates obtaining only just‘enough votes to secure their election, 
and of the remaining votes being all concentrated on one other 
candidate, will be practically realised under the transfer methods 
to be described in a subsequent’ part of this paper, and the 
mV 
n+1 
votes which it is necessary to retain :for each successful candidate 
when transferring those he does not require. However even for 
ordinary cumulative voting: my quota is of use as giving the 
least number of votes that will make a candidate absolutely safe. 
From the preceding calculations it is manifest that under cumu- 
lative voting any number of electors:who may combine together 
to support one or more candidates will be able to secure their 
election if the votes they command are equal to or greater than 
the number required for electing so many representatives, pro- 
vided the two following conditions are fulfilled, z.e., provided (1) 
the combining electors or their leaders know their own strength, 
and put forward no more candidates than they can expect to 
carry, and provided (2) they are able to arrange that all the 
votes of the party shall be distributed equally between their 
candidates. 

Subject to these conditions, not only the minority, but every 
minority of a certain size, will be able to obtain a share of the 
representation. The size of the smallest minority which can obtain 
a separate representation for itself will be limited by the number 
of representatives to be elected by the constituency. 


formula I have obtained, +i, will then give the quota of 


Vy 
It must be always greater than ale V being the number of 
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electors, 7.e., for 3 representatives it must exceed — 


9 7 43° 99 


9 15 39 99 


For the school board ‘elections the number of representatives to 
be elected varies from 4.in some of the London districts to 15 in 
some of the largest boroughs. ‘The Illinois house of representatives 
and the Cape of Good Hope legislative council are eleeted by 
districts each returning 3 representatives. From+1853 until 1874 
the Cape legislative council had ‘been . elected by two districts, 
returning respectively 8*and 7 representatives. .. 


Sls ols als 


Cumulative Voting, where Defective. 


The weak point of.ordinary cumulative voting is that no body of 
electors holding particular views can make absolutely sure of 
obtamimg the share of the representation to which their numbers 
entitle them, without establishing an elaborate and expensive party 
organisation. In order that:they:may secure as many represen- 
tatives of their views as possible, they must combine into a party 
and ascertain by a general canvass how many votes they are likely 
to command, and thence determine how many candidates- they 
should run, and select their candidates. They must also arrange - 
that the voters of their party shall distribute their votes: equally 
among the candidates of the party. 

In the absence of such an organisation: as I. have: described, an 
election under ordinary cumulative voting becomes, .to.a great 
extent, a matter of chance. Candidates come:forward independently 
holding nearly the same views, and it is impossible for an individuai 
elector to find out upon which of them-:his: votes may be most 
advantageously bestowed, so as to secure for the opinions he favours 
as large a share of the representation as possible... Hven when all 
the candidates for a party co-operate, party managers can, in the 
absence of a sufficient organisation; only guess at: the. proper 
directions to be given to their party. 

In most parliamentary boroughs outside the metropolis, electoral 
organisations have been formed by the two parliamentary parties, 
for conducting parliamentary and municipal elections, and in 
consequence, the school board elections. in such boroughs have 
usually become almost entirely contests between the lists of these 
two parties. The Roman Catholics bring forward their own can- 
didates whenever they are sufficiently numerous to have a chance 
of securing one or more representatives; but it does not often 
happen that other sections of the electors bring forward indepen- 
02 
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dent candidates. One reason for this is, that it would involve the 
trouble and expense of separate organisation. Another is, that 
even if an independent section succeeded in electing its own can- 
didates, the parliamentary party of which they formed part would 
probably obtain altogether fewer representatives.than it was 
entitled to, owing’ to the confusion produced’ through the party 
being canvassed by rival sets of candidates. 

In the metropolitan boroughs, on the other hand, where -party 
organisations are much less developed, they take‘but little part in 
the school*board elections; and altogether very little is done to 
organisé the electors into parties, or to direct them how they may 
most advantageously employ their votes so as*to secure for’ their 
respective views aS many representatives as possible. Many can- 
didates who prove successful, come forward independently and ~ 
merely try to secure as many votes as possible for themselves, _ 
while, if several candidates try to co-operate, they are liable to find 
their calculations upset through sonie independent candidate with 
nearly the-same views, attracting away the votes they had reckoned 
upon. In many of the metropolitan school board -elections, more 
than half the votes given have been plumpers in favour:of a single 
candidate. 





























Constituency. Numbers. Date. Plumpers. Total Votes. 
WENO SS bab en a 5 1870 59,920 “1175264 
Marylebone ........... 7 "73 635175 125,822 
Southwark .......:....-+.: 4, "70 21,488 34,243 

ay | BSA ase aleee uo 17,756 26,961 
Tower Hamlets .... 5 "78 “74,186 123,891 
Sy ok. Veer "76 ~ 52,010 - 93,940 
Cheleee te suc. tisses- cook. 5 "79 PFGE 38,386 





In the proceedings of the ‘Cape of Good Hope legislature 'for 
1874, I found the ‘details of an election of -eight members of the 
legislative council of that colony bya constituency comprising ‘half 
the Colony. I found that more than half the voters concentrated 
all their votes-on: single candidates. This election teok place in 
18738, after the electors had been :using cumulative voting for 
nineteen years, when rt may ‘be reasonably supposed ‘that they had 
learnt the best mode of using their votes. The record of this 
election was part of the materials laid before the legislature of the 
Cape Colony in 1874, when the two constituencies electing eight 
and seven members, were replaced by seven constituencies each 
electing three members. 

The independent selection of individual candidates by the 
voters, is more favourable to the election of the best candidates, 
than if the bu]k of the electors vote according to party lists, but it 
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becomes very much a matter of chance whether the holders of any 
particular set of views obtain as many representatives as they are 
entitled to. Moreover, under this régime of independent selection, 
there is always considerable uncertainty about the. success of even 
the most popular candidate. He may lose votes. he requires ~ 
through his friends supposing that he is safe, and that they can 
employ their electoral power more advantageously in endeavouring . 
to give him a colleague with similar views. For instance, in the 
Tower Hamlets, Mr. Pearce was second on the poll in 1870, with 
20,867; in 1873 he was defeated with only 10,682 votes, and in 
1876 he was first with 22,470 votes. Similarly, Professor Gladstone 
and Mr. Mills, who had both been defeated in 1870 for Chelsea 
and Marylebone, were at the head of the poll for those con- 
stituencies in 1873, Mr. Mills having three times as many votes 
as any unsuccessful candidate. So again, Sir Charles Reed was 
at the head. of the poll at Hackney in 1870 and 1876, with twice 
as many votes as he wanted, but at the intermediate election of 
1873 he was the lowest successful candidate.. 

If cumulative voting were extended to parliamentary elections, 
in England, neither the candidates who are now ready to spend 


from 5,000/. to 10;000/..for the chance of a seat, nor the partisans 


who are deeply interested in the victory of their party, would be 
content to leave the electors to vote independently without organi- 
sation. They would no doubt establish in every constituency 
organisations capable of ascertaining approximately how every 
elector was likely to vote, and of giving adequate directions to the 
voters of each party as to how they might secure for themselves 
the largest number of representatives ; and the electors would soon 
learn by experience that by implicit obedience to their organisa- 
tions, they were likely to secure the largest number of representa- - 
tives for their party. In this way parliamentary elections by 
cumulative voting would, I am afraid, fall as much under the 
control of party caucuses as elections by majority voting have done 
in the United States, and probably will soon do in England. 


Beneficial Hffects of Cumulative Voting. 


In some respects cumulative voting has worked very satis- 
factorily at the school board elections. There have been few if any 
attempts at bribery or treating, common as these malpractices 
are at municipal as well as parliamentary elections. This may 
fairly be attributed to a great extent to these elections not being 
contests between two nearly equal parties, when success depends 
upon attaching a small balance of indifferent voters to the one 
side rather than the other. Moreover, the successful candidates are 
a superior class to those elected at elections of the same class by 
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majority voting. Thus the members of the London School Board 
are on the average decidedly superior to the members of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. This will in part be due to the higher 
interest of educational work to religious and philanthropic persons 
as compared with building and sanitary works. But school board 
members also compare very favourably with elected guardians of 
the poor, whose work ought to be equally attractive to the religious 
and philanthropic, and I believe :the superiority of members of 
school boards to be to a great extent due to a mode of election 
which enables a suitable person to come forward independently with 
a confident expectation of being elected, provided he has become 
known to, and-secured the confidence of, a comparatively small 
section of the constituency. 

But, owing ‘to the weak ‘point I have already referred to, viz., 
the inability of ordinary electors to ascertain how they may use 
their votes most advantageously, ordinary cumulative voting fails 
to realise a great deal of what I expect from a more perfect 
method of proportional representation. 


Transfer Methods. 


I shall therefore now proceed to describe two methods of voting 
which are free from this defect, and which I believe to be the best 
forms of proportional representation that have yet been dis- 
covered. One of these, preferential voting, is a thoroughly 
scientific and complete solution to the problem, but as it involves a 
considerable amount of sorting and re-sorting of the voting papers, 
its employment for large constituencies with from 50,000 to 60,000 
electors, such as we should necessarily have in Hngland, seems to 
me beset with somewhat serious practical difficulties. The other 
of these two methods, which I shall call limited transfer by lists, 
though theoretically less perfect, would I believe, arrive in practice 
at a result very nearly as satisfactory, while involving very little 
more trouble than ordinary cumulative voting. 

Both these methods are based on:the principle of using for each 
candidate only as many votes as are wanted.to-secure his election, 
and transferring to other candidates all. superfluous votes which 
candidates may have received beyond what ‘they require, and also 
all votes given to candidates who are found to have no chance of 
being elected. In the first method (preferential voting) each elector 
is allowed to designate on his voting paper the other candidates 
to whom in succession his vote is to be transferred. According to 
the simplest form of the other method (limited transfer by lists) 
all the votes which a candidate does not want or cannot use, are 
transferred together according to a list prepared by the candidate 
and published before the election. 
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Preferential Voting. 


Preferential voting was devised by Mr. Hare, as part of his 
well-known scheme of personal representation. It was also in- 
dependently invented by Mr. Andre, a Danish minister, for the | 
1855 constitution for Denmark, Schleswig and Holstein, and has 
ever since that date been in use in Denmark. At first it was used 
for the election of the Rigsraad or council of ‘the empire, and after 
1863 for that of the Landthing or upper house of ‘the kingdom of 
Denmark.* 

In 1872 Mr. Walter Morrison, in conjunction with ‘Professor 
Fawcett and other members, introduced into the English parliament 
a Bill providing for the election of members for England and Wales 
by preferential voting in constituencies electing from 3 to 16 
members apiece. 

According to preferential voting, each elector has only one vote, 
but he may on his voting paper designate any number of candidates 
to have successively the benefit of this vote. Hach voting paper 
is to be reckoned in the first instance to the first candidate named 
upon it, but if, when all the votes have been so distributed, it is 
found that any candidate has more votes than are sufficient to 
secure his election, the surplus of his voting papers will be redis- 
tributed and be given to the candidates next in order of preference 
thereon, excluding of course those who have already obtained 
sufficient votes. The result of the first redistribution of votes will 
be that no candidate retains more:votes than are sufficient to secure 
his election, all superfluous voting papers having been transferred 
to other candidates and thus utilised. In M. Andrez’s method 
the transfer of votes ceases here, and those candidates who have 
obtained most votes are at once declared elected. Mr. Hare, how- 
ever, and this is a great improvement, proceeds to exclude from 
further competition one by one the candidates who have the fewest 
votes, and redistribute their voting papers, each voting paper being 
transferred to the next candidate in order of preference thereon, 
who remains in the competition. This process of exclusion and 
redistribution is continued until there is only one candidate remain- 
ing beyond the number of representatives to be elected; then 
obviously the candidate with fewest.votes among those remaining 
must be excluded, and the others will be elected. 

Under this method of preferential voting (provided no more 


* The present Lord Lytton’s very able report on the Danish method, House 
of Commons Papers 1864, vol. 61, p. 24 of No. 7, relates to the Rigsraad as it 
existed up to 1863. The law now in force as to the election of the Landthing, 
dates from 1866, and has been translated into French. (Leon de Thozée, 
*‘Réforme Electorale.’’ Bruxelles, 1874.) 
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votes are retained for a successful candidate than are sufficient to 
secure his election) it will be immaterial if a party runs too many 
candidates, or divides its votes unequally between its candidates. 
If too many votes are in the first instance accumulated upon one 
candidate, he will only keep as many as are required to secure his 
election, and the rest will be distributed among the other candidates 
of the party, and through the successive exclusion of the candidates 
with fewest votes, will be ultimately concentrated upon as many of 
them as the voting strength of the party is sufficient to elect. To 
ensure this, it is only necessary that every elector of the party 
should designate on his voting paper, in some order or other, all the 
candidates of the party. 


Proper Value of Quota. 


It is however essential to the complete success of the method, 
that no more votes: should be retained for a successful candidate — 
than are required to secure his election. I have shown ante, p. 17, 
that if mV be the number of votes, and m the number of represen- 


’ 


Vc " 
tatives to be elected, eer? the next whole number greater than 
mV. 


ee always be a sufficient number of votes to secure a can- 
nN 


didate’s election. Mr. Hare and M. Andre, however, both fixed 


MR 
upona largernumber, viz., 7 38 the number of votes to be retained 


for each successful candidate. As n=658 in the scheme to which 

V 
n+1 
is too small to be of any practical importance; but when con- 
stituencies return from 3 to 8 representatives apiece, as is the case 
in Denmark, and would probably be so in England if proportional 
representation were introduced here, the difference becomes con- 
siderable. Suppose, for instance, that the election is a contest 
between two parties of which one commands 360 votes and the other 
340, and that each party runs 4 candidates for seven seats; then 


0 
M. Andre’s quota will be ae = om 100, while mine will be 


700 . 
—g +1=88. Consequently, if the 360 voters should -divide their 


Vv 
Mr. Hare applies his method, the difference between 35 and 


first votes so as to give originally to each of three candidates 100 
or more votes, say 110, 104, and 100, their fourth candidate will 
originally have only 46 votes, and will obtain by transfer with M. 
Andre’s quota only 14 additional votes, and thus he will not get 
altogether more than 60 votes, and therefore if the 340 can by 
organisation arrange to divide their first votes so that each of their 
four candidates has originally more than 60 votes (which would not 


Be 
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be difficult, as a equal division would give each of them 85 votes) 


they will carry the odd candidate. On the other hand, with my 
quota, the fourth candidate will get by transfer (however the votes 
may be originally distributed) 360—3 x 88=360—264=96 votes, 
and it will be impossible for the 340 to place all their four candi- 
dates ahead of those of the 360. Therefore, with my quota, nothing 
can be gained by dividing the votes equally,.or lost by dividing them 
unequally, while with M. Andre’s and Mr. Hare’s quota there will 
always be a possibility of gaining by this, and therefore it may be 
worth while in an important election, to organise and ascertain how 
many candidates the party’s votes can carry, and arrange for such 
votes being divided equally between these candidates, the very thing 
which preferential voting is intended to render unnecessary. I have 
been told by more than one Danish gentleman that in Denmark, 
when the electors meet, there is a great deal of calculation and 
arrangement as to how they should distribute their votes among the 
candidates. In Denmark the electors who vote according to this 
method I believe rarely if ever exceed three or four hundred (these 
being secondary electors, elected for the purpose by the primary 
electors), and they are all assembled in one place. Consequently 
these arrangements do not involve any great amount of trouble, 
nor interfere materially with the liberty of the individual electors. 
But with constituencies:of 30,000 or 60,000, such as we at present 
have in England in our large boroughs, and should probably retain 
undivided under proportional representation, any such arrange- 
ments would be very expensive and troublesome, and would throw 
a great deal of power into the hands of the organising committees. 


Selection of Votes to be Redistributed. 


In preferential voting (as I have already mentioned) after the 
yoting papers have been distributed in the first instance according 
to the first candidate upon each,.the surplus voting papers of any 
candidate who has more than he requires are redistributed. But 
how is it to be determined which of his voting papers are to be 
redistributed ? The electors whose voting papers are so redistri- 
buted have the privilege of influencing the electors to a greater 
extent than those whose voting papers are retained for the first 
candidate. After the first candidate has been declared elected, 
their voting papers contribute towards determining which other 
candidates should be elected. Suppose that A’s name stands first 
on 10,000 voting papers, of which he only requires 9,000, and there- 
fore there is a surplus of 1,000 to be redistributed; and suppose 
further that out of these 10,000 voting papers, 6,000 have B in the 
second place, while 4,000 have C there. Then B’s election might 
easily depend upon how many of the 1,000 surplus votes to be 


f oe | 
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redistributed were taken out of the 6,000 which had B’s name 
second. If it were practicable it would obviously be the fairest plan 
to divide all A’s voting papers into sets, according to the different 
names upon them, and take the surplus votes proportionally from 
the different sets. In the case supposed above, this would be to 
take 600 voting papers out of the 6,000 on which B stands second, 
and 400 out of the 4,000 on which C stands second. But the 
number of different sets of names upon A’s voting papers would 
usually be far too great to allow of this being done. Probably they 
would contain the names of almost all the other candidates in every 
possible order, according to the caprices of individual electors. If 
there were only five such other candidates, their names would admit 
of being arranged in 120 different ways. The only satisfactory 
mode of dealing practically * with this difficulty is to let chance 
determine which of the voting papers appropriated in the first 
instance to a particular candidate are to be redistributed. According — 
to a well known theorem in the mathematical theory of probabilities, 
and one which is constantly acted upon in every day life, there is a 
strong probability that the mumber of voting papers of each 
different set which find their way into the surplus by chance, will 

be very nearly proportional to the total number of voting papers 

of the same set. In the case supposed above the odds are more 
than 199 to 1 that of 1,000 voting papers taken by chance out of 
6,000 A B, and 4,000 A C voting papers, there will be between 650 
and 550 A B voting papers. 

The selection of the surplus voting papers by chance may be 
effected in two ways.- According to M. Andre’s Danish law all the 
voting papers are mixed in an urn, and ‘drawn out one by one, and © 
when as many voting papers have been appropriated to a particular 
candidate as are sufficient to-secure his election, any voting paper 
which may subsequently be drawn with that candidate’s name first, 
is transferred to the next candidate named therein who has not | 
obtained sufficient votes. One drawback to this method is that 
possibly some of the later voting papers may contain only the 
names of candidates who have already obtained sufficient votes, and 


* Professor E. J. Nanson, in a paper read before the Royal Society of Victoria 
on 8th July, 1880, proposed an ingenious scheme for distributing votes under pre- 
ferential voting, without allowing the element of chance to intervene. But the 
directions he gives seem to me far too complicated for an election which is to be 
managed by ordinary retaining officers, and if challenged, investigated before 
election judges. Moreover, his method idoes not seem to me equitable. Instead 
of taking the votes to be retained for the successful candidate proportionally out 
of all the groups of votes upon which his name stands first, but with different 
second names, he takes them altogether out of the larger groups, allowing the 
smaller groups to be transferred undiminished to the second candidates. To take 
the votes proportionally out of all:the.groups would make the process even more 
complicated than it is. 


a 


/ 
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may thus be lost, but this might be remedied by exchanging any 
voting papers which are thus liable to be lost for some of the voting 


_ papers which had been previously appropriated to the same first 


candidates, but contain other names to which they can be redistri- 
buted. The second method, the one I have adopted in this paper in 
describing preferential voting, is to distribute all the voting papers 
in the first instance according tothe first candidate named on each, 
and then as a subsequent process: to take away and redistribute as 
many of the voting papers belonging to each candidate as he does 
not require, going through his voting papers in some order fixed 
by chance, but passing over any votes which cannot be transferred 
to some other candidate. If this plan be adopted, it is necessary to 
distribute the surplus votes of the different candidates one by one, 
and I consider the best plan to be to take them in order according 
to the number of surplus votes each has to redistribute, beginning 
with the largest number of surplus votes. ‘As the redistribution 
proceeds the proportion of votes which cannot be transferred to any 
other candidate, because all the candidates named upon them have 
obtained the quota, will increase; and therefore it is best.:to leave 
to the last the sets in which the surplus voteso be: redistributed 
form the smallest proportion of the votes out of which they are to 
be taken. Where the whole number of.voting :papers to be dis- 


tributed is small, M. Andrw’s method will; probably be found most 


convenient, but where there.is a large inumber of votes to be 
distributed, the second method will be found to occupy much less 
time. With M. Andra’s method the whole of the voting papers 
must be distributed one after another in order by the same set of 
officials, and therefore distributing 50,000 voting papers would take 


one hundred times as long as.500, With the second method the 


original sorting of the voting papers according to the first candi- 
date named upon each may be divided among several diiferent. 
sets of clerks, and the portion of the process which must all be 
done by one set of officials need not at any rate begin before the 
redistribution of the surplus votes not. required by the first candidate 
named upon them. 

Whichever of these two methods be adopted, the order in which 
the voting papers are taken must depend entirely upon chance, and 
not upon the officials who distribute the votes, as by altering the 
order they might cause one candidate. to be elected instead of 
another. Also the voting papers ought to be numbered so as to 
show the order in which they are taken, so that it may be possible 
to repeat the whole process if there should be a scrutiny. If on 
a scrutiny the votes might be taken in different order, the scrutiny 
would be no real check on the officials. Also candidates defeated 
by a few votes would be tempted to try whether they might not 
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have better luck on a fresh redistribution. It would also be 
desirable to mark each voting paper to indicate to whom it was 
appropriated, and how it was transferred. If so, upon the process 
being repeated on a scrutiny, any particular mistake that had been 
committed would at once be discovered. It seems to me very 
important that the whole process of distribution and redistribution 
should be capable of being subsequently checked; otherwise the result 
would, to a considerable extent, be placed in the hands of the 
officials who distribute and redistribute the voting papers.’ The 
other persons present as representatives:-of the different candidates, 
could only imperfectly check such a complicated process as the 
distribution of voting papers would be, and if no exact repetition 
of the whole process on a:scrutiny were possible, any objections they 
might take would have to be summarily decided by the returning 
officer. 


When is Preferential Voting, Practicable ? 


More than thirty years of experience in Denmark, as well as 
certain experiments in the United States, Belgium, and Italy, have 
established that with an educated constituency not exceeding a 
few hundred electors, the working of the preferential vote does 
not present any serious difficulties. I say an educated constituency, 
because all the experiments I am acquainted with, with two excep- 
tions, viz., a working man’s bank and a co-operation society, both 
established at Sampierdarena, in Italy (H. Naville, ‘‘ Les Progres de 
“la Réform Electorale en 1874 et 1875.” Georg. Geneva, 1876, 
p. 48; “4th Bulletin of the Italian Proportional Representation 
‘* Association,” p. 460), have been made with educated constituencies, 
but I do not anticipate that want of education on the part of the 
electors will interfere materially, provided their minds are not con- 
fused by having more than eight or ten candidates to choose 
between, and provided that the limited area of the constituency 
gives the electors opportunities of seeing and hearing these candi- 
dates, and reading and hearing discussions about their respective 
merits. No doubt many of the electors will adopt lists prepared by 
others, but as no. one list would have such an advantage over all 
others as the lists recommended by the party managers have under 
majority voting, there will usually be a considerable number of 
competing lists, and choosing among these lists will sufficiently 
elicit the independent views of the electors. As for the mechanical 
act of voting, if the names of the candidates proposed were printed 
on the voting papers, and each elector had merely to add numbers 
indicating for which candidate his vote was to be used first, for 
which second, and so on, every elector who could read and write, as 
well as a large proportion of those who could not, could be readily 


- : 
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taught to mark the voting paper according to a list. There would 
be no more difficulty in this than in marking the ballot papers with 
other numbers in cumulative voting. 


Preferential Voting Difficult with Large Constituencies. 


But it is a much more doubtful question whether the results of 
experiments with a few hundred voters can be relied upon as proving 
that preferential voting can be worked satisfactorily in large con- 
stituencies containing 50,000 voters apiece. According to the 
registration for 1879 there were four British boroughs which had 
more ‘than 57,000 electors apiece, and five more which had mere 
than 40,000 (‘“Times,” 29th April, 1880)— 


POL OOO. fantesete vncser cents “63,946 SURV eects sooctce fuer. te 44,955 
a ee pL Ra bee: 63,398 Hagley $ css, cs..018),.: 43,773 
Manchester _................ 61,234 

TPIOS ORV) «2 5cs.nsesncsetooeeesks . 57,920 hottie -n.ereeessoseesssn 470194 
[ec Np ee ee 49,000 Tower Hamlets ............ 41,042 


‘The difficulty arises from the'time «which the distribution of 
such a large number of votes is likely to occupy, assuming it to be 
effected altogether by one set of officials. To give some rough 
idea of how long this ‘would take, I shall assume that of the 50,000 
electors in the constituency, 45,000 vote, and that the votes of 
nearly half, or say 20,000, require to be distributed. If the favourite 
candidate of each side got 16,000 instead of the 6,250 votes which 
would be required to secure his election, assuming that there are 
seven candidates to be elected, the surplus votes of these two-can- 
didates alone would amount to very nearly 20,000. I shall also 
assume that three voting papers can ‘be redistributed in a minute. 
Each has ‘to be taken up, examined, appropriated to a particular 
candidate, and marked to denote that it has been so appropriated, 
and although these different processes will probably be performed 
by different persons who ‘hand ‘the voting papers from one to 
another, the speed is limited by the necessity of their waiting for 
each other; ‘besides which, they will all be doing work with which 
they are not familiar, and the agents of the different candidates will 
be entitled to superintend each process, and ito object if anything is 

- done that they do not at once see to be fair and correct. 

Upon these hypotheses, and supposing that the whole of the 
redistribution of the voting papers for a constituency of 50,000 
electors is conducted by one set of persons, it would take 


20,000 
3X 60 

or more than eleven days of ten hours each. 
This calculation is founded on somewhat rough guesses, but 





hours = 1102 hours, 
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unless they are extremely wide of the mark, it shows that the 
returning officer and his officials will be occupied nearly a fortnight 
with a single election, unless the work of redistribution can be 
accelerated by being divided among several sets of clerks. It is not 
easy to arrange for such a division without giving up the, in my 
opinion, very essential condition that the voting papers should be 
distributed in some regular order, independent of any choice by the 
officials, and that this order should be recorded upon the voting 
papers, in’such a manner that it’ may be possible to repeat the 
whole process exactly on a scrutiny. I think, however, that the 
folowing arrangement would enable the greater part of the re- 
disttibution to be conducted’ by several sets of clerks without 
giving up this essential condition, though it is unquestionably rather 
complicated. 

The voting papers to be redistributed may be divided into lots 
of, say, fifty each, and marked with diferent letters of the alphabet, 
and then it may be arranged that in the redistribution the: first, 
second, third, &c., voting papers of the A lot should theoretically 
precede the corresponding numbers of’ the other lots, to be next 
followed by: the corresponding numbers of the B lot, and so on. 
Practically the different sets of clerks would be able to proceed 
with the redistribution to a great extent independently, unless 
when any candidate was just obtaining the quota or number of 
votes sufficient to secure his election. At these junctures the 
different lots must all be brought to the same level, in order that 
this candidate may receive the voting papers earliest in theoretical 
order among those transferable to him, and those later in order 


may be reserved’ for distribution after he has obtained the quota. 


At all times the yoting papers assigned to the same candidate must 
be ultimately arranged according to their ‘theoretical order, but 
except when a’ candidate is just about to-obtain the quota, this 
need not be done at once, and therefore it will’not matter if one 
set of clerks should work rather faster than another set. By 


employing a sufficient staff of clerks, the distribution of 50,000 


voting papers might, I believe,.be completed within two days, if 
not one.* However, it is manifest that not only the time occupied 
and the number of clerks employed, but also the mere number and 
bulk of the voting papers render an election by preferential voting 
for a constituency of 50,000 electors very much more complicated 


* All these calculations as to the time which the distribution may occupy 
proceed on the assumption that it will be so managed that a. scrutiny may be 
possible, which involves that the voting papers should be taken in some regular 
order, and that this order should be recorded. If it be thought advisable to 
trust the distribution of the voting papers to the returning officer and his 
assistants without any appeal or check, the distribution might be managed much 
more quickly. 
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and troublesome than a similar election with 500 electors, or than 
any election by majority or cumulative voting. It may perhaps be 
worth while to incur all this trouble for electing a parliament which 
has very important functions to perform, but for other elections at 
any rate, e.g., those of school boards, town councils, and boards of 
guardians, a simpler and more expeditious process is required, and 
this the other method I have already partially described seems to 
me fitted to supply, even if it be not also preferable for parlia- 
mentary elections. 


Inmited Transfer by Lists. 


This method of limited transfer by lists was originally proposed 
by Mr. Walter Baily, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1869, in a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘A Scheme for 
“Proportional Representation”? (Ridgway), and it was recom- 
mended by M. Ernest Naville, in his “ Representation Propor- 
“ tionelle pour la France’’ (Didier, Paris, 1871)..According to this 
method, every candidate is, during the interval between the nomi- 
nation and the election, to make out a list of the other candidates 
whom he wishes to have the benefit of'the votes he may not himself 
be able to use, showing the order in which they are successively to 
have the benefit of these votes. These lists are to be published 
sufficiently long before the polling day for every:elector to be able 
to know how the votes he may give to a particular candidate are 
liable to be transferred. 

When the polling day arrives, the electors vote by cumulative 
voting, either plumping for single candidates, or dividing their 
votes among several. When the votes polled for each candidate 
have been counted, and the quota required to secure a candidate’s 


election (ta see ante) has been calculated, the surpluses 
” ; 


of those candidates who have obtained more votes than the 
quota are distributed among the-other candidates, each candidate’s 
surplus votes being distributed according to his transfer list.* As 
it is necessary to lay down a rule as to which candidate’s surplus 
should be distributed first, Mr. Baily begins with the candidate who 
has the smallest surplus to distribute; and I have followed him in 
this, as in transfer by lists it is not material whether one begins 
with the smallest or the largest. The surplus votes of each 
candidate are first transferred to the first candidate upon his 


* Mr. Archibald E. Dobbs in 1879 published an able pamphlet on “ Repre- 
“sentative Reform in Ireland” (Spottiswoode), in which he advocated electing 
105 members by the electors for Ireland united into a single constituency, by a 

_ method similar in principle to Mr. Baily’s, but with some ingenious modifications 
adapted to facilitate electing such a large number of representatives by a single 
constituency. 
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transfer list who has not obtained the quota; but if they are more 
than sufficient to raise this candidate to the quota, the remainder 
not wanted for that purpose are transferred to the next -candidate 
on the original owner’s transfer list who has not obtained the quota. 
When all the surpluses‘have been thus distributed, the candidate 
who has fewest votes is to be excluded from the competition, and 
the votes which can no longer be of use to him are to be distributed 
among the other candidates. The original votes of each candidate 
are to be transferred according to his own transfer list, while the 
votes which he has acquired by transfer are to be distributed 
according to the transfer list of the candidates to whom they 
were originally given. Of the batches of votes becoming transfer- 
able at the same time, the smallest is to be transferred first. When 
these distributions have been completed, the candidate who has 
next fewest votes is to be excluded and his votes distributed, and 
so on, until there is only one more candidate left in the competi- 
tion than ‘there-are representatives to be elected. 


Example of Linuted Transfer ‘by Insts. 


The actual working of this method may be exhibited in a nume- 
rical example. 

Let the annexed Table (VII) show the number of representa- 
tives to be elected in a given constituency, the candidates, and their 
respective transfer lists, and the votes polled by each. 

Then, as ‘the totalnumber of votes polled is 22,040, and there 
cee + i= 3,674, 
As A and B have each more votes than the quota, they are 
declared elected, and their surpluses are ascertained, and as B’s 
surplus is the smallest, it is transferred first, and the whole of it 
(698) is transferred to EH. Next, out of A’s surplus, 1,921 votes 
are transferred to F, and, with his origmal votes, raise F'’s total to 
the quota, and he is declared elected. The remainder of A’s 
surplus (4,143) is transferred to G. The surpluses have now all 
been transferred, and as:C has now 3,587 votes, D 2,456, H 2,748, 
and G 2,327, G has fewest votes, and is therefore to be excluded 
from the competition, and his votes transferred. The 1,143 votes 
transferred from A are to be retransferred, and then G’s remaining 
1,084 votes are to be transferred before A’s 1,143. G’s 1,084 are 
transferred to D, and then out of A’s 1,143, 87 are transferred to O, 
raising him to the quota, and 134 more of A’s votes are transferred 
to D, giving him also the quota. Then A, B, F, C, and D, will be 
' the five candidates elected. 





are 5 representatives to be elected, the quota is 
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TABLE VII.— wwe Representatives to be Elected by Limited Transfer by Lists. 
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3,674 
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B. C. D. 
E D C 
C A A 
H G 
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4,372 3,587 2,456 
elected 
3,674 
698 
698 to E 
0 
1,084 fr. G 
87 fr. A|3,530 
3674 
elected 134 fr. A 
3,674 
elected 
l 
3,674 
87 to A 
3,587 
2,665 toG 
922 














E. F. G. 
B A A 
D G EF 
C C 
2,050 1,753 1,054 
698 fr. B 
2,748 
1,921 fr. A 
3,674 1,143 fr. A 
elected —-: 
[49227 
excluded 
1,143 toA 
1,084 
1,084 to D 
oO 
2,748 
1,00y fr. A 
4,665 fr. OC 
3 674 
elected 


The upper part of Table VII shows how these transfers may be 
All the calculations required may be made in 
half-an-hour ona single sheet of paper, and may be printed and 


practically made.* 


published, so that anyone can test their correctness. 


This method 


is therefore much more expeditious than preferential voting, and 


also very much less 


troublesome. 


Does this give Popular Candidates too much Power ? 


The only difference between the two methods to the disaclvantage 
of limited transfer by lists, is that, instead of each elector determi- 


* J have taken from Mr. Baily’s pamphlet the example he originally gave, but 
have worked it out somewhat differently. 
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ning to whom his votes are to be transferred, this is determined by the 
transfer lists of the candidates to whom they are originally given. 
Mr. Baily originally proposed that each elector should only vote for 
one candidate, and in that form his method was more open to the 
objection that it gave too much power to the most popular candi- 
dates than it is when associated with cumulative voting. When 
an elector can only vote for one candidate, the most popular candi- 
dates of each party will probably get a disproportionately large 
number of votes, if the party makes no arrangement to prevent 
this; and as it would not be worth while to make such arrange- 
_ ments when the transfer by lists method secured that all votes 
given to one candidate of a party would be utilised to the utmost 
for the rest, it might easily happen that a popular candidate’s 
surplus votes were by themselves sufficient to elect the first or first 
and second candidates on his transfer list. But with cumulative 
voting it is not likely that even the most popular candidates will 
eet a large number of surplus votes. Most electors will prefer to 
divide their votes, giving the most popular candidate of their 
party only as many votes as he is likely to want, and distributing 
the remainder according to their own preferences, instead of allow- 
ing them to devolve according to that candidate’s transfer list. 
Even if each elector had only a single vote, distributing votes 
according to the transfer lists of the candidates would not really 
give the candidates, as individuals, any great influence on the elec- 
tion. The electors who voted for a particular candidate would know 
beforehand how his surplus votes will be distributed, and if they 
were dissatisfied with his transfer list, they would probably vote 
instead for another candidate of their party whose transfer list was 
more to their taste. Moreover, a candidate in making up his transfer 
list would bear in mind that he had not only himself to please but 
his supporters, and would probably consult his committee as to 
what transfer list was likely to secure him the largest number of 
votes; just as a prime minister in forming a cabinet is not influ- 
enced so much by his own personal preferences as by the opinions 
of different sections of his party. Under majority voting popular 
candidates frequently exercise very considerable influence on the 
selection of the other candidate or candidates who are to stand with © 


them. 


Limited Transfer with Additional Lists. 


To meet the objections taken to his plan, on account of the dis- 
tribution of surplus and useless votes being regulated altogether by 
lists prepared by the candidates, Mr. Baily subsequently proposed 
to allow a certain number of electors to propose an additional 
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transfer list for any candidate, so that the electors, when voting for 
a candidate, might give their votes either to his original transfer 
list, or to that proposed by these electors.. Mr. Baily described the 
process he recommended for this purpose in a second pamphlet 
(‘‘ Proportional Representation in Large Constituencies.” Ridgway. 
1871). Table VIII represents what I consider the best mode of 
carrying out this process. The candidates and the number of votes 
each obtains are the same as in Table VII. The only difference is 
that additional lists marked with asterisks have been proposed for 
three candidates, A, C, and G, and have received part of the votes 
given to those candidates. The upper half of the table contains 
the lists and the votes given for them, and the mode in which they 
are redistributed, and the lower half records how many votes each 
candidate has obtained, with references to the columns from which 
they came to him. 

The quota is found as before to be 3,674. 

As A and B are the only candidates with surpluses, and B’s 
surplus is the smallest, it is distributed first, and 698 EH in 
column (8) denotes that it is transferred to H, and 698 (3) in H’s 
column of votes denotes that 698 votes are come to H from 
column (3). Next A’s surplus is divided proportionally between 
the two A lists, as the votes belonging to one list are to be trans- 
ferred to F, and those belonging to the other list to G. Out of the 
1,403 votes in column (1) 683 are to be redistributed, and out of the 
55335 in column (2) 2,381, because— 


683 2381 _ 3064 A’s surplus. 
1408” 5335 6738 A’s total votes. 
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Tasie VIII. 
COWMMMNE Yaessces cane aes 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Candidates ............ IN Ae B. 4 C. C*: De. E. F. ¥*, G 
Transfer Lists.... F G E D Gare B A A 
G F C AC aan A D G D 
C D D EF A Gos C G 
D C 
“Votes polled ....| 1,403 5,330 4,372 2,580} 1,007} 2,456} 2,050] 1,003) 750 1,0 
B’s superfluous.. 698 : 
698 to EK 
° 
A’s superfluous..| 683 2,381 
( 683 to F 
fe) 2,381 to G 
0 
F excluded ........ 683 
209 toG lost | 750 to D 
474 ° | 
87 to C 
387 
387 toD 
fe) 
Quota. AG B. On oii D. B F. eo 
6,738 1,403 (1 45372(3 2,580(4 2,,456(6 2,050(7 | 1,003(8 | 1,084(10 
45372 5,335 (2 1,007 (5 750(9 . 
3,587 ena Tea 
2,456 6,738 3,587 1y753 
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The 683 votes are distributed before the 2,381 in accordance 


with the rule for distributing the smallest lots of votes first. When 
the 683 votes have been transferred to I’, and the 2,381 to G; F is 
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excluded as having fewest votes; and of the votes thus set free, 
the 683 retransferred to A are distributed first; of these, 209 are 
transferred to G, and 87 to C, raising each of these to the quota, 
and the remainder to D. When the 750 votes in column 9 have 
been transferred to D, there are no more votes to transfer. As D 
has 3,593 votes, and HE only 2,748, D is declared elected. The 
result, as compared with Table VII, is that Gis elected instead of 
F in consequence of a large majority of A’s voters having pre- 
ferred the transfer list (2) which placed G above F. The increased 
trouble caused by the additional lists, consists, (1) in having to 
deal with some additional columns ; and, (2) in distributing pro- 
portionally the superfluous votes of candidates who have obtained 
more than the quota, and have more than a single transfer list. 
Any undue multiplication of lists might be checked, (1) by requiring 
that the proposers of an additional list should contribute a certain 
sum towards the expenses of the election; and, (2) by providing 
that if any additional transfer list did not obtain a certain minimum 
of votes (say half the quota), what votes it had obtained should be 
assigned altogether to the first candidate named therein, instead of 
a proportionate share of them being distributed as superfluous.* 

If under either of these transfer by lists methods a candidate 
should be proposed in his absence, or should for any reason omit to 
lodge a transfer list, his proposer and seconder might be allowed 
to lodge a transfer list for him. 


Results of Preferential Voting and the Transfer by Lists Method. 


Hither with preferential voting, or under either of these transfer 
by lists methods, every individual elector will be safe of having his 
vote or votes employed to the best advantage to carry out his 
wishes, and every party or section of a party will be able to obtain 
a share of the representation in proportion to its numbers without 
any previous arrangement or organisation. Moreover, all these 
methods are free from the various evils produced by majority voting. 
We shall have an approximately proportional representation of all 
parties, and the relative strength of these parties in the represen- 
tative assembly will only fluctuate in proportion to the changes of 


* Mr. Baily thought that distributing the superfluous votes proportionally 
among the different lists, would make the whole process too complicated, and 
therefore he proposed that of the several lots of votes given for different transfer 
lists headed by the same candidate, the smallest lot should be first applied to make 
up the first candidate’s quota, and then the next smallest lot and so on, leaving the 
largest lot or lots to be distributed as superfluous. But this does not seem to me 
fair. ‘Lhe electors are invited to choose between several transfer lists headed by 
the same candidate, but whichever list they may select, their votes will really go 
according to that transfer list which obtains the largest number of votes. More- 
over, if any advantage is given to the list with the larger number of votes, there 
will be a temptation to manceuvre to obtain this advantage. 
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opinion in the constituencies instead of very much exaggerating 
them. Elections will but seldom turn on narrow majorities, and as 
it will be very difficult to foresee their doing so, there will be little 
or no temptation to corruption, extravagant expenditure, or gerry- 
mandering. Whatever is artificial in our present division into two 
parties will disappear, and members will be much more free to act 
according to their individual opinions, instead of suppressing them 
when they differ from those of the leaders of their party. 


Filling up Vacancies. 


One of the minor difficulties connected with proportional or any 
minority representation, is the filling up of vacancies. If a minority 
member dies or vacates his seat, as happened in London in 1869 in 
the case of Mr. Bell, and in 1880 in the case of Lord Ramsay, a — 
fresh voting for a single member leads necessarily to the election 
of an additional representative of the majority. Mr. Baily’s plans 
include a solution of this difficulty. When a representative vacates 
his seat, the table in which the distribution of votes at the general 
election was recorded is taken out, and it is ascertained what 
votes are unrepresented. Suppose for instance that Table VII, 
above the thick black line, represents the distribution of votes at 
the general election, and that C’s seat has become vacant, then 
the votes unrepresented will be 3,587 original votes of C, 87 votes 
trausferred from A, 922 other votes of A, 2,050 original votes of 
EK, and 698 votes transferred from B, and as the A and C votes 
are all transferable to G, G will have transferred to him sufficient 
votes to make up the quota, and will be elected in C’s stead. The 
new member is almost certain to belony to the same party as his 
predecessor, and usually he will be the first unsuccessful candidate 
on his predecessor’s list. ‘T'he same mode of filling up vacancies 
might be employed with preferential voting, provided the voting 
papers have been preserved, but it would, of course, involve a fresh 
sorting of all the voting papers which were unrepresented. 

If this mode of filling up vacancies were adopted, the candidates 
under the limited transfer by lists method, or with preferential 
voting the electors, would usually add some additional names to 
guard against the possibility of their lists being found exhausted 
when a vacancy occurred. 

I have said nothing in this paper about the method of free lists 
which has been for the last fifteen years advocated by the Geneva 
Association for Electoral Reform, and has been greatly altered, and 
on the whole improved, by M. Morin, M. Naville, M. Gfeller of 
Lausanne, and others, because this method has never become at all 
popular in England, and it seems to me, even in its most improved 
state, very inferior in accurate fairness, as well as in facility of 
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employment by both electors and party managers, to either pre- 
ferential voting or limited transfer by lists. 


Size of Constituencies. 


Before concluding I must say a few words upon the mode in 
which these proportional representation methods should be applied 
to the formation of a representative assembly. JI consider that 
almost all the evils incident to majority voting are traceable 
entirely to elections being contests between only two parties and 
left to be decided by small margins of voters, and would be cured 
as completely with constituencies each returning seven or even five 
representatives, as with any larger number. The only advantages 
so far as 1am aware to be anticipated from an increased number 
of representatives being elected by the same constituency, or even 
from Mr. Hare’s scheme for uniting all the electors of the United 
Kingdom into one constituency, are (1) that it would probably 
render the representation of different parties and sections of parties 
more accurately proportional; and (2) that it would enable some 
small scattered minorities to obtain representatives. But the same 
fortuitous causes which under majority voting usually prevent one 
party from making a clean sweep of the constituencies, and fre- 
quently procure parliamentary spokesmen for insignificant mino- 
rities would continue in operation under proportional representation 
with five-member or seven-member constituencies. At the first two 
trials of cumulative voting in Illinois in 1872 and 1874 the repre- 
sentatives elected were divided between the two parties almost 
exactly in proportion to the voters supporting those parties respec- 
tively, and this was with constituencies each returning only three 
members.* It is moreover very questionable whether more than a 
very limited number of highly educated electors would be competent 
to make a good use of the greater liberty of choice afforded through 
the constituency having an increased number of representatives. 
If a limited number of candidates are proposed for a constituency 
with a limited area, the less educated electors have opportunities of 
seeing their candidates and hearing them speak, and they also hear 


* In 1872 the republicans obtained 85 representatives out of 153 and the 
democrats, or, as they called themselves in Illinois, the liberals, 68. At the 
simultaneous presidential election Grant, republican, obtained 240,337 votes, and 
Greely, democrat, 183,669, which would correspond to 36°7 republicans to 66°3 
democrats. In 1874 the republicans obtained 69 representatives with 164,184 votes, 
and the other party $4 with 196,473 votes. The exact proportional division would 
be 69°7 to 83°3. If the election had been by majority voting the republicans 
would have had gg representatives to 54 in 1872, and 54 to 99 in 1874 (“Chicago 
“Times,” 20th November, 1872; “Chicago Tribune,” 21st November, 1872, 
24th November, 1874). Both in 1872 and 1874 there were about seven cases of 
individual constituencies getting misrepresented, through the defects of cumula- 
tive voting, but in both years these compensated each other almost completely, 
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and read discussions about them among their neighbours and in the 
local papers. But if they should be perplexed by having too many 
representatives to elect, they would be afraid of choosing for them- 
selves, and would adopt blindly any list of candidates that might be 
recommended to them by their party leaders. But while I submit 
that constituencies with seven or even with five representatives are 
sufficiently large to secure the benefits to be anticipated from propor- 
tional representation, I should not object to increasing the number 
of representatives to anything not exceeding (say) fifteen, with the 
view of uniting in the same constituency the whole of a borough 
or county the leading members of which have common interests 
and common places of meeting. In i871 Mr. Walter Morrison, 
Professor Fawcett, and Mr. Hughes, introduced into the House of 
Commons a proportional representation Bill for England and Wales, 
the schedule to which gives a good idea of how constituencies for 
proportional representation might be formed, though some of the 
county constituencies seem to me too large, having regard to the 
scattered population and the difficulties of communication in rural 
districts. 


Present Importance of Subject. 


In conclusion I would submit that this question of proportional 
representation has special claims to consideration at the present time, 
when a further extension of the suffrage in counties and a further 
redistribution of seats are impending within the next two or three 
years ; and this for several reasons:—(1) It will be much easier to 
introduce proportional representation, when an extensive redistri- 
bution of seats is demanded on other grounds; (2) the difference 
between the borough and the county suffrage has ever since 1832 
been the chief obstacle to one party sweeping the constituencies 
and obtaining an overwhelming majority ; (3) the larger the pro- 
portion of uneducated electors admitted to the franchise the more 
important it becomes to make the instrument with which the electors 
are supposed to control the government of the country easy to use 
and difficult to abuse. | 
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Discussion on Mr. Droop’s Paper. 


THe Cuarrman (Mr. R. Biddulph Martin, M.P.) thought the paper 
which had been read by Mr. Droop was one of great interest, but 
it required very considerable study before it could be thoroughly 
appreciated, and as he had not had an opportunity of reading it 
before coming to the meeting, he hoped to be excused if he abstained 
from going into a critical discussion of the subject, which was un- 
doubtedly one of great national interest, and could not be too often 
discussed in such a Society as the Statistical Society of London. 
The statement made in the paper with regard to the fact of majority 
voting at Geneva completely excluding the minority ought to be 
thoroughly digested, as well as that respecting the election of the 
presidents of the United States. There was another important fact 
brought out, in respect to the general elections of 1874 and 1880, 
which was worthy of special notice, inasmuch as it showed the great 
uncertainty of parliamentary elections. The tables given he thought 
would be perused by all interested in the question of elections 
with considerable interest; whilst Mr. Droop had given them a 
little insight into a subject that must at no distant time occupy 
tie attention of the country, namely, the instability resulting from 
and the corruption due to narrow majorities. The disclosures made 
in several parts of the kingdom of late were simply disgraceful. It 
was of the greatest importance, he thought, whether the electors 
wished the affairs of the country to be carried on by men of liberal 
or conservative opinions, that they should know that the men they 
elected to send to parliament were men elected by a thinking and 
intelligent body of electors, instead of by persons who neither cared 
for nor knew the value and privilege ofa voice in the representation 
of the country, as had been too often the case in recent times. By 
the means set forth in the paper that Mr. Droop had read, he thought 
it would be possible practically to get rid of these anomalies in 
elections, and to that extent the paper would be rendering a con- 
siderable service to the country. It was a subject worthy of their 
consideration. The following statement was made in the paper :— 
“This giving the minority a share of the representation has, I 
consider, had a beneficial effect by counteracting the tendency of 
each of our two political parties to become specially connected with 
particular kinds of constituencies and to almost exclude from other 
kinds.” He (the speaker) thought this to be a very important cir- 
cumstance. He fancied there was a tendency, to which he had 
never seen any particular attention drawn, election after election, to 
seek for candidates dis-associated from the particular constituencies 
which they proposed to represent. It was almost universally the 
custom in olden days that a candidate having some local connection 
was returned ; that was to say, that he was either introduced by 
the patron of the borough, or was known to his constituents by 
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residence or some other local tie. He might now say this custom 
was gradually being broken through. At the last election there 
were more candidates, not only for boroughs but for counties, 
totally unconnected with the places they contested than on any 
previous occasion. That tendency seemed to be increasing, and if 
it did so, he need hardly say it would remove one of the greatest 
objections raised to electoral divisions, and at once give occasion for 
the creation of electoral divisions rather than local centres, where 
every constituency puts forward as its representative a man who 
might be supposed to represent its own particular opinions, irre- 
spectively of the views of the same class of people in another part 
of the country, or indeed in another part of the same county. 
There would then be no reason why a man coming from Cornwall 
should not be elected as member of parliament for some borough in 
Cumberland, or any other part of the north of England, or why he 
would not serve the interests of his constituents as well as a man 
having local ties and interests. In conclusion, he would say that 
the paper was an admirable one, and the Society must feel indebted 
to Mr. Droop for the trouble and pains he had taken in bringing 
the question of electing representatives so ably and comprehensively 
under its notice, and in the name of the Society he ventured to 
tender Mr. Droop its most hearty thanks. 


Mr. Tuomas Hare next addressed the meeting. He said he had 
had the honour of reading a paper on the present subject before 
the Society twenty years ago, which would be found in the record 
_ of its transactions.* In that paper, as well as in one read at the 
Manchester Congress of the Social Science Association in 1879,+ he 
had pointed out briefly the nature and degree of change which his 
proposed system of election would effect both in action and result, 
first, in regard to the election individually and collectively, secondly, 
in all local and other constituencies, and thirdly, as regards the 
candidates for seats in Parliament. The proportional system of 
election left the laws which conferred the suffrage entirely un- 
affected, its object being to give the voter a more extensive choice 
of candidates, whilst every voter in the kingdom would have the 
same political right and power—a power of joining with others of 
the same opinions to elect the member who was to represent them, 
nothing being required from the voter above the capacity of anyone 
who could now vote. The system would give an impulse to every 
upright and patriotic sentiment, both of the individual voter and 
the borough or other constituency. After explaining the nature of 
the voting papers, Mr. Hare went on to say that the mode of com- 
puting and appropriating the votes would not prove a more compli- © 
cated process than that of sorting and distributing the letters at 
the post office, and far less so than the work daily gone through at 
the bankers’ and railway companies’ clearing houses. What they 
wanted in an alteration of the present system of elections was to 


* Vol. xxiii of the Society’s Journal, p. 337. 
+ “Distribution of Seats,” &c., published by the Political Tract Society, 
31, Tavistock Street. 
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put an end to the utterly unjust inequalities of the present distri- 
bution of electoral power by rendering it in every district the same, 
and at the same time to cause every thoughtful voter to feel it to 
be his absolute duty to record his vote, as the vote would be certain 
to have its effect, and not as now, to be often useless or thrown 
away. At the same time, corruption, at present fostered and 
promoted by the unnecessary and artificial value given to the votes 
within a limited area, would be sapped at its very root. It was not 
necessary to go into a critical analysis of Mr. Droop’s paper, which 
they could not possibly deal with in the time at their disposal. The 
details of the system might be varied. Different forms of applica- 
tion had been suggested. He had shown in the paper printed in 
the transactions of this Society that the system of cumulative 
voting could be universally applied preferentially, and that it 
would not be more difficult to compute the votes and ascertain 
their result at the end of every election than it is to manage the 
affairs of other departments of the State. 


Mr. Watter Batty did not concur with Mr. Hare in his view of 
the possibility of carrying out on a large scale the work of electing 
representatives. Mr. Hare had compared it to the work of the 
post office, but there was a great difference between duties per- 
formed day after day in the same way and duties performed at 
intervals of several years. When they had to deal with great 
numbers it was absolutely essential, he thought, that what each 
indiyidual had to do should be made as simple as possible, because 
people were very apt to make mistakes. Even in the present 
system of the ballot there was considerable difficulty in sorting the 
papers, although each member had only to put down two or three. 
crosses on his paper. In a scheme which he ventured to suggest 
some years ago, he pointed out that less labour would be involved 
and greater accuracy would be attained by the adoption of lists, 
giving to the voter as many lists as there were candidates, so that 
he would simply have to put his cross on the list of the candidate 
he desired to vote for, which the enumerator would consign to its 
proper heap; and he ventured to think that such a plan would not 
entail much labour, and would be sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes. 


Mr. Jasper More thought, in regard to Mr. Hare’s statement, 
that it would be as simple a matter to carry out what seemed at 
first sight to be a complicated piece of machinery as it was to carry 
out the postal arrangements of the country; that there was this 
difference between the two questions; whereas in the one case the 
postal system was conducted from day to day by officials trained in 
their several duties, the question of dealing with election matters 
would arise, as a rule, only once in the course of four or five years, 
and it was doubtful whether the same efficiency could be attained 
in the one case as in the other. The gentleman who had read the 
paper had touched upon many points connected with electioneering 
which were certainly most interesting, especially the question of 
corruption and instability resulting from narrow majorities. One 
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of the most trying things was to find a constituency evenly 
balanced. It became absolutely certain that if one side were 
guilty of bribery and the other not, the bribing side was sure to 
get in; and, therefore, there was no such thing as a fair vote. 
That being the case, he thought, was a strong argument for sup- 
porting Mr. Hare’s view being carried into effect. Further, the 
partial use of three-cornered constituencies necessitated some change. 
If you were the adopted candidate of the Liberal party in Here- 
fordshire or Oxfordshire your return was inexpensive and safe. If 
you lived in any county adjoining you had to spend 5,000/. a week 
on solicitors and public houses, and had to lose the election if you 
would not sink to much lower expedients. Mr. Hare seemed to 
think the House of Commons was as anxious to make men virtuous 
and high-minded as he was, but unless Sir Henry James’s Bill gave 
new courage, no member could hitherto vote against solicitors and 


public houses if he ever wanted to sit in the House again. He 


must confess, however, with regard to the present state of parlia- 
mentary elections, that there was an amount of ignorance among 
country constituencies, without any further reduction of the 
franchise, which people living in London or other large centres of 
thought and enterprise could hardly be aware of. By way of 
illustrating this fact, he might mention a circumstance that came 
within his own knowledge, and closely concerned himself. He was 
a candidate for a county constituency at the time when the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was one of the questions before 
the country, and on that occasion 140 voters were taken in three 
parties to vote against him, because he -had once voted for that 
measure. In all their houses there was a picture hung up repre- 
senting Mr. Gladstone in the act of burning the Protestants, whilst 
he (the speaker) was represented as standing by calmly looking on. 
And on the polling day these people took up their place in the 
churchyard, where they stood for about three hours, and on one of 
his supporters going to ask them what they were waiting for, they 
replied they were waiting for the end of the election, believing that 
he should be returned, to see which way the spire of the parish 
church would fall, because they said they had been told that he was 
going to destroy the church, by which they understood their own 
parish church. With such material as that to deal with it would 
be rather a difficult matter to carry out a complicated system of 
election. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamiston thought the last speaker had given 
an illustration very much to the point, of the ignorance prevailing 
among some constituencies. It was a very old subject of complaint 
that the great difficulty in election matters was that very many 
voters really had no view of their own, or any access to information 
likely to bring home to them the merits of the choice which they 
had to make. Certainly this would not be remedied by throwing 
the whole country into one great constituency. He apprehended 
that if there had been an election some years ago contested on the 
one hand by the Prime Minister, and on the other by “ the gentleman 
lately languishing at Dartmoor,” the latter might have commanded 
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the largest number of votes. Writers of eminence would always 
command the suffrages of many, but the question was whether 
they would not exercise more and better influence through the 
press, than they could do by attempting to engage in the rough. 
practical work of legislation in the House of Commons. The 
history of the last two or three decades showed some striking 
instances of this. After all, we had to bear in mind that the 
House of Commons was and ought to be necessarily an extremely 
practical body, and therefore was not the best and most appropriate 
arena for the discussion of speculative politics. He considered 
that they could not dispense with the local element in representa- 
tion, but notwithstanding all the bitter arguments that had been 
urged against the representation of minorities, he was in favour 
of those expedients by which substantial majorities in large con- 
stituencies should be able to secure the return of a member of 
their own choice. The minority of a large town was not 
represented efficiently or satisfactorily by the member for a small 
rural town, even though nominally on the same side of politics. 
It seemed more reasonable to expect that voters could be led to 
take a true interest in public affairs through the training afforded 
by the local election of their own representatives, than by treating 
the whole kingdom as one large constituency. 


Mr. W. J. Bovitt, Q.C., thought the Society was much 
indebted to Mr. Droop, and particularly for this, that he had shown 
that voting by majorities was the only real mode of voting. 
Notwithstanding the high authority of his friend Mr. Hare, he 
(the speaker) was of opinion that the whole question must finally 
resolve itself into one of majorities. If a man said he preferred 
first A, and next B, and then C, and so on, it simply was a question 
of majorities. It really appeared to him, that reviewing the whole 
thing, Mr. Droop conclusively proved that representation by 
majorities was the only substantial and practical representation 
that they could have in the election of members to the House of 
Commons. 


Mr. Droop briefly replied to the various speakers. He pointed 
out that he had said in his paper that the methods for having 
‘minorities represented might well be limited to constituencies with 
five or seven representatives. He was not atall in favour of having 
one constituency for the whole kingdom; or to use words which 
would not clash with Mr. Hare’s different use of the word “con- 
stituency,” of having the votes of the whole kingdom distributed 
together and treated ina lump. A great deal had been said about 
the difficulties of applying the different methods of voting 
described, but this was to a great extent founded on misconceptions. 
As regards cumulative voting, he presumed it was settled by 
experience that individual electors had no real difficulty in voting 
according to that method. The only difficulty was the uncertainty 
how a party should vote to bring about the best result. In his 
friend Mr. Baily’s plan, all the elector had to do was to vote as in 
cumulative voting, whilst the calculations for distributing the votes 
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could be done in half-an-hour on a sheet of paper. In Mr. Hare’s 
plan, all an elector had to do was to select a certain number out of 
the candidates and put them in order of preference, or else supposing 
that the names of all the proposed candidates were printed on the 
ballot papers, he would only have to mark them 1, 2, 3, 4, according to 
the order of his preference. It would be the same thing as marking 
the votes he gave to euch candidate in cumulative voting. But 
the distribution of a large number of votes, according to Mr. Hare’s 
plan, did seem to him to involve serious difficulties. For the 
individual elector, however, these new methods were much easier 
than majority voting. It was much easier for an ignorant elector 
to find out some one or two persons whom he could trust to repre- 
sent him and judge and vote for him than to decide between two 
candidates, or three proposed by rival parties, candidates who 
were really not going to act according to their own opinions, but 
so as to be in harmony with great parties of the kingdom. It 
was very difficult indeed for an uneducated man to judge aright 
for which of these parties he should vote. It would be much 
better for him to choose a candidate whom he knew and trusted, 
and who would be free to act according to his individual opinions. 
In conclusion, he would just say, in reply to a question put to him 
with respect to the filling up of vacancies, that he had fully dealt 
with that subject in his paper. 
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I.—The State of Ireland in 1849. 


THE attention of thoughtful persons has for twelve months past 
been fixed on Ireland to a degree which is without example in our 
history, and which promises well for the future of that anxious and 
unsettled country. At no former time has the condition of her 
rural population been so carefully investigated by inquirers, official 
and private. In addition to the reports conveniently known by the 
names of the Chairmen of the Commissions, the Duke of Richmond, 
and Lord Bessborough, there are many other new and valuable 
sources of information. Of the volumes which have lately 
appeared, it will suffice to refer to the sketches of the Land System, 
by Professor A. Richey, Q.C., and Mr. C. Russell, M.P., Q.C.; to 
the graphic “ Pictures from Ireland,” by an able writer who shrouds 
his identity under the name of “ Terence Magrath ;”’ and lastly to 
the valuable letters of the special correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
“News.” It follows from these and other publications, that it is 
no longer necessary to preface an essay like the present with any 
description of the laws and usages which affect estates in Ireland, 
or with any inquiry into the causes which have led, at intervals, to 
a state of agricultural depression, involving political and social 
disturbance, and demanding as a sharp necessity parliamentary 
interference. 

_ The condition of Ireland last year must have brought back 
vividly to the minds of Mr Forster, Mr. Tuke, and a very few 
others, their philanthropic labours of more than thirty years ago. 
But the consequences of the famine of 1846-47 were far more 
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alarming than those of any recent failures of harvest. Ireland has 
during the long interval made rapid strides in material prosperity, 
and it is hard to realise the state of things existing after the great 
potato famine. It was not a question then of how to deal with 
tenants who refused to pay rents, which (in most cases) they were 
able to pay: ib was a case of absolute inability ; and the general 
non-payment of rents affected the landlord class to an extent of 
which more recent occurrences can give not so much as a slight 
idea. Of the genuine character of the distress there was not the 
least doubt, and it was useless for landowners to threaten with 
legal process tenants of whose utter destitution they were con- 
vinced. There was no more conclusive fact than the tremendous 
and unexampled strain placed upon the poor law system. It was 
no unusual thing for the poor rates in 1847-50, to amount to 8s., 
10s., or even 12s.in the pound; while in a few of the most dis- 
tressed districts they rose as high as 20s. in the pound. 

The landlords were ill prepared for the disaster, being burdened 
with debt to an unprecedented extent. How far as a class they 
were blamable for this it is needless to inquire, and a variety of 
causes had long been operating to involve and incumber them. For 
the first fifteen years of this century, Irish agriculture had been in 
a flourishing state. Prices were inflated during the long period of 
European wars. Rents had risen, and expenditure had increased 
in proportion. Shortly after the peace of 18105 prices diminished, and 
the rents reserved by leases which had been made in prosperous 
years could no longer be paid in full. There could be no better 
proofs of the changed condition of things than those handsome 
castles and mansions, which were found to be disproportioned to the 
diminished incomes of their owners. Many of these stately edifices 
were left unfinished, and some of them have so remained to a recent, © 
if not to the present, day. Their erection helped to aggravate the 
burden of debt on many a well known family. 

It would be interesting to know what proportion of the surface 
of Ireland was prior to 1849 in settlement, but no statistics on this 
point are forthcoming. My experience, gained in the investigation 
of the titles in Ireland, leads me to the conclusion that five-sixths 
of the land was strictly settled. At the present time, the propor- 
tion would certainly be smaller, as many of the new purchasers ~ 
were far less likely to “tie up” their lands, than were their prede-' 
cessors. 

The tendency of a strict settlement, it must be remembered, is 
to reduce the available income of each successive holder. On 
entering into possession of the family property he probably finds a 
certain amount of incumbrance existing. He has a jointure to 
pay, and perhaps also the sums charged for the benefit of the 
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younger children of one or more of the former owners. On the 
coming of age of each tenant-in-tail of a considerable estate, it was 
usual in Ireland to make new legal arrangements ; and the price paid 
by him for an income, during his father’s life, was usually his own 
formal consent to the charging of some, or all, of his father’s debts 
on the inheritance. When a generation passed away, there were, of 
course, fresh jointures and younger children’s portions added to the 
old burdens; so that three or four times in a century there would 
be, in the natural course of events, definite and heavy additions to 
the burden of indebtedness. Jointures, no doubt, ceased tu be 
payable in time, but as a rule the other family obligations were 
never wiped off. If a younger child required to realise, no longer 
contented to receive the interest on his charge, the usual course 


was to assign to a stranger; and so each item of debt was liable to 


be assigned, and subdivided also, until the “schedule of incum- 
‘- brances,” which the court in the end’drew up, was frequently a 
long and complicated document. 

Year by year, therefore, the ordinary holder of a family estate 
found himself with an augmenting list of creditors, and a 
diminishing margin of income for his own use. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that with the great famine this margin of income 
disappeared altogether, leaving very many of the landlords of 
Ireland with terribly diminished means. There were doubtless 
many who had been provident, and others who. had renewed their 
fortunes in one way or another; but making all deductions, there 
remained nothing but a state of virtual bankruptcy for a number 
of landowners, large and small, hardly to be estimated under 
2.000. 

There were two tribunals which had jurisdiction. The Court of 
Exchequer in those days had the powers of a court of equity, and 
heard applications by creditors having claims on landed property ; 
and a few suits had long been pending in the office of the Remem- 
brancer, an officer (now extinct) analogous to a master, and whose 
powers of completing the business referred to him seem to have 
been of limited kind. By far the greater number of suits by 
creditors were however pending before the Court of Chancery, the 
inefficiency of whose process had even then become a bye-word. 
The excuse may be made that the rush of suitors immediately after 
the famine, and the resulting insolvency of so many landlords, 
caused a block, and that the machinery was inadequate. Yet in 
earlier years, when there was no extraordinary pressure, it had 
proved all but impossible to clear estates of incumbrances by means 
of the Court of Chancery. The procedure was so slow, and so 
costly, that the famous picture drawn by the hand of a novelist 
cannot be said to be overdrawn, and the suit of Jarndyce v. 
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Jarndyce had hundreds of exemplars in the annals of the Irish 
Chancery. These details came fully to hght on the examination of 
the abstracts of title which were laid before the new Commission, 
and these documents contained narratives equal to anything in 
fiction. pak 

As concrete examples are better than mere general description, 
I add some genuine cases, illustrative of the incumbered state of 
property, and the difficulty of gaining relief through the old 
tribunals. They are fair examples, taken from my notes of these 
titles :— 


Illustrations of Incumbered Estates. From Notes taken in 1850 
and following Years. 


Re Cleary.—This estate was purchased in Chancery in 1817 by a person who used 
trust money for the purpose. In 1822 a bill filed against him. In 1841 a 
report finding all the facts. In 1842 final decree directing sale ; the interest 
due at that date far exceeding the principal demand. The owner then settled 
his equity of redemption, this rendering supplementary bills and other pro- 
ceedings necessary, and another final decree in 1850. 

Re Rose.—Bill filed in 1801 by a mortgagee, who obtained a decree in 1805. Not 
being fully paid off, a receiver appointed in 1815. In 1834 report finding 
what charges then existed, but they remained unpaid. 

Re Raymond.—The earliest charges created by a deed of 1731. 

Re Macartney.—In 1817 bill filed by a judgment creditor, and receiver appointed, 
who has since continued. 

k- Fair.—Bill filed in 1834—snit proceeding since. 

Re Head.—The ineumbrances were annuities charged in 1761 and 1780. 

Re Browne.—In 1813 former owner sold part of his property, indemnifying 
against charges by the rest. A judgment of 1809 being revived and process 
issued against the sold lands, the purchaser filed a bill to enforce his indem- 
nity, and obtained a decree in 1834: in spite of which the estate put into 
strict settlement in 1839, occasioning bills of supplement and revivor; in 
1850 final decree. 

Re Hynes.—There were twelve suits pending by creditors to sell this property, 
when in 1839 order made staying all but Tilly’s suit, and enabling the other 
plaintiffs to go in under that. 1841, report finding 312. due to Tilly. Suit 
still proceeding. 

Re Chichester.—A large annuity charged in 1817, which was never paid regularly, 
but was itself mortgaged by the annuitants several times over. 1836 snit 
commenced, “no one living can quite understand the complications of this 
“ suit and of the incumbrances.” 

Re Hoare.—Bill filed in 1819, and sale under decree in 1827 ; but purchaser dis- 
charged because the representatives of a mortgagee of 1768 had not been 
made parties. This mortgage now the foundation of the petitioner’s case. 

Re Becher.—Several incumbrances dating from last century, the oldest pee a: 
mortgage of 1737. 

Re Currie.—In 1802 Scott took a transfer of on old mor tgage, Aa filed a bill in 
Exchequer (Equity), and this suit went on at intervals for forty-eight years, 
the latest decree being 2nd July, 1850. 

Re Mason.—This property mortgaged in 1832 to Wright, who became bankrupt in 
1840. Litigation going on ever since. 

Re Shanahan.—A creditor obtained a decree for sale in 1796, and a receiver was 
appointed ; receiver has continued ever since. . 
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Illustrations of Incumbered Estates—Contd. 
Re Mulloy.—Purchased in 1806 with money borrowed for the purpose, and which 
has never been repaid. 


Re Beytagh and Concannon.—This was an exceptionally bad case. The estate was 
devised in 1806 to several persons, but it was already incumbered. 1810, bill. 
filed by one of the owners against another; 1811, bill of revivor, also cross 
bill. 1812, answers filed to both bills; 1813, decree to account, and the case 
remained before the master until 1821, when he reported; 1832, death of 
plaintiff and bill of revivor. Death of master in the midst of his work, and 
new report necessary, to which the original plaintiff’s son filed exceptions. 
1833, court sent the report back to master for amendment ; after which pro- 
cess defendant filed exceptions to it; but in 1836 the report was confirmed. 
1838, bill of revivor and supplement filed, to which, in 1839 and 1840 
twenty-one separate answers were filed by various parties interested. 1843, 
further report; 1844, order giving liberty to amend bill by adding fresh 
defendants ; 1845, allocation report finding charges, and final decree for sale. 
In 1852 sale under Incumbered Estates Act after forty-two years of active 
(but abortive) inquiry in Chancery. 


Il.—The Incumbered Estates Commission. 


In 1848, so many complaints were made of the difficulty, it 
might rather be said the impossibility, of prosecuting in the 
ordinary equity tribunals any suit for the sale and. administration of 
real estate, and the payment of mortgagees and other incumbrancers, 
that the Government took the matter up. An Act was passed, 
11 and 12 Vict., cap. 48, enabling persons to petition the Court of 
Chancery summarily, and enabling that court to give relief without 
some of the former incidents of procedure. This Act was inopera- 
tive, as very few petitions were presented, and in no case was 
further progress found to be within the reach of the suitor. The 
Government then came to the conclusion that there was an inherert 
want of power in the Court of Chancery to untie the tangled 
knots, and it was suggested that a new and exceptional tribunal, 
with very wide powers, should be created for this purpose. 
Whether the proposal originated with Lord Russell (then a leading 
member of the Government) or with his friend Sir R. Peel (hardly 
less influential though not in office) it matters little, for it was one 
which probably occurred to many minds, and one which was quick!y 
accepted by all statesmen. The legal member of the Government 
who was responsible for the preparation of the scheme, was Sir J. 
(afterwards lord) Romilly, and the draftsman of a singularly well 
drawn Bill, for which “amendment Acts’ were not required, was 
Mr. Coulson. 

After slight opposition, and with the assent of all the more 
important members of the legislature, the Incumbered Hstates Act, 
12 and 13 Vict., cap. 77, became law on the 28th July, 1849. 
There was at once thrown on Lord Russell the important duty of 

selecting three Commissioners, a duty which he well performed, 
92 
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after consultation with Sir J. Romilly, and with Mr. J. H. Christie, 
a conveyancer of the highest eminence in Lincoln’s Inn. 

It was essential that the new court (endowed, said its critics, 
with most arbitrary and unheard of powers) should command the 
respect of all the other tribunals, and of the legal profession. On 
the other hand, it was not likely that leading advocates at the bar 
would accept appointments which were for a short term of years 
only, and carried with them very moderate salaries. The mode in 
which this difficulty was solved reflected credit on the Government 
of that day. The headship of the new court was offered to and 
accepted by the late Baron Richards, one of the judges of the Court 
of Exchequer, who had long experience in the administration both 
of law and equity, and who combined intimate knowledge of the 
old system, with much aptitude for the creation of a better system. 
He retained his seat in his old court (which was not overburdened 
with business) and by giving up circuit, was enabled to give a fair 
portion of his time, about three days in each week, to the work of 
the new tribunal. Without such aid as he afforded, whatever its 
merits, the new system might not have been able to hold its own 
against professional prejudice, and the unconcealed dislike of many 
landowners in and out of parliament. For although parliament 
had spoken clearly in passing the measure, there were difficulties to 
be encountered in the outset of the career of the new tribunal. 
The land owning class in Ireland, although reduced in wealth, had 
much influence left in other ways, and they rather resented the 
introduction of a machinery which was less a relief to them, than 
an assistance to their hungry creditors. A stringent bankruptcy 
Act is less welcome to those on whom it is to act, than to those who 
are eager on the realisation of their demands. Some leading 
lawyers looked askance. This feeling wore off in time, but it is 
certain that at the very outset the court was not popular, and 
Mr. Whiteside, the spokesman of the territorial class, rarely lost an 
opportunity of using his power of sarcastic criticism at the expense 
of the Incumbered Estates Commission. Although a few leading 
members of the bar disapproved of the court, the solicitors soon 
found that it was for their own purposes a satisfactory tribunal. 
Not only were their costs and charges rapidly paid, but they 
obtained with equal rapidity the settlement of outstanding, and 
sometimes very old accounts; ancient bills of costs against the 
heads of noble and gentle families; chancery items “long drawn 
‘“ out,’ and representing the litigation of years, sometimes of gene- 
rations. These varied demands, hopeless as many of them had once 
appeared, were now capable of realisation. In short, the process of 
the new court soon became popular with the solicitors. 

Some words must be added as to the two judicial colleagues of 
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Baron Richards. One of them was Dr. (now the Right Hon.) 
M. Longfield, who possessed a minute knowledge of the laws of real 
property, and was Regius Professor of English and feudal law in 
the University of Dublin, a post which he holds to this day. The 
third commissioner was the late C. J. Hargreave, F.R.S., Q.C., and 
a bencher of the Inner Temple. He was appointed ata very early 
age, solely by reason of his singular merit, and the high opinion of 
him entertained by all the eminent lawyers with whom he had come 
in contact. The fact of his being sent over from England at first 
aroused some slight feeling amongst those with whom “ Ireland for 
“the Irish” was the leading maxim; but his never-failing cour- 
tesy, and his rare genius for all legal problems, however difficult, 
soon caused a revulsion of feeling, and before no long time had 
elapsed he had attained both fame and popularity in the land of his 
adoption.* 

The three commissioners of the new tribunal met in the autumn 
of 1849, and spent some time in drawing up their rules of proce- 
dure. LHvidently this was a work of high importance; it was also 
one of difficulty, for little help was to be gained from any procedure 
then existing. The practice in chancery was unreformed, and in 
truth was to be deviated from as far as possible, being essentially 
tortuous and technical, costly and ineffective. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that these commissioners were the first in modern times 
to strike out a simple and rational mode of procedure, at a date 
when all courts were overborne by the weight of cumbrous usages 
and rules of practice. Shortly afterwards common sense was 
allowed some entry into the superior courts, but at the period indi- 
cated the procedure (in equity especially) was of the most cum- 
brous and perplexing kind. 

A large old-fashioned mansion in Henrietta Street, Dublin, was 
taken for the commissioners, the stable at its rear being enlarged 
into a court house, where the commissioners sat together two days 
weekly, and where the public sales of estates took place. On other 


days the commissioners sat apart, each having his own list of cases ; 


and the appeal was to the three sitting together in full court. 
Many forms of appeal have since been tried, but I have never met 
with one so satisfactory as this, for the judge who heard the case in 
the first instance was always present, and there was no loss of time 


_* This eminent man, a tribute to whose memory ought to find a place in any 
sketch of the modern legal history of Ireland, was not to enjoy along career. He 
became one of the judges of the reconstructed court in 1858, and died in 1866, a 
victim to intense study of mathematical problems. In his last illness he was 
attended by the late Dr. Stokes—leader of the medical profession in Ireland—who 
said of him, in my hearing, ‘“‘ He was the Incumbered Estates Court.” Hargreave 
was a graduate and honour man of the University of London, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of Dublin. 
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and temper, as often now at Westminster, through the absence of 
the very judge who alone knows all about the case. This court 
of appeal was in short so satisfactory that not frequently did any 
question go further, although the Act provided an appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

When the court had got into working order the petitions came 
in rapidly. Hach went before a single commissioner for a fiat, after 
which the administrative work arising out of it went on in his 
chambers* under the care of his own examiner, a highly important 
share of the work devolving always on the single Master of the Court. 
Kach of these officers to a great extent combined the functions of a 
chief clerk in chancery with those of a conveyancing counsel to the 
court. Notices were given, publicly and otherwise, to all persons who 
had or were supposed to have any interest. The title was carefully 
examined. Schedules of tenancies and of the incumbrances on the 
property were drawn up and settled, and all questions (and they were 
many) arising out of these documents were decided by the commis- 
sioner, whose ruling was liable to be reheard by the full court. Some 
estates were sold under private proposals, but the rule was to sell 
by judicial auction in lots to the highest bidders; and these sales 
-were held in a crowded court house, often amidst some excitement. 
The process had even its romantic side, for something of regret was 
felt by all when a fine old ancestral mansion was knocked down to 
some newly-enriched butter merchant of Cork, distiller of Dublin, 
or ship owner of Belfast. The efforts made to save their heritage 
by some incumbered owners were painful to witness; but on the 
whole the change of ownership was beneficial; and in travelling 
through some parts of Ireland in after years it might be observed 
that the best managed estates were usually those which had changed 
owners by means of the incumbered estates machinery. ; 

The sale of the estate was far from being the end of the process. 
Minute inquiries were made as to the proper destination of every 
portion of the fund; and in the course of these inquiries serious 
disputes on matters both of fact and of law often arose, requiring 
argument and adjudication. The conveyances to the purchasers 
also required most elaborate care in their preparation, and the more 
so from the character of absolute finality which these documents 
possessed. 

The quantity of work which flowed in upon the court, especially 
in the years 1851-54 was far in excess of all anticipations. No 
arrangements had been made in any proportion to this result, and 
the smallness of the administrative staff, and the modest scale of 
their remuneration during those years, would surprise those who 


* A very small share of the heavy work in chambers fell on the chief commis- 
sioner, five-sixths at least devolving on his two colleagues in equal shares, 
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have experience of the more magnanimous views entertained by the 
Treasury in regard to some departments of more modern growth.* 
One result of the temporary nature of the commission was note- 
worthy. Hach one engaged, from the highest in rank to the lowest, 
worked with an amount of assiduity not commonly met with in the 
public service. Little account was made of the usual office hours, 
or even of customary periods of vacation. The only anxiety was to 
clear off the heavy work in the offices as rapidly and efficiently as 
possible. Can the explanation be that the employment being for a 
term of years only every person engaged (1) was in a highly efficient 
state, and (2) was “on his mettle,” and anxious to show his fitness 
for further and perhaps higher employment in the service of the 
‘State? Such ideas are not ignored in military appointments, which 
are for a term of years only. 

It may be convenient here to note some points in which the 
system of the Incumbered Estates Court was, or might have been, 
improved as time went on. 

The location of the court ata distance from the other courts and 
from the headquarters of the legal professions was found very 
inconvenient. It led,as might have been expected, to the formation 
of a small and exclusive bar, and the general bar were naturally 
discontented. This was remedied soon after the establishment of 
the court on a permanent basis, new buildings being erected within 
the enclosure known as ‘‘ The Four Courts.” 

In the early years of the court the printing, surveying, and map- 
ping was done indifferently, and so much inconvenience arose from 
careless work, that the printing of the most important documents 
issued by the court, viz., the conveyances, was committed to the 
government printer, while the Ordnance Survey Department was 
entrusted with the work connected with surveys and maps. This 
was a practical improvement, yet it gave dissatisfaction to some. 
I well remember that the late Professor Cairnes spoke of it to me 
as an injustice, that a monopoly of the printing for the court should 
be created. After some years of experience, Judge Hargreave 
declared that if the machinery had to be reconstructed, the only 
satisfactory plan would be to set up anew and special office, in 
which all notices, schedules, and other documents should be printed 
under the immediate control of the court. 

The conveyance granted by the court remains unchanged in form 
and in legal effect, and one of its incidents is a finality which 
excludes the idea of amendment, even by the authority which granted 


* In later years, as the business of the court has decreased, the salaries of the 
judges and some of the officers have been raised, as though to illustrate the saying 
of Sydney Smith, that in the public service the payment or reward is in inverse 
ratio to the work done. 
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it. A “vesting order” is superior to a conveyance as a piece of 
legal machinery, because less costly, and at the same time capable 
of amendment if an error be discovered in it; but this had not been 
invented in 1849. In any perfect system of land transfer, it is now 
well understood that the power of judicial rectification must be an 
essential feature. 

It fortunately happened that owing to the extreme care taken 
by the Commissioners and ‘their subordinates, few errors were 
committed. There were, however, a few, arising chiefly from the 
misdescription of parcels, or of existing leases or tenancies. The 
error, however, which led to most discussion, and to a compensation 
by parliament, was an order made to pay a sum of money to “The 
‘administrator of A. G.’ -Unfortunately there had been another 
A. G., whose administrator hearing of the order, drew the money 
(whether by fraud or mistake never clearly appeared) and became 
insolvent. The owner ‘of the estate being compelled to pay the 
amount over again to the right claimant, brought his grievance 
before parliament, and obtained a special enactment compensating 
him in full. There never was a compensation fund (as in the 
Australian Colonies), and Judge Hargreave held that a compensa- 
tion fund in Ireland would prove an evil, by tending to encourage 
carelessness as well as exaggerated or fictitious claims. The special 
powers of the court were often so exercised as to keep the estate in 
the hands of its old owners. Part only was sold, or a new and 
comprehensive mortgage at 4 or 4¢ per cent. was negotiated; and 
thereby the court was enabled to clear off the multitude of old 
charges, which usually ‘bore 5 per cent. interest, and judgments 
which bore 6 per cent., and re-grant the whole or the best part of 
the estate to the old owner (or his trustees)—if incumbered, then 
only with one charge at a low rate of interest. There were many 
instances of a transaction so advantageous to all persons interested. 

Many complaints were made that in the early years of the court 
estates were sacrificed, by being sold at low prices. The answer was 
that most of them were in bad order, and over-tenanted ; that the 
value of land, as of any other commodity, was what it would fetch 
at public competition after due publicity given to the sale; that the 
legislature had intended that the estates should be speedily sold, 
even in a depressed market. In some cases the owners were able 
to negotiate a postponement to better times, in others immediate 
sale was inevitable, even at from fifteen to eighteen years’ purchase, 
not an unusual price realised under the judicial hammer in the period 
1850-54. Some of the purchasers improved their new acquisi- 
tions, and then resold at a profit of from 10 to 40 per cent. in after 
years, and the knowledge of this fact was further bitterness to the 
sold-out owners. In course of time the value slowly rose to about 
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twenty-two years’ purchase, which may be considered as the average 
normal value of eligible land in Ireland. 

After the Land Act of 1870 the value again fell somewhat, and 
last year the depreciation had become marked and general. Yet 
the landlords have been found able to bear the recent strain, and 
very few, if any, estates have lately been submitted to a forced sale. 
This is a clear proof of general improvement in the resources of 
Ireland. 

The Incumbered Estates Commission, 1849-58, more than 
fulfilled the expectations of those who designed it. It cleared a 
portion of the land of Ireland, estimated at one-tenth of the entire, 
from mortgages and other charges. It transferred so much of the 
island into the hands of new and solvent proprietors. The transfer 
from a needy to a solvent class has been followed by development 
and improvement of various kinds. Some of the new proprietors 
may have proved themselves grasping and rent-raising speculators, 
but this is not the character of the great majority of them: and 
only such as derive their opinions solely from newspapers will brand 
an entire class with the odium which has been earned by a small 
minority. So far from these changes of ownership having tended 
to bring about the present unsettled and discontented state of 
Ireland, I think that they have tended to defer, and to mitigate, that 
intermittent fever which now and again comes over Ireland, and 
from an attack of which she, I would fain hope, will soon recover. 
If the country had been in the hands of chancery receivers and of 
deeply mortgaged proprietors for the last few years, I doubt not 
that the condition of things would be more hopeless and helpless 
than it is at present. 

The Incumbered Estates Commission sat for nine years, from 
October, 1849, to August, 1858, during which period 4,413 petitions 
were filed. The number includes supplemental petitions, and some 
for partition of lands. The number of absolute orders for sale of 
estates was 3,547. One-third of the estates had been for a longer 
or shorter period the subjects of suits in chancery before coming 
into the Incumbered Estates Court. 

The estates were sold in 11,024 lots, and where a purchaser 
took several lots he often had them included in the same conveyance. 
The number of conveyances granted by the court of the purchased 
lands was 8,364. 

From the addresses given by the purchasers, it appeared that 
only 324 were from England, Scotland, or the colonies. These pur- 
chasers paid in 3,160,224/. The others gave Irish addresses. 

The gross proceeds of the sales stood at 23,161,093/., including 
various sums of interest charged on purchase money paid in after 
the due period allowed for payment had been exceeded. 
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Of this amount 21,934,696/. was distributed by the Commis- 
sioners during the above mentioned period. The balance (partly 
invested in stock) being transferred to the credit of the new court. 


Annual Account of Funds, Accountants’ Department of the Incumbered 
Estates Commission. 




















Year ending _ Absolute Credits ' 
Slst August. a acee er icatee Lee 

£ oN: £ $.-.d. 
186008 Oe so 483,791 4 8 
in A test Bh OU aT 2,061,480 6 4 
Fi face DAs St Aeg Ab 2,631,147 13 2: 
1S OR nee) 7 Anes 00) Be 8 3,082,221 2 3 
5A See 549,698 2 8 2,454,840 14 2 
ODOT a AGS 198 42 0% 2,161,447 7 11 
SF oe tate 675,696.16 7 1,995,105 5 6 
fy Eine a am oh Soe RS toh ¢.e te) 1,938,347. 9 7 
OS ae R62, E's = 2,393,228 11 5 


For many years the expense of the court was defrayed by parlia- 
mentary votes. The public were however recouped to a great 
extent as follows:—For nine years the sales averaged 2 millions 
yearly, and the stamp duty paid by the purchasers on their deeds 
would therefore be 10,000/. per annum. It was in 1858 provided 
by statute that an ad valorem duty should be levied on all the pro- 
perty passing through the court. This is still levied, and it does 
not produce, one year with another, so much as one-fourth of the 
annual expense of the court, including judges’ salaries, which are 
now charged on the consolidated fund. The diminished business is 
shown by the amount of this duty-fund :— 


£ 
Wear ending’ March, 18647 cocci dscecsctceseets 6,446 
BIO PRES, ORO 4,296 
Treasury estimate for 1881-82 wee 4,000 


III.—Developments of the Incwmbered Estates Commission. 


After the commission had been hard at work for four years, an 
inquiry was made and an extension was resolved on; but at first 
this was only carried out by Acts continuing the court from year to 
year. <A project then came forward in the shape of a Bill for 
improving the Irish Court of Chancery by adding a judge, and 
giving power of selling estates with that guaranteed or indefeasible 
title which has always been rightly regarded as the most valuable 
feature of the system. Much doubt was at once expressed as to the 
wisdom of getting rid of a thoroughly effective court, and striving 
to supply its place by means of reforms in chancery. The Bill went 
before a select committee of the House of Commons in 1856; and 


~ 
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_ although not condemned in terms by the report of that committee, 


it was virtually thrust on one side and forgotten. Baron Richards 
having resigned his chair, Mr. Martley, Q.C., succeeded him as chief 
of the court, this appointment convincing those who could discover 
its significance, that the court was to be made permanent. In short, 
in the year 1857 all who understood the question had come to the 
conclusion that the court must be made permanent, with enlarged 
powers. Even Mr. (afterwards lord chief justice) Whiteside, who 
had been the severest critic of the court, now acknowledged its 
utility; and in 1858 it became his duty as a law officer of the 
crown to take charge of the measure by which the court was 
perpetuated. 

This became law on the 2nd August, 1858 [21 and 22 Vict., 
cap. 72], and it is enough to say that it turned the commission Fy 
a new equity court of three judges, with all the powers of the old 
commissioners, and some added powers. Lstates of all kinds might 
now be sold, although unincumbered, and the court was empowered 

o grant “declarations of title’’ to owners who wished to have a 
ae title, but did not wish to sell. Powers were also given to 
carry out contracts, and also to enforce specific performance of 
contracts, and subsequently power was given to sanction leases of 
settled estates. 

Under the minor branches of jurisdiction, not much has been 
done, though it was most convenient that these powers should be 
conferred. I do not propose to enter minutely into the history of 
the court under its new designation. There have been changes in 
the personnel, and also in some details of procedure, which need 
not here be glanced at. So far as disincumbering Ireland was 
concerned, the heavy part of the work appears to have been got 
through before 1858, as fewer estates were after that date brought 
into the court, and those which came in were not on an average 
nearly so burdened with debt, as in the earlier period estates were 
found to be. 

The following shows the state of the business coming before 
the court under its designation of Landed Estates Court, and more 
recently Court of the Land Judges :— 




















Petitions for Sale For Sale of For Sale of Estates 
presented in the Year TIncumbered Estates. not Incumbered. 
TGA Aes 429 43 
PB eitica te Ea oS. 343 35 
VT Diariees sts Retee i>. 291 33 
HEB ate, Fes. 329 37 
TE Oe ascpeligcitihax 9A, 312 27 
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On an average the applications for declarations of title are 
about 10 in each year, for partitions or exchanges about 4 in each 
year, for specific performance of contracts 4, for apportionment of 
rent 1. The appointment and oversight of receivers was added to 
the other duties of the land judges by the Act of 1877, and in 1879 
481 receivers’ accounts were passed, and 1,029 receiver summonses 
issued. The costs, taxed and certified, of proceedings before the 
land judges amounted in 1879 to 29,514/. which is about the 
average amount. 

The value and net rental of the estates sold in some recent 
years appears as follows :— 

















Amount of Net Rental, 
or Annual Value of 
Purchase Money. the Estates. 
£ £ 
1 SY 2 enn: 1,451,688 76,289 
fh Ok. MeN seas seloe 1,209,488 63,292 
57 tac oeeaten 799,008 45,015 





In the year 1864 much interest was aroused by news of the 
success of the system of registering title in some of our colonies.* 
A measure partly founded on the Australian system, though with 
some important deviations and shortcomings, had been passed for 
Kngland in 1862; and a very limited and tentative measure was 
all that could be gained (in the face of much opposition) for 
Ireland in 1865 [28 and 29 Vict., cap. 88]. When this was just 
beginning to work, Judge Hargreave, who was interested in the 
experiment, and had agreed to superintend it, died rather sud- 
denly, and his premature death, more than any other single cause, 
contributed to the partial failure of a well intended, but incom- 
plete scheme. Lvidently such an Act ought to have applied to 
every new title granted by the court; but an option being allowed, 
the Act has, through professional prejudices, been excluded so 
largely that less than 700 titles are now on the new register, and 
the number is not likely to increase until there shall be a change in 
the law. Small as the amount of property is, there is quite enough 
to show that the system is sate, economical, and: expeditious in 
working. 

Up to the year 1880, only 679 properties passing by conveyance 
from the court have come upon this record, the estimated value 


* In New Zealand alone 10,850 transfers and other dealings were registered 

in the year 1876, vide Journal of the Statistical Society, March, 1877, p. 107. 

These transactions are stated to have been carried out witha celerity, economy, 

me security which show “that the colonists are at all events, in this eepects 
* infinitely better off than their lawyer-ridden countrymen at home.” 
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being 2,256,354/., and the amount of charges created on Baas 
properties being 385,103/. 

Taking the entire amount of property which has passed through 
the court from 1849 to this time at 52 millions, the title of only one 
twenty-fifth part therefore appears to have been registered, so as 
to preserve its guaranteed character. As to the remaining twenty- 
four twenty-fifths, the titles are year by year losing the quality they 
at the outset possessed, and relapsing into more or less of confusion. 
After an interval of (say) forty years, a parliamentary title is no 
better than any other, and all these titles in Ireland are gradually 
losing their value. A grand opportunity has thus been lost of 
preserving the once perfect and unimpeachable quality of an 
enormous mass of titles. 

The cost to suitors in the early days of the Incumbered Hstates 
Commission was very moderate indeed. Formal applications in 
court and formal orders on matters of detail were discouraged, 
administrative directions being given informally and inexpensively 
in chamber. A parliamentary return gave, many years since, the 
taxed costs in each case of the sale of a considerable number of 
estates. Were an accurate return of similar character obtained 
now, my impression is that the costs of proceedings would be found 
to have increased by nearly 50 per cent. The average costs are 
now stated at nearly-200/. for each case going through the court; 
but this is no clue to the cost of proceeding, seeing that many of 
the ‘‘estates’’ consist of a single leasehold house, or a little farm 
of two or three fields, while other estates are extensive and the 
necessary cost is considerable. 

In 1849 it does not seem to have occurred to the legislature 
that the occupying tenants had any claim to pre-emption of their 
farms, nor was any such claim put forward even by the professed 
advocates of the farming class until many years later. By the hght 
of recent events it is easy to criticise this omission, and to assert 
that if special facilities had been given for farm purchase many 
thousands of tenants in Ireland would now have become contented 
and thriving small proprietors. The usage of the court has been to 
prepare the estates for sale rather with a view to attract adjoining 
proprietors and capitalists; and the idea of tempting the farmer to 
buy the freehold of his own farm, whatever may be its merit, is 
altogether one of recent growth. I first heard the proposal made in 
Dublin in November, 1866, in the course of a long conversation, in 
which the Right Hon. J. Bright took a leading part. Three years 
later he procured the insertion of some clauses (now known by his 
name) in the Land Act of 1870, with this special object in view. 
Of the Bright clauses of that Act, as is well known, little use has 
been made. The reason of this failure has been carefully inquired 
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into by a parliamentary committee, of which Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, 
M.P. (lately President of this Society) was the chairman; and his 
draft report (lately reprinted in a volume of essays) is a valuable 
contribution to the not’ abundant literature of this question. 

The sales to tenants under the Bright clauses of the Land Act 
of 1870, in which charging orders to the Board of Works (for 
advances of public money in aid of those purchases) were made, 
have lately been as follows :— 














Purchases. Amount. 

£ 
Inths76 Gace 41 60,919 
Sap UE rus ener 84 82,660 
rye Nea ore eee 23 £29 117,421 
AQ RES 42 43,250 





My own opinion is that the Bright clauses failed because of 
(1st) the apathy of the officials charged with the working out of the 
scheme, and (2nd) because of the want of a sufficiently simple and 
effective procedure. The average tenant farmer in Ireland is 
strongly attached to his holding, and if facilities are given him he 
will manage to purchase it at a fair price. He is however remark- 
ably fond of his money, and unwilling to part with it; and if told 
that the cost of turning him into a peasant proprietor will amount to 
60l. or 80l.—perhaps two or three times the rent of his holding— 
he will decline the scheme and abide his chances. Small transac- 


tions of this kind ought to be committed to the county court judge; 


and with regard to larger ones, the procedure of the court of the 
land judges might easily be simplified and cheapened. 

I am however convinced that to turn the Irish farmer into a 
small proprietor, and then to leave his newly acquired title to drift 
into the ordinary kind of entanglement, is to confer on him a very 
doubtful benefit. If he is to be really placed in a better position, 
his title must be inscribed on a public register, and thereby kept 
from falling into doubt, complication, or obscurity. But so long as 
parliament recognises the vested right of any one class of men to 
keep the rest of the community in perpetual difficulty—in other 
words, so long as there is not a public and a compulsory register 
of titles for these kingdoms, it is a questionable boon to him 
and his successors to turn any small tenant into a freehold pro- 
prietor. 

The Judicature Act for Ireland passed in 1877, part of its policy 
being to “ level up,” so that courts hitherto distinct might become 
branches of one high court. The judges of the Landed Estates 
Court were now raised to an equality with their judicial brethren, 
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and their court as a distinct tribunal ceased to exist. All its powers, 
as also its procedure, are preserved untouched. 

It may fairly be questioned whether these recent changes were 
made in the interests of the public; and there is reason to fear that 
under other names some incidents and shortcomings of the old 
chancery system of Ireland may be revived. There are cycles in 
judicial history, and we have briefly followed out the narrative of a 
remarkable court from its rise in 1849, down to its practical absorp- 
tion into chancery. Were it existing in all its old vigour and 
efficiency, can it be thought that Mr. Gladstone would now deem it 
necessary to invent a new land commission ? 


IV.—Proposals for a Similar Tribunal in England. 


When we proceed to consider the expediency of founding here 
a tribunal after the model of the Incumbered Estates Commission, 
we are met with the difficulty that no means exist of discovering how 
many estates are incumbered, or what is the amount of indebted- 
ness and the margin of solvency. Still the fact is well known that 
in every county there are many properties which are heavily charged, 
and which through the recent falling off of rents and giving up of 
farms are in a much embarrassed and precarious state. Take an 
incumbered landowner with four or five thousand a year of nominal 
rental. In good times he can pay interest and all other outgoings, 
and subsist on a margin of two or three thousand a year. In bad 
times his margin so necessary to him* has a tendency to disappear. 
What is wanted is a machinery by means of which he may without 
undue delay or expense sell his outlying farms, and pay off all the 
incumbrances—preserving for himself and his successors an estate 
smaller indeed but unincumbered. This can only be done now at 
very great cost. For example, if he puts up fifty lots of land at 
auction, there are fifty abstracts of title to be furnished to the pur- 
chasers. TVifty acute lawyers are immediately set to work to pick 
holes in his title, and to their fifty sets of requisitions, he is obliged 
to furnish fifty sets of replies, and so throughout. 

If there were a land commission of the kind now proposed, the 
proprietor would furnish but one abstract; and the commissioners 
would, on examining it, raise no quibbles or difficulties of the merely 
formal kind. A title bad or defective in substance they of course 
would not accept, but such a title is the exception, not the rule. 
On being satisfied, they would sell in as many lots as might be 
desirable, and the only document supplied to each of the purchasers 
would be a certificate or order fully describing the lot, and by virtue 
of the statute vesting it indefeasibly in its new owner. This certi- 
ficate (or a duplicate of it) should at once be entered in a new folio 


* Voltaire said, “le superflu—chose trés necessaire.” 
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of a ledger kept in a public record office, and all subsequent dealings 
should be noted up on the same folio. Short forms of transfer and 
of charge should be provided, and the reeord itself should be under 
the control of the land commission. 

So far is this from being a new project, that it accords almost 
exactly with the plan brought before the House of Commons in 1859 
in a well known speech by Sir H. (now the Karl) Cairns, when he 
laid on the table two Bills—the best of their kind that have ever 
been prepared—one for establishing a land tribunal, and the second 
for establishing in connection with it a register of parliamentary or 
guaranteed titles. | 

From the remarkable success in working of the Irish court in. 
its early stages, I should recommend it as the model to be followed 
in several particulars, advantage being taken of several points in 
which experience has been subsequently gained and extensions of 
power accorded. The head of the court should certainly be one of 
the superior judges, so that when the court sat for hearing argu- 
ments on disputed questions it should command the entire respect 
of the public. The chief commissioner need not however take any 
share in the administrative or conveyancing work done in chambers, 
all of which might devolve on his less dignified colleagues. And 
here it may be noted that the chief part of the work of such a 
court, whatever view the Treasury may have been induced to take 
on this point, is rather administrative than judicial. It is more 
administrative than the business. of a county court judge, and not 
more judicial than that of an acting judge in bankruptcy—and here 
is the closest analogy. 

In the working of a land tribunal in England, some difficulty 
would be caused by the absence of that perfect series of ordnance 
maps which in Ireland was of enormous use to the commission. The 
tithe maps are, however, fairly reliable, and they could be used 
until the ordnance survey is complete. The mapping and printing 
should, for reasons of economy, speed, and accuracy, be done, if not 
by a public department, yet under the immediate order of the court, 
and not by private and irresponsible hands. The proposed court 
might be established as an experiment fora term of five years, at the 
end of which period it would be much more easy than it is now to 
decide whether it should exist separately, or whether two other 
public departments—the tithe and copyhold commission and the ~ 
land registry—should be merged into it. Nothing but experiment 
can safely determine how a given scheme will work, and what 
extension or modification will be called for in the course of a few 
years. 

Tn conclusion I wish to point to the fact that in no other way is 
it likely that any effective onward steps can be taken in our time as 
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regards the registration of title and the simplification of land 


transfer. This appears to me of vastly more importance than the 
abolition of entail, and some other projects which non-professional 
persons are fond of lauding, as though such were likely to clear 
away all obstacles in the way of sellers and purchasers of land. 
Lawyers know that if you have the names of trustees (with power 
of sale) inscribed on a public register, it really matters nothing that 
the property is entailed or in settlement. It is ludicrous that the 
vast property in railways and in shipping should be capable of easy 
sale and transfer, while scarcely a yard of land can be bought or 
sold without long and costly inquiries—without a wholly dispropor- 
tionate and absurd amount of correspondence and conveyancing. 

To strike effectively at this great evil is one of the objects in 
view when I advise a recurrence to safe and successful example, 
and recommend the study of the system under which three judicial 
conveyancers and auctioneers (for such they really were) sitting in 
Dublin, sold in eight years real property of the value of 23 millions, 
distributing the proceeds expeditiously and accurately. Were such 
a tribunal instituted here, owners who wished to sell all or any 
part of their landed property would for their own sakes at once 
resort to it. Purchasers contrasting this judicial process with the 
usual auction room and its incidents, would appreciate the differ- 
ence, and not only prefer the new system but be very likely to give 
higher prices. Thus a large portion of the landed sales would flow 
in this channel, and the new titles being inscribed on a register, 
the solution of the difficulty of land transfer and simplification of 
title would be a matter only of time. It might be very long before 
all the land of England came upon the register, but what ought to 
be aimed at is not so much utopian perfection as a practical mode 
of relief to all who will resort to it. The land tribunal and its 
auxiliary register would, although working but gradually, at least 
afford speedy and sure relief to all who might ask for it. Can 
any one venture to deny that there are at this moment thousands 
who would sell land if facilities and a good market were afforded 
them, or to deny that thousands are ready to buy land in small 
quantities if they could do so readily, and with a guaranteed title P 
What is really required is to sweep away the purely artificial obstacles 
which now keep these two classes of persons apart. What was done 
in Ireland thirty years since can surely be done in England now. 
There must be statesmen yet amongst us equal to the task of brush- 
ing aside hindrances really slight, because based only on the 
interests of some and the prejudices of others, and erecting on 
assured foundation lines, an open and untrammelled market for the 
sellers and the buyers of land in England. 
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Discussion on Mr. Urutn’s PAper. 


Sir Rosert R. Torrens, K.C.M.G., said that he had not any expec- 
tation when he came to the meeting of being called upon to offer 
any remarks, but as the subject might be of some interest, he would 
say a few words with respect to the colonies. The colony of South 
Australia was founded originally for the purpose of establishing a 
yeoman proprietary in that country, but after the lapse of twenty 
years, or even less, it was found that the small holdings were rapidly 
passing out of the hands of the agriculturist into the hands of the 
village attorneys, owing to the enormous costs of the system of 
conveyancing which the colonists took out with them as part of the 
law of England. This became a crying evil, and having been in 
the custom service in his early days, and thus become acquainted 
with the system of conducting conveyancing of property in ship- 
ping, he afterwards acquired some knowledge of conveyancing of 
estates and interests in land, and failing to perceive any substantial 
difficulty in applying to the latter the process which had proved so 
successful when applied to dealings with property in shipping, he 
urged the Attorney-General, who was an intimate friend of his 
own, to take the scheme in hand; but that gentleman said: ‘‘ That 
would be entirely opposed to the legal profession here. If you 
carried it out, it would be a magnificent thing, but it is impossible 
for me to undertake it.’”’» He was then thrown on his own resources, 
and following the lines laid down in the English Shipping Act, 
succeeded in applying conveyancing by registration of title to the 
lands of that colony. Many difficulties which they had to encounter 
in introducing that system did not exist in Ireland at all, and only 
in a slight degree in this country. For example, a very defective 
survey and the absence of old hedgerows, and in many cases of 
actual occupation, rendered accurate description of parcels and the 
locating of the land extremely difficult. In England nothing of the 
kind would occur, and in Ireland they had a splendid ordnance 
survey, and the country divided into townlands, which as a rule 
corresponded to the boundary of farms, affording the utmost 
facility for conducting transfers. He confessed that he did not at 
all contemplate at first the extraordinary beneficial results which 
would follow from the substitution of registration of title for the 
system of conveyancing peculiar to this country. To illustrate it, 


he would just refer to the case of mortgage. Here when it is only » 


intended to hypothecate or charge the land with a sum of money, 
we resort to the strange and factitious device of conveying the 
legal estate to the mortgagee by one deed, and reconveying it by 
another deed when the money is repaid. In the colonies, under his 
system, the object is attained by a simple and direct procedure 
charging the land, and a simple receipt for the mortgage money 
enclosed on the certificate of title of the mortgage and recorded in 
the register of titles. The procedure may be completed in less 
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than a quarter of an hour, and the cost is but tos. for a mortgage, 
and 4s. for its discharge. No professional assistance is necessary. 
Under the English method of conducting suit transactions, the 
mortgagee gets possession of the deeds, and as the conveyancers 
express it, “‘sits on them.” The consequence is that the mort- 
gagee, in the event of his requiring a further loan, is placed in a 
most injurious position, for the second mortgagee would not only 
be hampered in his remedies in case of default, but would also be 
liable to be ousted of his security by a subsequent mortgage 


attached to the first. The result is, that however ample the 


security may be in point of value, second mortgages are, as a rule, 
interdicted in settlements, shunned by prudent men, and only 
accepted at exorbitant rates. The value of land ia the colonies, 
regarded as a basis of credit, has been greatly increased by its 
emancipation from those antiquated and factitious proceedings. 
Under the existing system there is an inevitable tendency to create 
what are called “blistered titles,’ that is titles the evidence of 
which is imperfect in some technical matters as contrasted with 
perfect marketable titles. Under registration of titles no such 


tendency exists, and the conversion of blistered titles into in- 


defeasible titles has restored to their natural value many estates 
depreciated by that cause. These are incidents, the great value of 
which was not foreseen but developed in the practical working of 
his system. ‘Time would not admit of more than a brief outline of 
that system as explained in a Bill drafted by him, applicable to 
Ireland, which was read a first time in the Commons in 1863, intro- 
duced by the Right Honourable W. Monsell, now Lord Emly, and 
backed by the Right Honourable Henry Herbert and Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen. The register is compiled by binding together the duph- 
cates of all certificates of title issued by the ‘‘ Estates Court,” repre- 
senting the freehold, together with the duplicates of all certificates 
issued upon the transfer or transmission of a freehold. Hach of these 
duplicate certificates constitutes a distinct folium, two or more 
pages being annexed for registering the memorials of all future 
dealings with any estate or interest in that particular parcel of land. 
When the parcels are broken a fresh certificate is issued, and a 
fresh folium opened for the transferee. On such occasions the 
portion of land transferred is notified by memorial on the cer- 
tificate of the transferor, or if he prefers it, or it be deemed con- 
venient, that certificate may be annulled and a fresh certificate 
issued for the residue of the land; and upon it are carried forward 
the memorials of all lesser estates or interests affecting that residue 
which remain unextinguished at the date of registration. Entry 
of memorial of any dealing on the appropriate folium constitutes 
registration. Recorded estates are held subject to such estates or 
interests as are notified on the foliums of the register constituted by 
the certificate of rolls, but free from all other liens, estates, or 
interests whatsoever. Certificates of title for whatever estates or 
interests in registered land are issued in duplicate—one retained in 
the registry office, the other held by the registered vrovrietor, The 
latter must on the occasion of any dealing be given up to the 
registrar, in order that endorsement may be made thereon notify- 
R2 
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ing such dealing, corresponding with the memorial thereof in the 
register. That system had been found adequate for every require- 
ment, tested by over twenty years’ experience. The cost of convey- 
ancing had been reduced from pounds to shillings, and the time from 
months to days. The best evidence of its success and efficacy was 
afforded by the fact that all the other colonies in the Australian 
group, perceiving the success which attended it in South Australia, 
had adopted it; and he had recently received letters from British 
Columbia and Fiji congratulating him on the great success that had 
attended its adoptionthere. The failure of the Acts known as Lord 
Westbury’sand Lord Cairns’s should not be ascribed to any tmpos- 
sibility or even serious difficulty in applying the principle of 
‘“‘reoistration of title” to this country, for as a matter of fact that 
principle was never put on its trial by those Acts; that of Lord 
Westbury in particular was a hybrid measure, an attempt to 
bring into operation two antagonistic principles, and rightly 
described by Sir Henry Thring (member of the royal commis- 
sion of 1868) to be “entirely unworkable, and to possess all 
the disadvantages without any of the advantages of the numerous 
schemes formerly proposed for the registration of deeds.” More- 
over, the official mechanism by which it was proposed to apply 
that system was pronounced by Mr. Spencer Follett to be un- 
workable on such a scale as would render it of public advantage. 
He (Sir R. Torrens) saw no difficulty whatever in applying his 
mechanism for registration of title to all the lands in England, 
- though, as we had one-sixth of all the lands in Ireland cleared of 
all blots and doubts by being passed through the Estates Court, and 
over 600 titles annually similarly treated by the Copyhold Commis- 
sion in this country, and as these titles (for the purposes of regis- 
tration) stood on all fours with the land grants issued by the crown 
in the Australian colonies, he would suggest that registration of 
titles should in the first instance be made compulsory as regards 
these. 


Mr. Jonny Guover thought, after the interesting address given 
by Sir R. R. Torrens upon the working of the system of registering 
titles in the colonies with respect to land, that it might not be unin- 
teresting to the Society to have a little information with regard to 
the operation of the system of registering titles in relation to 
another description of property in this country. He had been con- 
nected with shipping property for more than thirty years as buyer, 
seller, and as lender on mortgages, and in the course of that long 
period—although he could not say he never had a difficulty, 


because in dealings of every kind there must be difficulties expe- — 


rienced—he could say this, that with reference to the registration 
of title in shipping property he never had an error. And they must 
bear in mind that a ship differed from land in this respect, it was 
moveable property—here to-day and elsewhere to-morrow: it might 
be altered in form; it might be cut in two and have 20, 30, 40 feet 
built in the middle of it; it might be raised 8,10, or 12 feet in 
height, and otherwise altered in shape; whereas property in land 
and houses was fixed; was always in the same place. Notwith- 
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standing these distinctions in the nature of the property, he made 
the emphatic averment that there was no difficulty about the regis- 
tration of title. It was high time that the word “impossible” in 
respect to the registration of titles to real estates should be dis- 
missed from their vocabulary, as it had already been regarding so 
many other things. If the owner of a ship wanted to borrow 
money, and some one was willing to lend, he could go to the 
Custom House, and in less time than he had taken to address the 
Society, he could fill up a mortgage document prescribed by Act of 
Parliament, which cost nothing, which recited in simple language, 
“J, A. B., acknowledge that I have received from C. D., the sum 
of , for which I promise to give per cent. interest, 
and hereby transfer as security so many shares in such and 
such a ship.”” In that way ships worth from 5,000/. to 100,0001. 
could be sold, mortgaged, or divided into any number of shares not 
exceeding sixty-four, without the intervention of a lawyer, with 
great facility and at no cost; and with all his experience in such 
transactions he never knew a mistake. In view of this principle 
applied to shipping, and to debentures and shares of public com- 
panies, he asked whether it was creditable to their sensible, prac- 
tical English character, that they should allow themselves to be 
held to the absurdity of requiring such elaborate investigations of 
title on every transfer, and legal charges to the extent of 3 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. of the value. Such a system lessened the value, owing 
to the impediments it offered to the buying and selling of property 
in land. He took the liberty, in conclusion, of emphasising the 
recommendation of the writer of the paper, that one of the first 
steps to be taken in this country to the practical solution of the 
land question was compulsory registration. As shipowners they 
had no option. He could not hold a British ship without having a 
compulsory registered title, and he should like to know what right 
any British subject had to say to the Government, ‘“ You may 
enforce your regulations on one description of property but not 
upon another.” All Her Majesty’s subjects should consent to 
submit to the investigation of the titles to their property of what- 
ever sort, whether it was for buying, selling, taxation, or anything 
else. 


Mr. Watrorp thought there were many reasons why the system 
which obtained in the colonies with regard to land transactions 
could not be applied in this country. One reason was that in the 
colonies for the most part the Government gave a title de novo, and 
the title being derived from the Government, there really was no 
difficulty whatever in getting a clear start from that point. The 
colonists had not had time, if they had desired, to do what had been 
done in this country, and the law of primogeniture and entail did 
not prevail there. The charges in the way of family settlements 
and jointures that had grown up under the English system had 
never been possible of creation in the colonies. Here an estate 
might be reserved for children yet unborn, and why not? How 
were they to deal with estates in this country subject to such 
jointures and settlements for generation to generation—that was 
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the question ? And when on a death the title had to be investigated 
with a view to make it indefeasible, it was absolutely necessary in 
the interests of the purchaser that all questions affecting the title 
within the knowledge of the law of real property, should be investi- 
gated before this title could be given. Andif this investigation 
had to take place a great expenditure in the process of clearing and 
establishing these facts must be incurred. The knowledge of an evil, 
and the wishing: it to be removed, did not necessarily suggest the 
practical way of doing this. How could the difficulty be removed ? 
Who was to bear the burden of the cost of those investigations, in 
the event of their being made compulsory? Was it to be said 
that he, as the owner of an estate, must submit his title to investi- 
gation, and if perchance a conveyancer in the past had overlooked 
anything in that title, he might, by the process, be thrown out of 
the ownership of that estate? Was he to run the risk of this? 
Most certainly not. He who owned a freehold estate should be 
entitled to dispose of that property, or incumber it in any way he 
chose within the scope of the law, without any extraneous inter- 
ference, or involuntarily submitting his title to such an investigation 
as that proposed. It would never do in an old country like this to 
revolutionise estates by a compulsory registration of titles, although 
there could be no possible objection to the adoption of machinery to 
voluntary processes of this sort, so that any owner who thought his 
estate would be improved by the process might apply for a clean 
title. 


Mr. J. Macponext, replying to the previous speaker’s remarks 
with regard to the Incumbered Estates Act in Ireland, reminded 
the Society that several years after that Act had been in operation 
a select committee, composed of some eminent statesmen, sat to 
investigate the working of the Act, and notwithstanding the 
immense transactions, covering about a tenth of the land in Ireland, 
the commissioners found as a matter of fact that there was not a 
single instance of a mistake having been committed. He would 
also ask the meeting whether, looking to the present state of the 
law and the practice of conveyancing, there would not be many 
great and substantial advantages supposing a system of registration 
were established. Let him give an illustration of possible benefit. 
Take an estate just sold, the title to which might be exceedingly 
complicated : it was investigated, and the investigation took, let it 
be assumed, a considerable space of time, as well as a considerable 
amount of expense; if that estate were sold a fortnight afterwards, 
the whole process might have to be gone through again. Such 
things happened in many instances; and surely if they had estab- 
lished in this country a system of registration of title—a compul- 
sory system—the second purchaser would see clearly placed on the 
register the results of the previous investigation, and the scandal 
of a second examination of title would be avoided. Coming to the 
paper itself, there was one portion of it that struck him as particu- 
larly valuable at the present time, and that was the part which 
urged the immense advantage of establishing a compulsory registra- 
tion of title in aid of peasant proprietors. A short time ago he spoke 
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to an eminent authority on the Irish land question on that subject, 
and he said in reference to the Irish Land Bill that it was perfectly 
hopeless to expect that a system of peasant proprietors would be 
successful, or that they could long continue prosperous, unless a 
compulsory system of registration of title were established within a 
short space of time. Those new proprietors would borrow—they 
would be compelled to do so—and they would mortgage their hold- 
ings. ‘They would sell them ; and we should see titles clear at the 
beginning, become exceedingly complicated in a brief period. 
Therefore it struck him it was of great importance to do what the 
writer of this paper had proposed. But the registration must be 
made. If they referred to the paper, they would find that the 
business in regard to the sale of incumbered estates had fallen 
between 1864 and 1879 from 429 to 312 sales; and that as regards 
the sale of unincumbered estates, which was a more important 
business, the number of applications to the court had diminished in 
the same period from 43 to 27. There were other proofs of the 
same falling off in the business where it was stated that the duty 
fund fell from the year 1864, when it was 6,446/., to 4,000/., the 
treasury estimate for 1881-82; and he ventured to say that these 
figures ought to make this country pause before it accepted the 
Incumbered Estates Court of Ireland as a model. The system in 
that country was defective, and in his opimion there were far 
simpler and far more effectual models than it. He could not but 
remember that Lord O’Hagan stated it as his opinion, that the 
Incumbered Estates Act, so far as Ireland was concerned, must 
continue to give less and less valuable results, and he was con- 
vinced that it was absolutely essential to employ a procedure in 
many respects simpler than that which existed. 


Mr. S. Bourne said that he could bear testimony to the simpli- 
city with which the process of the sale and registration and transfer 
of property in ships could be effected, and there could, he said, be 
no question at all about the security which accompanied all transac- 
tions of that description. In answer to Mr. Walford’s objection 
with regard to landed property, he thought it might be fairly asked 
why was it that one description of property should be subjected to 
so many charges which were not found necessary in other descrip- 
tions of property? If it were right and proper that property in 
land should be so charged, he could see no reason why shipping 
should not be subject to as many complications and difficulties ; 
more particularly so when, as had been pointed out by Mr. Glover, 
in the one case you had a moveable and changeable description of 
property, needing greater security for identification and registration 
than land which, now that they had got a good survey all over the 
country, ought to give rise to no difficulty in this respect whatever. 
If the present charges had grown up under the existing system, 1t 


- might not be expedient to require every owner of property to 


undergo a system of compulsory registration; but there seemed to 
be no reason why the owner of that property, when he chose to 
make it the subject of sale, should not be required to submit the 
title which he held to the investigation, not simply of the pur- 
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chaser’s lawyer, but to some recognised authority connected with 
the courts of justice which might form the basis of any subsequent 
contracts. In that way they would gradually limit present diffi- 
culties, and a system would grow up by which sales and transfers 
might be readily effected, getting rid of the complications which 
now really lessened the value of property. A title so simplified 
would be sought for in many cases, in order that the owner might 
have greater facility m disposing of his property. The real truth 
of the matter he believed was to be traced to the feudal system, 
which attached superiority to land over any other property, and 
likewise to complications that had grown up from the ingenuity 
and research of a profitable nature to those whose business it was to 
transfer property from one hand to another. One of the great evils 
that existed in the country at the present time was that they had 
too large a number of persons who were not producers of wealth in 
any way at all, but were engaged in obtaining possession of the 
wealth which others had previously created. The great difficulty 
which was experienced in providing employment for a large number 
of people led an a great measure to so many persons being interposed 
between the beginning and the ending of any transaction. If gen- 
tlemen who were educated’in the niceties of the law and followed 
the legal profession, were to follow the stream of emigration from 
this country to take possession of the property which the nation 
had in its distant dominions, useful employment of their talents 
might be found in assisting the occupants of land in takiny and 
maintaining legal possession of their property. They would thus 
be assisting and contributing to the wealth of the country and in 
dispensing benefits all round. 


Mr. Francois Turner said that as Mr. Bourne had expressed a 
great desire for the emigration of the non-wealth producing classes, 
he wished that gentleman had included the Civil Service in his 
remarks, for many of those who advocated changes in the land laws 
thought that there was no more useless class than the civil servants 
in the whole community. With regard to what Mr. Glover said 
concerning the transfer of shipping property from one man to 
another without any expense, he (the speaker) could not conceive 
why he, as a British taxpayer, should be taxed for the benefit of 
the shipowner. That theory amounted to nothing more or less 
than that the shipowner should have the benefit of transferring his 
property, and doing his business at the expense of the taxpayer of 
this country. If Mr. Glover sold aship worth 10,000/. or 20,0001., 
he (the speaker) could not help thinking that it was not for the 
public advantage that he should be able to do so without any 
expense to himself. Hach class of property should bear the expense 
of its own transfer, and that system which Mr. Glover seemed so 
much to admire, came to nothing more than this, that the shipowner 
should be able to transfer the expenses of doing their own business 
to the shoulders of somebody else.. They all knew that government 
departments were not kept up without considerable expense to the 
naton. Mr. Urlin had had no doubt something to do with the 
working of the Irish Incumbered Estates Act, and that gentleman 
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would not unnaturally desire that a system of transfer, which under 
his paternal direction had proved so effectual, should be introduced 
elsewhere. But where was the analogy between the two systems, 
and the conditions under which that Act was passed? Those who 
were old enough, and he regretted to say that he was among the 
number, to remember the passing of the Act, knew that it was 
passed because the landed proprietors of Ireland, or a large propor- 
tion of them, were in a state of utter bankruptcy. They had 
charged their lands in divers ways, and it became necessary by a 
severe and drastic measure to clear off those incumbrances, and to 
give a parliamentary title to persons who were willing to purchase 
under the Act. It was quite true that comparatively few mistakes 
were made under it. But that was due to the circumstance that 
every single title was expensively and laboriously investigated at 
the cost of that much enduring and constantly oppressed British 
taxpayer. It was not the landowner or the landowners that paid 
the shot, but it was they who live in England who provided the 
funds for their less contented fellow subjects over the Channel. 
Why should the English submit to the system of compulsory regis- 
tration, the real advantage of which they failed to get anything 
like a substantial idea? Why there was a compulsory system of 
registration in the counties of Middlesex and Yorkshire, and yet 
within a very few years of the time of which they were now 
speaking, a number of forged conveyances were executed with 
respect to property in one of these counties. And why on earth 
should the community generally be taxed in order that those who 
invested their money in land should have their title secured, 
because after all that was the consideration with which they must 
deal when they thought of introducing a universal system of com- 
pulsory registration ? What was it to him whether Mr. Glover or 
Mr. Urlin, or any other person should be able to invest his money 
in perfect security. Let him attend to his own business, to bear 
his own charges, and do not let him ask the British public to bear 
the burden. 


Captain J. C. R. Cotoms said it appeared to him that there 
was a little confusion in the discussion that had taken place— 
between the thing to be done and the way to doit. The question 
to be approached was—would this system of registration be a good 
thing or a bad thing? The question as to how to set about it or 
how to deal with difficulty that might be in the way was an 
entirely different issue. He must confess that it was a most difh- 
cult problem. With regard to what was said about titles being 
impeached, he could only say that the universal impression among 
landed proprietors in Ireland was that the Landed Estates Court title 
was the best title they could possibly have. He thought Mr. Urlin 
would bear him out in this, that it was a common thing for a man 
engaged in any transaction affecting his property where it was 
desirable for him to make his title clear, to avoid all complica- 
tions, he put it through the Landed Estates Court, and bought it in 
himself, and that was an ordinary proceeding in Ireland. Sir Robert 
Torrens had said that it would be a simple matter to make changes 
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in the law with regard to registration in Ireland, because there was 
there so complete a survey. No doubt there was a good deal of 
force in that; but it was not so simple as it at first appeared, 
because most of the landowners in Ireland did not exclusively own 
their property. As one drove along a road in that country one 
might say ‘that property belongs to so-and-so,” but when the 
property came to be investigated, it was often found that it really 
belonged to somebody else, and often to two or three. Asan unpro- 
fessional man, he was simply giving the commonplace view of the 
subject taken by men like himself. There were two or three points in 
the paper which he thought Mr. Urlin might have omitted, because 
they were side issues, and he stated them as a matter of fact, 
whereas they were mere matter of opinion. The lecturer said: 
‘In travelling through Ireland in after years it might be observed 
that the best managed estates were usually those which had 
changed owners by means of the incumbered estates machinery.” 
That was a mere matter of opinion, and he (the speaker), coming 
from the south of Ireland, stated distinctly that his experience was 
quite the contrary. It was stated ‘The transfer from a needy to a 
solvent class has been followed by development and improvement 
of various kinds.” That was a statement that seemed to carry the 
weight of common sense with it. But he did not think that the 
improvements to which the writer had referred had been carried on 
in any considerable degree by any very large proportion of pur- 
chasers under the Incumbered Estates Act. The following state- 
ment was one in which he cordially and entirely concurred: ‘‘ If he 
is really to be placed in a better position his title must be inscribed 
on a public register, and thereby kept from falling into doubt, com- 
plication, or obscurity.” The whole system of land and business 
transactions in Ireland was one of vicious credit, and if they did 
not guard against the acuteness and shrewdness of the small village 
attorney, and make titles clear and absolutely secure, they would 
make the last state of Ireland worse than the first. 


Mr. R. B. Martin, M.P., would have liked to have heard some 
person who could speak with authority, give an account of the 
system of land registration of the Isle of Man, where the titles are 
registered, and where at no great expense the transfer of land worked 
with the greatest regularity. The paper which had been read dealt 
with a great and interesting problem. It was one that must sooner 
or later be discussed at great length in another place, and it was a 
subject for which the public mind ought to be well prepared. The 
whole system of tenure of land, whatever they might possibly think 
as to the best way of remedying it, was drifting into a state of 
dificulty and cumbersomeness, from which it would be well to 
extricate it before it had gone too far. All circumstances con- 
sidered, a question of such importance was well worthy of occupy- 
ing the time of the Society. 


Mr. Mutat. wished to call the attention of the Society to one 
point, and that was to the fact that the transfer of land in Prussia 
and France was much cheaper than in England, although it must 
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necessarily be very complicated, especially in France, where there 
were so many millions of landowners. ‘The number there was 
twelve or fourteen times greater than in this country, and yet it 
seemed that the transfer was effected with much less difficulty. 


The Presipent (James Caird, C.B., F.R.S.), in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr, Urlin for his excellent and well timed paper, re- 
ferred also to the interesting and instructive remarks of Sir Robert 
Torrens. It was obvious that much of the facility of transfer in 
the Australian colonies arose from the recent origin of the title. 
They started with a clear title, and by a strict plan of registration 
kept it clear. He agreed with preceding speakers that in this 
country compulsory registration, in the sense of compelling every 
owner of fixed property to register, would not only be impolitic but 
unnecessary. But when property changed bands under the order 
of a landed estates court, which gave an indefeasible title, he 
thought registration should be compulsory. He was much struck 
with the fact mentioned by Mr. Urlin, that only four in a hundred 
of the titles given in Ireland by the incumbered estates court had 
been registered, and that twenty-four out of every twenty-five 
would thus in forty years have lost the advantage of the clear title 
with which they started. Looking to the probability of a rapid 
and large extension of small properties in Ireland, under the new 
Irish Land Bill, nothing but inextricable confusion of title must 
arise without compulsory registration. Hvery facility for this 
ought to be provided in the most simple and least expensive manner. 
It had been urged by one speaker that there was no pressing occasion 
for the introduction in England of any such change as Mr. Urlin’s 
paper contemplated. But they must recollect that it was only 
under the pressure of great necessity, when the crisis became 
extreme, that great reforms could be effected. The potato disease 
of 1846, which swept away the food of a large portion of the people 
of Ireland, forced upon the landowners of that country an in- 
cumbered estates Act. The present position of the same class in 
Great Britain, in consequence of the depressed, and in too many 
cases ruined condition of their tenants, might render a similar 
enactment for this country unavoidable. And the Statistical 
Society were fortunate in having brought forward, by one of their 


’ members, whose knowledge and experience entitled him to be heard, 


a paper so instructive and well timed as that for which, in the name 
of the Society, he begged to thank Mr. Urlin. 


Mr. Denny Uru, after thanking the President and the Society 
for the kind and: considerate manner in which his paper had been 
received, proceeded to reply to remarks and criticisms which had 
fallen from some of those who had spoken. He did not complain 
of that which must have been evident to all, that the discussion 
had not been to any great extent based upon the paper read, but 
had to a certain degree wandered off on topics connected with it, 
yet collateral. Many of the remarks made were upon the history 
and success of the scheme of registering the title to shipping 
property, and chiefly upon the adoption of that scheme, in the 
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largest and most effective way which was possible, to the registering 
of title to all landed property in our great and growing Australian 
colonies. The success on the adaptation of a machinery at once 
most simple and effective, which was very well known to all who 
had taken the trouble to investigate the subject, was not exactly the 
question, although it arose out of the question, before the Society 
this evening. Yet he could not complain of the way in which 
attention had been directed to the registration to the title to 
property in ships, and in land at the antipodes, because the success 
here attained was really so important as to have become the key of 
the position. If shipping property, and large and small tracts of 
land in many different parts of the world could safely be inscribed 
on a public register (and all the evidence proved that it could), 
there was no logical escape from the conclusion that a similar method 
might be adopted at home. ‘There are no genuine reasons, such as 
will bear scrutiny, against the adoption of this mode of registering 
title to property in Hngland. The question had been asked, whether 
the parliamentary titles granted for thirty years past in Ireland under 
the special powers of the land tribunal, had all been found perfect ? 
Now Mr. Walford, with all his various knowledge, might have 
known that a parliamentary or guaranteed title must, of necessity, 
be perfectly good and beyond dispute. Of course errors in such 
conveyances were possible, but the consequences of any such errors 
would fall not on the purchasers with such title, but on others; the 
fact was however (as Mr. Macdonell had rightly stated) that very 
few errors indeed had been from first to last committed. One of 
them was some years ago brought before Parliament. It was the 
claim of Lord Lanesborough to a narrow strip of ground along a 
highway, so narrow that the red line drawn on the map had 
obscured the boundary, and the map being on a very small scale 
the error was only visible on close examination with a magnifying 
glass. This was a fair example of the few mistakes made by the 
Irish Land Court in many thousand deeds of conveyance. The 
proposition placed before the Society this evening was briefly 
this—to create a similar land tribunal for England, and the only 
answer given had been a non possumus; as though all England 
were firmly and irrevocably bound to a clumsy, costly, and very 
verbose system of conveyancing. Now no proposal had been made 
to force on landowners a better system. The proposal made was 
to open for them the portals of a new court which must facilitate 
sales and purchases to an indescribable extent. If they felt it 
desirable to resort to such a mode of relief, surely such ought to be 
open to them. He (Mr. Denny Urlin) protested against the use of 
the term ‘“‘compulsory registration,’ because it was not proposed 
by any one, certainly not by him, that there should be any com- © 
pulsion. All that was asked was a mode of relief, in the shape of 
a land tribunal with a power of conferring indefeasible title, to be 
thrown open to those who for any reason desired to resort to it. 
' One speaker had perhaps given the idea that conveyancing might 
under such a system be abolished; but this was quite imaginary. 
What was required was that the inscribed owner or owners might 
always be able to transfer by a simple deed, analogous to those 
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daily used in the case of railway stock. Now the inscribed owners 
might be, and often would be, trustees only, and the equitable title, 
by settlement, agreement, or otherwise, would be by separate 
instruments not appearing in the register. The Isle of Man had 
been mentioned, and the fact he understood to be this, that in the 
Isle of Man the legal title, as regarded power of sale and transfer, 
was always to be found on a public register, whereas the equitable 
title might (if the parties so desired) be contained in private 
documents, not on the register, and into which a purchaser would, 
in the natural order of things, make no inquiry. This was actually 
the case now in England with regard to all the vast property in all 
railway stocks and shares. Mr. F. Turner had enlivened the 
debate with some humourous remarks; amongst others he had 
scouted the idea of a public register (as of shipping) kept up at 
the public expense. Well, the right method would certainly be 
to make any register of property, whether of landed or any other 
property, self-supporting by means of office fees. This was a 
very small point indeed. It had been said by one speaker that 
the Irish court had become of late years less valuable, because 
the results had become small, by statistical standards; but this 
conclusion was not one which a scientific man would arrive 
at. A land tribunal is a kind of hospital for the cure of titles, 
and a falling off in business proves only that remedial machi- 
nery has worked well. The land tribunal in Ireland has done in 
past years so large an amount of good work, that its comparative 
idleness now is no matter either of wonder or of censure. It was 
invented in 1849 to meet a most pressing emergency, of a kind 
which can hardly now recur. The elements of mischief of that 
particular kind do not now exist to any dangerous extent. Mr. F. 
Turner had alluded to the claims of purchasers of land in Ireland 
to the amount of 50 millions sterling, who had been on completing 
their purchases both legally and morally indemnified by the State 
against all fresh claims by tenants or otherwise. While recognising 
the justice of this claim, he (Mr. Denny Urlin) had thought it 
prudent, in drawing up his paper, not to touch on any “ burning 
question’”’ now discussed in political circles. The President had 
spoken of the landlord class at home, who were specially interested 
in the formation of a new land tribunal, with powers of conferring 
indefeasible title. This was one of the questions of the day. 
Although but a small proprietor, he (Mr. Denny Urlin) had very 
much sympathy with a class on whom an undue share of taxation 
and burdens of all kinds had been placed. It was for many reasons 
desirable to provide that class with the means of selling all or any 
part of their property in open market, and without the factitious 
and unreasonable cost which now besets all such operations, 
Mr. Turner, who was so much afraid of a taxation of the public to 
the extent of a few thousands in return for a great public benefit, 
would be reassured when informed that a duty had always been 
levied in the Irish court since 1858, in aid of the cost of that court. 
With regard to the registry in Middlesex, it was hardly necessary 
to remind any who had the smallest knowledge of the subject, that 
the registry in Middlesex was one of deeds and not of title. The 
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two things were absolutely different. A mere registry of deeds was 
not an advantage, but rather a source of trouble and expense, to 
every person concerned. A registration of title, although a vast 
benefit to the State, could not be introduced suddenly—only by 
slow degrees, on a devolution of ownership; and a land tribunal for 
clearing off incumbrances was the only possible method of bringing 
such a registry into effective operation in Hngland. One speaker 
had questioned the statement with regard to the superior condition 
of the estates which had changed hands under the Irish Acts. This 
was certainly fair matter of opinion, and there were probably some 
small estates where no improvement was visible. His own con- 
clusions were rather based on many larger examples ; and it might 
make his meaning plainer to those who knew Ireland, if he 
adverted to the fact that large tracts of land had passed, under 
the machinery of the land court, into the hands of such men as 
Murland, the Pims, A. Pollok, Caimes of Drogheda, Jameson, 
Baron Martin, and Mitchell Henry. These were but a very 
few examples of a new order of proprietors, men of capital, of 
intellect, and of generosity, and to enroll such amongst the land 
owning class could not have been other than a great benefit to 
Ireland. All parts of Ireland were not alike circumstanced, 
but as to many parts there was no possible doubt of the advan- 
tage derived through the change of ownership into solvent and 
improving hands. The best wishes of -all who really cared for 
Ireland were with landowners of the kind referred to; and the 
question now before the Society was whether great benefits might 
not be obtained by the giving of much extended facilities for 
purchase of lands in England by men of the same class. At 
present the land market is artificially barred, and capitalists, large 
and small, are driven to make their investments in any way but | 
that which they would naturally choose, the soil of their native 
country. 
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On TEMPERATURE and its RuLation to Mortauity: an ILLUSTRATION 
of the Appiication of the Numerican Mernop to the Discovery 
of Trura. By Wittram A. Guy, M.B., Cantab., F.R.S., one 
of the Honorary Presidents of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th March, 1881.] 


Ir is now nearly forty years (see the Journal of our Society, May, 
1843) since I made an attempt to determine the influence of the 
seasons and weather on sickness and mortality here in London. 
Twenty years later, Dr. R. E. Scoresby-Jackson submitted to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh an elaborate paper on the same 
subject, ingeniously illustrated by eight coloured circular diagrams. 
This paper is one that ought not to be passed over by any student 
of such matters who would know how industry intelligently directed 
can be made subservient to the discovery of truth.* 

But the works to which I am anxious this evening to call your 
attention are the well known quarto tract of the younger Heberden, 
published in the first year of this century,f and the learned pro- 
duction of Dr. Thomas Short, issued in the middle of the last 
century.{ 

What Heberden has to say on the subject of this paper will be 
found from p. 46 to p. 59 of his work, under the heading of “ The 
“ Weekly Table of Mortality.” He begins by presenting us with 
Dr. Short’s fifteenth table printed at p. 192, which he inserts rather 
than his eleventh table, because it comprises not the monthly 
number of deaths only, but also the ages at which the deaths hap- 
pened. As I think there will be some advantage in starting with 
the more simple table of the two, I here insert the three columns 
of that table which throw most light on the subject of this paper. 
The entire table will be found at p. 176 of Dr. Short’s work. It is 


* “Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” vol. xxiii, part ii. 
[Since this paper was read, I have been favoured by Dr. Graham Balfour with 
a reference to a very elaborate and exhaustive paper by Alexander Buchan and 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell, published in the “Journal of the Scottish Meteorological 
* Society ’’ for July, 1875, p. 186, of which I shall make some use in these pages. 
—wW. A. Goy. | 

+ “Observations on the Increase and Decrease of different Diseases, and 
* particularly of the Plague.” By William Heberden, jun., M.D., F.R.S., 1801. 
Ato. 

t “New Observations, Natural, Moral, Civil, Political, and Medical, on City, 
“Town, and Country Bills of Mortality. To which are added Large and Clear 
“« Abstracts of the best Avthors who have wrote on that subject ; with an Appendix 
‘on the Weather and Meteors.’ By Thomas Short, M.D, 1750. 8vo. 
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headed, “ Of the London Bills of Mortality Monthly for Fifteen 
“Years, viz., from 1st January, 1732, to lst January, 1747.” 


TABLE L.— Buried. 
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PADIS ook 50s sven oatogenpucssestsnase eens 19,366 19,195 38,561 
Be DEVAL Yrs t: ocdaitees eres seenescsre! 16,559 17,442, 34,001 
UPAPCH whic nccl ate hte eae 17,378 16,643 35,021 
EAD EU ee ee orartac adeatteoneeteoee apes 15,024 16,022 30,046 
ML Vipin dds orsvennanstesss Pnopanerebenenes 16,944 16,325 33,269 
gPRIILO Mrs F Airer beer Al An thks Manes 13,850 14,021 27,871 
OLY rota tats SP es ends isha eee ed 12,689 12,799 25,488 
VAN GUSG Bicietse eet cat Rs eas 14,934 14,520 29,454 
Septem Der i-5. cc. sss svsctedee wens 15,562 15,644 31,206 
October Laie ee eee 14,825 15,868 30,693 
Novem ber biti 0 ik deeeteny 15,345 16,281 31,626 
DSCOIN DORs Fale oieer iin decdetees 15,312 16,287 81,599 

Dotalawece..O0e 187,788 191,047 378,835 





I call this a table of Record or Reference, and will proceed to 
inquire what steps we ought to take in order to convert it into a 
table of Analysis or Discovery. How shall we arrange these figures 
so that they may reveal to us some truth? At present they are 
all confusion. Let us try to put order into them. 

I assume, to begin with, that the figures of the table are such an 
approximation to the real numbers as fairly to represent what 
happened to a considerable number of the inhabitants of London in» 
the aggregate of several successive years, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, 

The table, if we question it aright, will have something to reveal 
to us about the relation of the months and seasons of the year, and 
of that which most distinctly characterises them—their temperature 
——to the mortality : for I assume the greater influence of tempera- 
ture on mortality, when compared with all other atmospheric condi- 
tions which can be measured and recorded by instruments, to be 
clearly established both by Heberden (to say nothing of earlier 
writers on this subject) and by Scoresby-Jackson. On the face 
of the table as it stands, the maximum mortality occurs in January 
(one of the winter months), and the minimum in July (a summer 
month), and that both for males and females. Is this because 
January is cold and July warm, for temperature is obviously the 
element in which the two months differ most ? The way to find this | 
out is to arrange the figures of the table by cold and hot months 
respectively. 

But the months, like the weeks of which they consist, are but 
arbitrary divisions of time, and so are the seasons. May we not sub- 
stitute for our seasons something more in accordance with the nature 
of things? That which we call winter in our climate does not 
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embrace all the coldest months, nor that which we call swmmer all the . 
hottest; and spring, which resembles autwmmn in the medium character 
of its temperature, is separated from it by the four warmest months. 
The vulgar division of the year into four quarters of three months 
each (first quarter, January, February, March; second quarter, 
April, May, June; third quarter, July, August, September; fourth 
quarter, October, November, December), does not readily lend itself 
to a scientific treatment of the relations existing between the 
two obviously allied conditions, temperature and ‘mortality: For 
between the average temperature of January, February, and March, 
and the average temperature of October, November, and: December, 
the difference is less than.2 degrees (1°9). We clearly improve on 
this division of the year when we substitute for it four groups of 
three months each, making December, January, and February to 
stand for winter; March, April, and May for spring; June, July, 
and August for summer; and September, October, and November 
for autumn. On an average of the five years 1838-42, the tempera- 
tures of these four seasons-and their differences stood thus: 





TABLE II. 
Average | Differ. | Average | Differ- 
Quarters... Tem- Seasons. Tem-- 


peratures. | euces. peratures. | ences.. 

















Ist qr., Jan——Mar....| 42°9 1*9 | Winter. Dec.—Feb...| 38°8 P2%6 
2nd ,, April—June| 55:1 12-2 | Spring. Mar.—May..| 48°6 9°8 
3rd _,, July—Sept...| 62°1 4°0 |Summer. June—Aug.|. 63°5 14:9 
4th ,, Oct.—Dec. ..| 44°8 17°3 | Autumn. Sept.—Nov.| 51°4 12° 





A glance at this tabular comparison will show the superiority 
of seasons over quarters, when temperature is the element to be 
inquired into. The differences between season and season are much 
more evenly, and therefore much more conveniently distributed ; 
and it will be seen that between the winter and summer temperature 
there is an average difference of nearly 25 degrees (24°7°), such a 
difference as may be expected to make itself felt in the record of 
deaths, This difference is also in excess. of that between the first 
and third quarter by 5:5° degrees. 

But there is a better division of the year than either of the fore- 
going; I mean a division into three periods of four months each. 
The four hottest months being June, July, August, and September ; 
the four coldest, December, January, February, and March; and the 
four temperate, April, May, October, and November. This division 
has one or two obvious advantages. In the first place, it creates 
for comparison two extremes and an average. In the second place 
it necessitates only one act of rectification, and that only needed 
when we are not dealing with a leap year. The temperate and the 
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hot months consist each of 122 days, and so do the cold months in 
leap year. In other years, the three periods are made of equal 
length by adding to the four cold months the fraction =4,. 

The average temperatures for these three divisions of the year, 
and the differences between them, are shown in the following 
table :-— 

















TABLE IIT. 
_ Divisions. Te bets Nia Differences. 
Four coldest months............ 40°0 Pp oe 
ga CEMMPOSTALE ,, accorgeeer-s 49°4 9°4 
», ‘hottest aa ik eee range 62,°3 129 
Difference between the 
four coldest and four -—- 22°3 


hottest months ............ 





By this arrangement, too, the average temperature of the four 
cold months (40:0°)-is-widely separated from that of the four hot 
months (62°3°). 

Let us now convert our table of Record and Reference (Table I) 
into a table of Analysis and Discovery, by grouping its figures in 
accordance with this three-fold division :-— 














Tasie LV. 
Burials. 
Months. 

Males. Females. Totals. 
December’ ........s0000004- 15,312 16,287 31,599 
January veces (a0 is 19,366 © 19,195 38,561 
Pebruatag sn wnt tncens 16,559 17,442 34,001 
DEAT oc ncscagsotss seas oat: 17,378 16,643 34,021 

68,615 69,567 138,182 
Mord Mineo Bone See ge | 15,024 15,022 30,046 
IVEY a ioncckdbanswevanet es tepte Ueact 16,944 16,325 33,269 
October ces sussesscssnsnee 14,825 15,868 30,693 
November oissicssccduesree 15,345 16,281 31,626 

62,138 63,496 125,634 
Fie Ae. keene neers 13,850 14,021 29,871 
bath yt ALEK Weseder ovo 12,689 12,799 25,488 
AOUSG pl sts casero tbneneenes 14,934 14,520 29,454 
September’ ........ssssseeseoee 15,562 15,644 31,206 








573035 56,984 114,019 
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The higher mortality incident to the four cold months of the 
year as compared with the four hot months, both in males and 
females, is brought to distinct relief by this simple arrangement 
of the figures of the earlier table. The intermediate position of the 
four temperate months is made equally manifest; so that, without 
any need of rectification of the figures of the first four months, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the mortality is greatly in excess in 
the cold season of the year. A simple calculation shows that if 
55 in 100 die in the colder months, only 45 die in the warmer. 
Among individual months, January shows the highest figure, and 


July the lowest. 


The figures of this table, then, afford a complete justification of 
Heberden’s first proposition, that ‘‘ the whole number of deaths is 
“ oreatest in January, February, and March, and least in J une, 
“ July, and August.’ This was true of the early part of the 
eighteenth century here in London. It may not have been true in 
Greece or Italy, or even in England in earlier periods of its history,* 
but we know it to be true of the England of to-day. Nor is it true 
only of the London of the early part of the eighteenth century, for 
Heberden appeals to Dr. Short’s registers of five-and-twenty different 
country towns in England in proof that the deaths follow the same 
rule in the provinces as in the metropolis; and Woollcombe+ embo- 
dies in one table, at the end of his work, the results obtained for 
no less than thirteen different countries, cities, towns, and groups 
of towns. I have rearranged this table, and have calculated the 
ratio per cent. of the mortality in winter and summer :— 


* It is not to be expected that the true relation of temperature and mortality 
would have revealed itself at that early period, when the plague prevailed to such 
an extent that among seventeen years for which we have weekly particulars of the 
number of deaths, it never destroyed less than 996 persons in one year. But I 
have thought it worth while to calculate the figures for four of those years in which 
the deaths by plague were least numerous. They are the years 1606, 1630, 1640, 
and 1643. Having subtracted week by week for each of these years, the deaths 
by plague and parish infection, I found that in 1606 the deaths followed the order 
now prevailing, the figures being as follows :—four cold months, 1,865; four tem- 
perate months, 1,625; four hot months, 1,415. In 1640 the smallest number of 
deaths occurred in the hot months, but in the other two years (1630 and 1643), 
the mortality varied directly as the temperature—greatest in the hot months, less 


in the temperate, least in the cold. The facts for these seventeen years will be 
found in “A Collection of the Yearly Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1758 inclu- 


“ sive, together with several other Bills of an earlier date,’ with several additions 
from Graunt, Petty, Corbyn Morris, &c., 1759. 

+ “ Remarks on the Frequency and Fatality of different Diseases, particularly 
“ on the Progressive Increase of Consumption, with Observations on the Influence 
* of the Seasons on Mortality.” By William Woollcombe, M.D., 1808. 
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TaBLE VY, 
ul 2 1 2 
pee Deaths. 

of Places. Ratio per Cent. 

Years. Winter. | Summer. 
13 SWOECON 5 ccitst mcwvasnepnecdecewsnness crea 20,690 | 18,880 52 48 
60 Vevay, Switzerland..............000. 2,140 1,697 56 44 
B celal Stocksnolin whys tec lessisestevsacessees 1,515 1,139 57 43 
15 London), ers e ewe acne 146,917 | 122,612 54 46 
9 Manghesber j).i05 guste tee 2,427 1,788 57 43 
6 Plymouth coc weotemeeve sc ccnieeece 1,446 1,003 59 41 
zl DGS Gotan, Seren ele Vere ee me 1,210 956 56 44 
3 Chester -ainied a... Rerkegussoes se 4:78 340 58 42 
8 IW BETIN EVO Sy cossten tore sais tiay tk 968 692 58 42 
40 bea A Tyan Mylan (ot Mts RINE ooh 829 645 56 44 
20 GrasnsDOrOUR Die g tree sein treet 765 590 56 44 
5 Eccles, near Manchester............ 455 415 2 48 

Twenty-five country towns in |, 

WDA <9 621 IR a Cr it i 66,857) 12,508 56 44 


It will be observed that in this series of facts there is not a 
single exception to the rule that winter is more fatal to life than 
summer, though the excess of winter mortality ranges from the low 
figure of 52 per cent. to the high figure of 59. 

The high mortality of the winter months may, therefore, be 
taken as a fact placed beyond the reach of doubt; but we have yet 
to consider the larger question of the relative position, in respect of 
temperature and mortality, of the three groups of four months 
each, including the four temperate months. 

The three aggregates of burials for the three cold, temperate, 
and hot sections of the year, as deduced from the table which 
Heberden gives at p. 48, are 66,357; 61,991; and 52,508. Here we 
have the same order as above; but the maximum monthly mortality 
is shifted from January to March and April, and the minimum to 
August and September. So also with the seven years’ register of 
burials of the city of York, published by Dr. White, and quoted by 
Heberden at p. 49. The four cold months figure for 1,210 deaths, 
the four temperate for 1,009, and the four hot months for 956, while 
the months of January and July resume their places at the top and 
bottom of the monthly return of deaths. 

I ought here to mention, that when I wrote my paper in 1843, 
I was not aware that any writer had proposed to group the months 
by fours. But having lately had occasion to refer to Price’s great 
work on “ Reversionary Payments,” I find that, though he did not 
propose to divide the year into three periods of four months each, 
he brought the months of June, July, August, and September 
together under the name of summer, and December, January, 
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February, and March under the name of winter. By adding 
together the figures for the two spring and autumn months, I have 
been able to construct the following table, which -refers to six places 
in England and abroad. The figures of the table have been rectified 
by allowing for the shortness of the four winter months :— 


TasLE VI.—Deaths in the Three Sections of the Year, as given for the 
undermentioned places by Dr. Price.* 

















Deaths. 
Places. : 
Four Winter | Four Temperate | Four Summer 

_ Months. Months. Months: 
Sweden (published 1772)... 20,808 20,886 18,880 
Stockholm ( 4 b yore aoneed olga 1,216 1,384 E515 
Gainsborough............. ln Suh Tarek eee ae 973 735 590 
(if 9 teeta ee Panera le 974 788 692 
SE EICEWES | cent. ;, Sicsticrs taeda Miieeteavs 2,440 2,120 1,788 
Eccles, near Manchester ..............0006: 458 4.60 415 


In this table, though Sweden and Stockholm show a slight 
excess of deaths in the four temperate months over those of the 
four cold months, three out of the four English towns follow the 
rule presently to be established, which places the cold and hot 
months at the two extremes of mortality, and the four temperate 
months in the intermediate position. With the one exception of 
Stockholm, it will be seen that the mortality of the winter months 
largely exceeds that of the summer. 

The same order of the four quarters of the year prevailed, as 
Heberden tells us, at Edinburgh and Paris, and throughout Sweden. 
But at Marseilles and Montpellier a wholly different state of 
things prevailed, as he shows by a table also inserted at page 49. 
In lieu of the mortality varying as the temperature, the four cold 
months displaying the highest and the four hot months the lowest 
mortality, the figures stand thus :— 








Tasxe VII. 
Marseilles. Montpellier. 
June, July, August, September ................ 6,920 4,021 
December, January, February, March .... 6,761 3,363 
April, May, October, November................ 6,618 2,960 








If, as is probably the case, the three groups of four months 
correspond in these southern districts of France to the coldest, 


* “Observations on Reversionary Payments,” &c., &c. By Richard Price, 
D.D., F.R.S., sixth edition, B. W. Morgan, F.R.S., 1803. Vol. ii, p. 185. 
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hottest, and temperate divisions of the year, we have them ranged 
in the same order in either place, namely, the four hot, the four 
cold, and the four temperate months, so that if we mark the four 
months of greatest mortality by the figure 3, the four months of 
least mortality by the figure 1, and the four months of intermediate 
mortality by the figure 2, we shall have the following contrast :— 





Taste VIII. 
Cold. Hot. Temperate. 
England, Sweden, Edinburgh, and Paris .... 3 I 2 
Marseilles and Montpellier .........ceseseee eee 2 3 1 


These figures give us good reason to believe that the order of 
the seasons, as it prevails in the more temperate climates, does not 
obtain in warmer countries; and it is likely that the Roman 
physician Celsus made reference to the warmer parts of Italy, when 
he penned the well-known statement, that the healthiest season was 
the spring, then the winter, then summer, and lastly the autumn.* 
The figures for Marseilles and Montpellier agree in placing the 
Roman spring at the top of the scalet as the healthiest season, and 
the Roman autumn at the bottom as the most fatal to life. 

Having now converted Short’s eleventh table, which presents us 
with the deaths that took place among the population of London 
during the early part of the last century, from a table of reference 
into a table of discovery, by arranging the figures in accordance 
with the probable theory that temperature to a great extent governs 
mortality, and found that theory to be justified by the figures, l 
proceed to treat Short’s more elaborate table, the fifteenth of his 
series, given in full by Heberden at p. 47, in the same way, that 
is to say, I shall first give the table itself, and then submit it to the 
same process of analysis by rearrangement, as I have already adopted 
in respect of Short’s eleventh table. This table is described as a 
table “‘ for fifteen years, viz., from Ist January, 1728, to lst January, 
“1743, being monthly, and begins with January and ends with 
‘** December.” It comprises an aggregate of 405,951 deaths. For 
reasons presently to be explained, I have distinguished the maxi- 
mum and minimum figures of the table by characteristic marks. 


' * “Tgitur saluberrimum ver est; proxime deinde ab hoc, hiems; periculosior 
* sstas ; autumnus longe periculosissimus.” Lib II, cap. i. 
+ For further remarks on this subject, see Appendix A. 
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As this table was extracted by Heberden from Dr. Short’s work, 
I first collated the one table with the other, and found that 
Heberden’s table contained two misprints, one of slight importance, 
the other so considerable as to seriously affect the results. It added 
1,000 to the figure in the fifth line of the sixth column, and as it 
happened, gave rise to: the solitary exception to the rule presently 
to be referred to. | 

Having made this necessary correction, I proceed, as I did with 
Table I, to transform’ it from a table of reference into a table of 
discovery; and I begin with the column of deaths for all ages. 
When I arrange the figures of this column in three groups of four 
months each—the four coldest, four hottest, and four temperate 
months—I find the totals to fall into the same order as in Table TV= 
the figures being as follows :— 

Four coldest months, 146,917 ; four temperate months, reed : 
four hottest months, 122,611. 

So that again, and for a different series of years, we have the 
mortality varying inversely as the temperature. The figures of the 
two distinct series of fifteen years: (the first fifteen ranging from 
1728 to 1743; those of the second series from 1732 to 1747) yield 
the same results, and’so far confirm each other. If, now, we place 
the figures of the two series side by side, we may perhaps discover 
one or more other points-of resemblance :— 



























TABLE X. 

Months. 1732-47. 1728-43. 
December ...........502. 3 I 599 39,952 
Panay. ee es. 28,561 37,682 
ODI BEY sie sascnsne ss soos ee 34,001 36,157 
PPA PGI ects se tneet s Possnsevcn- 34,021 37,126. 

138,182 146,917 

PEACE LL Sapte ccarnettiecettetos sc 30,046 34,242 
IVE GY Saas taedscoyst ess cxsecys- 33,269 33,410 
COCLODER arerpsesasccs acto sss 30,693 34,590 
November ..........0..... 31,626 34,181 
125,634 136,423 

FUNG! Te cas cctineee se chawees 27,871 30,197 
5 ls eae pees Ores rare 25,488 28,210 
TAU) At ote 29,454 30,829 
September. .........0++.+. 31,206 33,375 
eE14,019 122,611 

3372835 405,951 





The first noticeable coincidence between these two columns of 
figures is, that though the figures, both for the months and groups 
of months, differ throughout, the differences between the extreme 
numbers for the cold and hot seasons approximate very closely. 





— 
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The difference between the extremes in the first column is 24,163, 
and in the second column 24,306. 

Another fact worthy of notice is that when the figures of the 
three sections of the year are reduced to centesimal proportions of 
the totals, the percentages expressed in round numbers are iden- 
tical. They are as follows :— 

‘Four cold months, 37 per cent.; four temperate months, 33 per 
cent.; four hot months, 30 per cent. 

I am not sure that the true state of the case will be made more 
clear by the use of tables of illustration; but I append two roughly 
drawn to scale; the one presenting the facts of the first column by a 
square, the other those of the second by a pyramidal arrangement. 
The second form lends itself to illustrations of maxima, minima, 
and average figures; the first form is perhaps less convenient.* 


Illustrative Table A. Illustrative Table B. 


12,548 
11,615 





114,019 


122,611. 





Resuming now the study of Table IX, I first distinguish the 
maxima from the minima in the several columns by characteristic 
signs.’ By so doing I convert this table of reference into what I 
may term a Tentative Table. It teaches me at once two facts, which 
obviously merit further investigation, namely, that after the fifth 
year of life, the highest mortality occurs uniformly, at all ages, im 
one or other of the first three months of the year, January, February, 
and March, and the lowest in one or other of the three months 
June, July, and August, and that in six out of nine instances the 
signs for the maxima and minima run parallel. To this rule it is 
true that, as the table stands (no correction having been made for 
the different lengths of the months), the period of 5 to 10 shows 
two exceptions; April and September both exhibit the same 
minimum number, 1,168. But if the number of days in these two 
months is raised to the level of thirty-one days, the anomaly at 
once disappears; and August, and not September, shows the lowest 
number of deaths. This needful correction made, there is but one 
exception to the rule, namely, the age from 2 to 5. Here then we 
have encouragement to proceed further with our inquiry by con- 
verting our table of reference into a table of discovery. This is 
done in Table XI, in which the months are grouped, as in Tables [V 
and XII, into three sections of four each :— 


* Both these forms are illustrated in Dr. Mayr’s work on the “Theory and 
“‘ Practice of Statistics,’ and have been in use among English statists. 
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If we deal with this table as with Table IX, that is to say, if we 
distinguish the maximum, minimum, and also the average figures 
by appropriate marks (for the maxima a cross, for the minima a 
solid dot, and for the average an open circle) we see at once that 
the indications of Table IX have not misled us. The maxima, 
minima, and averages cease to present irregular curves, and become 
for all ages after 5, straight lines. In other words, they display 
perfectly uniform relations. The cold months are marked with the 
highest death-rate, the hot months with the lowest, the temperate 
months take the intermediate places. It will also be seen that, for 
infants under 2 years, the minimum mortality conforms to the rule 
of the ages after 5. But here a curious and instructive fact has to 
be noticed. According to the table as it stands, the intermediate 
mortality for children from 2 to 5 years of age, obtains in the hot 
months, inasmuch as the deaths exceed those of the cold months 
by 55. But I purposely abstained from making the rectification of 
one day for the cold months, a rectification rendered necessary by 
the occurrence among them of the month of February. This recti- 
fication, when worked out, required an addition of one day to be 
made to those four months for all the years comprised in the table 
that are not leap years. This rectification adds 72 deaths, and 
raises the number 11,905 to 11,977, or 17 in excess of 11,960. In 
other words, the last figure but one in the second column of the 
table becomes the minimum for the age from 2 to 5, and as a con- 
sequence, there is not a single exception to the rule that the least 
death-rate falls in the hottest months.* 

I have not extended this rectification to the other columns of 
this table, but have applied it to the figures of the table which 
follows. In that table I have given the deaths for the several 
ages, with rectifications for the cold months, and I have added 
three columns of figures showing the approximate percentages for 
the three groups of cold, temperate, and hot months. It may be 
fitly called a table of discovery by arrangement or adjustment; and 
as such, may be commended as a powerful instrument for the dis- 
covery of truth in the domain of statistics. 

* The rectification required is as follows:—In the fifteen years comprised in 


the table there are eleven years that are not leap years. A day, or 73> of the 
total deaths, has therefore to be added for eleven out of the fifteen years. 
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TasLE XII. 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Four Cold. Tenpate Four Hot. | Approximate Percentage. 
BiG Forge’ ARS ieee peel 50,446 50,841 47,673 
CATS IE 9 eee A Ai 11,979 12,314 11,960 
‘RL: CEM Faecal ad +) B17y 4,796 A457 72 
DOS AU ns Be iertonteus 4,576 4,202 4,007 
7 ties | LR RS MAG 11,464 10,251 9,256 
BUF AOA re. ute eka 13,622 12,831 10,704 
BOR DOLE ute ob: hoe: 14,284 12,514 11,030 
BOs, COs ee eee 13,560 10,473 9,524 
GOs Oss ee he 9,978 8,624 6,636 
TO" SBOE Bee 4,763 5,873 4,411 
SO sh EN Se es AtAg ey a oe te 2,220 
90 and upwards ......... 813 525 427 








The results embodied in this table are of singular interest, for 
they add a new fact to our knowledge of the relation of temperature 
to mortality. Heberden laid great stress upon the truth that cold 
is the most effective cause of a high death-rate. But he thought 
that it produced its deleterious effects chiefly on persons above 60, 
and in a less degree on the consumptive. He did not make such a 
use of his figures as to discover the broad truths, 1. That the lowest 
mortality occurs at all ages in the summer, and with the exception 
of infants and children from 2 to 5 years of age, the highest in the 
winter; and 2. That the contrast between the high mortality of 
the cold months and the low mortality of the hot months becomes 
more apparent as age advances. I show this in the annexed illus- 
tration, by three curves, the maximum mortality being represented 
by the strong line, the minimum by the faint line, and the inter- 
mediate by the broken line. The lines roughly represent the 
approximate percentages of Table XII. 


Illustrative Table C. 





In this case the curves certainly help us to realise more clearly 
than the figures themselves the fact, that as age advances the two 
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extremes of high and low mortality separate more and more widely 
from each other. 

I shall now make the attempt to ascertain the diseases to which 
this high and low mortality are to be respectively attributed, so as 
to carry the inquiry beyond its present limits. 

We know that cold weather is fatal to the aged, and we ascribe 
this their mortality to bronchitis as its leading cause. Perhaps we 
shall find that what is true of the bronchitis of old age is true in a 
less degree of the diseases of the lungs in the earlier periods of life, 
as well as of some diseases of other organs. 

I have already stated that Heberden recognised the effect of 
cold in enhancing the mortality from consumption, but he does this 
without producing the figures that warrant his belief. Yet the 
materials for such a comparison are presented to us in his table for 
the three years 1797, 1798, and 1799, and I give the result for each 
year, and for the aggregate of the three years in the table that 
follows. I am also able, from the same source, to give the deaths 
from asthma, arranged in the same way, in Table XIV, and I may 
state (though I do not deem it necessary to construct a table for the 
purpose) that the aggregate figures for the three years, as obtained 
from the same source, are as follow :— 

Cold months, 3,765; temperate months, 2,710; hot months, 
2,189. 


TaBLE XIII.—Deaths by Consumption in the Three Years 1797-99. 












































Months. L797 hp) 1798) L799: Totals. 

DMCC DOT ss ins sisdeup, ~ Sheen sasha vens s 437 430 515 1,382 
BEI 1, 1h denies nan decdusneprscnrede ty 600 447 536 1,583 
MPO RUGEY 28 rxcciessocens cass tovotsngevacnnee- 414 449 451 1,314 
OH ION AEN hac sheetensvtih 617 439 364 1,420 
Four cold months ............ 2,189 1,869 1,866 5,934 
BLD adeent toys osuessedesidtsSeecnanaepiseess 385 387 595 1,367 
as PVE cgi icncnrnsndantcenttesy<doe 472, 444 405 1328 
REE a ccen sory tEsastesegess As teaee ses 314 367 4.24, 1,105 
PUP VCTUOH hc scinsetacasccsecertecteatate 344 364 333 1,041 
Four temperate months ....| 1,515 1,562 1,757 4,834 
MTP Ter ees ec tecsbscek devsdene ds 336 349 340 Hoag 
PRM eae ee ish ssedunts betes /.nzpiasveqgean? 293 384 363 1,040 
PERERA a hacatts aveandscpoasdsornacebekea’, 350 268 290 908 
7 UU aes Re Se Re 239 318 263 820 

















Four hot months................ 1,290 1,396 1,330 4,016 
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TaspLE X1V.—Deaths by Asthma in the same Years. 
eee ene en 
























































Months. 1797. 1798. 1799. Totals. 

December ....-.2----dsserssscerreesonseeneees 39 50 106 195 
JANUATY....cssescsereereresseseneneesensenenes 88 56 114 258 
February ssssscsseceesseseeesscescseeneneees 63 54 117 234 
WR elah —bessceuacnamacocescaneocog oc icnaice 147 5 8 63 23 8 

Four cold months ............ 325 231 400 956 
Avil veccceceeeererereeseeneeereneeeenereneee 65 39 81 roe 
INIAY atest nt are seeeohtgereoestereceet 30 38 48 116 
Detohar coerancal eri eee 31 20 19 40 
IN OVE IDOL vceset-chacress>-seinavstasereiegnee 27 35 35 97 

Four temperate months...) 153 132 183 468 
eine alder cowiesscca avenwteergesd 13 22 36 41 
JULY veeesopscsssrsnenenseccenerersesensovencass 14 27 24 65 
AUGUSE .seccecececececneeereseesenneetenenens 16 II 25 52 
September.....csesereeesrerereneseneee 19 24 22 65 

Four hot months......-....0+ 66 89 113 2.68 


Table XIII fully justifies what Heberden said of consumption 
as most fatal in the cold months. Table XIV shows how fatally cold 
affects the asthmatic. The mortality in the cold months exceeds, as 
it will be seen, that of the hot months to a very remarkable degree. 
While the death-rate by consumption in the cold months in no year 
of the three amounts to double the rate of the hot months, in the 
case of the asthmatic it is more than twice as great in one year, 
nearly fourfold in a second, and close upon fivefold in a third. 
Nor is there any exception to the rule in any of the years com- 
prised in either of the tables. 

We see now why the lesser mortality of the hot season, already 
known to prevail among persons above 60, should extend through 
the whole of life for all ages without exception, and the greater 
mortality of the cold season, with the single exception of children 
under 2 years of age. Cold proves fatal in infancy and childhood 
mainly through the difficulty which must exist in maintaining a 
suitable temperature in union with a healthy atmosphere. Even 
in childhood the wasting maladies entered as consumption make 
themselves felt in the register of deaths, while the disease known as 
pulmonary consumption sweeps off a fifth or so of all who die 
between early youth and old age, and asthma and bronchitis com- 
plete the harvest of death among the aged. 

There is another disease, or, to speak more precisely, another 
precursor of death in the chief diseases of the internal viscera 
(heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys), which attack chiefly middle-aged 
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and aged adults, and which finds a place in Heberden’s tables. I 
mean dropsy. The figures under this heading for the same three 
years, 1797-99, are given in the annexed table :— 


TABLE XV.—Deaths headed Dropsy in the same Years. 




































































Months. 1797. 1798. 1799. Totals. 
PROUD OP £15 0.bavecosanesshs ay levsacthedens 87 58 122 2.64 
BEE ATBUANIY cited shag edte cong naclctresosbenewtdose 91 78 88 259 
OUND, 5. reins oi sdubecospagbdos- 56 97 75 228 
PESTA Oriile ccsactrtes si sh rode Sec aaeaeatees 90 80 63 23% 
Four cold months. ............ 343 235 348 1,022 
Ba Pale tess snags tees vag sustv aed Rote: 5 638. >, 69 100 237 
EL See SRI Soy ee Aerie Sao OR nx:, 75 76 243 
LES SS ERR RD A a ee 70 58 74, 202 
BME TV CRY«.fcattte ocgv eked eestieness 66 48 77 191 
Four temperate months ....} 296 250 327 873 
SEAM GIE IGss vO ese keth oes s ebEd Rk sce 54 45 69 168 
AUR i hci tiene dh dde ddsasghh Lye 61 54 93 2.08 
DAUR A os na Tania nna hop edomcakito rng) 56 61 47 164 
BEE ODES: 2 cassiciresstrs teaser winninn ae ts, 46 59 155 
Four hot months................ 234 218 284 435 





Dropsy, then, follows the rule of the better defined diseases 


_ which chiefly attack the adult. Cold is most, and heat least, 


fatal to those who suffer in this way, while the temperate months 
again occupy an intermediate position. 

Again, there is a miscellaneous group of causes of death to be 
found in Heberden’s tables, under the heading “ Apoplexy, palsy, 
“‘ suddenly,” the facts being given for nine years (namely, the six 
years 1763-68, and the three years 1797-99). As this group presents 
some points of interest, I present the figures in Table XVI, having 
rectified the numbers for the three seasons by reducing them to the 
same number (eighteen). In this case also the winter season shows 
itself as the time of greatest mortality, and the summer season as 


that of lowest mortality in seven years out of nine, and in the 


ageregate of the whole. But in one instance the mortality of the 
four temperate months exceeds that of the winter season, and in 
one instance also falls short of the mortality of the summer season ; 
but in both cases the difference is very small. If we convert the 
totals into percentages, we obtain 41 as the percentage for the cold 
season, 28 as that for the hot season, and 31 as that for the tempe- 
rate season, which in this as in previous tables occupies an inter- 
mediate place. 
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TaBLe X VI.—Apoplexy, Palsy, Suddenly, Nine Years 1763-68, and 1797-99. 






































December ......... 20 4 2961 42.0) i20)) 34. sl Sota ltee Sal eae eee 
SPATUATY, o..nsceesess 33 32 22 | sad Ae 39 | 45 45 30 
February... 29 | 24 | 23 | 85 | 26°) “43 | 28 | 300) 34 
ME BP CD o>. Saccsee. 19g. (20.4) 29 N17 isto 80 Geegony, SDumaes 

4,cold months*|101 |111 | 124 {109 | 145 |1838 |140 |127 | 142 | 1,142 
BRIE Vavomnsestogarss 22 | (220 269 he 22 cess i area 
DM eytee adc sesaa te 30 | 381 Qn PLO! POZO A Zou Lig chal elke ans 
OcGDOR cheng 30.4 (23.\ 06 BLS ae 1 eho ez onl 2 Oley 
November ........ 31 34 30 18 17 16 22 25 34 

seaplane oak oa ae By Lepr BE ee MTS 76 98 | 125 860 

months* .... 3 94 

Je BE eer WET. Aeo £25 26 2A eee Sere 
wl LLY Meetoece soos 239) AeA) P25 eee0 | COS ee ae ea 
phna Oat dens Reacts Boal BLO tie 3 017 Rezo Mehl tes 23) 29 
September ........ 16 1320 fiisg 1180 Po23 | 20-1 204).22.4..23 

4 hot. months* | 81 | 78 | 86 | 97 | 89 | 8% | 78 | 90 | 98 780 





* The totals in these lines do not correspond with the totals of the figures 
for the four months, as additions have had to be made in some cases in order 
to equalise the number of weeks and days in the three divisions of the year. 
Each division is supposed to consist of eighteen weeks. 





Convulsions may be said to be to the disorders and diseases of 
infancy what dropsy is to the diseases of the adult. They are rather 
forerunners than causes of death. Heberden’s tables comprise this 
heading, and I am able to present in the annexed table the results 
for the three years 1797-99 :— 


Tasie X VII.—Convulsions. 





December? ............scecceeees ERS ie 
January 
Webrugiy, teen reins catnies 2: 
March 


CeCe eee eee wwHe Her esereeeeHesereee 


COO e eee eee ewe eeoeeereeerToereeeeeHEee 


eeeeeeeeores 


Cem ee emer nese eee eee rere eereceeseeeeesenes 


COOH ere Here Hore Here HeeHH eee Ese Derr eeeeeee 


POR Reem ewe eee Oe ee ee sees sees eres eee ei ee 


1797. 
344, 
336 
279 
329 
1,417 
300 
334 
320 
341 
1,295 
255 
204: 
371 
331 














1798. 


344 
409 
329 
319 











1,474 
291 
Bos 
3°9 
246 


1,149 





267 
302 
297 
333 


1,269 


1799. 





419 
411 
344 
265 





1,439 





450 
301 
364 
269 


1,216 


245 
271 
246 
217 





1,036 


45330 


3,660 


3,565 
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It will be seen that the figures for the first and third of the 
three years, as well as the totals, follow the usual order. The four 
cold months are most fatal, the four hot months least fatal, the 
four temperate months intermediate. The totals reduced to a per- 
centage yield for the three seasons in their order the numbers 37 per 
cent., 32 per cent., and 31 per cent., the cold months contrasting 
strongly both with the temperate and the hot months; but the 
difference between the last two being inconsiderable. In this con- 
vulsions differ from most other causes or precursors of death. 

It will be observed that the diseases comprised in Tables XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVI, and XVII all belong to the category of causes of 
death which vary inversely as the temperature, and display remark- 
able numerical differences. This will become more apparent if the 
larger figures of the tables are reduced to percentage proportions, 
thus :-— 


TasLE X VIII.—Approximate Percentage. 





Cold. Temperate. Hot. 


COO FH 6) 8 (0) | eo Oo ee 40 33 24 
(DRS apie eee ys 27 16 
LS, US Rae ee op 39 33 28 
MOY, CoCi eel sci oh.ckececnyeses 4I 31 28 
BEV SEO TES Poo e560. k aoe ski bendedee! 38 32 30 


5 SS ES SS 


The influence of these diseases on the mortality at all ages 
proves predominant over other causes of death, of which some act 
directly as the temperature, and others follow an order of their own, 
that is to say, prove fatal neither in an inverse nor in a direct order. 

The diseases returned in the bills of mortality as colic, flax, 
gripes, and looseness, belong to the category of those of which the 
fatality varies directly as the temperature, the hottest months being 
the most fatal, while the coldest are least destructive to life. I 
append the corrected figures for the six years 1763 to 1767 inclusive, 
and 1795 :— 


Taste XIX.—Deaths by Colic, Flux, ke. 


Four coldest months, from ........ 6 to 42 average of the six years 136 
,, temperate months, from .... 10 ,, 34 J 141 
» hottest . ee a ery | » 156 


Fever and small-pox both afford examples of diseases of the 
exceptional order, which do not vary directly or inversely with 
temperature; thus :— 

VOL. XLIV. PART II. 'r 
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TABLE XX. 
Months. 
Four Cold. Four Temperate. Four Hot. 
HOVE D VOES),nipsetevcsoncateon teres 8,631 8,787 8,020 
Small pox (5 years)... 4,509 3,844 3,983 


So that the deaths from fever are most numerous in the mixed 
temperate months of spring and autumn, the cold and the hot 
months following in order; while the largest mortality from small- 
pox occurs in the cold months, which are followed in their order by 
the hot and temperate months. 

There is also a difference worthy of remark in the order of the 
seasons, or divisions, of the year in at least one of the group of 
zymotic diseases, according as the disease is epidemic or non- 
epidemic. It seemed reasonable to expect that measles would 
follow the inverse order of diseases aggravated by cold; and so it 
turns out to be in three non-epidemic years, when the figures stand 
thus :— 

Four cold months, 77 deaths; four temperate months, 66 ; four 
hot months, 49. While in a series of epidemic years there were no 
less than 139 deaths in each of the groups of temperate and hot 
months, made up of different numerical elements for the four 
months, and only 30 deaths for the four cold months. 

But I must here remind the reader that I have been dealing 
hitherto with numerical returns which date as far back as the 
interval from 1732 to 1747, or with Heberden’s tables, which begin 
with 1763 and end with 1799. (See his work from p. 8 to p. 27.) 
In referring to them I cannot withhold the expression of my sur- 
prise that numerical returns of a date so remote, and open to so 
many obvious objections, should have yielded to my method of treat- 
ment results, stamped, as it seems to me they are, with the characters 
of the highest probability, if not of positive certainty. But be this 
as it may, it is but natural that I should seek to know whether 
more recent returns confirm or invalidate, as the case may be, the 
inferences I have drawn from those earlier documents. With this 
object in view, it was but natural that I should turn to the work of 
Dr. Scoresby-Jackson, to which I referred at the beginning of this 
paper. In Table C of his elaborate paper I find all the numerical 
elements required for an answer to my inquiry. I present the 
figures in the subjoined tables :— 
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TABLE X XI. 





Deaths from all Causes. 
Average of 


the 
1857. | 1858. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. Six Years. 



































































































































PECGMADOL 5..s.cccecnesyeeese 2160) 2001. 262% 258°} \ 2dir lh 259 248 
BEMRDUOUEY ..02....c0cdecondoessess ager 21a “24971 *28L | > 304.) 297 265 
EMAL oes sales. .1 5002, -50c8> ARON) CeoG eel 47 Bol ee az kl ie 2a. 257 
PP ay cckiessZacuchoocsonons 250 | 258 23 2 283 230. fo Spe. 250 
969 | 960} 985 {1,153 | 993 | 1,064 1,020 

REN TNE ra can 0.8 sanabca voces Bea NA22T | 2g) 290 1 2244 200! 243 
RE RWN fa. 062 0s.< cas cncdease scars 21g | )210} 194 .)1240 | 226) 228 2,20 
BCEODET | lis sccvecessecsceesond 208 | 205 188 | 210 193 204: 198 
BM OMIIED. %......ncsossesve.0i 431 | 266 | 236 | 280] 225 | 235 34 
HOw MICS SAE 9704 Bart O17 898 

ERMC ihiatsscievessseeis Bean 2tO ee P1809 re 219 1967)" 215 209 
ME WIE. sidaeniiavisnivee Stiaeee stale TOI le 21d) - 204). 192 205 
RN ics Sanyasiaananiss Baa Meee LG. LOZ |473 40 168 189 
September .............e00 DEP Loon wes.) LBS fh 265° -196 188 
SeouimSaS.t 927 14 809 |. 7385) 771 791 

PUEBLA sd i cclescden 2,730 | 2,706 | 2,553 | 2,932 | 2,578 | 2,752 24909 











The figures of this table show that what was true of the climate 
of London more than a century and a half ago was also true of the 
climate of Scotland a quarter of a century since, for the figures are 
taken from the reports of the registrar-general for Scotland, as they 
relate to the eight largest Scotch towns, and are doubtless faithfully 
recorded. If we reduce the results to approximate percentages, we 
obtain the following figures :— 


Four. cold months ..0..5...05.cc.ssscesdaseseerors 38 per cent. 
» temperate Months  .........ecereeees poo ar 
Pe TOT MAOUEUS Yt asracerciecssaeneenssessnen cere: ao 


It will be seen that there is not a single year of the six which 
forms an exception to the general rule. In each year and in the 
average of years the same order prevails. The mortality varies 
inversely as the temperature, and the figures, when reduced to per- 
centages, exhibit inconsiderable fluctuations from year to year. 
This is shown in the following tabular arrangement :— 


t 2 


- 
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Taste X XII. 
Years. Approximate 
Average of 
t 2 3 4 5 6 | the Six Years. 
Four cold months ........ 36 36 39 39 38 39 38 
», temperatemonths | 33 23 33 33 33 22 33 
59. gob months °....,.. 31 31 29 28 29 28 29 





Table IL of the joint work of Buchan and Mitchell, already 
referred to, enables me to give the figures for London for the thirty 
years 1845-74. They are embodied in the following table. The 
figures for the temperate months are rectified by adding to the 
sixteen weeks which they comprise, the average figures for two 
weeks. The three sections are thus made to consist of eighteen 
weeks each. 


TasLe X XIII.—Zondon, 1845-74 = Thirty Years. 














Four Cold Months. Four Temperate Months. Four Hot Months. 
December ......... 7,00 SA Driliy tones ae. 5 002 ald UNO Coote 55496 
JANUATY ........0.. 6,649 "Mes. c. covet AGO Li JULY, las degrins o 4,858 
Hebruary..scctinesss 53506) October os a.s pe 4,584 | August ........00. 5,218 
March 2c.iacue 6,759 | November ......... 5,097 | September ........ 6,152 

24,761 19,302 21,724 
Twoweeksadded| 2,413 











21,715 








The figures of this table conform to the rule in placing the cold 
months at the head of the list of deaths. But the temperate and 
hot months show a very near approach to equality. But as the 
thirty years comprise the three cholera epidemics of 1848-49, 
1853-54, and 1866, which occasioned a vast excess of mortality in 
the four hot months, and especially in July, August, and September, 
the exclusion of these exceptional years restores the temperate and 
hot sections of the year to the position which the other tables have 
assigned to them. 

Up to this time I have been dealing with the mixed populations 
of several countries and places, and with men, women and children 
exposed in every possible way and degree to the current atmospheric 
influences. I now propose to inquire whether the same relation of 
temperature to mortality obtains among the mixed class of persons 
whose lives have been insured, after the usual medical examination, 
and who, one with another, suffer less by atmospheric exposure, 
and the labours and privations which poverty (the lot of the 
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majority) entails than their poorer neighbours and the mixed com- 
munities to which they belong. Thanks to a conversation with my 
friend Mr. George Humphreys, secretary and actuary to the Eagle 
Insurance Office, I have been made aware of the publication year 
by year of the experiences of the well-known German insurance 
office at Gotha to the half century ending 1878.* The tables present 
the deaths and causes of death of 22,014 persons (of course chiefly 


males) from twenty-three leading causes more or less definite, 
snamely :— 


1. Pulmonary consumption, pulmonary catarrh and bronchitis, 
pulmonary apoplexy, and inflammatory diseases of the chest, form- 
ing together a well-defined group of diseases of the lungs. 

2. Old age. 

3. Typhus, rheumatism of the joints, inflammation of the brain 
and mental diseases—all of which causes of death in common with 
land 2 fall under the same category. The mortality varies inversely 
as the temperature. 

4, Asiatic cholera, inflammation of the bowels, and chronic disease 
of the liver—these diseases cause a mortality varying directly as 
the temperature. 

5. Cerebral apoplexy, chronic diseases of the brain and spinal 
cord, cancer, and diabetes, which give rise to a mortality in which 
the temperate months of the spring and autumn take the lead, and 
are followed in order by the cold and hot months. 

6. Suicide and chronic disease of the heart, of which the victims 
are most numerous in the temperate months, the hot and cold 
months following in their order. 

7. Bright’s disease, and infectious disorders, other than cholera 
and fever, in which the cold months are most fatal, and the tempe- 
rate months least so. 

8. A mixed group of accidents, external injuries, and tumours 
which have their maximum mortality in the colder months, and 
their minimum in the temperate. 

9. And lastly, a miscellaneous group of diseases and causes of 
death, in which the hot and temperate months exhibit a mortality 
equally in excess of the deaths in the cold months. 

I proceed to give a summary of the results of this fifty years’ 
experience of this, the leading insurance office of Germany. 

The aggregates of the 22,014 deaths are grouped as follows :— 

Four cold months, 7,703; four temperate months, 7,525; four 
hot months, 6,786 ; which figures yield the percentage proportions— 
35> 34, and 31. 

* Mittheilungen aus der Geschafts- und Sterblichkeits-Statistik der Lebens- 


versicherungsbank fiir Deutschland zu Gotha, fiir die funftzig Jahre von 1829 bis 
1878. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. Emminghaus (1880). 
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The four affections of the lungs, consumption, bronchitis, pul- 
monary apoplexy, and pneumonia, if grouped under the one heading 
diseases of the lungs, present the following figures :— 

Four cold months, 2,339; four temperate months, 2,148; four 
hot months, 1,524; or per cent., 39, 35, and 26. 

The details are shown in the following table :— 











TABLE XXIV. 
Months. 
Four Cold. Four Temperate. Four Hot. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
CIOTBUMPULON, ace ssscvssorserses case esos 36 34 30 
Bronehitis® Geo ceca. 39 33 28 
Pulmonary apoplexy .............4 41 39 20 
PrpSuM OUI Beviea c.seerakbonsiare ee sunt 42 a9 21 


2. Old age. Under this head the figures for the cold and tem- 
perate months show a near approach to equality. They are respec- 
tively 580 and 560; and the approximate percentages are :— 

Four cold months, 36; four temperate months, 36; four hot. 
months, 28. 

3. The mixed group (typhus, rheumatism of the joints, inflam- 
mation of the brain, and mental diseases), which share with lung 
diseases and old age a death-rate varying inversely as the tempera- 
ture, yield the following figures :— 

Four cold months, 37; four temperate months, 35; four hot 
months, 28. 

4. The three diseases which exhibit a death-rate ranging directly 
as the temperature (Asiatic cholera, inflammation of the bowels, 
and chronic diseases of the liver), present the following per- 
centages :— 

Four cold months, 25; four temperate, 32; four hot, 43. 

These four groups are those which yield us the most definite 
results. I must refer to the table itself for information respecting 
those which yield figures of less interest in relation to our present 
inquiry. 


Since this paper was read to the Society, I have been favoured 
by Dr. Graham Balfour with the figures relating to the British 
army. I give the figures in detail in Appendix B. The result may 
be briefly stated. During eighteen years 1817-36, deducting the 
figures for two cholera years, the mortality varied directly as the 
temperature, namely, four hot months, 267; four temperate months, 
249; four cold months, 245. But for ten years spent in New Bruns- 
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wick and Canada, the lowest mortality (67 and 346) occurred in 
the hot months, while the cold and temperate months proved nearly 
equally destructive—four cold months, 102 and 377; four temperate 
months, 105 and 380. The order of the seasons is not changed if 
we make the needful corrections for the colder months. 

If the relation of temperature to mortality be really so direct 
and considerable as all my inquiries up to this point so clearly 
indicate, additional evidence of that relation must be obtainable in 
the shape of acomparison of the death-rate in two years or seasons 
in one of which the thermometer indicates a much lower tempera- 
ture than the other. Such a comparison Heberden himself makes, 
in a table at p. 52 of his work. I give this table in a somewhat 
altered form :— 


TABLE X XV. 
Mean Heat. Deaths. 
ii eas Week Total Deaths. | Aged Above 60. |Under 2 Years. 
Ending. Ending. 








Morn. Noon.|Morn. Noon. fe. a 
1795.| 1796.| 1795. | 1796.| 1795.| 1796. 


———— | ———___——_—— 





iis an ou le ° 1796. 
6th Jan.) 25 29 |40 46] 5thJan.| 244 | 300 51 | 35 66 | 100 
13th ,, | 26 32!41 49 /12th ,, | 532 | 273 | 189 | 37 | 129 | 87 
20th ,, | 24 30) 48 53 |19th ,, 637 | 313 | 145 ZOU LAT LB Y3 
pa... | 19. 227.) 47- 52 | 26th ,, | %43-) 257 | 148 | 20), 128 | 96 
3rd Feb.| 25 37 | 41 49 | 2nd Feb.| 867 | 328 | 239 | 32 | 153 | t10 











This comparison, if it were to stand alone, would be conclusive 
as to the close relation that exists between temperature and mor- 
tality, and especially in aged persons. 

This will appear even more clearly if we place side by side the 
difference of temperature of the two years, and the different death- 
rates, thus :— 























TABLE X XVI. 
Deaths above 60. Difference of Temperature. 
Warmer Year, Colder Year, 2 
Noon. Noon. 
1796. 1795. 
fe} ° 
BRERW OOK. besesn20. 00 besasece coe 35 51 15 17 
yb RY ee Ct a 139 15 17 
LS Gi EE eee 29 145 24 23 
4th ss | A Oa ER CoAT Oe 20 143 28 25 
5th RGTL Mahon cues des dhapaestasotees te ee 239 16 12 





This table illustrates the power of cold in raising the mortality 
of the aged, and also of its continued operation through a series of 
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weeks. The first week of the series exhibits a fall of 15° and 17°, 
and a death-rate augmented from 35 to 51; but the second week, 
with a like fall of temperature, shows a nearly fourfold increase. 
The cold continues and increases from 15 or 17 to the much higher 
figures of the table; and the further fall coupled with the longer 
continuance of cold raises the mortality fivefold, then sevenfold. 
The temperature rises several degrees in both the contrasted weeks; 
but the deaths show a further increase, being more than sevenfold. 
We have now become familiar with this distinctive effect of cold, 
but this instance (now eighty years old) is well worth recording. 

In bringing to a close a paper embracing so many details, and 
embodying so many tables requiring comment and explanation, I 
deem it specially necessary to set forth under distinct propositions 
the leading facts and principles which appear to be established. 

1. That the division of the year into three sections consisting 
respectively of four months each—the cold, the temperate, and the 
hot—is that best fitted to reveal the true relation of temperature 
and mortality. 

2. That if, in a table which records the mortality of the several 
months of the year, we distinguish the maxima, minima, and 
average mortalities by appropriate marks or signs, we at once 
discover a certain relation between temperature and mortality. 

3. That if we proceed to arrange the months of the table into 
three groups of four each, this relation between temperature and 
mortality shows itself still more distinctly. The number of deaths 
varies inversely as the temperature. 

4, If we adopt the same procedure with a table which com- 
prises the ages at death (making such corrections as may be needed 
to equalise the three sections of the year), the dependence of mor- 
tality on temperature is made apparent for every age and period of 
life, with the exception of the interval between 2 and 5 years. 

5. That this method of procedure, which first converts a table 
of record into a tentatiwe table (by distinctive marks), and then into 
a table of analysis or discovery (by rearrangement of its elements), is 
generally applicable to statistical inquiries. 

6. That the establishment of this relation between temperature 
and mortality throughout the whole of life may be regarded as an 
extension of our knowledge. 

7. That the inverse relation which exists between temperature 
and mortality is the ultimate result of a conflict of forces, in 
which the deaths from diseases of the lungs and from old age assert 
their predominance over deaths from such diseases as those of the 
liver and alimentary canal, which vary directly as the temperature, 
as well as over a mixed group of diseases, which, as causes of 
death, follow neither of these rules. 
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8. That epidemics of plague and parish infection in remote 
times, and of cholera and choleraiv diarrhoea in our own days, have 
occasioned such an excess of deaths in the warmer months, as to 
mask the true order of mortality in these temperate regions. 

9. That the mortality is found to vary inversely as the tempera- 
ture, not only in this country at all ages, but also among insured 
lives in Germany ; and that the hot season of the year has shown 
itself less fatal to life in one period of ten years among our soldiers 
in New Brunswick and Canada. 

10. That in recognising the division of the year in which the 
temperature is lowest as that in which the greatest mortality 
occurs, we ought not to lose sight of the fact that the coldest 
season of the year is that which tempts or obliges persons of all 
ages to remain indoors, and so to incur some risks from which in 
the warmer season of the year they are free. 








APPENDIX A, 





The order of the seasons in ancient Rome in respect of mortality. 
The Roman autumn, condemned by Celsus as “‘longe periculosissimus,”’ 
began on the 6th August, and may be said to have comprised the 
three months of August, September, and October. The remainder 
of the year must therefore have been distributed thus :—winter— 
November, December, January; spring—February, March, April ; 
summer—May, June, July. 

Now, if we arrange the deaths for Marseilles and Montpellier, as 
they are stated by Heberden at p. 49, we obtain the following 
results :— 























Seasons. | Marseilles. Montpellier. 
BOTUD B ePi tes eg chedesdteees | 4,982 2,104 
DW IGOR hed Ado vibnee si 51225 2,843 
PUNTA OR neta co (0 5005s | 4,850 2,480 
SACL ALEE TAs iar sa Rea anne Re | 51242 3,307 





It would appear, then, that in the last century, these two cities, 
which may be taken to represent approximately the climate about 
which Celsus wrote, display a striking contrast between a spring 
marked by a low mortality and an autumn extremely fatal to life. 
In this they resemble the Rome of Celsus. But in Marseilles the 
summer is less fatal than the spring; while in Montpellier summer 
takes the place of winter, as coming next in order of healthiness to 


spring. 
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ApPENDIXx B. 





The following table presents the figures with which I have been 
favoured by Dr. Graham Balfour :—- 





Soldiers serving in 


British America, 


























from 1817 to 1836 inclusive New Brunswick. Canada. 
deducti 
Two Cholera Years), (From 1836 to 1846.) (Ten Years.) 
December. .............00 53 2 102 
SANURLY teeters. 69 25 95 
February fecc.at y:rese 51 23 86 
March abt iis ears 72 a5 94, 
245 102 377 
PATEL ae ico sucauents csyees 66 24 85 
gE Bee in PAA gs a 61 22 97 
Dotober taker tet: 66 26 aa 
November ....::..).c00.. 56 33 101 
249 105 380 
ATE Wee ae t ates 61 2 86 
el MUVEK Ricksh ecb unary... 1i 59 14 84: 
MAMOUISUO LS Dy essa hah cs, 73 15 81 
September ................ 74, 17 95 
267 67 346 








Discussion on Dr. Guy’s PAPER. 


Mr. Fruperick Henprixs observed that the Society was under 
much obligation to Dr. Guy for the admirable paper they had heard 
read. Considering the very short interval of time within which 
the paper had been prepared, his task must have been all the more 
difficult. There might exist a primd facie impression that in the 
records of the London Assurance Societies there were large numbers 
of facts relating to the distribution of deaths over the various 
months of the year. He (Mr. Hendriks) might perhaps be per- 
mitted to disabuse the minds of the meeting, and to state that the 
impression wasa wrong one. The-registers of the London Assurance 
Societies had not been analysed and classed with the view of finding 
in what particular months deaths had arisen, although there might 
be no great difficulty in classifying the claims according to the 
months in which they were proved. This was, however, a different 
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kind of classification. Fortunately for the object of Dr. Guy’s 
paper, there does exist the recorded experience of the Gotha Life 
Insurance Bank for the fifty years ended in 1878. This had 
recently been printed at Weimar. It was a work that reflected not 
only the highest credit upon Dr. A. Emminghaus, the learned 
manager of that great institution, which has attained so high a 
degree of popularity in Germany, but also carries back well merited 
fame to the memory of the late finance counsellor, G. Hoff, its 
former manager, whose acquaintance had been made by him 
(Mr. Hendriks) and other members of this Society, and who had 
explained to them, both in Gotha and in London, the perfect 
statistical methods by which all the registrations of facts bearing 
upon the mathematical and financial condition of this immense 
mutual association for life assurance had been inaugurated and 
kept up. The fruit of this was well shown in the volume of its 
experience from which Dr. Guy had quoted. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Hendriks) that not only upon this question, but upon almost 
every point of interest to an actuary in the records of a great 
assurance society, this publication of the Gotha Society was by far 
the most valuable thing of the kind that had ever been published. 
So minuté was the accuracy secured in every record, that it would 
be found that out of all the 22,017 deaths that had occurred, it 
was only in 3 cases that there was an absence of proof of the exact 
month in which the deaths took place. Taking the deaths of the 
whole year in the Gotha Society as 100, the proportions thereof 
throughout each month of the year stood thus :— 





PET PY Sk a 2 Re SOL ee 8°68 
OLA IRAN Vite 3 terete at AES Mae ee astro tends a 8°26 
WEAxCIE Anpe eer Suita? ise Metoaeiiarey lees 9°43 
BAITED et retake, aks dadh, stg htanal sean alse h, Le Rad caddies ood 9°10 
PAG ye ee rteses teeth diaz dpe ete da ck osanlaentadoege to. ngdbeas«s 9°23 
RE AITO eae erate ee haie ds acne kb ia Tipp dee he ges sahecvsscctdons 9°83 
CLARE Vices teres eee teen ates eth KORN retype nies ath edeegs 7°81 
A aatiiet Bement Be al gia bie 3 Ay dace cei ace eaniss 7°36 
peprombery waa chien. gy nS Sere eae 7°82, 
WRI CHOW OT D4 EE ioco te. copes bere ie x faa as Sayers sean eae aces Ge 
DOV OTe Mere Suh neck heya radiie + ivigaticnel <kateonsinne 8°20 
NE See. SAA g. Soaeeet Aa tS eevee, Oe ee 8°62, 
Tea Resa We oc es te verde ea thite ara ovene}e couse s}us o'ol 
100°00 





It will be seen from this, that the three months of highest 
mortality were found to be March, April, and May. As these are 
not the coldest three months of the year, the result so far was 
rather in a contrary direction from Dr. Guy’s induction. It might, 
however, be a question whether we were comparing like things 
with like. He (Mr. Hendriks) rather understood Dr. Guy’s 
interesting paper as touching upon general mortality of all classes 
of the community in the particular months of the year. Now the 
population at large was not under the same conditions as the 
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population represented by the customers of an assurance society 
doing a business amongst the higher and middle classes. A very 
important disturbing element must be most carefully kept in view 
m comparing general mortality with assurance class mortality. 
Very few lives indeed came for assurance much under thirty. The 
cold weather mortality, which swept with so much violence over 
the very young and tender children, was therefore eliminated. The 
same remark might also to a very large extent be truly applicable 
to the effects of low temperature upon the very aged sick, for it 
was a fact susceptible of the most complete statistical proof, that 
taking every assurance society together, they had no very large 
number of lves at extreme ages, say 8) to 95 years of age. The 
monthly distribution of the claims upon assurance offices was not 
therefore at all largely affected by the fatal influences of cold 
weather on excessively aged lives. Although he (Mr. Hendriks) 
had ventured to offer this criticism, he was rather inclined, not- 
withstanding it, to consider that the Gotha experience, taken as a 
whole, was in support of Dr. Guy’s deductions. The coldest half 
of the year in Germany was certainly from November to April 
inclusive. Now the Gotha mortality showed that out of every 100 
deaths distributed over the twelve mouths of the year, 52°3 
occurred in November to April, and only 47°7 in the remaining six 
months of the year, May to October. The deaths in the colder six 
months, of the average of the fifty years 1829-78, amongst lives 
assured by the Gotha Society, had thus exceeded, by 10 per cent. 
very nearly, the deaths in the warmer six months of the same 
years. 


Mr. C. Watrorp regarded the paper as one of great interest, and 
Dr. Guy had shown considerable tact in bringing to the front those 
points which were most instructive and most philosophical. It 
happened that he (the speaker) was quite familiar with the works 
of the writers whom Dr. Guy had mentioned, and he took that 
opportunity of saying that he regarded Dr. Short as one of the 
most original observers and one of the most useful men this country 
had ever produced. All his works were of the greatest possible 
interest, and evinced most carefulinquiry. With regard to Heberden, 
he might say he was a man in advance of his time, who aptly dis- 
covered the best sources of information, and who drew very able 
deductions from the facts which came before him. No doubt 
Heberden was the first to draw the deduction that cold was a fatal 
enemy to human life. With regard to Dr. Scoresby-Jackson he 
regarded that gentleman’s work as one of great philosophic interest. 
The registrar-general for Scotland had over and over again referred 
to the influence of cold on mortality, and amongst other very interest- 
ing and important statistics, he had revealed the fact that in the 
west of Scotland the mortality differed very materially in the winter 
months from that of the east. ‘The climate was much milder, owing 
to the influence, it was believed, of the gulf stream. He could not 
add anything to what had been said in regard to the masterly 
manner in which the Gotha Insurance Company, one of the most 
remarkable financial institutions in Hurope, had kept its records. 
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In reference to Table I there was a fact which was rather sur- 
prising, and that was that the influence of climate was not pre- 
cisely the same on the two sexes—a circumstance which he thought 
might be attributable in some measure to difference of occupation. 
There was no doubt that the influence of cold on mortality was 
very great, as all the life insurance offices knew to their cost, during 
the last two or three winters; and unfortunately for them the annui- 
tants had not died off quite in the same ratio as the Jife insurers. 
He might also mention that the experience of accident insurance 
companies was somewhat remarkable in regard to extremely hot 
weather and extremely cold weather. They had more accidents 
then, than in any other season of the year. He had no doubt that 
moisture also was an important factor in influencing mortality. 


Mr. A. H. Battey, while concurring in what the previous speakers 
had said with regard to Dr. Guy’s valuable paper, wished to make 
oneremark. He (Dr. Guy) had made use of the term death-rate 
in a way which was perhaps a little misleading. What was ordi- 
narily understood by the death-rate was the ratio of the number of 
deaths to the number living. It was therefore a little startling to 
find this statement made: “A simple calculation shows that if 55 
in 100 die in the colder months, only 45 die in the warmer. Among 


_ the individual months June shows the highest figure, and July the 


lowest.”’ One thing that struck him very much in this paper, was 
that the rule laid down by Dr. Guy, of mortality being in inverse 
ratio to temperature, seemed to apply to men and women in the 
prime of life almost as much as it did to children and old people; 
whereas he thought that while it was known that to old people and 
children cold weather was very unfavourable, there was a prevail- 
ing idea that to people in the prime of life cold weather was condu- 
cive to health. The only other remark he wished to make had been 
anticipated by Mr. Hendriks, and that was that great care must 
be taken in comparing the experiences of life insurance companies, 
otherwise they might lead to very erroneous conclusions. 


Mr. J. B. Gates, jun., wished to call attention to that section of 
the paper where Dr. Guy mentioned that the death-rate ranged 
directly as the temperature in Asiatic cholera, inflammation of the 
bowels, and chronic diseases of the liver. He did not give a reason 
for this. He (the speaker) would ask whether the reason was that 
the high death-rate, as shown by the diagrams in the room, in the 
hot months, was owing to the consumption of fruit which was ripe 
in those seasons, and caused a great deal of cholera? 


Mr. Pate Vanpersyt thought they were ali convinced that 
temperature played a very important part in relation to mortality, 
but we must try to distinguish causes from coincidences. He 
would like, for instance, to have known the relative amount of 
moisture associated with the variations in temperature. We all 
know that people left this country at certain seasons, and went to 
high places of resort in Switzerland, and even to Colorado, where it 
was extremely cold, but where the air was very dry, and it was 
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found that those places were very healthy. He ventured to draw the 
conclusion from this, that there were other concurrent circumstances 
as well as the mere effects of temperature which had an important 
bearing on the rate of mortality. Many invalids in this country 
were quite incapable of leaving their houses if there was the 
smallest chance of their feet getting damp, or even if the air felt 
damp, whereas they could go out in very cold weather, provided it 
was dry, without suffering any injury. Therefore he considered 
that the moisture played an important part, and materially modified 
the effects of temperature in relation to mortality. 


Mr. Junanp Danvers, in support of what the last speaker had 
said, thought that as regarded certain parts of India on which he 
had been able to obtain information, mortality was due more to the 
moist condition of the atmosphere than to the great extremes of 
heat and cold experienced. Many medical officers who had had 
experience in that country, and who had studied this subject, had 
given it as their opinion from the cases which had been admitted 
into hospitals and elsewhere in India, that sickness and mortality 
proceeded rather from excessive moisture than from excessive cold 
or heat. 


Mr. 8. Bourne fully appreciated the high value of the paper, 
yet at the same time he would suggest, as one accustomed to deal 
with figures, although not precisely of the same kind, that the 
subject of the paper required a great deal of investigation before it 
was possible to accept the principles that had been advanced by 
Dr. Guy. There was a comparison made in Table X between two 
distinct series of fifteen years, and the remark was made that these 
coincided very closely. But it was not really two distinct periods 
of fifteen years, for eleven of the years were the same in each case, 
therefore the coincidence of the figures was not at all surprising. 
Again, with regard to the same table in the temperate months, the 
decrease of the deaths of the first series was 123 per cent., or in 
other words from 138,182 in the four cold months, the deaths fell 
to 125,634 in the four temperate months; and if they took the other 
series the fall was only 103 per cent., that was to say from 125,634 
in the temperate to 114,019 in the four hot months. Now these 
two did not agree together at all, and therefore although the 
coincidence between the percentage of the hot months and the cold 
months as comparing together was tolerably justified, yet the 
temperate months threw out the calculation considerably, and 
would suggest the idea that possibly it might have been due to the 
continuity of the period rather than to the temperature. He also 
thought that moisture, as had been remarked, might have some- 
thing to do with it. There was besides another element. which 
might enter into the consideration, and that was the question of 
sunlight and shade. That too had no doubt a good deal to do with 
health and the duration of life. All other things being equal, he 
thought when the sun shone people were much more likely to be 
healthy than they were when it was shaded from their view. This 
was a fitting subject he thought for special investigation. They 
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found a wide difference also in Table XXII, although there was the 
remarkable fact that in the four temperate months in each of the 
six years the percentage was exactly the same, 33 per cent., that 
had not at all borne out as shown by the percentage in the earlier 
tables any great uniformity in the percentage, and the difference 
between the highest and lowest percentages in the earlier tables 
was wider than it was in the latter. He only threw out these hints 
as showing that a great deal of investigation and research was 
necessary before they could accept as conclusive the results which 
a limited number of investigations brought out. Nevertheless they 
must all be indebted to Dr. Guy for bringing forward such an 
important subject m the able manner he had done. 


Dr. C. E. Saunpmrs wished to know why Dr. Guy in Table XI 
had taken the ages of children under 2 instead of 1, to which 
Dr. Guy immediately replied that the sources of information were 
not available. 


The Rev. I. Doxssy wished to remark on the observations made 
by Mr. Vanderbyl, and also by Mr. Bourne, in respect to the two 
conditions of wet and sunshine. He had a great deal of informa- 
tion recently with respect to the conditions of life in winter time in 
Canada. Some friends of his who had been living for twenty years 
there, had been sojourning in this country for the last two or three 
winters, and they found that it was almost impossible for them to 
endure the cold in London, whilst in Montreal they could endure 
the cold when the thermometer was 40° below zero. From all the 
information that he had received of Canada, he found that the cold 
was so much more intense, and the air so much drier in that 
country, and that in winter time there was much bright sunshine, 
making it a most enjoyable season of the year; and he believed if 
the facts could be brought out with regard to health, it would be 
found that the absence of sunshine and the prevalence of moisture 
went far to neutralise the general conclusions which Dr. Guy had 
laid down with so much ability. 


Dr. Guy, in reply, admitted the justice of Mr. Bailey’s criticism 
respecting the use of the term death-rate. It should be corrected 
before his paper went to press. With respect to Mr. Gates’s 
suggestion, that the mortality of the summer months might be 
caused by fruit, and not by increased temperature, he had been 
able to put that suggestion to the test in a conclusive way. 
The inmates of our convict prisons, with whom Dr. Guy had been 
brought into contact for several years, never have fruit to eat. 
They not only had no fruit, but no change of diet from one year’s 
end to the other. Nor was the food they got in the hot weather in 
any way worse than in the cold. The care displayed at all times in 
selecting the prisoners’ food could not be exceeded. If an attempt 
were made to introduce food not of the best possible quality, it 
would be sent back. The water too, as suppled to Millbank Prison, 
of which he had been speaking, was excellent. But the prisoners 
had diarrhoea in the warmer months chiefly, and the number of 
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\ 
cases fluctuated with the temperature. As to the question of 
moisture, his paper did not profess to handle that. He had dis- 
tinctly limited his paper to the effect of temperature. There was 
an inconvenient practice in all societies of finding fault with a man 
who had chosen a particular subject of inquiry, for not going in 
this direction and in that, beyond the limits he had prescribed to 
himself. The influence of moisture on mortality, for instance, was 
no part of his subject: it was beyond his limits. But Dr. Scoresby- 
Jackson had gone minutely into that as well as other probable 
causes of mortality. For the influence of moisture, barometric 
pressure, foree and direction of wind, and so on, Dr. Guy must 


refer to Dr. Jackson’s paper. Throughout his paper he (Dr. Guy). 


had spoken chiefly of England, but his impression was that in the 
hotter climates, although moisture might play its part, temperature 
was the main cause of the variation of the death-rate. Its 
influence would predominate, but in those regions the hottest 
seasons would be the most fatal, as the cold seasons were in this 
country. Dr. Guy would repeat what he began by stating, that he 
had endeavoured to work out a certain result by a certain method, 
and thus to show the value of that method. In this he believed he 
had succeeded, and he felt that some such method must be adopted 
if we would arrive at, or discover the true influence of moisture, of 
sunshine, or of any other element of the atmosphere. But it 
seemed unlikely that any meteorological influence, and any com- 
bination of such forces, would be found to equal the effect of 
temperature. 


The CuatrmMan (James Caird, Esq., C.B., F.R.S.) thought it was 
now his duty to ask the meeting to give Dr. Guy a cordial vote of 
thanks for his very interesting and instructive paper. It would 
appear that the warm months in this country were the most healthy. 
As soon as they went into India they get into a different condition 
of circumstances, and he quite understood that Dr. Guy’s paper 
was confined to this country and the western parts of Hurope, and 
was not intended in any way to apply to the warm regions of the 
earth, where the conditions were of a totally different kind. Asa 
practical deduction he would suggest that insurance companies in 
charging an additional premium on persons going to warm countries 
during the winter months, and so escaping the risky period of our 
northern climate, would seem to be in error. A man with a delicacy 
of constitution who left this country towards the end of October, 
and made the voyage to India, and, after three or four months’ 
residence there in the fine climate of the cool weather, returned 
home in spring, ought rather to be allowed a deduction than be 
called on to pay a penalty for thus taking the best means of lengthen- 


ing his days. He begged in the name of the Statistical Society to | 


offer to Dr. Guy the best thanks of the Society for his most useful 
paper. 


tu 
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The Procervines of the StatistigaL Commirrsn.of the Treasury. 


Tue report of a Treasury Committee, of which’ Mr.. Childers was 
chairman, appointed in 1877 to consider the question of harmonising 
our national statistics, has lately been issued as .a..Parhamentary 
paper, the report: itself being dated 23rd December, 1879. The 
members of the Committee, besides Mr. Childers, were Colonel 
Romilly, Commissioner of Customs; Mr. Farrer, Secretary of the 
Board’ of’ Tradé; Mr. Welby, of the Treasury; Mr: Shaw Lefevre, 
M.P., now First Commissioner of “Works and Past President of 
the: Statistical Society; Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P.; and Sir M. W. 
Ridley, M.P.; the latter gentleman being afterwards succeeded: by 
Mr. Ritchie, M.P. Sir,John Lambert, of the Local Government 
Board, was also a member of the Committee at first, but. took no 
part in the proceedings. The Treasury minute appointing the Com- 
mittee runs as follows :—. 


“My. Lords have before them a correspondence with the Boards 
of Trade and of Customs upon the subject of the control to be exer- 
cised by those departments respectively over the returns of trade and 
navigation of the United Kingdom which'are annually presented to 
Parliament. The immediate question raised in this correspondence 
is one only of departmental interest, and might no doubt be easily 
settled by a reference to the report-upon the statistical branches of 
the Customs which was made to, the Treasury in the year 1870 by 
Mr:. Shaw Lefevre and* Mr: Foster; but on considering this’ ques- 
tion my Lords have been led to observe that it forms only.a-part, 
and avery small part, ofa much larger subject, which seems. to call 
for serious attention. This is the compilation and publication by 
Government departments of statistics generally. My.Lords have 
before them a memorandum upon this subject drawn up by Mr. Lack, 
late assistant in the statistical branch of the Board of ‘Trade, and 
another, prepared by Mr. Giffen, now the head of that. department, 
both of which show that there is great room for improvement in the 
system on which official statistics are prepared.; 

“Indeed, it can» scarcely be said that at-present there is any 
system at all. Hach department compiles and publishes from time 
to time information more or.less detailed with regard to the busi- 
ness with which it:is concerned, but, there appears to. be no fixed 
principles laid down for the guidance of ;the several. offices, and the 
consequence is that but little harmony,or coherence exists between 
the various classes of statistics thus.published, comparison between 
them is often impossible, and their practical utility is thereby most 
seriously impaired. Perhaps no better proof of this is required 
than the fact that in connection with bills or motions in the House 
of Commons returns are constantly being moved for to supply 
information which is already before Parliament in official blue 
books, but which is there so imbedded in masses of detail that it is 
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no wonder members shrink from the labour of extracting it for 
themselves. 

“The chief vices of the present practice would seem to be a 
want of condensation, which leads to obscurity in the statistics 
themselves, and to waste in the printing of them, and a want of 
uniformity, which leads to positive confusion; and, although with 
varying laws and varying customs prevailing in the different divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom it may not be possible to introduce 
absolute harmony with the returns relating to each, my Lords 
believe that much might be done to simplify and systematise the 
statistical information which is now supplied from official sources, if 
the subject were to be fully and authoritatively inquired into. 

“This information may be classified as follows :— 


J. Local Government Reports and Papers. 
II. Population Statistics. 
III. Education Statistics. 
IV. Judicial and Prison Statistics. 
V. Financial Statistics. 
VI. Board of Trade Returns. 
VII. Miscellaneous Reports and Papers. 


‘And my Lords propose to appoint a committee to inquire and 
report upon these, attention being directed more especially to the 
following points :—: 

“‘(1.) The great mass and possibly unnecessary ‘details*to be 
found in some of the annual volumes of statistics. 

“(2.) The duplication of printing which prevails very largely 
by means of anticipatory publications of more complete volumes of 
statistics and otherwise. 

‘“(3.) The evils of differences in form in compiling statistics in 
the same subject for England, Scotland, and Ireland;:and the want 
of harmony in the headings, classifications, dates, and other points 
where statistics in different subjects, which are allied directly or 
indirectly, ought to be made capable of intercomparison.” 


The report of the Committee is too long for insertion,:and is 
besides deprived of authority by the dissent of Mr. Lefevre and 
Mr. Farrer, and superseded in interest by other matter in the volume ; 
but we subjoin the conclusions of the report, which are-as follows :—— 


“1. That each of the statistically important departments should 
be called upon to appoint an officer, who:should have*the supervision 
of all its statistics for presentation to Parliament, including those 
of its subordinate offices. This would lead to internal harmony, 
order, and proportion in the returns of each department, and would 
facilitate all the statistics of each service being brought together 
into one or more volumes representing that service. Weagree with 
the view expressed by Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Foster, in their report 
on the revision of the trade statistics in 1869-70, that it is better 
for the department compiling the statistics to superitend the passing 
of their own returns through the press, and this view is supported 
by Mr. Lack in his evidence (see question 1256). We recommend, 
therefore, that the larger departments should each edit their own 
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volume of statistics, subject to the control, which we are about to 
advise, with regard to the arrangement and the forms of their tables. 

“2. That asmall central statistical department should be ap- 
pointed, subordinate to the Treasury, which should be charged with 
the preparation of the annual abstracts, home, foreign, and colonial ; 
with the editing of a miscellaneous volume containing such returns 
from smaller offices as cannot be included in any of the volumes 
compiled by the larger departments of the service; with the com- 
pilation of an annual index to the returns presented to Parliament; 
and with the performance of such of the other statistical duties at 
present performed by the statistical department of the Board of 
Trade as are not directly connected with the administration of the 
Board of Trade. No form of statistics once settled should be altered 
without reference to this statistical department. 

_ “3. That the head of the central statistical department, subor- 
dinated to the Treasury, should be temporarily associated, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Welby’s suggestion, with some person of adequate 
position, having the requisite qualifications and time at his-disposal, 
in order that they may go through the statistics of each department 
with the statistical officer permanently appointed by that department, 
the three submitting to the Treasury schemes for bringing the parlia- 
mentary statistics of each office into conformity with the principles 
we have laid down. We are of opinion that this preliminary 
arrangement should be limited to a period of one year, and— 

“‘4, That when in the course of the year detailed reports shall 
have been so furnished, suggesting the form and contents for each 

volume of statistics, in accordance with the principles we have laid 

down, a small permanent board or commission should be appointed 
to carry on the supervision of statistics, and to secure a continuance 
of order and harmony in the general body of returns presented to 
Parliament. 

“We strongly urge that these arrangements should be carried 
out as soon as possible, in view of the approaching census in 1881, 
the detail of which we consider should be settled in concurrence 
with the new statistical department. The delay which occurred in 
settling details for the census of 1871 notoriously occasioned great 
inconvenience. 

“ Considered financially, we believe that by such a simplification 
of parliamentary returns as we have suggested a very considerable 
reduction would be effected in the cost of their preparation and 
printing; while at the same time our national and parliamentary 
statistics would become a worthy record of the condition and of the 
progress of the United Kingdom.” 


The dissent of Mr. Farrer and Mr. Lefevre is expressed in the 
following separate report, which appears interesting :— 


Separate Report of Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Farrer. 


“We agree generally with Part I of the above Report, subject, 
in the case of one of us, to the observations contained in the sub- 
joined memorandum. We think that the defects of the present 
statistics therein pointed out are due principally to want of co- 
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operation between the various departments. We doubt, however, 
whether this co-operation could be effectively attained, either now 
or hereafter, by such a board as suggested in Part II of the Report. 
At the same time we agree that some supervising and harmonising 
agency, such as is proposed, as an interim measure, is desirable. 
But whilst we are of opinion that the influence and authority 
of the Treasury should for this purpose be brought to bear on the 
other offices, we hesitate to recommend the removal of the Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Trade to the Treasury, as we 
think this is a matter to be considered and determined by Her 
Majesty’s Government in connexion with the distribution of busi- 
ness between the different departments. 
(Signed), GEORGE SHaw LEFEVRE. 
“* December, 1879. T. H. Farrer. ”’ 


The following is a minute by Mr. Welby referred to in the 
report, and which appears to be of special interest as presumably 
representing a Treasury view :— 


Memorandum by Mr. Welby.—Offcial Statistics. 


“ Tt is admitted that the official statistics presented to Parlia- 
ment are not satisfactory. No general principle has been laid down 
for the guidance of departments in the preparation of statements 
and accounts intended to describe the course of administration and 
the progress of the nation. 

‘“‘ Heads of departments, therefore, follow their own inclinations. 
In some instances no record of administration from year to year is 
prepared and published, so that isolated accounts prescribed by 
Parliament or returns granted to private members contain all the 
information which the public can obtain in reference to the service 
concerned. This division includes most of the leading offices, such 
as the Treasury, the Secretaries of State, the Board of Trade. 

‘“‘Other departments, such as the Army and Navy, do not 
publish general reports, but present to Parliament statements in 
greater or less detail illustrative of their administration, and special 
reports of certain branches, such as education, health, &c. 

“Other departments, again, such as those of Revenue, the 
Local Government Board, the Committee of Council on Education, 
the Mint, &c., present yearly reports, forming a continuous narra- 
tive of their proceedings from year to year, recording changes in 
the law, and affording opportunity for commenting upon the short- 
comings and noting the effect of such changes. 

“The last of these three classes can alone be said to be based 
upon a principle. The annual reports of the departments forming 
this class differ very much among themselves and in detail, but all 
the departments making such reports endeavour therein to give a 
systematic account of their transactions, and for that purpose they 
are compelled to note circumstances and facts which would probably 
escape observation or record were no such obligation imposed upon 
the officers responsible for the conduct of the department. In other 
words, the necessity of preparing a report teaches public servants 
to observe facts and to generalise from them. The result can hardly 
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fail to benefit both themselves and the public. Useful information 
is collected and put into print, 1t is subjected to criticism, revised 
from time to time and corrected, and thus the record of facts upon 
which Parliament and the country depend for guidanee in action 
becomes day by day more valuable because more trustworthy. 

‘* The system of annual reports is, however, open to the objec- 
tion that it encourages the printing of matter not required for 
public information, and that, as is pointed out by Mr. Carmichael, 
the reports presented to Parliament are made to serve the double 
purpose of continuous public record, and of temporary instruction 
to administrative and departmental officers. 

“ If, then, the official statistics of the kingdom are to be framed 
according to an intelligible principle, it will be necessary, first, to 
consider whether the system of annual reports should not be 
extended further. This would probably not be practicable in the 
case of the leading departments of control and correspondence, 
such as the Treasury, the offices of the Secretaries of State, dc. 
Their functions are so varied, and are often of so confidential or 
political a nature, that it would not be easy or advisable to resume 
their transactions in an annual report. But, even in their cases, 
the statistical information which such departments present to 
Parliament might possibly be gathered into a volume, or at all 
events into more condensed or compact form than it 18 at present. 

“‘ There is a great difference, however, between the functions of 
the departments of control and correspondence and the functions 
of the purely executive departments, and annual reports might 
without inconvenience be required from the latter, e.g., from the 
War Office, the Admiralty, the National Debt Office, Office of 

Works, and others of a like character. 
| “These reports containing all the statistics, as distinct from 
estimates and accounts, presented to Parliament by the War Office, 
the Admiralty, the National Debt Office (as the case may be), 
would be an improvement upon the present practice. Types of 
such reports are to be found in the reports presented to Congress 
by the War and Navy Departments of the United States. 

“Tf this suggestion were adopted, the State would publish 
annually the group of trade and navigation statistics, the groups of 
judicial, prison, education, and local government statistics, and also 
groups of colonial and foreign statistics; reports from all the 
executive departments containing in a collected form the informa- 
tion which each department is required or thinks fit to lay before 
Parliament. 

“ Lastly, departments not making annual reports would cotlect 
such statistics as belong to them, and present them to Parliament 
in a compact and convenient shape. 

“Hach set of statistics would be under the control of the 
department charged with their preparation. 

“The foregoing suggestion is merely an extension of present 
practice. It involves no change diminishing the control of heads 
of departments over their own work. It necessitates no inter- 
ference with their freedom of action, and it need not therefore 
provoke opposition. It would not, however, secure homogeneity of 
_ statistical record, it would not check the printing of superfluous or 
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useless matter, and it would not curb the propensity of departments 
to make their blue-books serve the purpose, at once, of public 
record and of instructions for the administrative staff of the 

' departments. 

“Mr. Carmichael proposes that the Government should establish 
a supervising and controlling authority over the statistical record 
annually presented to Parliament, for the purpose of maintaining 
harmony and order in the arrangement of the returns, and of 
seeing that the amount of information given by any one branch of 
the service is kept in due proportion to that furnished by others, 
and he thinks that this object might be attained by the appoint- 
ment of a permanent statistical board composed of (say) twelve 
members, each of whom should be a representative of one of the 
large departments ; that these representatives should be permanent 
officials of high standing and conversant with the statistics of their 
offices ; that the board should be held responsible for seeing that 
the annual returns relating to the respective departments bear due 
relation to each other. He would appoint a small statistical 
department with a highly salaried and thoroughly efficient chief 
subordinate to this unpaid board, and he would make it the business 
of this Statistical Department to supervise and keep in harmony, 
under the board, the statistics from all the offices. 

‘Tt is obvious that the officers of a department are the persons 
best qualified to collect the statistics of that department. Their 
experience and technical knowledge gives them advantages which 
outsiders cannot attain. If this view be correct, the rule may be 
laid down that statistics must, in the first instance, be collected by 
the department transacting the business to which these statistics 
relate.. But any person conversant with the Civil Service will 
admit, I think, the not unnatural but extreme jealousy with which 
departmental officers regard interference from without. The com- 
mittee has had before it a very good example of such jealousy in 
the animated correspondence between the Customs and the Board 
of Trade on the subject of trade statistics ; while in various instances 
we have, I think, found no great readiness to accept suggestions 
emanating from the committee itself. Good policy, therefore, 
would bid us consult, as far as is practicable, the sentiment, it may 
_be the prejudice, of. the officers employed in the collection of 
statistics, if we are to get the benefit of their goodwill and intelli- 
gence. Mr. Carmichael appears to me to have seized this principle, 
for his recommendations aim at enlisting the departments them- 
selves in the work of harmonising and pruning their own statistics. 
He seems to expect, it is true, that an important part of the 
statistical duties now performed by departmental officers will 
eventually be absorbed into the Central Statistical Department. 
Upon this point I am not at present prepared to agree with him. I~ 
deprecate the idea of such a department. It would exist for the 
purpose of creating statistics, and I should be afraid that its appetite 
would only grow with indulgence. But I do not understand this 
absorption to form part of Mr. Carmichael’s scheme, and it is 
unnecessary to speculate on future contingencies. In the present 
he proposes to entrust the duty of collecting and editing statistics 
to the departments themselves, under the control of a committee 
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chosen from their own body, but assisted and advised by a salaried 
and permanent officer and a small staff. 

“‘T think the suggestion valuable, as it is in harmony with the 
principles which recommend themselves to my judgment, and I 
should be ready to adopt it if I did not feel doubtful about the 
efficient working of such a committee, especially if it were appointed 
at the present moment, when it would have to: undertake detailed 
labour for which it is hardly calculated:. I will explain my meaning 
somewhat more fully. The statistics of the various departments 
are not as yet in a satisfactory condition. Mr. Childers and his 
committee can hardly do more than lay down general principles, to 
which the statistics of the different departments must be adjusted. 
The next step in orderis an examination of the statistics of each 
department, followed. .by a report or memorandum showing the 
changes necessary in order to make these statistics conform with 
the principle laid down:.by Mr. Childers’s’ committee.. It is true 
that our sub-committees have done service in. investigating the 
statistics of certain departments, and. that the result‘of their labours 
will be useful when the statistics of these departments are.cxamined, 
but neither Mr. Childers’s’ committee: nor the sub-committees into 
which it is divided have had the. time, nor are they likely to find 
the time, required for such a systematic examination of each set of 
statistics as must; I-think, .be the consequences of our report. But 
if we recognise such a consequence to our report, we ought, I think, 
to satisfy ourselves thatthe persons to whom we propose to entrust 
the carrying out of it will be thoroughly able to do so, and I am 
not able to satisfy myself for-the following reasons, that that will 
~ be the case with the representative committee contemplated by 
Mr. Carmichael. 

‘Tt is indispensable that the members of that committee should 
be chosen from the highest officers of the departments. to which they 
belong. The permanent head of each offiee would, .in fact, be its 
best representative. But the time.of.chief officers of, departments 
is already fully occupied, and most ofsthem, while jealous-of inter- 
ference with their ;own statistics, would be careless about the 
statistics of other departments, unless they happened: (not a 
common attribute) to take a special interest in the subject. I have 
already given my reasons. for: thinking :that, a large amount of 
detailed work would devolve.upon the committee immediately upon 
their appointment, and I am afraid that if the best qualified officers 
were placed upon it they could not devote to their work sufficient 
attention to ensure the success of the-experiment, while if officers 
of lower rank were nominated they would not give the committee 
the weight which it requires. I am inclined therefore, to inquire 
whether there is any alternative measure which, if more tentative 
than that of Mr. Carmichael, would not be liable to the same risk 
of failure, and which might pave the way for some such measure as 
he has proposed for securing the co-operation of the departments in 
controlling their own statistics. 

‘Tt is evident that Mr. Childers’s committee cannot undertake 
that minute analysis of the statistics of each department which 
alone would enable us to say with authority that such and such 
statements may be discontinued, that such and such information 
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can be condemned or improved, and that such and such alterations 
are advisable. That duty can only be efficiently discharged by an 
officer or ‘by officers whose time, as a whole, can be devoted to it. 
No more ¢ompetent officer for such a task could be found than the 
present chief of ‘the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Giffen,and’it has occurred to me that, following the precedent 
afforded by the Treasury officers of accounts, we might devise some- 
what similar machinery for the review:of statistics, it being under- 
stood that ‘Mr. Giffen would be one ‘of the officers entrusted with 
this duty*of review. 

‘“‘In order to make my suggestion clear, I will-state shortly the — 
history and'functions of the ‘T'reasury officersof accounts. Some . 
thirty or forty years ago a'skilled commission; inquiring into public 
accounts, pointed out the necessity of securing uniformity of system 
throughout that branch of the public service, adding that the duty 
of securing uniformity must rest with the Treasury. The recom- 
mendation had no immediate consequence, but many years after- 
wards Parliament passed the Exchequer and: Audit Act (1866), 
which subjected the accounts of civil expenditure for the first time 
to the audit of an independent officer on behalf of the House of 
Commons. Before this Act could be put into operation, the Treasury 
was obliged to ascertain the balance for which each accountant was 
lable upon the opening of his account for Parliamentary audit; 
the Treasury was called upon also to provide the forms of account 
which eagh department must ‘render under the above-cited Act to . 
the Audit Offiee,and to define the books upon which the account 
must be fourded. ‘wo Commissioners of Public Accounts were 
appointed to assist*the Treasury in the-discharge of these duties, 
and these Commissioners exist now under a new name, that of 
Treasury officers of accounts,'to assist the Treasury in maintaining 
uniformity of account throughout thecivil:service. They are 
consulting and inspecting officers, and it is their duty.to inspect 
from time to time the accounts of the various offices, to see that no 
changes are introduced into them without Treasury assent, to 
suggest changes which they may think necessary, and:«consider 
recommendations bearing upon accounts which may be made to 
them by the practical officers of the departments which they visit. 
All questions of aceounts arising in the eivil departments and sub- 
mitted to the Treasury are also referred to them for preliminary 
report. They have no: original authority. They can only advise 
and suggest, or, if they think-necessary, report ‘to the Treasury. I 
think I can say’that the experiment has worked: successfully. At 
the outset these officers visited every department and made a report 
on its accounts to the Treasury, accompanied with recommen- 
dations. Upon the establishment of the new system, they continued 
their work of inspection, and became the consulting officers for the 
service. They ‘have: encountered: no real difficulty in the per- 
formance of their ‘duties, and«I attribute:the fair measure of success 
which they have achieved, in the first instance, to the fact that 
they are in constant personal communication with the account 
officers throughout the service, and secondly, to the fact that they 
have no original authority, and therefore do not come into conflict 
themselves with the officers of the various departments. Now, I 
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admit at once that there is a wide difference between establishing 
uniformity of accounts and establishing uniformity of statistics, still 
the analogy, for it is not a precedent, is worthy of consideration, and 
I would ask whether two officers might not be deputed, on conditions 
somewhat similar to those prescribed for the Treasury officers of 
accounts, to examine the statistics of the different departments, and 
to devise means in concert with the departmental officers for securing 
uniformity of system, repression of superfluous statements, and 
generally improvements in the form and substance of the information 
given to the public. I suggest two officers, because they will carry 
more authority than one; but it would not be necessary that they 
should both be statisticians. In the case of the Treasury officers of 
account, one only is a skilled accountant, the other is appointed in 
virtue of the office which he holds and on grounds of general expe- 
diency ; and in the case of the statistical inquiry, I should wish to 
see some person of weight associated with Mr. Giffen. A member of 
Parliament would be the best, or, if an official member were pre- 
ferred, the secretary to the Board of Trade or a lord of the 
Treasury. These gentlemen should report their views upon each 
department in succession. In the greater number of instances [ 
have little doubt that they would practically come to agreement 
with the departmental officers, and every case in which they did so 
would strengthen their position. The exceptions, as their exceptional 
position became more evident, would become more easy to deal with, 
and I should have great hopes that before long uniformity of system 
would be attained. Iam anxious that.these two gentlemen should 
not possess independent authority to enforce their views, but that 
they should make reports, 7.e., recommendations. After much con- 
sideration I have come to the conclusion that these reports should 
be addressed to the Treasury. .No one would wish to add to the 
administrative duties of the Treasury, and I was therefore unwilling 
at first to bring the Treasury into question, but that department 
has peculiar advantages in dealing with other departments. Hvery 
office throughout -the -service is accustomed to a certain amount of 
Treasury control, and though it isnot liked, it is softened by pre- 
scription and accepted. Further than that, the Treasury has a 
right of imposing its wishes on ‘the great revenue departments 
which no other office can have, and the statistics of the revenue 
departments are most important, as we have seen in the case of the 
Customs. I have, therefore, though reluctantly, come to the con- 
clusion that the reports must be addressed to the Treasury. 

‘When this preliminary work is accomplished, when the statistics 
of each office have been reviewed and only a few of the more 
difficult cases remain to be:settled, and when therefore uniformity 
has only to: be maintained, and when improvements recommended 
by experience only have to be adopted,-it is quite probable that a 
statistician like Mr. Giffen, aided and controlled by a representative 
committee such as Mr. Carmichael recommends, would provide the 
best machinery for the future regulation of our statistics. I should 
wish to see the original work, as apart from work of review, of the 
Central Statistical Department confined to the preparation of 
abstracts, such as the useful work which Mr. Giffen now issues. It 
would probably be desirable that such a committee should be depen- 
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dent on the Treasury rather than any other department, and that the 
enforcement of their recommendations should lie. with the Treasury. 

‘‘Tn conclusion, I would remark that the adoption of such sug- 
gestions as I have made would put an end to the discussion between 
the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade and such depart- 
ments as the Customs, inasmuch as there would be no official 
correspondence between the Central Statistical Department and 
the departments. The latter would have complete control over their 
own statistics. Suggestions and recommendations would of course 
be made to them, but if it came to the enforcement of a change in 
which they did not concur, the task of enforcing the change would 
lie with the Treasury. 


*¢ July 17, 1879. R. HE. WEY.” 


So far the official reports of the committee. Amongst other 
matter contained in the blue book, the’ editor of the Journal takes 
leave to extract the following memorandum written by him as chief 
of the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade in 1876, and 
which was largely the foundation of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee; and also the following minutes of his own evidence before 
the committee, in which the recommendations of the committee’s 
report are virtually described and criticised, 


“ Memorandum by Mr. Giffen. 


‘* Memorandum on the Compilation and Printing of the Statis- 
tics of the United Kingdom. 

‘It is now a settled practice of civilised governments to collect 
and publish statistics, and whatever theoretical doubts may be raised 
as to the utility and trustworthiness of many statistics, there can 
be no doubt the practice will be continued. Although many of the 
facts stated in these official tables, and probably the most essential 
ones are discoverable by private means, or with such aid as the 
publication of a government’s own accounts would give, it is found 
highly convenient to have fuller official records to appeal to. The 
greater accuracy obtainable in them, as compared with most private 
compilations and the known impartiality of such records, may be 
considered to have rendered them indispensable in the public dis- 
cussion of all matters of interest to Government where anything 
depends on the use of facts which can be stated in a statistical form. 

‘‘But the novelty of this systematic use of statistics, and the 
gradual way in which the business of collection and compilation has 
extended, appear to have brought with them many evils in most 
countries, and not least in England, where public offices and duties 
have been arranged and re-arranged from time to time as particular 
exigencies required. There has been no deliberate determination 
beforehand by a competent authority of what statistics it would be 
desirable to collect, and of the proportion of labour and cost of 
printing to be expended on each branch of statistics according to its 
relative importance. On the contrary, statistical offices have been 
permitted to grow up in each department of Government. Hach 
ministry has been allowed to say for itself what statistics it would 
have and how it would collect them, subject only to the control of 
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the Treasury, which could not be specially directed to this end. 
Returns have also been moved for by private members of parlia- 
ment taking interest in particular subjects. Consequently, as was 
very natural, statistics have been developed according to the zeal or 
reputation of the heads of particular departments, according to the 
interest taken from time to time by changing ministers, and accord- 
ing to the interest taken from time to time in certain subjects by 
the public. This process, it must be admitted, was not wholly with- 
out advantage in a new growth, because statistics ought to be tried 
from time to time by the public requirements of them, and by the 
interest which those concerned with them can excite. But it has also 
brought the inevitable disadvantages of a want of plan. A species 
of accident has determined to a large extent the proportion given 
to certain statistics in the official compilations; the demand which 
has arisen at one time for certain information has acted long after 
the public interest, and the real causes for the intensity of that 
interest at particular moments, have disappeared; tables are con- 
tinued which might to a large extent have been discontinued. What 
is just as bad, the independent action of different departments has 
prevented attempts at so framing their statistical tables as to be 
convenient for comparison. In population statistics, for instance, 
as we shall afterwards see, the registrar-general gives the facts as 
to the numbers, &c., of the population at certain ages; but in other 
statistics, such as those of pauperism and crime, a division into 
ages that would harmonise with those of the registrar-general is 
not adopted. In the population statistics again there is a certain 
classification of disease, but when we come to other health statistics 
there are totally different classifications. These evils are all aggra- 
vated by the circumstances of the various parts of the United 
Kingdom having still separate and independent administrations, 
so that the statistics of England, Scotland, and Ireland are not 
only sometimes ill-adapted for the comparison of what they tell on 
different subjects, but are not capable of being compared with each 
other. Thus the facts for the United Kingdom as a whole cannot 
be ascertained. When to all these evils is added the natural ten- 
dency to bulkiness incidental in such a work, where so many diligent 
workers are left almost without control, and especially without 
control from any quarter which can look to the proportion of the 
whole work, the fact that the annual statistics of the country are 
now a huge and forbidding mass of figures is quite sufficiently 
accounted for. | 

“The evil is a very great one. The mere mass of the annual 
library of statistics, which is printed, would be enough to prevent 
their general study ; and as, in addition to mass, there are all the 
other evils of want of arrangement and proportion, it is little wonder 
that people ‘do not see the forest for the trees,’ that statistics are 
considered only for experts, except in so far as each public man or 
writer may take an interest in one or two particular volumes, that 
there is far too little furnishing of the mind with the broad know- 
ledge of statistical data, and of the main conclusions from statistical 
facts, which should be by some means or other the common posses- 
sion of public men. Almost the only effort made towards a general 
harmonising and condensation of these statistical libraries is that 
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made by the statistical department of the Board of Trade, in which 


there are prepared statistical abstracts, showing, in a convenient’ — 


form and for a long series of years, the principal statistical facts 
relating to the United Kingdom, the colonies, and foreign countries, 
besides larger volumes containing a fuller presentation of the facts, 
though for a shorter series of years. But the efforts of one depart- 
ment seem likely to be overwhelmed by the growing mass and diver- 
gencies of the statistics, unless some order is taken. The difficulties 
of condensation are increased by the want of a common plan origi- 
nally. In any case, whatever summaries may be compiled, the 
need will always remain for the fuller statistics in each branch 
which experts and those interested may consult, and to which it is 
sometimes necessary for the public to resort when particular ques- 
tions arise. That they may be used with the utmost advantage, 
they should not only be harmonised in abstracts such as are com- 
piled by the Board of Trade, they should be in some good order 
from the beginning, 

“Ttis mainly to call attention to the specific evils which have 
thus generally been referred to that this memorandum has been 
prepared. In presenting it, no apology, it is hoped, will be re- 
quired for the freedom ‘with which remarks have been made on 
the work, and:apparent abuses which have grown up in the work of 
other departments. The faults traced out are obviously not of a 
kind for which anybody in particular is to blame. If some depart- 
ments seem luxariant dn their statistics when the work of all is 
brought together for comparison, or if the question is asked why 
tables which were ‘probably once required are continued without 
any apparent necessity at the present time, or if it is suggested 
that much of the utility of certain statistics is destroyed because 
they are not capable of comparison with other statistics not pre- 
pared in the same office, ‘these are hardly suggestions which can 
affect those engaged on particular branches of statistics. The public 
prejudice is justly in favour of ample information, and there is thus 
little temptation to suppress tables when a particular subject is 
alone in view ;:and as to harmony between different sets of statistics, 
there has absolutely as yet been noagency for enabling those charged 
with them to consult and settle upon a common method. Nor is 
even the desire in some cases to make a show without real work to 
correspond very censurable. Nothing is more natural than for a 
zealous employé engaged on statistical work, and taking a great 
interest in it, to make the most of what he does, and exhibit the 
information he puts before the public in every variety of form. The 
result is very costly to the public, but it is the natural consequence 
of having no accepted measure for the relative value of statistics ; 
so that with many public men who are otherwise well informed 


the mere bulk of certain tables is imposing, although a hundred | 


pages of them may take less real work to prepare than a single page 
of a less pretentious publication. 

‘The particular points which will be insisted upon in the fol- 
lowing pages are: 1. The great mass, and what appear to be 
unnecessary details which are found in some of the annual volumes 
of statistics. 2. The duplication of printing which prevails very 
largely, and that not merely owing to anticipatory publications of 
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more complete volumes of statistics, but in other ways; and 3. The 
evils of differences in form in compiling statistics on the same sub- 
ject—for England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the want of harmony 
in the headings, classifications, dates, and other points, where sta- 
tistics on different subjects, which are allied directly or indirectly, 
ought to be made capable of intercomparison. For this purpose an 
examination has been made of what are considered the annual pub- 
lications of official statistics, whether they are ‘moved for’ or 
command papers, and including sometimes what are only depart- 
mental papers. In many cases, so as to show a complete series of 
the papers on the same subject, it has been necessary to go beyond 
the papers of a single session, but wherever an early report or paper 
has thus been used, care has been taken to compare it with the last 
issued, so as to make sure that the defects pointed out still exist. 


“Hirst Grovurp—Local Taxation and Administration.. 


“It is proposed to deal with this under two subdivisions: (a) 
Poor Law (Local Government Board) reports and papers; (0). other 
local reports and papers. 


“(a.) Poor Law (Local Government Board) Reports and Papers. 


“Taking the last complete series, viz., for 1874-75, it appears 
that there are three reports presented to Parliament by command, 
one for England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, besides the 
following papers moved for relating to pauperism in England: (1) 
twelve monthly returns of pauperism (122—A. Sess. 1875), each 
published about two months after the month to which it relates; 
(2) two half-yearly returns of paupers relieved on Ist January and 
Ist July (122-B), each issued about six months after date; (3) 
two half-yearly returns of in-maintenance and out-door relief 
(122-C) for the half years ending Lady-day and Michaelmas, the 
former issued in August and the latter in March following the 
expiry of the half-year comprised in the return; and (4) annual 
poor rate return (122-D). Im addition, in 1874-75, there appear 
to have been three returns, not annuals, Nos. 267, 395, and 259, of 
which an account will also be given. The total mass of printing 
is 1,580 pages, of which the statistics comprised amount to 
912 pages. 

“As regards the first of these publications,—the report for Eng- 
land,—it is not proposed to offer any observations. It may be a 
question, statistically, whether there is any occasion to give so 
much detail as to the income and expenditure of every union, but 
perhaps Parliament may require a summary of the accounts of each 
accounting body. There appears, however, to be about 22 pages of 
unnecessary printing (p. 396 et seq. of report), where the numbers 
and ages of attendance of children at each workhouse school are 
given. The question might at least be put to the Poor Law Board 
for what reason this detail is given. So far as can be seen, the 
totals for counties, with the district schools on p. 418, added would 
be sufficient. | 

“‘ Attention is also directed to pp. 447—469, containing sum- 
maries of local taxation for several years, which are for the most 
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part a repetition of what is printed in local taxation papers. (See 
postea, p. 6.) 

‘¢ Attention is also drawn to the printing of shillings and pence 
columns respecting grants in aid to medical officers, pp. 470—484. 
These columns are entirely unnecessary, are properly omitted in the 
accounts of general expenditure (pp. 284 e¢ seq.), and it appears can 
only be given per incuriam in dealing with so small an item of 
expenditure. This printing of shillings and pence columns is an 
evil which runs through many of the reports and papers, and must 
add greatly to clerical and printers’ labour, while tending to obscure 
the tables where they are given. 

‘The second publication to be dealt with is the report for Scot- 
land, which is nearly as bulky a volume as the one for England. 
The accounts are extremely voluminous. Attention is particularly 
drawn to the unnecessary detail of paupers boarded out, pp. 22—56, 
and it is submitted that the summary on page 56 would have been 
sufficient, making a saving of 34 pages. There are also two dia- 
grams, pp. 76 and 77, showing the monthly variations of pauperism 
in counties in the southern district and in Wigtonshire. Whatever 
may be the value of diagrams, their place ought to be in the more 
important publications, and if what is done for Scotland had been 
done for England, the expense would have been very great. It is 
submitted also that the details of receipts and expenditure per parish, 
occupying 36 pages (pp. 184—220) are unnecessary; that a much 
larger unit, like the union in England (even allowing that that 
unit is not itself too small), ought to be taken, and that probably 
the county summary (p. 221) contains all that is really necessary 
for statistical or practical purposes. The same remark applies to 
the number of paupers on given days, and number of poor relieved 
in each parish, occupying 84 pages (pp. 234—318); and to the 
receipts from church collections, which is a detail per parish of one of 
the items of receipt, and occupies no less than 18 pages (pp. 328—345), 
exclusive of the summary (p. 346). The distribution of parliamen- 
tary grants for medical relief and pauper lunatics is also shown 
with the-same detail (pp. 847—379), occupying about 82 pages 
unnecessarily ; also receipts and expenditure under Public Health 
~ Act (pp. 400—430). Altogether about 170 pages at least might be 
saved, if'the unit of counties only instead of parishes were given; 
no such detail:as to parishes being given in the English report, 
which deals with so much larger a subject. All these statements of 
receipts and expenditure have also shillings and pence columns, 
which obscures all the tables. It seems hardly a question of sta- 
tistics, but attention may be called to what seems the needless list 
of ‘applications to sheriffs ’ (pp. 156—162), and the list of modifica- 
tions of Vaccination Act, and of parishes showing modes and dates 
of election of parochial boards (pp. 435—478). The omission of these. 
would save about 60 pages, and no similar information is given in 
the English poor law report. 

‘While there is so much superfluous printing, the information 
is also given in a shape which prevents comparison with the report 
for England. The headings of the receipts and expenditure account 
are as follows in the English and Scotch reports :— 
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ENGLISH. Scorer. 
Receipts— Receipts— 
From rates From assessment. 
From other sources, exclusive of From loans raised on the security of 
loans. the assessment. 
From voluntary contributions and 
church collections. 
From wmortifications and other 
sources. 
Expenditure— Eapenditure— 
In-maintenance. Relief of poor on the roll or register. 
Out-relief. x casual poor. 


Medical relief. 
Management. 

Law expenses. 
Repayment of loans. 


Lunatics in asylums. 
Loans repaid. 

Salaries of officers, Kc. 
Other relief. 

Law expenses. 
Payments to— 

County, police, &e. 

Highway boards. 

Rural sanitary authority. 

School boards. 

On account of ‘registration. 
Vaccination fees. 
Registration of voters, &c. 
Assessments. 


All others. 





“The number of paupers again, which is given for England on 
the lst of each month, and in the report for 1st January and 1st 
July, is stated inthe Scotch return for three days, 14th August, 
Ist January, and 14th May, and a mean of these three days. The 
Scotch classification is also different, ‘the division being that of 
paupers and dependents, and there being no trace of the English 
division of out-door and in-door, and adult able-bodied and not able- 
bodied. In‘this classification for Scotland, moreover, no attempt is 
made to show the sex or age of the paupers, but the particular of 
sex is shown for the number of poor relieved, which is really ‘the 
number of cases relieved, and thus gives no means of comparison 
with the pauperism of England. At the same time many-details are 
given as to these cases, such as whether they are relieved under 
sheriff's order, &c., and whether .they are natives of Hngland, 
Ireland, or foreigners, and the like, while the distinction-of paupers 
and dependents is maintained all through, and yet the facts 
which are thought essential in the English returns are not 
stated. 

“The third publication is ‘the report ‘for Ireland. Here there 
are two diagrams as to workhouse relief, &c., which are not in the 
English report. Though they are not liable to the same observa- 
tiens as the Scotch diagram above referred to, because they relate 
to a larger area, the fact that they are given for Ireland, and not 
for England, and show nothing but what it would be expedient to 
give for one country as well as another, should raise the question 
whether, if they are not necessary for England, they can be at all 
necessary for Ireland. 

“There appears also to be a good deal of surplus printing 
in this report. There are no less than 10 pages occupied with 
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details of union officers’ superannuations, and there are 47 pages 
of detail as to the relief given in each dispensary district under 
various Acts, the total amount involved. being only about 141,000/. 
These details are also all given with shillings and pence columns. 
I think 41 pages might here be saved—35 pages of detail, and then 
6 pages of an index to the dispensary districts, which need not be 
given at all. The English poor law report would occupy volumes 
if similar details were given. 

“At the same time the statement of pauperism itself is not in 
a shape to be compared with the English and Scotch reports. 
Instead of the number of paupers on certain days in the year being 
taken as in England, the Irish return at some places (see pp. 88, &c.) 
gives only the number of persons who received relief in the year 
(apparently the number of cases). Then we have the ‘ collective 
number of days for all paupers relieved in the workhouse,’ from 
which is deduced the average daily number of paupers in the work. 
house, this total being only about a fifth part of the ‘persons’ 
who received relief in the workhouse during the year. Hlsewhere 
in the report the average of the number of paupers on the last day 
in each week is taken as the average daily pauperism of the year, 
but the classification and other details are for the persons who were 
relieved. Itis thus impossible to compare directly the pauperism 
of the three kingdoms, or to state what the pauperism of the United 
Kingdom. is. The details of classification at p. 96 of the Irish 
report are wholly useless applied to England. 

“The details of receipts and expenditure are alsu different in 
Ireland from what they are in England, but as this may partly 
arise from difference of circumstances, while in Ireland the in-door 
and out-door expenditure for poor-relief are given as in England, it 
is not suggested that there is any serious evil calling for remedy 
here, although it might be possible to bring the two accounts more 
into harmony. 

“‘ Before leaving these three reports, it may also be pointed out 
that the annual accounts of receipts and expenditure all terminate 
at different dates—Hngland at Lady-day, Scotland 14th May, and 
Ireland 29th September. This is an obvious cause of confusion, 
when an attempt is made to state the pauperism of the United 
Kingdom for a particular year. 

“The fourth publication or series of publications to be noticed, 
is the set of returns, Nos. 122 A, B, C, and D, Sess. 1875, issued 
by the Loeal Government Board for England. These are annual 
returns, and are made under the following order :— 

( RETURNS “ of Comparative Statement of the Number of 
‘““Paupers of all classes (except Lunatic Paupers in 
| ‘*‘ Asylums, and Vagrants) in Receipt of Relief on the 
A.< ‘ast Day of each Week in the Months of January, — 
‘“Webruary, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
| ‘“‘ September, October, N ovember, and December, 1874 
| “and 1875 respectively :” 
Of Statement of the Number of Paneer distinguishing 
“the Number of Adult Able-bodied Paupers Relieved on 
a “the lst day of January, 1875:” 
‘Of Sruiiar Starement for the lst day of July 1875 
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( “Of Statement of the Amount Expended for In-maintenance 
“and Out-relief only, for the Half-year ended at Lady- 

C. “ day, 1875:” 

“Of SimmaR SratemMent for the Half-year ended at 
‘* Michaelmas, 1875 :” 

‘And, of SratEMEnT of the Amount of Poor Rates Levied 
“and Expended during the Y ear ended at Lady-day, 1875.” 

‘“Of these, the return A is the barest statement of the number 
of paupers in the principal divisions of the country each month, 
and the object no doubt is to keep the country informed from month 
to month of the progress of pauperism. But the returns B, C, and 
D are all for half-yearly or yearly periods, or relate to the state of 
pauperism at a particular date in each half-year, and are all issued 
about six months after the date or half-year to which they refer. 
They can hardly be necessary therefore, like the monthly return, | 
for current information about pauperism, and they must tend to 
delay the annual report, in which the information they contain, 
apart from some details, 1s embodied. 

‘* As to this last point, the facts are that the summaries in the 
two B returns, occupying 8 pages each, or 16 altogether, are 
reprinted with their introductions at pp. 865—385 of the appendix 
to the annual report, the repetition being 20 pages altogether. The 
remainder of the return, extending to 40 pages, is not reprinted in 
the report, but merely gives the same information as in the summaries 
for each union, an index of the unions being added. The summaries 
in the two C returns again, with their introduction, occupying 14 
pages, are reprinted at pages 355—364 of the appendix to the annual 
report. ‘The remainder of the return, extending to 23 pages, is not 
reprinted in the report, but is merely occupied with details for each 
union, and with an index to the unions, that is, with details of in- 
maintenance and out-door relief for each half-year. And the whole 
of the return (D), (Annual Poor Rate Return) extending to 16 
pages, is reprinted at page 283 et seq. of the annual report, the only 
difference being that this report gives the details for the unions, 
whereas the return itself is only in summary. Altogether the 
duplicate prirting of those three returns amounts to at least 50 
pages, and if the parts of B and C which are not duplicated are to 
be considered superfluous, this would add 63 pages half-yearly, or 
126 pages annually to the total of useless printed matter. 

“The fifth publication to be noticed is the return 259 and 259-I, 
which is also a return of in-maintenance and out-door relief, and is 
itself partly a mere reprint of two columns of pp. 284—343 of 
the appendix to the annual report, viz., the columns showing the 
expenditure for in-maintenance and out-door relief, and partly a 
new return in respect of the addition of acolumn showing the total 
of in and out-door relief together, and another column showing the 
proportion of out-door relief to the total. These two columns might 
of course be added to the tables in the report, thus saving about 
25 pages of printed matter, if the information is to be continued 
annually. 

“The sixth publication, Return 267, is a comparison of the 
pauperism in all HEugland and the metropolis for a series of years, 
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and is apparently a special return, while it is also only a few pages. 
It may be noticed, however, that the averages of total annual 
pauperism do not correspond in the earlier years with those at 
pages 886 and 387 of the annual report (Census of Paupers). Thus 
the average in the return for the year ended Lady-day, 1859, is 
865, 44.6, but the average worked out from the census table in the 
report, is 841, 780. There is no doubt a good explanation of the 
discrepancy, but it is a danger of multiplying the returns that the 
figures get changed or the rectifications made at one time are not 
always remembered. 

“The seventh publication, Return 395, relates to valuation, 
apparently only to unions where re-valuations have been made, and 
is not here objected to, the details not being required for statistical 
purposes, but being of a kind to suggest that they may be required 
for other business uses. 

‘“‘'The conclusions as to these poor law publications may be thus 
summed up. In the annual reports themselves, there are about 293 
pages of superfluous printed matter, mainly in the Scotch and Irish 
reports; in the Returns B, C, and D of the English Local Govern- 
ment Board there are 50 pages of matter reprinted in the annual 
report, besides 126 pages of apparently superfluous matter; and in 
the Return 259-I, there are 25 pages which might be saved, and 
yet all the information required would be printed by the mere 
addition of two columns to tables already in the report. The total 
apparent saving possible is 494 pages. In addition it has been 
pointed out that the headings of the tables as to receipts and expen- 
diture in the reports for England, Scotland, and Ireland differ; 
that the pauperism is stated on a different principle in each of the 
three kingdoms, so that a statement for the United Kingdom is 
impossible, and that the dates for which the yearly accounts are 
made up are also different. Attention has also been called to the 
printing of local taxation returns in the annual report, those returns 
appearing in other publications of the Local Government Board, as 
will presently be noticed. 


(b.) Local Taxation and Administration, exclusive of Poor 
Law Publications. 


“We come then to the second division of the first group of pub- 
lications we are examining, those relating to local taxation exclusive 
of the poor law, comprising 777 pages; the papers enumerated 
being altogether 12 in number (see list, Appendix A). The accounts 
of expenditure by school boards, &c., might also have been included, 
but it is more convenient to place them in another group. There | 
is less room for observation here, because those returns are for the 
most part accounts or summaries of accounts, and may be required 
primarily for non-statistical purposes, while the facts of the accounts — 
terminating at different dates and other discrepancies, are now 
tolerably familiar. 

“The first point to notice for our present purpose is the re- 
printing of the summaries of local taxation in the report of the 
Local Government Board. A summary is prefixed to the general 
abstract of local taxation returns for 1874-75, another to the 
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abstract of county treasurers’ accounts, and a third to the abstract 
of municipal borough accounts; and these are all reprinted for a 
year long after date, together with a statement of the rateable value 
of municipal boroughs, which is duplicated in the municipal borough 
accounts, at p. 44:7 of the appendix to the Local Government Board 
report, occupying there 12 pages. There are also in this report 
several pages extracted from special returns as to loans. 

“The second point is that in any view the returns as to highways 
and turnpike trusts are given in too much detail for each highway 
board or district and turnpike trust. In the English highway 
return there are 70 pages of this detail, and in the trust return 67 
pages, so that there is far more detail on this head than there is of the 
far larger expenditure under the poor law. In the Scotch turnpike 
trusts return there are about 17 pages of such detail, altogether 
about 154 pages of doubtful matter. These detailed accounts are 
also published with shillings and pence columns, the omission of 
which alone would go far to reduce the space occupied. 

“Third. The pilotage return is also most voluminous, extending 
to 125 pages, while it has also no summary, so that it can hardly 
be used at all for statistical purposes. 

“ Fourth. The following is a statement of the different dates at 
which the local accounts terminate, which helps to make them 
obscure and difficult of comparison with each other :— 





Date of Termination. 











England. _ Scotland. Ireland. 

Poor felief. .....ai<t2-.<aot- Lrady-daiy  .....-...css00 14th May ........ 29th September 
Metropolitan local | | The year last ended | ) 
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Urban Sanitary Autho- 
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Rural Sanitary Autho-| | 7, diy taay Uae, sponding 

COLUSA BP een A accounts. 





Year last ended pre-| | The accounts 

















Lighting and watching vious to June........ d under the 
Sewers rates .........cscccee a Public The Irish 
Drainage and embankment FF Health Acts Cues” 
pris) DOBLE (i.e ks caciodnienes Pe are in the accounts do 
SPCR vated, ......01...2500004%s EHaster-day.........0..0.. Poor Law ete MES 
Markets and fairs ........ { igen ueea val auaport divisions, and 
Bridges and ferries ........ 4 oeaals meee ay 
PPA DOUNE. Ys ii fs lecdcsidseasdeuess a Pe le erty, 
County treasurers ............ Michaelmas ............ Not stated........ oan) peaee 
Muncipal boroughs ......... Slst Augmst,\....:::- eye: bath be mabye 
aon Board a 31st December ........ preceding 
. Partly 29th Sep- wd di D te 
Chamber of London a tember, and partly ait 8 a 
31st December .. edota aes 
Metropolitan police ........ 31st March. ............ J) 
Turnpike trusts ................ 31st December ........ Whitsunday .... 
Partly 25th March, 
THR WAYS oo. sciti nen { and partly 31st — 
December ............. 
IMAGES tag Sinn teviencaey- 31st December ........ 31st. December | 31st December 
x2 
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‘“‘ Nothing can be worse than this medley. There is of course an 

obvious practical reason for Scotch accounts terminating at Whit- 
sunday, which is the annual removal ‘ term’ for farms and houses; 

but a good deal of the discrepancies are as obviously removable. 

“ Wifth. The abstract of local taxation returns should also be 
made more comprehensive, and include at least the county treasurers 
and municipal boroughs. 

“ Siath. The Chamber of London account is well known not to 
exhibit the whole accounts of the city of London, of which it 
might be desirable to obtain a summary in a prescribed form, which 
would be all that is requisite statistically, and need not occupy 
more than a few pages. 

“ Seventh. There is room for great improvement in the headings 
of various summaries of local accounts, so that in addition to 
exhibiting what is specially required for each particular subject, an 
abstract under certain general heads, such as receipts from rates, tolls, 
and dues, sales of property, loans and other sources, and expendi- 
ture on poor relief, education, public works, administration, interest 
on loans, and loans paid off, or the ike, would be rendered possible. 

‘‘ Altogether about 170 pages of printed matter might apparently 
be reduced in these local taxation papers, with much more if the 
pilotage accounts couid be reduced. And the reforms which ought 
to be tried in the way of harmonising dates and headings of returns, 
soas to make the results more clear, are manifold. In time it might 
also be a subject for consideration whether the detail for every 
accounting body is to be published, or whether it might not be 
sufficient to print in detail the figures for the larger bodies only, all 
the rest being swmmarised in some way. The detail in any case is 
not at all required for statistical purposes. 


““Sreconp Grovup.—The Population Statistics. 


“The publications in this group comprise four volumes of annual 
reports, one for England, two for Scotland, and one for Ireland, 
extending in all to 961 pages, besides weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
summaries. In addition there isan annual table of births, marriages, 
and deaths in England, and annual summary for London, &c., and 
an abstract for Ireland. \ The total number of pages is 2, 399, 

‘‘It is proposed first of all to examine the four annudl reports, 
beginning with that for Kngland, with the special object of pointing 
out how far it may be worth inquiring whether the tables are too 
voluminous, and next of showing some of the more important 
differences between the English, Scotch, and Irish statistics, which 
render difficult the consolidation of these statistics for the United 
Kingdom. 

‘“(1.) In the annual report for England (for 1878) there are 
61 pages of preliminary tables, with which it is not proposed to ~ 
deal, as they are for the most part summaries, and in a varied form, 
except it may be noticed there are three pages of reprint from the 
emigration statistics at pp. 111—118, and that one or two pages 
following about the army are also a reprint from the army statistics. 
It is submitted that in this and other cases, although the statistics 
of other departments may be referred to in a report, it would be 


r 


; 


o 
; 
. 
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sufficient to give the correct reference to the proper sources of 
information instead of reprinting selected tables. 

‘* Besides these preliminary tables, however, there are no less than 
270 pages of an appendix, including many details, which are primd 
facie unnecessary. Of these there are :— 


Number of Pages. 


20 = Details of marriages by districts. ...............:cssensesrssennees pp. 6— 25 

9 fe marriages, births, and deaths by districts.. ,, 32— 40 
4A, - births and deaths only in subdistricts........ »  Al— 84 
17 i deaths in public institutions by subdistricts ,, 102—118 
18 Deaths at different ages in districts 0... 5, 124—141 
18 Deaths from different causes in the registration , 166—183 

RHOVETILE ath ctr tor ee eaten taratoest ncconseeaie tite Seacedne smite ceees 

10 Area, &c., and deaths from several causes, and ,, 186—195 


ATG UOSES: bY} Cistebes tit ade cee hy. ntyizcseoe.otacadeengesspeose- 


136 

“Tn addition there are one or two pages in an appendix to a letter 
by Dr. Farr on the health of England, such as pages 245-—246, where 
each separate case of death by lightning is specified, which are per- 
haps of doubtful utility ; but the above are blocks of matter to which 
it may be advisable now to confine attention. What I have to 
suggest is that an inquiry ought to be made as to the utility of 
giving details for these small divisions. It will be seen on looking 
at the pages marked that in each case, besides these pages, there is 
a summary giving the details for large divisions, which is not here 
objected to, the only point now suggested for inquiry being that of 
excessive sub-division. It is obvious that the more we subdivide, 
beyond a certain point, the less trustworthy the data will tend to 
become for any useful comparison. The averages are more liable 
to be disturbed by purely accidental causes. Thus, to take the first 
three items in the above list: the details of marriages in districts, 
of marriages, births, and deaths in districts, and of births and deaths 
only in sub-districts, it might. be asked whether it is proposed to 


deduce any useful comparison as to the state of health or industrial 


prosperity in these districts or sub-districts. I am not aware that 
any such or similar inquiry has ever been made, and I could only 
conceive its being attempted for one or two large districts of 
exceptional population, where the units are large enough to give a 
real average. In the preliminary tables and in the report itself no 
attempt is made to use these tables for any purpose, the utmost that 
is done being to work out the proportions of deaths, &c., per 1,000 
persons living in counties. Even the utility of this last comparison 
may be doubtful, as there are not the same means of estimating the 


population for a county at intermediate years between two census 


dates as there are for the whole of England. When we subdivide 
further the data must still be more difficult. 

“The details of deaths in public institutions are professedly 
given (see note p. 99) to afford the means of correcting the mor- 
tality of districts and sub-districts, but if the mortality tables for 
these sub-districts are not themselves required the details of such 
deaths would be also unnecessary. 

“The next item is that of ‘deaths at different ages in districts,’ 
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but if the deaths themselves for districts are unnecessary the dis- 
crimination at different ages must @ fortiori be useless. The data 
of population for different ages must be still more doubtful than the 
data of total population. And, unless the districts are grouped in 
some way, there is no general utility in the facts, even if they could 
be stated. 

‘The next item of deaths from different causes in each of the 
registration counties is objected to because the counties are 
apparently, for such a purpose, too small to afford useful com- 
parisons, at any rate for many diseases. The numbers of many 
diseases are often far too small to afford any basis for an average, 
and this is especially the case as regards the second part of the table, 
p. 172 e¢ seq., where the diseases are far more detailed than in the 
first tables. Ifthe tables were accompanied by any study showing 
that there is a general order in the proportion of deaths from 
particular diseases, and suggesting the existence of common or 
divergent conditions in the counties, it might be argued they were 
of use; but I do not observe that they are used in this way. Dr. 
Farr, in the appendix, p. 240, shows the deaths from scarlet fever 
alone for a series of years by counties, and if there is any use in 
such detail at all, it would probably be enough to give it for one or 
two great diseases only, which would occupy much less space. 

‘“*The last item of ‘ deaths from several causes by districts ’ is, 
a fortiori, more objectionable than the similar table for counties, 
though the table is happily more condensed in its classification of 
diseases. The addition of the number of inquests held does not 
seem a detail justifying a new table. 

“‘ Unless, therefore, good reason can be shown for giving all this 
detailed information, I should conclude that the above 138 pages of 
the appendix, besides the three pages of the report itself, are super- 
fluous, say 140 pages in all. 

‘‘ In any case, it may be added, even if considerable subdivision 
should be proved to be useful, the question would arise whether the 
divisions which are found convenient for registration purposes 
should be slavishly followed. It may often be convenient to establish 
registration offices where there is a small population, so that the 
area and amount of population in the different districts will vary 
greatly, and it ought to be considered, when statistics are in 
question, whether for publication a more convenient grouping 
would not be possible. Some common principles should be laid 
dowr. as to the minimum size and population of a sub-division, and if 
this were tried it is believed much fewer lines and pages than are 
now employed would be sufficient for all practical purposes. 

“¢(2.) In the two annual. reports for Scotland, of which I have 
before me the Twenty-first Annual Report, and the Highteenth 


Detailed Annual Report, there are altogether 393 pages. Of these — 


the Detailed Annual Report is the principal one, and it is difficult 
to understand the reason of the other report at all, as its tables and 
information are repeated in the detailed report. It contains a 
special vaccination report, but the substance of this appears in the 
detailed report. The suppression of this report would save 86 
pages, besides binding, &c. As an instance of the repetition of 


oe 


a 
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tables, Tables XIX and XX, pp. 27 and 28 of the Annual Report 
may be compared with Tables XXXV and XXXVI, p. xxxviii. of 
the Detailed Annual Report, and so of others. 

“Coming to the Detailed Annual Report, I have to refer to the 
following pages as primd facie unnecessary :— 


Number 
of Pages. 
22 Details of births, deaths, and marriages, by districts.... pp. 2— 23 
12 ag causes of death in counties  ..........cccesceeeees », 48— 59 
6 S lage: COWS 2s... :8-ns-acaaes » 66— 71 


bP) 
26 Details for each district of small town districts, 79 97 
mainland rural, and insular rural.........0......cccee a 


Details of causes of death at different periods of life 
“qth ini WE CISEMCtBy GeO AC dl AAU } 5 1L0—246 


202 

“As to the first two of these items, the objections stated in 
reference to the English report are again applicable, mutatis mutan- 
dis ; they also apply to the third item, viz., the causes of death in 
large.towns, which do not include the principal towns, the similar 
tables as to these towns not being here objected to. A fortvori these 
objections are applicable to the next item, giving the details of 
causes of death for small town districts, &c. The last item of all 
objected to—details of causes of death from all causes at different 
periods of life—is an attempt to give for different districts of 
Scotland what is not attempted at all in the English report. The 
English report deals with deaths at different ages in different 
districts, these districts being, perhaps, too small, but it does not 
attempt to discriminate the causes of death at different ages, except 
for the whole of England. If what is here done for Scotland was 
done for England, the bulk of the volumes would be immensely 
increased, 

“(3.) In the Irish Report, extending, to 145 pages, there are 
the following details which seem primdé facie unnecessary :— 

Number 
of Pages. 
8 Details of marriages in superintendent registrar’s districts pp. 36—43 
Details of marriages, births, and deaths in superinten- 
= { dent si ickiaciecaiachiois Manaian. oes ea fe BEATE D I Hin AR 


19 Births and deaths, registrar’s isteieta dea sine igualanins. »» B4—72 
8 Births in four quarters in superintendent Eset ath  14—81 
BI SEIIGLS ig de hieige cs Ra eael aby toes Soon Sho beet dees ackgebaerl eoeederers 
8 Deaths in superintendent registrar’s districts  ............. 5, 84—91 
6 Deaths at different ages in superintendent pacer se ly , 94—99 
PTAC Res ole se acaals da te cic dels ai as Atanas vp oiaigg ar Seb ete 
53 


‘“‘The Irish report appears to go much less into detail than that 
for Scotland, but the above seem liable to the objections already 
stated. | 

“We come then to the weekly, quarterly, and other publications 
for each country, beginning with those for England. These are 
mostly ephemeral in their nature. Of these the weekly return of 
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births and deaths in London and other large towns is well known, 
and besides being only a few pages, seems to call for little remark, 
except, perhaps, that two pages are occupied by Table 6, which 
gives the deaths from various causes weekly in sub-districts in 
London; perhaps it would be fair to inquire whether such detail is 
absolutely necessary—whether a few lines for the larger divisions 
of London would not serve sufficiently all practical purposes. The 
publication being a weekly one, the suppression of these two pages 
would save 104 pages per annum. 

“The next to notice are the quarterly returns of the registrar- 
general of England, extending to about 90 pages each. Here 
again the objection to the minute details by sub-districts raised with 
reference to the annual report, would apply still more strongly, the 
publication being itself ephemeral. The omission of the pages 
relating to these sub-districts (pp. 14—64, second quarter 1876), 
would save 51 pages per quarter, or 204 pages annually. 

‘In Scotland there is a monthly and a quarterly return. The 
monthly contains four pages (pp. 44—4:7) devoted to the details of 
death from all causes at various periods of life in four large towrs. 
It will be observed that the causes of death are given, first according 
to seventeen classes, occupying about a page, and then an extremely 
minute subdivision is given, occupying 3 pages. These 3 pages per 
month, if omitted, would give a saving of 36 pages annually. As an 
extreme illustration of the waste to which this detail leads, it may 
be mentioned that in the quarterly report for September, 1876, one 
of the districts, Hume, has not a birth, marriage, or death entered 
opposite to it—a manifest proof of the extreme smallness of the 
district. There are many other instances of the entries being 
extremely rare. 

“The quarterly return again, besides a summary of births, 
deaths, and marriages by groups of districts, divisions and counties, 
contains the details for registration districts, the latter extending 
to 27 pages (pp. 10—36 of Quarterly Report for June, 1875). The 
omission of these 27 pages once a quarter would make 108 pages 
yearly. In addition 6 pages (89—44:) are occupied by a meteoro- 
logical report and tables, as to which there might be room for 
inquiry, the whole subject of meteorology in statistical publications 
being most difficult. All that is noticed here at present is that the 
Scotch meteorological observations are more voluminous than those 
of England. 

“In the quarterly report for Ireland, which seems to follow 
closely the Hnglish model, pp. 66—83, or 16 pages each quarter, 
giving details of births and deaths by districts, seem objectionable 
for reasons similar to those stated respecting England and Scotland, 
total 64 pages. 

“And apart from these criticisms on the weekly, monthly, and — 
quarterly summaries in themselves, it may be pointed out that the 
summaries of the quarterly reports for England are reprinted, pp. xxx 
to xlvii of the annual report, an apparently unnecessary reprint of 
19 pages. Six pages of the report are also a reprint of the annual 
summary for London and large towns, but this annual summary 
itself seems objectionable, and is referred to presently. 


i 
a 
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“On the three annual publications, exclusive of the annual 
reports, which are— 


Number 
of Pages. 


ene of the marriages, births, and deaths in England 
(1875, C-1457) 

44. Annual summary of births, deaths, &c., in London (1875) 

20 General abstract of marriages, &c., in Ireland (1875) 

70 
it is not proposed to offer any observations, except that they are 
presumably issued only in anticipation of the annual report in each 
case, and it ought to be seen (1) what plea of urgency there is to 
justify the anticipation of that report at all, and (2) whether their 
preparation does not itself delay the annual report. If they can be 
suppressed altogether there would be an obvious saving, and for 
convenience of reference there ought to be no information in them 
which is not in the annual report. 

‘‘ Altogether it is suggested that there are over 1,000 pages of 

superfluous printed matter in these population statistics, viz.:— 


org Pie MMGLTI URL he POC Grey ar ater ose icin eh ster ek ode -stee tS pp. 136 
Scotch Py ie Ne ne an re * 86 
pe) Cetalled:, dun tal PepOre cick danamaatess...eashtietiencioees e202 
Irish | $5.0” DUANE IES i208 des aocbtheaenie un.b3 
Mere lis a FWeOkLy. LOUU IM wan, hele cats cassectceacteenanPeeotete entero 5. LOA 
“3 LE Ra 2g hrm rR oy boro MC WOR er oe ae ne » _ 204 
Beorch month lye | "(sets Vas eee Me sess denen sage b 36 
ran CLE Ged YA? BeNOR 1 Set nate att gas ive PN 5 LOS 
Irish quarterly sek 2 RMA kee. Mees og sheebea cela » , 64 
Reprint of quarterly summaries in annual report. ........ at Le 
Annuals, exclusive of annual reports... eee sees a 70 
Ly ees See Bereta SF 33, L082 





‘“We come then to the question of the want of harmony in 
compiling the statistics. Thns tke division of deaths at different 
ages are more minute in Scotland than in England and Ireland, 
being in five-yearly periods from 10 upwards, and dividing children 
under one year into those under three, six, and twelve months, while 
in England there is only the distinction of under one year for young 
children, and after the age of 25, in some of the tables at least, the 
divisions are every ten years only. On the other hand, the particulars 
as to marriages in England are far more minute than in Scotland, 
specifying the description of church where celebrated, &c. The 
greatest difference, however, is in the specification éf causes of 
disease, of which an idea can only be given by plaving side by side 
the specifications for each country, whether summary or detailed. 
They disagree so widely that anything more than the most general 
comparison of disease in the three countries is impossible, even if 
that comparison is possible. The following are these specifica- 
tions :— 


Class. 


MT: 
Iil. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DEATHS IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


(Summary.) 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 





Class. 





ALL CAUSES I 


SPECIFIED CAUSES (contd) 





(CLASSES.) 
ZYMOTIC DISEASES 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES 
LOCAL DISEASES 
DEVELOPMENTAL DISEASES 
ViOLENT DEATHS 





(ORDERS.) 
MIAsMATIC DISEASES 
. ENTHETIC re 
. DIETIC a 
. PARASITIC rf 
DIATHETIC Ba 
TUBEKCULAR ,, 
. DISEASEs OF NERVOUS SYSTEM 
a ORGANS OF CIR- 
CULATION 
RESPIRATORY 
ORGANS 
“A DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS 
5 URINARY ORGANS 
= ORGANS OF 
GENERATION 
35 OrGANs oF Lo- 
COMOTION 
INTEGUMENTARBY 
SYSTEM 
. CONGENITAL MALFORMATIONS 
AND DEV. DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN 
. Dev. DiskAsEs, ADULTS 
5 OLD PROPLE 
DISEASES OF NUTRITION 
. ACCIDENT OR NEGLIGENCE 


Tr PHB wwe 


II. 


Sr Or _ w 


‘amd oo =a 
. 
S 


IIL. 


. HOMICIDE 

. SUICIDE 

. EXECUTION 

VIOLENT DEATHS Nor CLASSED 


OTR OX FR O9 20 





SuDDEN DratTus, 


CAUSE UNASCER- 


TAINED 





CAUSES NOT SPECIFIED 








(Details.) 











OrpEer 1. 
1 Small Pox 
2 Measles 
3 Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina) 
4 Diphtheria 
5 Quinsy 
6 Croup 
7 Whooping-cough 
Typhus Fever 
8 | Enter or Typhoid Fever 
Simple Continued 
9 Krysipelas 
10 Puerperal Fever (Metria) 
11 Carbuncle 
12 Influenza 
13 Dysentery 
14 Diarrhea 
15 Cholera 
16 Ague 
17 Remittent Fever 
18 Kheumatism 
19 Other Zymotic Diseases 


33 





(Details—contd.) 
CAUSES OF DEATH. Class. 


INGE, 
(contd) 


ORDER Q. 
1 Syphilis 
Stricture of Urethra 
Hydrophobia 
Glanders 


HE CS tO 


ORDER 3. 
Privation 
Want of Breast-milk 
Purpura and Scurvy 


j a Del. Trem. 
Alcoholism . Intemp. 


Bm wrmore 


ORDER 4, 
Thrush 
Worms, &c. 


wore 


ORDER 1. 
Gout 
Dropsy 
Cancer 
Cancrum Oris (Noma) 
Mortification 


IV. 


OUR WO re 


ORDER 2, 
Scrofula 
Tabes Mesenterica 
Phthisis 
Hydrocephalus 


BE Oto Re 


ORDER I. 
Cephalitis 
Apoplexy 
Paralysis 
Insanity 
Chorea 
Epilepsy 
Convulsions 
Brain Diseases, de. 


V. 


COMO oP WW 


ORDER 2. 
Pericarditis 
Aneurism 
Heart Disease, &c. 


Larnygitis 
Bronchitis 
Pleurisy 
Pneumonia 
Asthma 

Lung Disease, §-c. 


Hore 09 tor OS te 


ORDER 4. 
Gastritis 
Knteritis 
Peritouitis 
Ascites 
Ulceration of Intestines 
Hernia 
lleus 
Intussusception 
Stricture of Intestines 
Fistula 
11 Stomach Disease, $c. 
12 Pancreas Disease, §c. 
13 Hepatitis 
14 Jaundice 
15 Liver Disease, §-c. 
16 Spleen Disease, Sc. 


© COWS OUP C9 OH 


10 





_ 


(Details—contd.) 


at 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 





ORDER 5, 

1 Nephritis 
Ischuria 

3 Bright’s Disease (Neph.) 

-4 Diabetes 

5 Calculus (Stone) 

6 Cystitis 

7 Kidney Disease, §c. 


ORDER 6. 
1 Ovarian Dropsy 
2 Uterus Disease, &c. 


ORDER]. 
1 Synovitis (Arthritis) 
2 Joint Disease, 5-c. 


ORDEB 8. 
1 Phlegmon 
2 Ulcer 
3 Skin Disease, dc. 


OrpER 1. 
1 Premature Birth 
2 Cyanosis 
3 Spina Bifida 
4, Other Malformations 
5 Teething 


ORDER 2. 
1 Paramenia 
2 Childbirth (see Metria) 


ORDER 8. 
1 Old Age 


ORDER 4. 
1 Atrophy and Debility 


OrpDEr 1. 


(ACCIDENT OR NEGLIGENCE.) 
1 Fractures and Contusions 
2 Gurshot Wounds 
3 Cut, Stab 
4 Burns and Scalds 
5 Poison 
6 Drowning 
7 Suffocation 
8 Otherwise 


ORDER 3. 


(HoMIc1DE.) 
1 Murder and Manslaughter 


ORDER 4. 
(SUICIDE.) 
1 Gunshot Wounds 
2 Cut, Stab 
3 Poison 
4 Drowning 
5 Hanging 
6 Otherwise 


ORDER 5. 
(EXECUTION.) 
1 Hanging 
Other Violent Deaths (not 
classed) “ 


Sudden Deaths (causes unascertained) 


Causes not specified or ill-defined 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DEATHS IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND [RELAND—contd. 


(Summarv.) 


DISEASES. 





ALL CAUSES 
SrEciIFIED CAUSES 


Class. 
. Zymotic Class 


1WE 

1 
Ae 
if 
VI. 
VIE. 

Se VIiil. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 


I 


xeV I, 


xVIT, 


Diseases of Uncert. Seat 
Tubercular Class 

Brain and Nervous System 
Organs of Circulation 
Respiratory Organs 
Organs of Digestion 
Urinary Organs 

Organs of Generation 
Organs of Locomotion 
Skin, &c. 

Malformation 
Premature Debility 
Atrophy 

Age 


Sudden Deaths 


Violent —,, 








(Details.) 





Blass. 


1. Small-pox 


Measles 


Scarlatina 


Diphtheria 


Hooping-cough 


Croup 
Thrush 
Diarrhea 


Dysentery 


Cholera 


Influenza 


Purpura 
Ague 


Worms 


Typhus 


Enteric Fever 


Relapsing Fever 

Simple Continued Fever 
Infantile Remittent 
Metria 

Rheumatic Fever 


Erysipelas 


Pyemia 
_ Syphilis 





SCOTLAND. 
(Details—contd.) 


DISEASES. 
Class. 
I. Noma 


(contd) Hydrophobia 


II. Hemorrhage 
Dropsy 
Abscess 
Ulcer 
Fistula 
Mortification 
Cancer 
Gout 


III. Scrofula 
Tabes Mesenterica 
Phthisis 
Hydrocephalus 


IV. Cephalitis 
Apoplexy 
Paralysis 
Delirium Tremens 
Chorea 
Epilepsy 
Tetanus 
Insanity 
Convulsions 
Brain Disease 


V. Pericarditis 
Aneurism 
Heart Disease 


VI. Laryngitis 
Bronchitis 
Pleurisy 
Pneumonia 
Asthma 
Lung Disease 


VIL. Teething 
Quinsy 
Gastritis 
Enteritis 
Peritonitis 
Ascites 
Ulceration of Intestines 
Hernia 
Tleus 
Intussusception 





(Details—contd.) 





DISEASES. 





Class. 
VII. Stricture of Intestines 
(contd) Stomach Disease 

Pancreas ,, 
Hepatitis 
Jaundice 
Liver Disease 
Spleen Disease 


VIII. Nephritis 
Nephria 
Addison’s Disease 
Ischuria 
Diabetes 
Stone 
Cystitis 
Stricture of Urethra 
Kidney Disease 


IX. Paramenia 
Ovarian Dropsy 
Childbirth 
Organs of Generaticn 


X. Bone Disease 
Rheumatism 
Joint Disease 


XI. Carbuncle 
Phlegmon 
Skin Disease 


XVII. Intemperance 
Privation 
Want of Breast Milk 
Neglect 
Cold 
Poison 
Poisoned Wounds 
Burns and Scalds 
Hanging, etc. 
Suffocation 
Drowning 
Fracture and Contusions 
Gunshot Wounds 
Cuts and Stabs 
Other Violent Causes 





Not Specified 
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“Tn addition, the English and Irish reports contain tables 
specifying the diseases, or some of them, still more minutely. 
These two special lists seem both to be taken from the detailed list 
of diseases of the Royal College of Physicians, but the circumstance 4 
that in practice the use made in the two countries of that list is a 
so different, and differs for different years in the same country, 
owing to the small number or total absence of many diseases appears 


worth notice. 


The Proceedings of the 


ENGLISH. 


Class I. 
Vaccinated 
I—1 | Small-pox 2 wot Vaccinated 
Chicken-pox 
Cynanche Maligna 
Relapsing Fever 
Erysipelas after Vaccination 
Rheumatism of Heart or 
Pericardium 

19 | Miliaria 

Mumps 

| Erythema 
Yellow Fever 


[oo olle ol oo 


IL—1 


IlL.—2 | Inanition of Infancy 
3 | Rickets ‘ 
Bronchocele 
Cretinism 


Gonorrhcea 


IV.—2 | Porrigo 
Seabies 
Tape Worm 


Hy datids 
Class ITI. 
J.—1 | Anemia 
Hy dropericardium 
3 | Melanosis 
Fungus Heematodes 
Sweep’s Cancer 


Lupus 
Polvpus 

5 | Gangreena senilis 
Bedsore 
II.—1 | Adenitis 


White Swelling 

Psoas Abscess 
2 | Tubercular Peritonitis 
3 | Heemoptysis 


Pneumothorax 
Class III. 
1—1 | Myelitis 


3 | Shaking Palsy 

4 | Melancholy 

8 | Neuralgia 
Spinal Marrow Disease 
Necrcencephalus (Softening of | 

the Brain) 

Ophthalmia 
Otitis 
Idiopathic Tetanus 
Amaurosis 
Ottorrhoea 
Catalepsy 


II.—1 | Carditis 

Endocarditis 

3 | Angina Pectoris 
Syncope 
Hypertrophy of Heart 
Phiebitis 
Piles 
Embolism 
Varicose Veins 





Class III—conid. 


IlL—1 


IV.—2 


SS Or 


VIL—2 


ViJ.—1 


Class IV. 


I—4 


[ June, 








Cdema Glottidis 
Laryngismus Stridulus 
Empyvema 

Emphysema 

Grinder’s Asthma 
Epistaxis 

Congestion of Lungs 
Pulmonary Apoplexy 


Stomatitis 

Glossitis 

Pharyngitis 

Esophagitis 

Perforation of Intestines 
Congenital Hernia 

Femoral Hernia 

Inguinal ,, 

scrotal a3 

Umbilical Hernia 

Hernia (Operation registered) 
Obstruction of Bowels 
Dyspepsia 

Pyrosis 

Hematemesis (Vomiting of Blood) 
Meleena 

Gallstone 

Cirrhosis 


Gravel 

Stone (Operation registered) 
Catarrh of Bl: dder 
Prostatic Disease 

Bladder = 

Diuresis 

Hematuria 

Uremia 

Addison’s Disease 

Dysuria 


Orchitis 

Hvydrocele 

Disease or Abscess of Perinszeum- 
Ostitis 

Periostitis 

Exostosis 

Mollities Ossium 

Caries 

Necrosis 


Whitlow 
Pyemia 
Urticaria 
Eezema 
Ecthyma b 
Herpes 
Pemphigus 
Impetigo 
Psoriasis 
Lepra 
Elephantiasis 
Rupia 


Anus imperforatus 
Cleft Palate 


NoT SPECIFIED 


| Abscess, Tumour 
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Class I. Class III—contd. Class ITI.—contd. 
1.—4 | Cynanche Maligna Otitis V.—5 | Gravel 
18 | Rheumatism of Heart Idiopathic Tetanus 6 | Catarrb of Bladder 
or Pericardium II.—1 | Carditis 7 | Prostatic Disease 
19 | Mumps Endocarditis Bladder % 
Erythema 3 | Angina Pectoris Heematuria 
Pyeemia Syncope Ureemia 
Hypertrophy 
I1l.—2 | Inanition of Infancy Phlebitis VI.—2 | Orchitis 
3 | Rickets Embolism Hydrocele 
Bronchocele 111.—1 | Edema Glottidis Pelvic Abscess 
Class II. : Laryngismus Stridulus Vit lal Periostitig 
I—2 | Aneemia 3 | Empyema 2 | Caries 
Hydropericardium Hydrothorax Necrosis 
3 | Fungus Heematodes 5 | Emphysema 
Sweep’s Cancer 6 | Epistaxis VIIL—3 | Urticaria 
Lupus Congestion of Lungs Eczema 
Polypus Pulmonary Apoplexy Ecthyma 
5 | Gangreena senilis Herpes 
Bedsore 1V.—6 Femoral Hernia Pemphigus 
: ; Inguinal _,, Icthyosis 
I1.—1 | White Swelling Scrotal os Psoriasis 
Psoas Abscess Umbilical ,, Shingles 
3 | Heemoptysis 7 | Obstruction of Bowels Rupia 
Pneumothorax 10} pee 
yrosis 
Class III. Hematemesis ERIN: I forat 
I—1 | Myelitis Melena —4 | Anus Imperforatus 
8 Neuralgia 14 | Galistone Not SPECIFIED. 
Spinal Marrow Disease 15 | Cirrhosis Abscess, Tumour 
Necrencephalus 16 | Leucocythemia é 





“Whatever detailed list for England and Ireland is used, there 
will be a difficulty in making comparisons with Scotland, and the 
summaries are not at all available. Possibly medical men may be 
able to overcome the verbal differences of classification, but to any 
but specialists the difficulties seem insuperable. Besides, therefore, 
the superfluous matter in these reports, they are not available for 
purposes of intercomparison as they ought to be. 

‘¢ In the appendix to the English report, issue for 1873, there 
has also been introduced (pp. 248 et seq.) a new classification of 
disease ‘ according to the nomenclature drawn up by a committee 
appointed by the Royal College of Physicians of London.’ This 
seems to be a more authoritative qualification than the others, but 
it is extremely detailed, and the use of it ought not to be allowed to 
creep in gradually. How far it should be adopted should be a 
matter for preliminary inquiry. 


“ Supplementary Population Statestics. 


*“ Though they do not come within the registrar-general’s group, 
there are certain other population and health statistics which it 
may be convenient to take at this stage. These are— 

“‘(1.) Reports of medical officer of Privy Council and local 

government board. 

**(2.) Army medical department report. 

“‘ (3.) Statistical report on health of navy. 

“ (4.) Twentieth report of customs (as far as relates to health 

of officers). 

“©(5.) Report of convict prisons (as to health). 

“(6.) Report of metropolitan police (as to health). 

“(7.) Report of board of superintendence of Dublin hospitals. 
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‘‘ All these reports contain health statistics, and use classifica- 
tions of disease which it seems useful to compare with the above 
reports of the registrars. The number of pages comprised is 
1,454, of which 622 are statistical. 

‘“‘ Of these, the first may be passed over as dealing specially with 
little else than vaccination. Is there any necessity, however, to 
give the details (pp. 17—31) of the number of vaccinations, &c., 
in each: union, so as to show percentage of children not finally 
accounted for; or would not this percentage be sufficient without 
all the other details P 

“The next report is that of the army medical department 
(1873), on which it is to be observed that, in addition to special 
reports on the health of the troops in different commands in which 
a summary of diseases like the following is used :— 








Orders. Diseases. Orders. Diseases. 
I. General Diseases. II. Local Diseases—contd. 
1 Febrile group Diseases of the— 
2 Constitutional group 13 Cellular tissue 
14 Cutaneous system 
II. Local Diseases. 
Diseases of the— IIT. Conditions, Se. 
1 Nervous system Debility 
* le IV. Poisons. 
4 Nose V. Injuries. 
5 Circulatory system 2 Accidental 
6 Absorbent ,, 3 Homicidal 
7 Ductless glands 4 Self inflicted 
8 Respiratory system 
9 Digestive : VI. Surgical Operations. 
10 Urinary 4 Se No appreciable disease 
11 Generative ,, 
12 Organs of locomotion Total 








“There are appendices (pp. 412—424 and 483—468), in which 
an extremely minute classification of diseases is followed, differing 
as the above summary does from that of the registrar-general. 
(See below, pp. 16—17.) In all, 47 pages of doubtful matter, even 
if there was agreement with the registrar-general. There are also 
33 pages of meteorological tables, pp. 476—509, which also appear 
of doubtful utility. If such observations are good at all, their 
proper place seems to be the registrar-general’s report, where the 
meteorological comparisons can be applied more generally.* 

“The health of the navy report (1874) contains numerous statis- 
tical tables as to the health of the several stations of the navy, the 


details of disease or injury and invaliding from all causes being — 


stated for each ship, and occupying the following pages, exclusive 
of the summaries for the station :— 


* In this instance there have been great improvements introduced, apparently 
in 1874, and most of the objections here raised would not apply at the present 
time, unless the old evils are being repeated. The above summary classification of 
disease is still used. 


| 
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Number of Pages. 
* 


PA OIIOs SLALOM use ccenesy Sieg teem ehene' pp. 32— 39... ° 8 
Mediterranean ..0.iiicciicceeekoeees COs fon ee 
North American and West Indian.... ,, 106—114.... 9 
Rodi nA mericaiéculasietinenaakd nad », 185—187.... 9 3 
ACUI 22 eke rns node ve tec aes » 161—165.... 5 
West Coast of Africa ............cesceeees » 204—211 ... 8 
Biotin ®, [ieee a ete bene cot »» 247—258 .... 7 
RFT SS ee Pics Vinca Se eeonssmsnc conse NOI » 286—295 .... 10 
PR gE Sy | Selakie ep Ramer aT » 318—323.... 6 
PO UU ek CE Gg nt r5cn pot tt vaddbo eset » 348—355.... 8 
71 

* Add for double pages. ...............00+ 8 

Tavtiele: oes aval GR tee eee tse 79 


“In addition, it may be suggested that many of the details as 
to the dockyards, &c., in the appendix of 180 pages are too volu- 
minous. In these navy reports there is likewise a classification of 
disease, which differs from that of the registrar-general and of the 
army medical department; so that a comparison between the health 
of the army and navy, or of both with the civil population, whether 
of England or Scotland, seems impossible. 

“The report on health in the customs’ report occupies 
pp. 1386—148. <A few pages might be saved by cutting out the 
statement of diseases for each quarter, while the classification of 
disease appears again to be different from any of the preceding. 
(See below, pp. 16 and 17.) 

‘In the report on convict prisons (1874) there is the utmost 
detail of disease for each prison, with a new classification of disease 
(see below, pp. 16 and 17). The following might be reduced : 
pp. 88—36; 983—97; 154157; 177—180; 232—239; 277—280; 
314—317; 385—388; 447—450 ; 499—502; 521—524; 558—561 ; 
in all about 53 pages of doubtful matter. 

‘“‘In the metropolitan police report (1875) there are no less than 
48 pages of tabular matter relating to the diseases of the force in each 
month (pp. 40—87), and with still another classification of disease 
(see below, pp. 16 and 17). These tables are also for the most part 
full of blanks, i.e. with nil entries opposite the various headings. 

“In the report on Dublin hospitals (1874-75), which is made 
under a Dublin Hospitals Regulation Act, there are 12 pages 
(pp. 14—25), oceupied with lists of number of patients treated 
and number died in each hospital, with an alphabetical classification 
of disease, unlike that of any of the other classifications. Say one- 
half of the above space occupied with lists could be saved. 

‘Tn all, in these various health and population reports, in addi- 
tion to those belonging to the registrar-general, there are apparently 
about 237 pages of dubious matter which might be either sup- 
pressed or greatly curtailed. It will be necessary to refer to one or 
two of those reports subsequently in another connection, but this is 
the matter connected with health and population alone. 

“The following will show what are the different lists of diseases 
which have been referred to, excepting the alphabetical classifica- 
tion in the Dublin hospitals report, and the differences between 
themselves and those on pp. 12 and 13 :— 
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CLASSIFICATIONS of DisHASE in the ARMy Merpicat Report, HEALTH oF NAvy 


ARMY MEDICAL. 


ee TE ER 


Diseases. 


The Proceedings of the 


NAVY. 





[ June, 


CUSTOMS. 











I, General Diseases. 


1. Febrile: 


Measles 

Typhus Fever 

Simple Continued Fever 
Febricula 


Ague 
Remittent Fever 
Erysipelas 


2. Constitutional: 
Acute Rheumatism 


Muscular 3 
Chronic s 
Gout 


Primary Syphilis 
Secondary ,, 
Scrofula 

Phthisis Pnlmonalis 
Heemoptysis (Tub.) 
Diabetes 

Purpura 

Aneemia 


Il. Local Diseases. 


1. Diseases of the Nervous System: 


Apoplexy 

Heat Apoplexy 
Paralysis 
Kpilepsy 
Neuralgia 
Mania 


2. Diseases of the Eye: 
Conjunctivitis 
Tritis 
Hemeralopia 
Tarsal Ophthalmia 


5. Circulatory System : 
Valve Disease of Heart 
Hypertrophy : 


6. Absorbent System: 


Inflammation of Glands 
Suppuration 


8. Respiratory System : 


Bronchitis 
Pneumonia 
Pleurisy 
Laryngeal Catarrh 


9. Digestive System : 


Gumboil 
Tonsillitis 
Dyspepsia 
Vomiting 
Dysentery 
Hernia 
Diarrhoea 

Colic 
Constipation 
Fistula in Ano 
Heemorrhoids 
Teenia Solium 
Ascaris Lumbricoides 
Hepatitis 
Abscess of Liver 
Jaundice 


I. General Diseases, Sec- 
tion A.: 
Small-pox . 

Vaccinia 
Varicella 
Measles 

Scarlet Fever 
Dengue 

Typhus Fever 
Enteric Fever 
Simple Continued Fever 
Yellow Fever 
Ague 

Remittent Faver 
Cholera 

Cholera Simplex 
Mumps 
Influenza 
Erysipelas 
Hooping Cough 
Pyemia 


II. General Diseases, 

tion B.: 
Rheumatism 

Primary 

Secondary 

Phthisis Pulmonalis 

Gout 

Scrofula 

Anemia, Purpura, &c. 

Dropsy 

Other Diseases 


III. Diseases of the Nervous 
System and Organs of 
the Special Senses: 

Apoplexy 

Sunstroke 

Paralysis 

Vertigo 

Kpilepsy 

Neuralgia 

Insanity 

Other Diseases of the Brain 

Other Diseases of the Nervous System 

Diseases of the Eye 

Diseases of the Lachrymal Appara- 
tus, Hyelids, &e. 

Diseases of the Ear 

Diseases of the Nose 


IV. Diseases of the Circula- 
tory System: 


; ; Functional 
Diseases of the Heart Tocuik 


Sec- 


Syphilis 


Pericarditis 
Aneurism 
Varicose Veins 
Other Diseases 


V. and VI. Diseases of the 
Absorbent System and 
Ductiess Glands: 

Bubo (Sump.) 
Other Diseases 


VII. Diseases of the Res- 
piratory System: 

Diseases of the Larynx 

Catarrh 

Bronchitis 

Asthma 


GENERAL DISEASES :— 


Knteric Fever 
iN Febricula 
r Ague 
Erysipelas 


heumatism 
Lumbago 
Gout 
Syphilis 


| Phthisis 
| Dropsy 


LocaL DISEASES :— 

(Paralysis 
Epilepsy 
Vertivo 
Tremor 
Neuralgia 
Headache 
Pleurodynia 
Sciatica 


Of the 
Nervous 
System. 


Ophthalmia 


Of the Eye. Otitis 


Organs of < Palpitation 


Of the {Pai of Heart 
Circulation. (Varix 


Of the 
Respiratory 
Organs. 


Bronchitis 
Asthma 
Pneumonia 
Pleurisy 


Sore Throat 
Catarrh 


Quinsy 
Gastritis 
Enteritis 
Dysente 
Melena A 
Hernia 
Diarrhoea 
Colic 
Constipation 
Fistula 
Hemorrhoids 
Congestion of Liver 
| Jaundice 


Of the 
Digestive 
Organs. 


Nephritis 
Of the Ur. Calculus 
Urinary, {orients 
&e., Organs. | Gonorrhaa 
Orchitis 
Bone. Periostitis 





a | 


Eo 





Bee <n a 
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PRISONS. METROPOLITAN POLICE.* 





Diseases. Diseases—contd. 








tanto Stina ee I = Se Pectin 





GENERAL DisEasEs, A. Disorders of the Intelleet. I. GenERAL Diseases. | 3. Har: 
ce Fever Mania Sub-division A. ; Deafness 
ypou Melancholi : : 
i taric Fever tents a Small-pox Abscess 
 Febricula Imbecility Measles 
i oo h Observation as-to state-of Mind Scarlet Fever 4, Nose : 
 pAgu ~]| Typhus ,, 
_ | Malignant Cholera aoe Oe" Coryza 
; (a) Choleraic Diarrhoea . Diseases of the Hye. 9 PP nitk 
| | Influenza Ophthalmia, acute Simple continued Fever | 5. Circulatory System: 
2 us chronic Febricula Valve Disease of Heart 
ghee Ulcer of Cornea A Be 
Pleurodynia Iritis os. ceielere Diver Varicose Veins 
Phiegmon Wounds of Cornea on oh fe Fainting 
Amaurosis EO De SALOEerS Palpitation of Heart 
GeneRAL Diszases. B. | Glaucoma Malignant Cholera Angina Pectoris 
eee heumaticm se fe ete of the Eye and} Influenza Fatty Disease of Heart 
Sub-acute _,, yen Erysipelas 
Synovial ; : a Bilionus Fever 6. Absorbent: 
J Diseases of the Ear.. : 
Muscular Ay aes . Hooping Cough Inflam. of Glands 
| | Acute Gout Di Parotid ; 
| Chronic ,, iseases of the Nose. arotides Inflammation of Lym- 


Chronic-osteo-arthritis Epistaxis® phatics 


































pebit, primary Polypus Nasi Sub-division B. : Enlarged Glands 
Bencer ey Gonorrheal Rheuma- | Abscess of Glands 
Se aiitic Tumours _ |DISEASES oF THE CIRCULATORY tism Fo Dw Glands 

yp Qn 
Lumbago eeu: Acute Rheumatism Goitre 
Non-malignant Tumours Diseases of the Heart and its Chronic 2» 

| Lupus Membranes. Aiea 2 8. Respiratory System: 
"1 Scrofula Pericarditis ou Bronchiti includi 
Phthisis Pulmonalis Endocarditis Primary Syphilis pee pete d e 
' » Hemoptysis Valve-disease Secondary ,, “ Tussis ”) 
Tubercular Peritonitis- Hypertrophy . Genter Kotha 
Diabetes Palpitation and irregularity of. ; 
Purpura the action of the Heart Scrofula Pneumonia 
Scurvy Calcareous degeneration of the} Phthisis Pulmonalis Pleurisy 
Anemia ne ian Heemoptysis (Tubr.) Laryngitis 
Chiorosis Sg Purpura Pain in Chest 
General Dropsy * Beary 
esos Abscess Diseases of Blood Vessels. “Chronic Arthritis (of | 9. Digestive 
Aneurism.of the Aorta Knee) Tonsillitis 
LocaL DIsEAsEs. » » Radial Artery Gastritis 
‘ oy! ; Varicose Veins : 

Diseases of the Brain and its 1]. Loca Diseasss. Dyspepsia 
aa es DisrAsEs or THE Respiratory - Nervous System: soph 
Softening (of the Brain) Laryngeal Catarrh _ Softening of Brain Beare 
Abscess # Laryngitis Apoplexy Hernia 
Apoplexy Bronchitis, acute Pence Colic 
Tumour of Brain » chronic Epil s Entozoa 

: Asthma _ “P P y Constipation 
Diseases of the Spinal Cord. | Pneumonia Neuralgia ‘ : 
Curvature of Spine Congestion of Lungs . Dementia Es eae 
Emphysema Peuechondmasi Hemorrhoids 
: eat ypochondriasis 
Diseases of the Nerves. Pleurisy a Nawtincnens Jaundice 
Hemiplegia Sunstroke pees ‘ : 
_ | Paraplegia DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ene, Congestion of Liver 
ee enor Ate eA Quins bine any Weak Intellect pie 
ocal Paralysis Tonsillitis Toothache 
Functional Diseases of the Gastritis 2. Eye: Swelled Face 
i Nervous System. Heematemesis Conjunctivitis 10. Ueinars? 
Ericpsy ae as Defective Vision eee ae 
orea interitis iohts Di 
Hysteria Dysentery Inflamm. of Lachrymal Beet ea 
| Neuralgia Hernia, reducible Duct. ae 
Cephalalgia »  strangulated Ulceration of Cornea Diabetes 
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CLASSIFICATIONS of Disease in the Army Mepicat Report, Heatran oF Navy SraTIstics, 


ARMY MEDICAL, 





Diseases. 





10. Urinary System: 


Gonorrhcea 
Phimosis, &c. 

Bubo 

Epididymitis (Gon.) 
Stricture of Urethra 


11. Generative System : 


Hematoc-le 
Orchitis 


12. Organs of Locomotion : 


Synovitis 
Enlarged Bursa 


13. Diseases of Cellular Tissue: 


Inflammation of Cellular Tissue 
Abscess ss a 


14. Cutaneous System: 


Erythema 
Psoriasis 
Kezema 
Sycosis 
Ulcer 
Boil 
Carbuncle 
Whitlow 
Warts 
Itch 
lrritation from Pediculi 


Hil. Condivions, &e. 
General Debility 


IV. Poisons. 


Delirium ‘Tremens 


V. Injuries. 


2. Accidental : 
Burns and Scalds 
Contusion 
Fracture 
Wounds 
Sprain 
Dislocation 
Blisters of the Feet 
Foreign Body 


No appreciable disease 


Total 





The Proceedings of the 


NAVY. 








ratory System—conid. 
Pneumonia 
Pleurisy 
Heemoptysis Of Skin 
Other Diseases of the Lungs and 
Cellular 


| VIII. Diseases of the Diges-| Tissue. 


tive System: 


Cynanche 

Diseases of the Teeth, Gums, &c. 
Dyspepsia 

Dysentery 

Diarrhoea 

Colic and Constipation 

Heemorrhoids 

Hernia 

Worms 

Other Diseases of the “Stomach, 

Intestines, &e, : 
Hepatitis pease 
Jaundice spp etal si 
Other Diseases of the Liver, Spleen, 

&e. 


Ix. & X. Diseases of the 
Urinary and Gene- 
rative Systems: 


Diseases of the Kidneys 

Diseases of the Bladder 

Gonorrhea 

Epididy mitis 

Stricture 

Varicocele 

Orchitis 

Other Diseases of the Organs of 
Generation 


XI. Diseases of the Organs 
of Locomotion: 


Diseases of the Bones 

Diseases of the Joints 

Diseases of the Bursee 

Diseases of the Muscular System 


| XII. & XIII. Diseases of the 


Cellular Tissue and 
Cutaneous System: 
Phlegmon and Abscess 
Uleer 
Erythema 


Scabies 
Other Diseases of the Skin 


Unclassed: 


Debility 
Headache 
Sea Sickness 


Poisoning : 


Delirium Tremens 
Various 


wounds and Injuries: 


Wounds, &c. 

Burns and Scalds 
Submersion and Drowning 
Asphyxia 

Suicide 


Totals 


[ June, 


CUSTOMS. 


| VII. Diseases of the Respi- | Loca Diszases—conéd. 


Inflammation 
Abscess 
Urticaria 
Eczema 
Herpes Zoster 
Ulcer 
Whitlow 
Tumour 

Boil 
Carbuncle 


Debility 


Contusion 
Sprain 
Wound 
Fracture 
Burn 


Frost Bite 


ny 3 
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Diseases. 


| Disnases oF THE DIGESTIVE 
SYSTEM—coznt. 
Tpiarrhoea 
{Constipation 
Wy ‘Fistula i in Ano 
Hemorrhoids 
| Hepatitis 
|| Jaundice 
: Leucocythcemia 
} Peritonitis 
. | Ascites 
| Prolapsus Ani 
} | Stomatis 
| | Abscess of Rectum 
‘Tape Worms 
| | Colic 

















DISEASES OF THE URINARY 
System, &c. 
Albuminuria 
Nephritis 
| Hematuria 
} Chronic enlargement of Prostate 
Gland 
| | Paraphimosis 
Bubo 
Condyloma 
Stricture of Urethra 


| Diseases of the Male Organs of 
| Generation. 
. By drocele 
Varicocele 
|] Hematocele 
Orchitis 
|| Phymosis — 





_ Diseases of the Female Organs 
of Generation. 


Enoysted Dropsy of Ovary 
| Cancer of Uterus 
|] Non-malignant 
‘if Uterus 
+] Amenorrhea 
\f Dysmenorrheea 
‘yj Menorrhagia 


Tumours of 


|] Diseases of Female Breast. 
|} Cancer 
| Non-malignant Tumours 


i} DIskAsEs or THE ORGANS 
it or Locomorion. 


Diseases of Bones and Joints. 


 Periostitis 
‘| Abscess of Joints 
\j Acute Synovitis 
Hl Chronic rf 
‘| Ulceration of Cartilages 
} Ankylosis 
| Necrosis 


Diseases of Spine. 


] Caries and Necrosis 
’soas, Lumbar, 
_Abscesses 

Angular Deformity 

Hip disease 

of Pelvis 


and other 





fe PRISONS. 


Diseases—cont. 





Diseases of Tendons, §c. 


Club Foot 
Enlargement of Bursze 
Bursal Abscess 

Thecal 
Bunions 


33 


DISEASES OF THE CUTANEOUS 
SYSTEM. 


Scabies 

Krythema 
Urticaria 

Psoriasis (and Lepra), Icthyosis 
Eczema 

Sycosis 

Chilblains 

Herpes 

Boil 

Carbuncle 

Ulcer 

Whitlow 

Abscess of Muscles 


Anomalous and Feigned Diseases. 


Old Age 
Debility 
GENEEAL AND LocaL 
INJURIES. 
Burns and Sealds 


Contusions 
Wounds of Scalp 


29 Leg 
. Fingers 
a! Foot 
re Toes 
x Knee 
9 Arm 
various 
Fracture of Arm 
29 Leg 
4 Fingers 
ie Toes 
A Ribs 
re Skull 
Patella 


Effusion into Pericardium after 
fracture of Leg 


Surgical Operations. 
Amputation of Arm 


e Fore Arm 

ES Hand 

8 Fingers 

Thigh 

29 Leg 

= Foot 
Sprains 


Other Operations 
Corporal Punishment 
Malingering 


Totals 


Statistical Committee of the Treasury. 
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HEALTH OF Ovstoms Report, Prisons, and Mrrroporiran Porice Report—Contd. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE.* 





10. Urinary—cond. 
* Stone in the Bladder 


Cystitis 

Gonorrhea 

Phimosis, and Paraph. 

Epididymitis | (Gonor- 
rheeal) 


Disease of Kidney 
Retention of Urine 
Hematuria 


11. Generative: 


Variocele 

Hydrocele 

Orchitis 
rheeal) 


(not Gonor- 


12. Locomotion: 


Ostitis 

Caries 

Synovitis 

Disease of Joint 
Disease of Spine 
Ganglion 
Exfoliation of Bone 
Bunion 


13. Cell. T. 


Inflam. of Cell. Tissue 
Abscess i, 3 
Subeutancous Tumours 


14. Cutaneous: 


Eczema 

Ulcer 

Carbuncle 

Boil 

Itch 

Ingrown Nail 
Seabies Syphilitica 
Urticaria 

Corn 

Miliary Eruption 
Lichen 
Erythema 


III. Conpittons, &c. 


General Debility 


IV. Porsons. 


Alcoholism 
Poisoned Finger 


pet 





V. InsuRIEs. 
1. On Duty: 


Burns and Scalds 


Contusion 

Concussion of Brain 

Fracture 

Wounds 

Sprain 

Hemorrhage from Ure- 
thra, Injury of Peri- 
neum 


Bite of Dog 


2. Accidental : 


Burns and Scalds 
Multiple Injury 
Asphyxia by Drowning 
Contusion 

Concussion of Brain 
Fracture 

Wounds 

Sprain 

Dislocation 

Blisters of the Feet 


3. Self-inflicted : 


VI. SureicaL Oprra- 
TIONS. 


Excision of Tumour 
Not yet diagnosed 
Total New Cases 
Total from last Month 


GENERAL TOTAL 


* This list has been 
extracted from the Report 
of 1874, That for 1875 
differs slightly, but the 
number of pages occu- 
pied is the same. Ap- 
parently the names of 
some diseases are omitted 
in some months and 
afterwards reinserted. 
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‘“‘Tt is unnecessary to argue that these classifications impede the 
handling of statistics for comparison; even if experts could make 
something of them by great labour, from their intimate knowledge 
of what diseases are, no one but an expert can safely touch them at 
all. It may be said, perhaps, that these last classifications, as being 
applicable to services, do not relate to statistics which require to be 
compared with those of the general population, or with each other, 
but it seems more reasonable that the value in each case will be 
greatly enhanced by comparison. Nothing can really be known 
about the health or proportion of deaths in services, or any class of 
men subject to special conditions, unless by comparison with a more 
general standard of health and mortality from which it varies, and 
the differences between classes whose conditions vary from the 
average in different ways will probably be instructive. The 
variations noticed, therefore, detract materially in all probability 
from the usefulness of these statistics. For certain purposes it 
may, of course, be right and proper to arrange diseases differently, 
or introduce special sub-divisions when dealing with special classes ; 
but this could probabiy be done in such a way as not to interfere 
with the divisions common to all. It seems to be specially unreason- 
able that such small forces as the Customs and Metropolitan Police 
should have a classification of disease for themselves, while for such 
important services as the army and navy the general public interest 
in the matter is so great as to suggest the absolute necessity of 
comparison with the health of the civil population. 


“TaHrep Group.—LHducation Statistics. 


“In this group we have three annual reports, one for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, all with appendices, the English 
and Scotch Reports being from the Privy Council. In addition, we 
have for England the report without appendix, a code of regula- 
tions, and a return for Great Britain showing the expenditure from 
the grant for public education and the results of examination and 
inspection of grant schools; for Scotland we have also a report 
without appendix, and a code of regulations, the above return for 
Great Britain also relating to it, besides a report of the Board of 
Education of Scotland, and a report of the accountant to the Board 
of Education. The whole of the printed matter comprises 2,286 
pages, including 1,305 pages of statistics. 

“Dealing first with the English report by itself (Report for 
1875-76), I suggest, as requiring an inquiry into the expediency of 
their publication, the following pages: 


Number ; 
of Pages. 
47 Enumeration of districts in which school boards 1— 47 
DAVe (Oe sc OPM OU es iiit sens sce. Rekeee  teee ie 
13 List of school boards recommended for loans, with 49— 61 
accounts minutely stated...2..5...:<.css.06-ssosscaswtcasvensoes os 
Statement of income and expenditure of school 
Ee boards, in great detail for each ...........cccceceveees sa SOA ee 
‘List of elementary schools aided from _parlia- 
Ao? mentary grant, in great detail ou... } Dien 


— 


333 


, 
Mes 
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‘The questions raised by these items are partly of non-statistical 
kind. The table in the first of the above items, for instance, does 
not claim to be statistical, but it occupies a great deal of space, and 
might have been far more useful if compressed so as to show in 
some way the number of school boards to certain areas and masses 
of population, and the previous proportion of other schools. It 
seems matter for inquiry whether details of date of election, number 
of members, names of clerks, and dates of byelaws need be printed. 
The brief summary, p. 48, is of general interest, but not all the 
immense detail preceding. 

‘*The second list—that of school boards recommended for loans, 
with the amounts,—contains a detail which will appear in another 
way in a more trustworthy shape, viz., the actual amounts borrowed 
in the accounts of the school boards themselves. The list is also a 
very curious one in the amount of the loans recommended being 
specified down to shillings and pence, and even half-pence. The 
omission of the shillings and pence columns would permit the 
tables to occupy half the space. 

“The next item of the accounts of the school boards is lable to 
much the same observation as has been passed upon the local 
taxation accounts (see ante, p. 6 et seq.). If the unit were large, 
say like a municipal borough or union, parliament might have a 
good reason, apart from the statistical uses of such figures, for 
requiring a summary of the accounts; but the multiplicity of 
divisions always suggests whether there can be any use in publish- 
ing so much,—whether for statistical purposes the divisions should 
not be grouped, and the details only given for the groups. In any 
case, the space occupied in the present case (86 pages) could be 
diminished one-half by omitting the shillings and pence columns. 
The headings of the income and expenditure are also deficient, like 
the similar headings in the local taxation accounts, with which 
they do not harmonise. 

“The last item of all also appears to involve more than statis- 
tical questions. The voluminous detail occupying those 187 pages 
is certainly of no use statistically, and it is for those interested to 
say what general interest is promoted by all those details. 

“Coming to the other reports for England, the Appendix, 
Part V, containing the byelaws of the school boards, extends to 
280 pages, and seems to be extremely voluminous, but the question 
of publishing so much is not a statistical one. 

“ Next the report without appendix isa mere reprint of so many 
pages of the report with appendix (28 pages). I do not know 
whether there has been any resetting, probably not in this case, 
and it may be said people may want the report without the 
appendix, while I presume it appears earlier, but if the appendix 
itself were less voluminous it could be got ready sooner, and there 
could be less objection to having no separate publication on account 
of the expense to those who wished the report only. 

“The objection to the code of regulations (32 pages) is that it 
is printed in the report itself (p. 169). In this case the remedy 
would probably be to maintain the separate publication but not to 
reprint in the report, though here too the fact of the report being 
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less voluminous would obviate the necessity of separate publica- 
tions. 

“The return of expenditure from grant to public education, &. 
(C. 1463 of 1876) contains about 34 pages relating to England, 
which are reprinted in the appendix to the English report, pp. 
234— 268. The remainder 35—62, is for Scotland, and will be 
found in Scotch report, pp. 101—127. 

‘“‘ Altogether for England the superfluous or doubtful printing in 
this group appears to extend to 333 pages of the report itself, and 
to 122 pages of the additional publications, including in the latter 
a duplicate of part of the Scotch report, but not including the 
print of the byelaws. 

‘“*(2.) The reports and other publications for Scotland. In the 
principal report (1875-76) there is a similar list of school boards 
to that above referred to in the English report, occupying 29 pages 
(pp. 3—31). There is also (pp. 226—266) a similar list of grants 
for education to each school, occupying 41 pages, in all a total of 
70 pages, in addition to the statistics of inspection, é&c., included in 
the above return for Great Britain. The report for Scotland with- | 
out appendix extends to 16 pages, and the code of regulations 
which is printed both separately and in the report, to 36 pages, in 
all 52 pages additional. 

‘Besides these reports for Scotland, however, there is a 
voluminous report from the Board of Education (Third Annual 
Report, 1876) which duplicates a great deal of matter in the 
council report, besides giving many additional details. It contains 
of this nature :— 


LVTist oP soliool boards, pp: BBB T ea ces kcetsesgetenscoleccborctecetsessene 10 


2. Additional list of school boards, with particulars of accom- 
modation, exclusive of preliminary summary not here 
objected to, pp! 16-—88 o.,.. a e setae vec eee ene 


3. Statement of operation of compulsory clauses, each school 18 
board, besides county summary, pp. 9O—LO7..... eee 


4. List of loans raised by school boards, exclusive of prelimi- 
19 
naryeummarye op. 112—-130 si serie oy. Genser eran 


5. Details as to examination in specific subjects for each ee 50 
(besides county summary), pp. 188 —187 ou... eee eects { 


6. Details of parliamentary grants, with shillings and pence 48 
columns, &c., exclusive of county summary, pp. 196—243 


7. Additional tables, ditto, ditto, exclusive of county summary, | 112 
PDE GeO O Foeec dap toon tisekn hes apedusegetonbs sap Maewapuentnatss MAeaaeoepesceatee J 


330 


‘“‘ These seven tables, besides being most voluminous, contain in 
another form the information given at pp. 226—266 of the council 
report. . 

Pe The next of the additional publications for Scotland is a 
most voluminous report by the Accountant to the Board of Educa- 
tion (Second Annual Report), containing details of receipts and 
expenditure, which appear still more objectionable than those in 
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the English report, and extend to 85 pages, exclusive of summaries 
(pp. 1—85). There are here also shillings and pence columns, 
which double the space occupied, even if the information is really 
required. 

“ (3.) The Irish education publications. These are the least 
voluminous of the three countries, embracing only the report and 
the appendix (for 1874). The statistical tables in the appendix, 
however, appear open to all the objections already stated to the 
Scotch and Irish tables of being detailed for each school, &c., while 
the items of receipts and expenditure are also given with shillings 
and pence columns. The pages covered are 250 (pp. 26—275), 
and for all statistical purposes a county and provincial, or some 
such summary, occupying a few pages only, would probably be 
ample. The appendix in 1873 included a great mass of reports 
from inspectors which are omitted in the 1874 report, and perhaps 
it is intended still to publish those for 1874, which would help to 
take from the Irish report the credit of being less voluminous than 
the others. 


* Additional Hducation Report. 


‘In addition to the above there is a voluminous report by the 
Science and Art Department to the Committee of Council on 
Education, with sub-reports by inspectors, the whole extending to 
519 pages (Twenty-second Report, Sess. 1875). The tabular and 
superficially statistical matter is here voluminous, and much of it 
seems doubtful. I have to mark the following pages :— 


Number 
of Pages. 
1.) Lost. of schools examined, DD ASS 49 cdoeridanesesserndanoeraedensanparopice 27 
2. Classes, subjects taught, and number of students in each 50 
subject in all science schools, pp. 50—97 oc esccsssseeeeees 
3. Aid given and payments by results in each case, pp. 99—135.. 37 
4. List of science teachers in preceding table, a species of.index 10 
EO. HS Bp L BO LAG 2 ageh cicgce sd. der tetp abies sath Siigudaaran 
5. Similar tables for art instruction, pp. 156—269 .......ecseseeeeeee 114 
6. Further art tables of similar kind, pp. 340—364.........0..cc cee 15 
7. Returns of schools of art, being statistics not in tabular form, 62 
Pe BSCS ee Ee EET Ne cadet GI oateneste gc aks 
PRA  crccantvaumnge cater tersg eae canseencss-any-ehs 315 


“‘In addition, there is a great deal of the printed matter in the 
appendix not tabular or superficially statistical which appears 
superfluous, such as lists of donations and articles purchased by 
museums, &c. The appendix seems compiled on the principle of 
recording each act of the science and art administration, instead of 
the information being condensed and put into an intelligible form. 

“ Altogether, in these education books the following saving 
might apparently be made, or the greater part of them :— 


Number 

of Pages. 
TO Oa Re rete chef cesnshakaeteasinaee svcseenssns 455 
DCRR eee Arete eo eves 537 
PEAT er ee earths ors ceveasebanavens 250 
DISHES ACTS) i Bivia. tiieeest. deena octins 315 


Ms 206 agecniaat 1,557 
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‘“‘ These education statistics are also very difficult to harmonise 
with each other and with the age divisions in the census. In 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, the number of scholars over 
3 and under 14 years of age, and for every intermediate age at 
intervals of a year; on the school ‘registers of schoois inspected by 
Her Majesty’s inspectors, 1s given, but the sex is not stated. The 
number of male and female scholars in average attendance and 
present at examination is stated. In Ireland, the number of boys 
and girls on the rolls is given, but not the number at each age. 
There is a classification adopted for the pupils on the rolls for the 
last quarter of the year which appears to be a mixture of age and 
proficiency. The:number of scholars in average daily attendance 
is given, but the sex is not distinguished. The number of scholars 
on the school registers in England and Wales, and in Scotland, and 
the number on the rolls in Ireland are not the same thing.* 

“There is also a report on the education of officers by the 
director-general of military education, but the statistical tables are 
few, and the subject is a special one. 


“ HourtH Grovup.—Judicial and Prison Statistics. 


“The publications in this group are mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, issued by the Home Office, whieh has likewise other 
publications under its care. The judicial and prison statistics, 
however, make so large a group that it is proposed to take them 
separately from the other Home Office publications. 

“‘ The principal publications to be dealt with are the three large 
volumes of judicial statistics, one for Hngland, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively, which include the statistics of crime and 
prisons as well as of civil proceedings. We have, however, in addi- 
tion, of purely judicial statistics, a report by the comptroller of 
bankruptcy;-under the Act of 1869; a Return of Plaints in County 
Courts in England; a Return-of County Court Registrar (Hees) ; 
and a Return of the Justice of Peace Small Debt Courts (Scotland). 
And of criminal and prison statistics, we have the Report of the 
Inspectors of Prisons, Great Britain ; Report of the Directors of 
Convict Prisons, England, &e. ; Report on Prisons, Scotland; 
Report of the Inspectors- General of Prisons in Ireland; Report of 
the Director of Convict Prisons, Ireland; Report on Military 
Prisons; Report on Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great 
Britain ; ditto, ditto, Ireland. In addition, in 1876, there was a 
Return of Prisons, Great Britain, with one or two minor returns, 
which may, however, be occasional only, or in substitution for part 
of the other returns mentioned. There is also a return (No. 30, 
1876) containing reports as to police (counties and boroughs). The 
total number of pages is 3,546. 


‘“‘ It is not proposed to enter very minutely into the question of — 


* In Great Britain the number on the school registers is only the number on 
the register on the last day of the month preceding the annual examination, and 
the children must have attended school within a fortnight of the examination ; 
but in Ireland every child whose name has appeared on the register within the 
year is counted, whether attending school or not. Sze p. 16 of Forty-first Report 
of Commissioners of National Education for Ireland, 
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superfluous matter in the three principal volumes themselves (year 
1875, for England and Scotland, and 1874 for Ireland). There are 
no doubt many tables objectionable on this score, such as the 
accounts of prison expenditure, where the shillings and pence 
columns double the space occupied, but in general there is a great 
number and variety of subjects in these volumes, and the evil of 
amplification is not the one which appears most prominent. What 
seems here to be most striking is the difference of method followed 
in the volumes for the three kingdoms. In England and Ireland 
the records of the police courts relate to offences under the divi- 
sions of those indictable and those determined summarily, but in 
Scotland there is no such distinction, and on the contrary we have 
offences grouped according as they are in counties or boroughs. 
The returns of trials also differ in appearance. The English and 
Irish returns profess to show for each year the total number, &c., 
of the persons committed or bailed for trial with the result of 
the proceedings, the account being apparently in such a form that 
all commitments within a year are traced to their results, and the 
statistics of the description of the offence, age, and sex of 
criminals, &c., relate to these commitments, and the convictions or 
acquittals under them; whereas in Scotland a balance is struck of 
persons in custody at the beginning and end of the year, and the 
details as to offences, &c., are only given for the persons actually 
dealt with in a particular year. Fora series of years it might not 
matter which mode of drawing up the returns was adopted, but 
the different wording of the headings of the table causes great 
confusion, and might lead to mistakes if a comparison of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland for a particular year was adopted. The 
elaborate details as to prisoners again—previous commitments and 
the like—are in a different form in the Scotch from what they are 
in England, the Scotch return being infinitely more detailed. Asa 
specimen of the difference, it may be instanced that at p. 42 of the 
Scotch volume the previous impvrisonments of prisoners received 
in the same prison are given with great detail, whereas in the 
English return all that is given is the previous commitments to any 
prison. The Irish volume follows the English in this respect. The 
classifications of receipts and expenditure in prisons are also 
different in the Scotch volume from what they are in England or 
Ireland. 

‘“‘ Coming to the more purely judicial statistics the discrepancies 
are even wider. The legal systems of the three countries differing 
widely, and the compilation of the statistics proceeding on the 
plan of dealing with each group of courts in each country 
separately, there is no means of comparison between the three. 
Thus, in England there is a separate return for the common law 
courts, another for the equity courts, another for the county 
courts, another for bankruptcy, &c. In Scotland the divisions are 
the Inner House of the Court of Session, the Outer House of that 
court, the Sheriff's Court, and the Justices of Peace Small Debt 
Court. In Ireland the division of courts differs from both Scotland 
and England, with still greater differences in the statistics by the 
different technical terms of the proceedings. Nor is there any cor- 
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respondence in the divisions of the three countries by which the 
same things, under different names, may be compared. ‘Thus, the 
county courts in England do not correspond with the sheriff’s 
courts, justice of peace, and small debt courts in Scotland, and the 
division of Inner and Outer House in the Scotch Court of Session 
has no analogue in England. While there is this great variety 
also, no care is taken in dealing with each court to distinguish what 
seem the essential points of all judicial statistics, the number of 
proceedings begun, the value claimed by the plaintiff, the result 
whether for the plaintiff or defendant, and whether the judgment 
is in a defended or undefended suit. There are also one or two 
curious deficiencies. It does not appear, for instance, that in Seot- 
land there is any record of the proceedings for probate of wills or 
letters of administration. The use of extremely technical terms 
and statement in detail of the nature of proceedings also make 
these statistics unsuitable for general use. To take one specimen, 
what can be made of such a division as this in p. 29 of the English 
volume, Part II (Return of Proceedings in the Offices of the 
Clerks of Record and Writs) ? :— 


NAME OF PROCEEDINGS. 
2. Proceedings in Suits by Bill or Information. 


Copies of bills, informations, and petitions of right 

. 6,672 
BEAIOU LOE MONACO say sausv sigs. <cicipetioansaeandeue ee agarnasnaceoe anes 
Interrogatories filed, viz.— 


PSY DIB EEUAIED ereceees parities ecguets cee regener tees Meneetere 1,658 

Pad CROLOTUCRANIOD Pi cags tate Gericecdr ante gecoestotecres arene ee anno v7 
Copies of interrogatories sealed for service ............:0006 2,316 
Amendments of bills and special cases .........:c:ceeeeeees 664 
Office copies of answers sealed ............:ccccceescesorsceeenesaces 1,642 
Ph PPCArmnCes ONLEGEG...5..0c..c0 Mion meubeaseadne rie inet Nera cee nntee arrest 
HOR COM MCU May A agrantrtcsctas somatic tad aati ce ee Nrteene:eroaee tone Bee 8 
SW etd ah od bot IO AS aR ode eins OR ae nace Al 1,665 
Wenrarrern Bled. aise) eee ee 79 
Poimolinorapgs teres 2.2 ee ae pesca eee meets 4 
Pes St OY AA es es ROMO ate ee eet Bae eG SB 38 
ToPiensions 6 Wee ou att dea ce re eae 208 
‘Beaversinp notes Bled. i258 0.. Soden A ee ae 10 
Deposttions ot witnesses fileds......218.. cp het t octets 403 
Writs of attachment and distringas for want of answer 92 
Combificabes'OL pleadings: .....02.cccsccssciesouplocsesovovtl tecvacsnadee 2,100 


‘“‘ All this is far too technical to enable the public, who are 
interested, to make anything of it. The Scotch proceedings, with 
their technical terms of reclaiming notes, reponings, inhibitions, 
hornings, and many more, are equally unintelligible. 

_ All these are fatal difficulties to the use of such statistics, and 
suggest that they require to be taken in hand by a central office 
which would prepare schedules to be filled up so that the essential 
points in judicial statistics and the means of a comparison between 
the statistics of the three countries could be provided. 

‘“¢‘ And when we come to compare these three volumes with the 
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separate returns and reports above specified, we find again the evils 
of duplicate and unnecessary printing. Thus, as to bankruptcy, 
the Report and Statistics of the Comptroller (for 1875), extending 
to about 12 pages, are reprinted at pp. 31—40 of report, and 
pp. 21—25 of tables in Part II of the volume of Judicial Statistics 
for England. The Return of County Courts (Plaints) for 1875, 
No. 415, Sess. 1876, extending to 56 pages, is also given in a sum- 
marised, but what is apparently a sufficiently complete form, at 
p. 18, ef seq. of Report and pp. 138—16 of tables in Part II of 
volume for England, the main difference between the summary and 
complete return being that the former gives details for circuits only, 
while the latter goes into detail for each court, which appears un- 
necessary. The other two judicial statistics returns above- 
mentioned, viz., County Courts Registrars (1875) and Justice of 
Peace Small Debt Courts (1870-75), though they repeat informa- 
tion in the judicial statistics, also vary the form a good deal and do 
not seem to be annuals; so that it-is not proposed to object to 
them here. 

“The duplicates, &c., in the volumes of prison and criminal 
statistics are even more important. Thus, the Reports on Prisons 
in the Northern and Southern Districts (Great Britain, Thirty- 
ninth Report) consist largely of tables as to the prisoners com- 
mitted, their sentences, the expenditure of the prison, &c., em- 
bodying information which seems in fact to be the basis of the 
prison tables in the above volumes of judicial statistics. In addition, 
these reports contain elaborate details of the dietary of each prison 
in England and the like matters, as to which some doubt seems 
reasonable whether they are necessary, whether, in fact, the whole 
of these so-cailed prison reports could not be condensed in the 
prison statistics, which seem to contain all that is really valuable 
in these prison reports, and more. ‘These prison reports (for the 
year ending September, 1874) extend altogether to 797 pages, 
which seem mostly of a dubious kind, and allowing that only two 
pages on the average to each prison are suppressed, as there are in 
all 176 prisons, this would make a saving of 352 pages. 

‘“¢ There is also a General Report on Prisons in Ireland (1875) 
which contains (1) a summary for ail the prisons, differing in a 
perplexing way from the summary in the Irish judicial statistics, 
so that it may be suggested one or the other should be altered and 
one of the two suppressed, which, taking the shortest of the two 
summaries—that in the Judicial Statistics (pp. 163—180, Part I) 
—would be a saving of 16 pages; and (2) a number of details for 
each prison which appear to be mainly duplicates of information 
in the above summaries. Allowing that two pages for each prison, 
38 in number, could be cut down, this would be a saving of 76 pages, 
and perhaps even more tabular matter could be omitted, con- 
sidering the abundance of the matter in the general tables. (See, 
for instance, pp. 27 and 28, vol. ii of Irish Report, State of 
Bridewells, &c.) 

“The above reports relate to the ordinary county and borough 
prisons, but we have in addition a Special Report on Convict 
Prisons for England, including Gibraltar and Western Australia ; 
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Report on Prisons in Scotland, chiefly dealing with the General 
Convict Prison at Perth; and.a Report on Convict Prisons in 
Treland. In the English report (Report for 1874), besides a 
general summary, which is a repetition to a large extent of the 
information in the judicial statistics, there are voluminous details 
for each, which consist partly of tabular matter, forming the basis 
for these summaries, and therefore unnecessary, and partly of 
most extreme details as to the labour in each prison (also as to 
health, see supra). Of the former, as there are fourteen prisons, 
and there are, say, two pages of superfluous tables for each, it ma 
be estimated there would be a saving of 28 pages, and of the latter 
the estimate is that there might be a saving of no fewer than 246 
pages, Viz. :— 


Number 

of Pages. 
BOP eee re ea Sts Sordi ae eet pp. 7— 10... 4 
PONLON VUNG oes ee eee nsaakacrss » 286—304.... 19 
Millbank (male prisoners) ................ », 188—192.... 5 
& (Tomales. eA cones » 197—199... 3 
- CUA Y 2, Yad) otek ce. » 208—207... 3 
POLAT, Seen tari el deren diltheccssage? » 329—865.... 37 
POV USIUOU GI tees Sccinutinice ots cesageaser », 401—437..... 37 
CRA GHA IN Wepre ee tte tics vesnncsascel ieee » 45— 79... 34 
AL Eg necator ae ae sae Re ey Neale » 106—142.... 37 
Park burst asdaisnn-. Nirinion ipa art eee » 248—262.... 15 
TURE eater ee aka cstnecnenarenes Aaa Be Ce ots ie Dal A, 
Woking (male prisoners).................+. yy 458—480.... 23 
“ KEeMIMO Yi 1S) ere yertco and » 008—511.... 4 
PEE ain Roto ys oe es es LG 167 4 es 
Gibraltar .o0c.i.0.0.5-> Maid Atte Rn 3, D87—547 ...., 11 
Total .. cn Ai at, ARE 246 


‘ These details as to labour appear in truth to be most excessive, 
the particulars of each job being specified, and pages after pages 
being occupied with matter of which the following is a specimen 
(p. 51, Appendix) :— 








o.4 , Ey shds 
Repairing connecting rods and points............ 8,626 lbs. aap’ Si ae 
Sy BOUTS SAAC PTVUE aso. Racer osctebeceeeth L Outs, - l 3 10 — 
i steel and iron wedges ............... 420%, - 2 (428 STG 
= gate hooks and anchor stocks........ 623 & — —} 6 8 
ts ROE) CLELY! QM 8° Cx(=. 8 ” ae Re ee 763 ais See 20, 13.5 
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‘‘The Report on the General Prison for Scotland (Thirty- 
seventh Report, for 1875) contains a few tables which are repeti- 
tions of what appears in the judicial statistics or which cover the 
same ground, besides an abstract of the accounts of other prisons, 
which are dealt with in the above reports as to prisons in the 
northern district, but except for the confusion likely to be intro- 


———— 
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duced by so many returns, the duplicate matter need not perhaps 
be objected to. 

‘“‘'The Report on Convict Prisons in Ireland (year 1875) is also 
comparatively a brief one, with a very little tabular matter, and 
therefore not conflicting with the statistics of convict prisons in the 
Trish judicial statistics. 

“ There are also duplicates in part of the judicial Statistics in 
the shape of Reports on Reformatory and Industrial Schools in 
Great Britain (year 1874) and in Ireland (1874). And these 
reports, extending altogether to 458 pages, appear, so far as not 
duplicates, to contain much that is superfluous. Thus, in the 
volume for Great Britain, besides 51 pages of a general report, 
which is not objected to, there are 12 pages occupied with a bare 
list of schools, names of teachers, &c. (pp. 52—63); 141 pages 
occupied with a dry summary of statistical facts for each school, 
which is a mere repetition for the most part of what appears in a 
more convenient form in the tables, these summaries being com- 
posed of sentences like these (see p. 65) :— 


“ Average number maintained, 60. Total cost for 1874, 
1,164/. tos. 5d. : 

‘‘Comparative cost per head on ordinary maintenance and 
management, 19/. 8s. 2d. 

“Net cost per head, including profit or loss on industrial 
departments, 16/. 14s. 11d. 

‘‘ Industrial profits, 176/. 1s. 5d. 

‘“‘ Results on cases discharged in the three years 1871, 1872, and 
1873. Of 57 boys discharged in 1871-73, there are—doing 
well, 34; dead, 2; doubtful, 4; convicted of crime, 10; 
unknown, 7. 


“The following tables (pp. 205 to 327) are also very volumi- 
nous, and in the statement of expenditure, &c., the insertion of 
shillings and pence columns, doubling the space required, is invari- 
able. Perhaps half this space, or 61 pages, could be saved. 

“* Mutatis mutandis, the remarks in the above paragraph are 
applicable to the report on Irish reformatory and industrial schools ; 
the list of schools and dry repetition of statistical facts for each, 
occupying 63 pages (pp. 25—91), and the tabular matter with shil- 
lings and pence columns, &c., from which half might be saved, 
occupying 386 pages to make (pp. 96—131), or a saving of 
18 pages. 

‘In addition to the above reports, there is also one on military 
prisons (1874), but except on account of the confusion introduced 
by so many reports it is not proposed to make any remark on this. 
The report and appendix occupy 32 pages. 

“ And in addition to all these various reports and the summaries 
in the Judicial Statistics there is a return for 1874 (Sess. 1876) as 
to prisons in Great Britain, occupying 131 pages, in which there is 
a repetition in a tabular form for each prison of information in the 
above reports of the inspectors of prisons, with a final summary 
for England, and a summary for Scotland, relating to a part of the 
subject which is dealt with in the Judicial Statistics. This appears 
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to be an occasional return, but it would have been superfluous if 
the prisons reports and statistics had been more complete. 

“ Finally, the return as to police (counties and burghs) is, as 
respects the statistics contained, a duplicate of the information in 
the Judicial Statistics, the form only being varied. It is estimated 
that practically 125 pages are duplicate matter. 

‘“‘ Altogether, besides the great confusion and other defects in 
these judicial statistics, the duplicate or superfluous matter appears 
to extend to about 1,355 pages, Viz. :— 
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‘¢ A main element of confusion in the above reports is also the 
circumstance, that while the judicial statistics are compiled for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland separately, the reports on prisons 
and on refor matory and industrial schools are in two divisions, viz., 
Great Britain and Ireland. This makes difficulties in dealing with 
prison statistics, which are already difficult enough on account of 
the distinction between convict and other prisons. 


“ Hirra Group.— Miscellaneous Publications. 


“Under this head there are a considerable variety of publica- 
tions, which will be dealt with successively :— 

71, Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, two each half year. 
These contain a list of prosecutions under the Act, extending in 
the reports for the half year ending October, 1875, to about 
100 pages. A summary would be better and more instructive, 
while it seems undesirable in any case to publish a list of names. 
It appears invidious to do so, and no publication should take place 
unless it is ordered as part of the sentence. Allowing that each 
half year is as productive in prosecutions, about 200 pages per 
annum would be saved by condensing them. 

“2. The Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and Report on 
Asylums in Ireland; also Report of Commissioners in Lunacy for 
Scotland. The tables in the English report (thirtieth) are generally 
in a summary form, but this seems hardly to be the case with the 
tables (pp. 100—17), which contain a certain detail of the admis- 
sions, deaths, and discharges in each institution, not at least 
required for statistical purposes. The tables in the twenty-fifth 
Irish report (pp. 20—118) are more numerous than those in the 
English report, and should perhaps for that reason be inquired into. 
There are, for instance, details as to officers in district asylums, 
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scales of pay and allowances, &c. (pp. 82—94, or 12 pages in all), 
which seem especially objectionable. Perhaps one-half of the 
110 pages occupied, or 55 in all, could be saved. In addition, these 
lunacy reports necessarily deal with pauper and criminal lunatics, 
leading to a great deal of repetition of what must be in the judicial 
statistics and poor law reports. There ought to be a common 
understanding in such matters as to where the information is to be 
published. 

“The Scotch report (seventeenth) contains no fewer than 
75 pages of statistics, mainly composed of detail as to asylums, 
public and private, in each parish in Seotland, abstracts of accounts 
with shillings and pence columns, &c. As many of these pages are 
double size, it seems a safe estimate that, allowing all the summa- 
ries to pass and suppressing only the details, nearly the whole of 
_ this space could be saved, or say 60 pages. 

“¢3. The Mint Report, which is comparatively brief, and is not 
here observed upon. 

“A. The Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 1875. 
This report, besides the accounts, contains 94 pages of lists of the 
transactions of the commissioners—grants of benefices, preferments, 
enfranchisements, d&c.—for which might be conveniently substi- 
tuted, for statistical purposes, a summary of some kind, showing 
perhaps in a single page the numbers of each kind of transaction, 
amounts involved, and other points which may be of interest. 

“<5. The Report of the Copyhold Commission for 1875 contains 
28 pages of a mere list of enfranchisements, besides summaries. 

“6. The Inclosure Commission Report for 1875 contains 11 
pages (pp. 17—27) of a similar list. 

“7. Tithe Commission Report for 1875; four pages only. This 
report may be noted as contrasted with the previous ones, a sum- 
mary of transactions being given instead of a detailed list. 

“8. Charity Commission Report for 1875. This report contains 
a list of draft schemes, occupying, however, two pages only; other- 
wise it is much less detailed than 6 and 6, although dealing with a 
more important subject. 

“9, Reports of the Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1874. 
This report contains (1) a list of trade unions, pp. 39—48, or 10 
pages; (2) a list of building societies which have made returns, 
with abstract of accounts, pp. 54—63, or 10 pages; and (3) a list 
of friendly societies which have made returns, occupying 152 pages 
(pp. 71—222). These are exclusive of summaries, which seem all 
that is really required. 

‘There is also a return as to industrial and provident co-opera- 
tive societies (No. 361, Sess. 1875), occupying 88 pages, and show- 
ing in detail the liabilities and assets of each society. Would not 
some sort of summary suffice? It does not appear, however, 
whether this is annual or not, though if it is annual the expediency 
of some kind of grouping instead of all this detail should be kept 
in mind. Probably the county summaries embodied in this return 
would be sufficient for annual purposes. 

“ Two or three minor returns—Report of Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in Ireland, Report on Trade Unions in Scotland, Report on 
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Loan Societies—seem now to be incorporated in above Report of 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

‘“‘11. Report on Salmon Fisheries (England and Wales) for 1875. 
This report contains (pp. 69—95) about 27 pages of matter in a 
tabular form relating to offences in each district, which might be 
very greatly condensed. . 

“12. Report on Scotch Herring Fisheries for 1875. This is not 
so voluminous as many reports previously dealt with, but seems to 
contain a few tables as to import and export of herrings, which 
ought to be in the annual statement of trade, if anywhere; and 
other tables as to tonnage aud number of fishing boats, number of 
men engaged, &c., which properly belong to the general shipping 
statistics. Perhaps about 10 pages are unnecessary. 

‘13. Report on Irish Fisheries for 1875. This report is liable to 
remarks similar to those on Scotch report. In addition (pp. 50— 59) 
there are 10 pages occupied with details of fish forwarded by parti- 
cular lines of railway in Ireland, which ought to be condensed, so 
as to bring out some general fact. These tables are only the raw 
material of statistics. 

‘‘14, General Annual Return of British Army for 1874. This 
return does not seem to call for observations. It occupies only 
84: pages, which seems a small proportion compared with other sta- 
tisties, such as those of the health of the army and navy. 

“15, Annual Report of the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council for 1875. The statistical tables in this report, besides 
giving information as to the business of the department, contain a 
mass of other matter, much of it only a reprint or amplification of 
the statistics of other departments, while some of the tables pro- 
' perly relating to the business of the department seem much too 
detailed. Thus one page (p. 78) 1s confessedly a reprint from the 
agricultural returns of the total cattle in the country for a series of 
years ; four pages (pp. 79—82) relate to quantities of meat imported 
to certain markets, and prices of beef and mutton, which are to 
some extent a copy and extension of the miscellaneous statistics of 
the United Kingdom; 18 pages (pp. 88—105) are mainly occupied 
with a detail as to certain diseases— pleuro-pneumonia, &c.—in each 
week in each county of England; an infinitely greater detail than is 
attempted in the population statistics, which are so much more 
important, and have themselves, as we have seen, been found too 
voluminous; 11 pages (pp. 109—119) are, as to all that is essen- 
tial, a reprint of the information respecting cattle in the annual 
statement of trade, while much amplification is introduced, the 
treatment suggesting that if other articles of trade were dealt with 
in a similar way, not one, but twenty annual statements of trade, 
would be necessary; 15 pages (pp. 120—184) are occupied with an 
immense detail, by ports and countries, as to animals slaughtered on 
arrival, &c.; and three pages (pp. 1385—137), as to dead meat, are 
confessedly a reprint from other sources of information, or from 
details supplied by the customs in amplification of the annual 
statement; in all, about 52 pages of apparently superfluous matter. 

“This report especially suggests the remark, that nothing ‘is 
easier than the amplification of statistical tables. Almost any 
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statistics can be varied indefinitely ; and if departments were in the 
habit of taking well-known figures and making new tables of them, 
the mass of statistics would grow indefinitely larger and be fuller 
even of pitfalls than it is now. 

“16. Reports of the Inspectors of Mines for 1874. Mineral 
Statistics of the United Kingdom, by the Keeper of the Mining 
Records, also for 1874. There is an issue of the Reports of Mining 
Inspectors for 1875, but the Mineral Statistics for that year have 
not been issued. There is a considerable amount of duplication in 
these two returns. The reports are preceded by a statistical sum- 
mary, occupying 17 pages (pp. vii—xxiil) ; but this summary, as 
far as the produce of the mines is concerned, necessarily covers 
the same ground as that of the volume of mineral statistics. The 
figures, moreover, do not quite agree. The production of coal, for 
instance, according to the summary of the mining inspectors’ 
reports, was 126,590,108 tons, but according to the mineral statistics 
the figure is 125,043,257 tons. In the introduction to the mineral 
statistics the mining inspectors’ reports are, moreover, spoken of as 
incomplete for statistical purposes, and care should certainly be 
taken that conflicting figures are not published. Hach of the 
inspectors’ reports, again, contains a list of accidents in each mine 
and a list of mines under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, &c., the 
whole extending to 208 pages.* It is suggested that as to part of 
this, viz., the list of accidents, occupying 82 pages, there ought not 
to be a list but some grouping, so as to bring out a general result; 
and as to the list of mines, this conflicts with a list inthe mineral 
statistics, occupying there 99 pages (pp. 181—278). Altogether 
about 200 pages might be left out of the mining inspectors’ reports 
if the information about accidents was compressed, and the sta- 
tistics as to produce, &c., left to be dealt with exclusively in the 
mineral statistics. The latter result would of course be equally 
gained by striking out of the mineral statistics what appears in the 
other volume. If the list of mines is itself not really required, a 
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still further condensation would be practicable; nor is it easy to 
see why Government should publish a directory of this industry 
and not of others; for instance, of shipbuilding yards or cotton- 
spinning mills or stockbrokers. 

‘‘The mineral statistics themselves, besides an immense amount 
of detail as to prices and the production of particular mines, also 
contain about 27 pages of imports and exports of copper, tin, 
iron, &c., which are a reprint of so much of the annual statement 
of trade, and to which therefore the remark applies already made 
respecting a similar practice in the statistics of the veterinary 
department of the Privy Council. ¥ 

“The mining inspectors’ reports of 1875 repeat the detail as to 
mining accidents and lists of mines to which exception has been 
taken. 

‘“‘ Altogether in these miscellaneous reports and papers there 
appears to be the following quantity of duplicate or otherwise 
doubtful matter :— 
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—in addition to the other evils of want of arrangement and the 
confusion caused by varying statistics on the same subject. 


Sixta Grovp.—Finance Statistics. 
“‘ A list is given in the appendix (Appendix B) of the finance 


accounts, reports, and returns which are issued annually in connec- 
tion with the imperial finance of the United Kingdom. But, for 
the reasons already stated in connection with the local taxation 
accounts, it is not proposed to examine fully into the question of 
the defects of this part of parliamentary printing. There is a 
broad distinction between accounts and statistics, and especially in 
imperial finance: where the accounts are printed to aid in the direct 
control by parliament over the public revenue and expenditure, 1t 
must be recognised that the publication is governed by considera- 
tions of a very different nature from those which regulate pure 
statistics. The remark may be permitted, however, that a difficulty 
in using these accounts for statistical purposes in all probability 
_ interferes with their usefulness in other respects; this is the multi- 
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plication of returns. To take the question of revenue alone: in 
addition to the finance accounts, which ought really to contain all 
that is essential, we have reports by each department of receipt— 
the customs, the inland revenue, the post office, the woods and 
forests—all containing matter which is repeated in the finance 
accounts with additional details, which are perhaps in some cases 
unnecessary, and in all cases, so far as necessary, could be incorpo- 
rated in the finance accounts themselves. Hach department might 
still be required to report as at present, but it would certainly be 
convenient statistically, and it is submitted would be convenient for 
other purposes as well, if all the tables judged necessary for publi- 
cation were incorporated in the finance accounts. In addition, 
there are special returns. as to. spirits, brewers’ licence duties, the 
income tax, and other matters which could all with more advantage 
be embodied in the finance accounts. In this particular the French 
mode of embracing a great deal in a single volume or two, the 
Compte Définitif and the Compte Général de ? Administration des 
Finances, appears to, be better than our own; and the special evil 
in the French publications, the great delay in their appearance, 
would still be quite avoidable if the proposed change were made. 

‘* As a special inconvenience of the publication of tables in the 
separate reports of different collecting departments, it may be 
pointed out that in the customs report the particulars as to customs 
duties are given for the year ending 3lst December, although the 
financial year ends on 31st March. The details, it is submitted, 
instead of being worked out for the calendar-year should be worked 
out for the financial year, the alteration of'the date being especially 
awkward for statistical uses. 

‘Another remark which may, be admitted is that some of the 
accounts of expenditure, especially the» navy dockyards and army 
manufacturing establishments, are extremely voluminous. For all 
statistical uses,.at any rate, two or three of these formidable blue 
books might as well be suppressed, and perhaps the suggestion may 
be allowed that these accounts are not scrutinized in any way that 
would justify such minute publication. The public would probably 
learn more from more condensed publications. 

“While the finance accounts are: thus. passed over with little 
remark, an exception may be made for the savings bank return 
(No. 308, Sess. 1876). Certain particulars. of savings banks are no 
doubt necessary, as a large part of the government debt consists of 
money which it owes. to these: banks, but is there any reason for 
publishing the present detail as to each savings bank throughout 
the country? If these details. were suppressed from the return 
about 86 pages might be saved. 


Srvento Grour.—The Board of Trade Statistics (ineluding the 
Customs Report and Irish Agricultural Statistics). 


“Tt has been judged most convenient to leave the Board of 
Trade statistics to be dealt with last, and there fall to be considered 
along with them—(1.) The customs report, which happens to deal 
largely with trade matters; and (2.) The Irish agricultural statistics, 
as relating to a branch of statistics for Ireland corresponding to the 
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agricultural returns for Great Britain, which are under the charge 
of the Board of Trade. 

‘‘We propose to consider first of all the statistics issued hy the 
Board of Trade which are not under the charge-of its statistical 
department. These are, the return known as the shipping return, 
which is not the workof -any -special department, though the 
statistical department contributes most ofthe matter ;-the returns 
of railway accidents, which are under ‘the care of the railway 
department, with Captain Tyler’s annual report-on these accidents ; 
and the wreck return, which is compiled in the marine department. 

‘“‘ As to the first, it may be suggested “that it.is not of a-kind 
which need be annual. The information -for it is necessarily..con- 
tained in other parliamentary papers, -principally m the annual 
statement of navigation and in the-statistical. abstract relating to 
foreign countries, and the large volume of- statistics relating to 
foreign countries; and although the tables in this return -on the 
subjects they refer to cover more years than the tables in the annual 
volumes from which they are abstracted, it may be suggested that 
in all this there may be no sufficient reason for making the present 
return annual. Perhaps one of the best ways in which a statistical 
department which had the means of looking at statistics compre- 
hensively could be employed would be in devising and improving 
special returns like the present from time to time, without, however, 
making them annual. A publication once in five years or so would 
make them more interesting, besides calling attention to the fact 
that they are constructed «to. throw special ight oni a particular 
subject, and are not in the same category as ‘the;general annual 
statistics, which contain the whole data for the period to which they 
relate, but are not-directed to illustrate any special point. 

“In the railway accidents returns-(1875) attention is .direeted 
- (1) to the extent of the detailed. lists-of accidents in the principal 
returns, four in number each year, occupying, in addition to the 
summaries, which are. or ought to be-all that are required for 
statistical purposes, no fewer than 350 pages, viz.:— 
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and (2) to the extremely full details.given in Gaptain Tyler’s report 
with reference to broken axles andityres, extending in all to 83 
pages (pp. 43—125) which are toa large extent a repetition of the 
return of accidents themselves,‘the one being a‘tabulated and the 
other a written description. It would be out of place to discuss 
here the expediency of so minute a publication; but as attention 
has been called to the apparent inconvenience of similar details in 
the publications of other departments, the practice of the Board of 
Trade in this matter must also be referred to. For statistical uses 
such voluminous detail is certainly cumbersome. There appears 
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likewise to be some repetition in these railway accidents returns 
(see pp. 1i—vili of the return for December, and pp. 33—39 of 
Captain Tyler’s report. The latter deals with accidents which have 
been reported on by inspectors, but is-there any need to give this 
in tabular and statistical form P) - Altogether, if the view should be 
taken that the above lists of accidénts are unnecessary, there might 
be a saving of 438 pages in these returns.* 

“The wreck return or wreck abstract appears liable to two or 
three grave objections which affect the serviceableness of the whole 
return. One is, that during the last year or two the return has 
been made up for the twelve months ending 30th June instead of 
the twelve months ending 31st December, which was the former 
practice. The change was no doubt made after full consideration 
and for good reasons, but the result is that the use of the statistics 
for comparison’ with other shipping statistics;-which are made up 
in this country, and almost all others, for the year ending 31st 
December, is necessarily diminishéd. . It would be-impossible now, 
even if the attempt were made, to-compare the movement of ship- 
ping in any one-year with the wrecks in that year, although an 
effort in this direction was always: possible as long as the years 
corresponded. Admitting the reasons for ending on the 30th June 
to be overwhelming, the: simple expedient of giving all the data for 
half years, as well as-for- the year, would have: enabled those who 
still desired to use the:figures for the year ending 3lst December: 
still to do so. It would not have been necessary for this-purpose 
to use the half-yearly division throughout all the tables, but only in: 
a certain number. 

A still more objectionable feature in a statistical view is that as. 
regards wrecks abroad, the compilation is of wrecks reported to» 
the Board of Trade in particular years and not of wrecks occurring» 
in particular years. The reason of this has obviously been to permit 
the completion of the volume without excessive delay, which would 
have deprived. it of public interest.: And if the balance of wrecks 
left over from one yearto another had beer small this reason would 
have been perfectly valid: The year -of reports and the year ot 
occurrence would have corresponded closely enoagh for all practical 
purposes. Unfortunately an examination of the tables proves 
that the balance of wrecks left over is enormous, and that the 
wrecks reported in a-particular year, say, for instance, In 1873-74, 
do not correspond in‘any way*with the actual wrecks of that year. 
In part IV, which deals with wrecks abroad, exclusive.of those 
on the coast of British possessions, we find that out of 3,2d0 lives 


reported as lost at sea in that year no fewer than 1,132 occurred 


in the year 1872, and 1,521 in the year 1873 (? six months ending 
June, 1873), leaving only 607 for the year to which the return pro- 
fessedly relates. Analysing still farther, we find that in point of 
fact a large loss of life in the China Seas in the year 1872 (viz., 823 


lives) had only been brought to account in 1873-74, so thatthe 


* Since this memorandum was in type, I have learnt that it had already been 
decided by the railway department of the Board of Trade not to continue the 
publication of these quarterly lists of accidents. 
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account is wrong both ways, 1872 being debited with far too little, 
as well as 1873-74 debited with far too much. Nothing in effect 
could be more misleading as regards any inferences which might 
be suggested as to the influence of legislation in preventing wrecks 
or loss of life. It would appear that if an early publication of 
wrecks reported is considered expedient, the publication of some 
details could be suspended until the returns could be compiled fora 
given year. The ‘account’ of.a year could be kept open for two 
or three months after its expiration, and in these days of telegraphic 
communication this should give time for bringing all wrecks to 
account, even those occurring in distant places. 

‘Another feature is that the three great divisions of wrecks do 
not relate to the same subject matter, but each is different from both 
the others. Thus the first-division (Parts I and II) deals with the 
wrecks to all vessels, whether British or foreign, on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom; the second (Part III) to the wrecks of 
British and foreign vesselson the coast of the Channel Islands and 
British possessions abroad; and the fourth division (Part IV) to 
the wrecks of British vessels elsewhere than on the coast in the 
two previous parts. ‘The phrase, British, also includes vessels 
belonging to the colonial possessions of the United Kingdom, and 
this may make a serious difference as to inferences drawn especially 
from the statistics in Part III. Attention should have been given, 
if possible, in all the tables to the wrecks of vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom only; the broad distinction of their being under 
the jurisdiction of Parliament requiring the data relating to them 
to be separated from the rest. 

‘“‘In addition to‘ these defects of substance and construction, the 
returns appear to contain‘a good deal of excessive detail. It would 
seem possible, for instance, to curtail the wreck charts, six in 
number, the single chart for the United Kingdom being really all 
that is required. It is very doubtful how far diagrams are really 
useful in official statistics, but it is certainly wasteful to multiply 
them. In the present case, besides the chart of wrecks for the 
United Kingdom, there is a chart specially showing the loss of life, 
although the loss of life must depend absolutely on the wrecks, and 
there are three charts for each division of the United Kingdom, 
although the first chart for the whole United Kingdom is or might 
be detailed enough. The remaining two charts are for Hurope and 
the whole world; but however useful these two charts would be, 
especially a series of them, if they were drawn out for years of 
actual occurrences, they are out of place when used to illustrate the 
inexact data of wrecks reported in particular years. 


“Then we have the following details :— 
Number of Pages. © 


List of ships wrecked on coasts of United-Kingéiom, pp. 42—48 .. 


Details of casualties involving loss of life, ditto, Pp: 49-—-55 i 7 
Geographical list of wrecks, pp. 57—OB o..ceccecsesssseesseeene enceveeessessens 7 
Details of ships with loss of life abroad, pp. 85—100............ ssc 16 
inquiries:into wrecks, pp. 106-285. 5. te eee, 183 

List of places, &c., where lives saved, pp. 293 —B02 “ric cceckc sates 10 
» rewards given, &¢., pp. 8305— 510 'n.08,/ 0 Tp MR ASS tat 15 
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“ A good deal of this detailed information is perhaps called for, 
but as regards the first four items at least, it appears evident that 
the summaries, which are not objected to, are far more instructive 
to the public. The fifth item, containing details of inquiries into 
wrecks, is open to the criticism that while a summary would be 
more useful there can be no more call for giving such detail than 
for publishing the detail of all other judicial inquiries. The last 
two lists are liable to the same criticism as that which has been 


__ already passed on the publications of the science and art department. 


Sufficient publicity is given at the time to the awards of the courts 
of inquiry, and they need not be recorded in detail in this permanent 
form, although a statistical summary may be given.* 

““We come next to the publications of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. ‘These are :— 


‘‘q. The three abstracts, United Kingdom, Colonies, Foreign 
Countries. ; 

‘>. The Miscellaneous Statistics and annual volumes relating to 
Colonies and Foreign Countries, three volumes, each pub- 
lished once in three years. 

“c, The Corn Returns. 

““d. The Cotton Statistics. 

e. The Emigration Returns. 

“f. The Monthly Trade Returns. 

“a. The -Annual Statements of Trade and Navigation (the 
Castoms to be considered with them). 

“h, The Agricultural Returns (the Irish Agricultural Statistics 
to be considered with them). 

“4. The Railway Statistics. 


“For obvious reasons it would be unsuitable to criticise these 
publications here with the freedom that has been used towards those 
of other departments, but a somewhat different line of observation, 
which seems more natural, may support the conclusions already 
arrived at. It is not proposed to offer any observations on a, b,c, d, é. 
The returns a@ and J are the more characteristic work of the depart- 
ment, and being confessedly digests of other statistics are so far 
reprints, without, however, it is submitted, becoming obnoxious to 
the criticisms already passed on duplicate printing. Hven when 
statistics have been condensed in the original publications as much 
as possible, the mass will always be so great that a digest of some 
kind will, it is believed, be expedient. In any case the foreign and 
colonial abstracts and volumes are practically original compilations, 


and present officially to English readers a mass of statistical fact 


not otherwise accessible. Of the two home volumes, the abstract 
and miscellaneous statistics, the utility of the latter has been much 
questioned, especially as the publication is always late, while it also 
seems more of a reprint. It may be stated, however, that the work 
is much more of a digest than appears at first sight, and its value 


* The wrecks return specially dealt with here is for the year 1873-74, but the 
subsequent return (for 1874-75) is not materially different, with the exception that 
the details of the wreck ingniries have been considerably enlarged. 
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is increased by the very circumstance that in preparing it the 
difficulties in the way of harmonising the various statistics which 
are discussed in the present paper have been grappled with, and an 
eadeavour made, often by means of laborious communications with 
the separate statistical offices, to present the facts which are 
embedded in the numerous publications here reviewed in a more 
accurate and consistent as well as more condensed shape. There 
is also a considerable amount of original matter in this volume, 
completing our knowledge on many subjects which are passed over 
in other annual volumes of the various departments. This remark 
especially applies to the information about prices and wages. It 
seems unfortunate, in one respect, that it was decided to issue these 
annual volumes of the department only once in three years, as 
the result has been to make the preparation of one volume more 
laborious than was formerly the preparation of three. 

“The returns c, d, and e are weekly and monthly returns, and 
presumably required for current use, while they are inconsiderable 
in bulk. Ime there is also included an annual report on emigration, 
the tables for: which are very few. The railway statistics, 7, are 
also very brief, though the department would prefer condensing 
them if any plan of grouping the different companies could be 
suggested. 

“There remain, then, to be considered the monthly and annual 
returns of trade and navigation. ‘These are, perhaps, the best 
known of the statistical publications of the country. The monthly 
returns are eagerly looked for and commented upon by general and 
trade newspapers. The annual statement, though less commented 
upon at the time, is also widely consulted. Respecting both, appli- 
cations are frequently received at the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade,. either from persons desiring copies or explanations 
and additional information. These publications have also been 
frequently ‘advised upon’ in order to improvements in the headings, 
time of publication, and other particulars. It may be considered 
therefore, that in many respects they are likely to be freer from 
objection than many of our other statistics. But passing over the 
monthly returns, which appear to contain little, if any, surplus 
matter, it may be pointed out that, if anything, the annual state- 
ments, like so many other statistics, appear to err on the side of 
excess. It will be my duty to consider this more fully, but it 
appears to me at present that it would be very difficult to justify, 
for instance, the publication of pp. 30—105 (76 pages of the annual 
statement of navigation). These pages showing the movements of 
shipping at each port from and to each country and British possession, 
the details with cargoes and in ballast being shown separately, and 
whether the shipping is British or foreign. It is difficult to imagine | 
that all these details as to each port can serve any purpose whatever. 
If it is thought necessary to indicate in some way what countries 
particular ports trade with, it would seem enough to take the total 
entries and clearances, without for this purpose going into all the 
detail of whether ships are with cargoes and in ballast, and whether 
they are British or foreign. The following 90 pages (pp. 106—196) 
seem also liable to a very similar objection, repeating the information 
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in a somewhat different form, and working it out with the additional 
detail of sailing and steam vessels, in addition to coasting tables. 
I am informed that in Mr. Mayo’s time the propriety of giving 
much of the information in these tables was discussed, and it was 
found necessary, on account of the local demands, to give it; but 
perhaps there could be no fitter subject of inquiry by a committee 
than whether much of the detail upon which a few of the public 
insist vehemently is at all required. 

‘“‘In the annual statement of trade, again, it would seem well 
worth considering whether the form of the tables (pp. 182—269) 
could not be so altered as to save much space. These are the tables 
showing in detail for five years the trade of each foreign country 
and British possession with the United Kingdom. By the simple 
expedient of only putting the years at the head of the tables for each 
country instead of repeating them each time for imports, exports, and 
re-exports, some space would be saved, and the tables themselves 
would perhaps be clearer. It might also be worthy of consideration 
whether, in these comparative tables, there is any necessity for 
printing the ‘hundreds.’ In other words, it might be enough to 
state all amounts in thousands of pounds instead of pounds simply, 
and possibly half the space could be saved by this expedient alone, 
the whole work besides becoming clearer. It is in dealing with 
such masses of figures: that the necessity of abridgment becomes 
most felt.. 

“The principal matter, however; in dealing with this annual 
statement is the duplication of its contents in other volumes, as 
well as its duplication of what properly belongs to other publi- 
cations. The statement being compiled at the Custom House, the 
authorities in charge of 1t here seem to have yielded to the tempta- 
tion of including in it some of their own finance data, which have 
no proper place except in the finance accounts, and to have also 
duplicated in their own report the properly trade tables which are 
in this statement. Thus 3 pages (pp. 17—19) in the annual 
statement are occupied with a detail of the amount of customs 
duty received at each port, &c.,. for five years, information which is 
given for two years only, and with the increase and decrease worked 
out at pp. 83—95 of the Customs report. Only one of the two 
tables seem necessary, and there seems no necessity to put them in 
both publications. On the other side no fewer than 32 pages, viz., 
pp. 81, 104 and 105, and 107—135:. of the Customs report are filled 
with matter from the annual statements of trade and navigation 
only slightly varied in form,and as to one article, tea, diversified 
by the addition of information as to the amount of duty collected. 
It is only necessary to read the titles.of the tables to see that they 
must be duplicates. They are :— 


_ Account showing the Value of the Imports into and the Exports 
from the United Kingdom in each year from 1866 to 1875 
inclusive. 

Apprnpix (H.)—An Account showing the Quantities of Raw Cotton 
imported into the United Kingdom in each Year from 1871 
to 1875, distinguishing the principal Countries from which 
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imported, and the Increase and Decrease per cent. in each 
Year. 

Appenpix (1.)—An Account of the declared value of the Imports 
and Exports of Gold and Silver Bullion and Specie registered 
in the Year ended 3lst December, 1875. 

Apprnpix (L.)—An Account of the Tonnage, distinguishing British 
from Foreign, entered Inwards and cleared Outwards in the 
United Kingdom, during each Year from 1866 to 1875, both 
inclusive. 

ApreNDIx (M.)—Registered Tonnage of the British Empire :— 

New Vessels Built and Registered during each Year from 
1866 to 1875, both inclusive. 
AppEenpDIx (N.)—Registered Tonnage of the British Empire :— 
Aggregate Number of Registered Vessels existing on the 
Registry in each Year from 1866 to 1875, both inclusive. 

APPENDIX (O.)—No. 1. An Account showing the Value of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported to the United 
States of America in each Year from 1871 to 1875, respectively, 
specifying the principal Articles. 

No. 2. An Account of the Value of the Imports into the United 
Kingdom from the United States in each Year from 1871 to 
1875, respectively. | 

AppENDIx (P.)—No. 1. An Account showing the quantity of Tea 
Imported into the United Kingdom in each year from 1866 to 
1875 inclusive, specifying the Quantity Imported severally 
into London, Liverpool, and Ports other than London and 
Liverpool; also the relative Percentage of the parts of the 
whole. . 

No. 2. An Account showing the Quantity of Tea annually 
entered for Home Consumption in the United Kingdom, with 
the average Rate and aggregate Amount of Duty collected 
thereon, specifying the Quantity entered in London, the 
Amount of Duty thereon, the Quantity entered in Ports other 
than London, and the Amount of Duty thereon, and severally, 
the relative Percentage of Import and Percentage of Duty 
collected, from the Year 1866 to 1875 inclusive. 

Apprnpix (Q.)—No. 1. An Account showing the Value of British 
and Irish Preduce and Manufactures Exported to France in 
the Year 1860, and in each Year from 1871 to 1875, respec- 
tively, specifying the principal Articles. 

No. 2. An Account of the Value of the Imports into the 
United Kingdom from France in each Year from 1871 to 1875, 
respectively, distinguishing the principal Articles. 

Apprenpix (R.)—No. 1. An Account of the Value of Foreign and 


Colonial Merchandise Exported from the United Kingdom to | 


the United States of America in each Year from 1871 to 1875, 
respectively, distinguishing the principal Articles. 

No. 2. An Account of the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandise Exported from the United Kingdom to France in 
each Year from 1871 to 1875, respectively, distinguishing the 
principal Articles. 

Apprnpix (S.)—A Return of the Ports at which Cattle, &c., have 
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been imported in the Year 1875, stating the Number Imported 
at each Port. 

Appenpix (T.)—A Statement for the Year to the 31st December, 
1875, of the total estimated Amount of Duties of Customs 
repealed or reduced, and imposed or augmented. 

AppENDIxX (V.)—An Account of the Quantities of Unmanufactured 
Tobacco Imported into the United Kingdom, in each Year from 
1871 to 1875 inclusive, distinguishing the principal Countries 
from which imported. 

AppEnDIx (W.)—Average Rates of Value for Coals, British Cotton, 
Linen, Woollen, and Iron Manufactures, Exported from the 
United Kingdom in the Years 1873, 1874, and 1875, respec- 
tively. 

AppEnDIx (X.)—A Statement showing the Quantity and Value of 
Coal, Coke, and Cinders, and Fuel Manufactured, Exported 
from the United Kingdom in the Year ended 3lst December, 
1875, distinguishing the Countries to which exported. 

Appenpix (Y.)—No. 1. An Account showing the Value of the 
Imports from Germany in each Year from 1871 to 1876 inclu- 
sive. 

~ No. 2. An Account showing the Value of British and Irish Pro- 
duce and Manufactures Exported to Germany in each Year, 
from 1871 to 1875, respectively, specifying the principal 
Articles. 

Apprenpix (Z.)—No. 1. Quantities and Value of the Principal 
Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported into 
the United Kingdom in the Year 1875 as compared with the 
Year 1874, together with the Increase or Decrease per cent. 
thereon. 

No. 2. Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufacture Exported from the United 
Kingdom in the Year 1875, as compared with the Year 1874, 
together with the Increase or Decrease per cent. thereon. 

Apprnpix (AA.)—Total Value of the Imports of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise, and of the Exports of Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom, in the Year 1875, dis- 
tinguishing the Countries in the order of the Total Value of 
their Trade with the United Kingdom. 


“‘The variation from the form in the annual statement itself is 
usually very little in reality, and where it is most in appearance the 
remark applies which was made above with reference to the varia- 
tions and amplifications of the veterinary department of the Privy 
Council, that if the method was applied to the various articles and 
countries in that statement its size would expand indefinitely. It 
is very curious, no doubt, to show the trade of France and the United 
States as above stated in the Customs report instead of in the form 
common to them and other countries in the annual statement, but 
why not extend the rule to the British possessions in India, to 
Australia, to Brazil, and to other countries? For what reason, 
again, should we have in this report a return of the ports at which 
cattle were imported in 1875, when this is treated in the annual 
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statement like all other principal articles at the ports? The 
repetitions are all the worse because trade is very fully dealt with 
in the statistical abstract, and there is certainly no call for a 
duplicate volume; and it is a curious’ illustration of the ease of 
amplification that the above port account:as-to cattle is substantially 
repeated in the report of the veterinary department of the Privy 
Council, so that the case is:really one of triplication. 

“There is no wish, it may be added,.to say anything adverse to 
the construction of some of these tables in the customs report. One 
or two might perhaps have- been suggested as additional improve- 
ments to the annual statement: It is an instance of the misfortune 
of extreme subdivisions of statistical departments that the subor- 
dinite office in respect of the trade returns is tempted to neglect 
the suggestion of improvements in its main work in the proper 
quarter, and instead to set up»a quasi-competing work. No sugges- 
tion has been received at the Board of Trade with a view to 
improving the annual statement by embodying the tables in the 
customs report. It is estimated that altogether 28 pages of these 
customs tables might be saved.. 

“The last publication of the statistical department to be noticed 
is the agricultural returns. In one respect there is duplication 
here. Besides publishing a single page of anticipatory summary in 
September, this department has circulated, in October, a county 
summary, extending to 34 pages, which might be dispensed with if 
the returns themselves could be prepared alittle sooner. All that 
can be said is that the issue of these returns-:is a comparatively new 
business, that the date of issue has gradually been accelerated, and 
that the attempt will:be made in future to dispense, if possible, with 
the county summary.* The returns themselves, it is believed, are 
in no way too elaborate, and their bulk seems inconsiderable com- 
pared with the elaborate returns on what seem less important 
subjects which have’ been commented upon. The smallest unit for 
which details of crops, &c., are given is the county, although the 
returns, it is believed, are even more generally interesting than the 
details, say of pauperism in each union, or of the school board 
expenditure in each parish, or the deaths:from various causes in 
each registrar’s sub-district. The appetite for detail is insatiable ; 
and the temperance of the statistical department of the Board of 
Trade is claimed as deserving of credit when compared with the 
excess which other departments have indulged in. 

‘¢ As it happens, the Irish agricultural statistics offer themselves 
as a contrast to what is attempted by the statistical department for 
Great Britain. Altogether, instead of the modest county summary 
and annual volume issued by the Board of Trade, we have in Ireland 
(1) general abstracts of the acreage under’ crops, corresponding | 
pretty nearly to the English county summary, and extending to 40 
pages; (2) tables of the estimated average produce of the crops, 
&c., extending to 48 pages; and (3) the agricultural statistics 


* Since this memorandum was written and printed, definite arrangements have 
been made for accelerating the publication of the returns, and the anticipatory 
county summary will accordingly be dispensed with. 1st May, 1877. 
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extending (year 1874) to 199 pages of appendix, besides 81 pages 
of report. 

“Passing ever the general abstracts, as subject to the remark 
already passed ‘upon'the Enghsh county summary, we come to the 
second of the above publications, to which we think exception may 
fairly be taken on various grounds, as well as the mere bulk of the 
whole compilation. No fewer than 21 pages (pp. 25—46) are 
occupied with-a return of scutching mills (for flax), in each barony 
of each county, instead.of a statistical summary being given, while 
the tables at pages 12—18 and 19—-24 (11 pages), which are tables 
as to produce and emigration, the special subjects of the return, are 
repeated with amplitude in the report itself, occupying pages 1—10. 
Kven if this return were not a duplicate, the greater part of it would 
seem unnecessary, and-space would be saved by combining it with 
the county summary. It appears also.to be more than doubtful 
whether any reliable data as to average yield are obtainable, 
although such information is no doubt professedly given by many 
governments. 

‘‘ In the fuller return, however, we find that much of the infor- 
mation as to produce, emigration, and scutching mills is duplicate, 
see pp. 1417, and 22—24 of report. Table-IV, p. 5, of return of 
estimated average produce is, for instance, an exact copy of Table 
XIII, p. 15, of agricultural statistics; and besides’this duplication, 
the fuller return is-‘most voluminous. The following pages (report 
for 1874-75) were excessively detailed :— 


““(1.) pp. 30—87 of-report, showing *the extent of land -under 
crops by poor law unions. 

““(2.) pp. 388—48 of report, showing the extent of land. under 
crops in each year since 1847 by counties. 

“(3.) pp. 51—61 of report, showing average produce of each 
crop per acre by.counties for the-same period. 

“(4.) pp. 67, 68, showing quantity of live stock in 1874 per 
poor law union, é&e. 

“(5.) pp. 69—79, showing quantity-of live stock per county 
in each year from 1847. 

“(6.) pp. 1—199 of appendix, ‘the whole of it showing with 
detail for each barony and each union the extent under 
each .kind of crop, and.the quantity.of.each description :of 
live stock in the several descriptions of holdings classified 
as follows :— 


OLING Se Seah irk. not exceeding 1 acre 
4» above 1 and not exceeding 5 acres 
” 5 .” 15 ” 
” 15 9 39 +s 
” 39 ” 5° 55 
9 50 ” ‘100 55 
‘3 100 200 4, 
re 200 a BOOw ts, 
+ 500 acres. 


“Tn 1874-75 there were altogether 240 pages in this volume of 
statistics, exclusive of the duplicates in the county summary, &c., 
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for which there are no corresponding details, in the agricultural 
returns for Great Britain, and although the later report (for 1875) 
is happily much curtailed, the greater part of the details as to 
holdings being omitted, there are still about 35 pages out of a total 
of 55 which are full of detail, not appearing in the return for Great 
Britain. The question seems therefore fairly raised, whether much 
of the detail in the Irish return is necessary, and it is submitted 
that there can be no good reason in such statistics for taking a 
lower unit than a county, and that as to counties, there can be no 
necessity for showing in each annual return so much detail for a 
long series of years as is done in the above statistics, pp. 383—61 
and 69—79. There must be a limit in the matters selected for 
comparison over a long series of years, as well as to the size of the 
unit for which details are given. It might conceivably be useful 
to take a census as to some of these details every ten years or so; 
but. to give it annually, and repeat it annually for a series of years, 
does not serve a useful purpose. 

‘“‘ Another point in these agricultural statistics is, that pp. 19—21 
are occupied with some detail of the value of live stock, but this 
value on investigation is found to be purely artificial, and to be the 
same year after year, so that the valuations give no information 
beyond what is obtained from the mere numbers of the stock. They 
are even misleading, because the valuation suggests that the value 
has remained the same all through, whereas it has probably changed 
very much. ! 

‘ Altogether, in the statistics dealt with in this group, it is 
estimated that the following pages might be condensed :— 


1. In publications of the Board of Trade not under the 
Statistical Department (Railway Accidents and 683 


VETOC Ry! Petts. te hc, «cerca ater penne Race eee em 
2. In publications of the Statistical Department (Shipping 160 
Sie Convene) SE esis ec, Ae eee, CR AS erat a 
Boulpahe Customs. Report:.:.in ais med cutee eee ee ie 28 
A. Vay Ailvish Agricultural Statistics # eHG0S..l wel 59 
Total crgentrsiac tye SU Eaters 930 


“Tn this connection, however, the defects glanced at in such 
publications as the wreck abstract and the customs report, arising 
from the want of correlation with other statistics, or from the quasi- 
independence of a department which ought to be wholly subordinate, 
are considered to be even more important than the mere excess of 
mass. There is a great deal of confusion which ought to be got rid 
of. It is also true, of course, that the mass aggravates the con- 
fusion. ¢ | 


‘¢ AppITIONAL Group.—Periodical Publications, not Annual. 


‘‘TIn addition to the various annual reports and papers, there is 
a mass of documents which are periodical, though not annual, and 
which it appears, therefore, convenient to include in this review. 
We refer to the census publications and related documents. This 
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subject is so important by itself, especially as the census requires a 
periodical Act of Parliament, that it would perhaps be out of place 
here to go into the same detail, and it is not proposed to do more 
than refer to one or two points. The principal of these is the 
relative mass of the English, Scotch, and Irish, publications. 


The English census occupies ..........:esce 2,583 pages. 
» Scotch LS ARE, ae res meagre L:163.. |; 
>»  Lrish Be. le Lae Anee oh 5,592 


2) 


‘“‘ In other words the mass of printed matter for Ireland is more 
than double that for England and five times that for Scotland, a 
disproportion totally inexplicable on any reasonable ground. There 
appears to be information attempted on some matters not dealt 
with in the Scotch and English reports, but the principal cause of 
the expansion is found to be the adoption of a very low unit, viz., 
the townland, in many of the tables, instead of some larger unit 
being taken. It may be questioned whether there is not too much 
detail in the English census itself, but even if we reduce the Irish 
publication to that standard, 3,000 pages in each ten years would 
be saved, or 300 pages per annum. 

‘And besides the census publications proper there is a large 
‘supplement to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General,’ which is a history of the vital statistics of England and 
Wales between 1861 and 1871, and is related to the population 
tables of these two years. It is not proposed to examine this any 
more than the census tables in detail, but attention is drawn to the 
extraordinary minuteness of the information, pp. 25—445 of the 
appendix, which consists of a series of tables showing the deaths at 
different ages from different causes of males and females separately 
in each of these ten years, these deaths being correlated with the 
mean of the population in each district, 7.e., the mean of the two 
census statements in the period. I cannot but think that all this 
detail has been printed and compiled with insufficient consideration 
of its absolute necessity. The movement of population is so great 
that the mean of the two census statements in many of the districts 
can hardly be a proper figure, for any scientific purpose, with which 
to connect the deaths in that district in the period. There is no 
doubt some excuse for detail here which does not appear to apply 
to the annual reports of the registrar-general in that the work is for 
ten years, but it should be discontinued unless a distinct account 
can be given of the reasons for descending so far with the details 
of disease at different ages, and unless it can be shown that the 
data are sufficiently accurate to enable the rates of mortality to be 
deduced. In the summary tables of this supplement (pp. 125—141) 
the rates of mortality are worked out for each age in the different 
districts, for whatever they may be worth, but no attempt is made 
to work out the rates of mortality from different diseases, and it is 
- difficult to imagine of what use such information could be if worked 
out, the units being so small. And with regard to these rates of 
mortality themselves, can there be any necessity for going so far 
down as districts when the,conditions of population are liable to 
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such accidental-variation? In any case the omission of deaths 
from different causes at different ages in districts would save about 
420 pages in ten years, or 42 pages per annum. 

‘The total annual saving in these census publications would 


thus be about 340 pages. 


“ Occasional Parliamentary Papers. 


‘‘ Besides the annual publications, there is a large number of 
occasional returns which it is more difficult to consider, as there 
can of course be no opposition to giving whatever information 
almost any member of the House ef Commons chooses to ask for. 

‘There is no doubt, however, that many of the special returns 
thus moved for could often be dispensed with if the use of the 
annual and periodical statistics was more common. To take one 
instance, an elaborate return was obtained last session by Sir George 
Balfour upon the following order: 


“ RETURN of Numbers and Ages of Mares, Annas, and In- 
HABITED Houses, Classified under Counties, Registration 
Counties, Lieutenancy Subdivisions, Petty Sessional Divi- 
sions, Cinque Ports, Stannaries, Superintending Registra- 
tion, and Registration districts, and enumeration Districts, 
as far as the Reports of the Census can supply, with any 
information available connected with the Militia Acts, with 
the Military Divisions, Clerks of Lieutenancy, é&c. 

“ Similar Return for Ireland. 

“ And, similar Return for Scotland. 


“The whole of this return occupying 321 pages, is simply a 
reprint of certain columns of the census tables. It cannot have been 
required at all for the infermation of those using it, for nothing 
could be easier than simply to take the census volumes and pick out 
the columns selected. Less objection could perhaps be made if the 
information in the separate columns had been in different parts of 
the census, but in point of fact the return follows the same order as 
the census, and it could have been manufactured ‘by the simple 
expedient of ‘taking a copy of the census, drawmg a pen through 
certain columns, and handing ‘the sheets to the printers. But the 
eopy itself thus corrected would have been as simple and intelligible, 
and as easily followed as the return. No doubt the return has the 
advantage of including Hngland, Scotland, and Ireland, in one 
volume, butif the entire census tables had been smaller in bulk and 
uniform for the three kingdoms instead of there being a separate 
census for each, this reason or excuse for a special return would not 
have existed. ! 

“The above return is only referred to as a conspicuous instance 
of the evil. One result of greater condensation in the statistics, 
and of harmonising them more than is now done, should certainly 
be to enable appeals for special returns like the one referred to, to 
be resisted, and to spread the practice of consulting the regular 
publications instead. It ought to be added, that, besides the waste 
of printing, the trouble to a department of even the simplest of 
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these special returns is always considerable. Whatever has to go 
before the House of Commons necessarily occupies the best workers 
in an office, even to make sure that the matter is a simple one; and 
the more those special returns, which tell nothing but what is 
already in the books, are diminished the better. 


“ Summary and Conclusions. 


“A few of the results of this long examination may now be 
stated. ‘T'o begin with, in respect of duplicate and apparently 
excessive printing alone, the following table shows the number of 
pages which have been marked as requiring explanations in proof 
of their usefulness to the public :— 
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Number of Number of Number of 
Pages Annual Pages of | Annual Pages 
Examined. Statistics. Marked. 

First Group— 

a. Poor law reports and papers .... 1,580 912 494 

Be EGCal FOR AGIOM + Fcece ads ch copasuchesscast vlghy: 572 170 
Second Group— | 

The population statistics ................ 3,853 2,455 1,319 
Third Group— 

Education statistics .......cccccccccee 2,879 1,602 Lye! 
Fourth Group— 

Judicial and prison statistics ........ 3546 1,857 1,355 
Hifth Group— 

Miscellaneous publications ............ 2,987 1,171 9 6 5 
Siath Group— 

BREET Er ansra ho cts tensa és keaton be Rl nhobpe he 98 86 
Seventh Group— 

Board of Trade publications, &c.... 3,645 2,944, 930 
Additional Group— 

Periodical publications ................-. 10,276 868* 340° 

Votal) 28320... 29,543 12,479 4,216 


* In these cases only the annual equivalents have been entered. These 
periodical publications being decennial, the pages of statistics reckoned decen- 
nially would be 8,680, and the pages marked about 3,400. 





“In addition it has been suggested that many of the occasional 
returns would probably be unnecessary if the defects in the regular 
statistics can be got rid of, and that there are also masses of printed 
matter, accounts, reports, and records of the transactions of depart- 
ments, into which also inquiry might usefully be made. Nor is this 
question of mass at all one of mere surplusage, not affecting the 
quality of the good work embedded in them. The mass is a real 
and formidable difficulty, as was suggested in the introduction to 
this inquiry, in the way of investigators making use of the statistics, 
and still more in the way of the popular and current use of statis- 
tical volumes. The compilation and printing of masses of matter 
has also a tendency to injure the better parts of the work. Those 
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engaged are overwhelmed with detail instead of being allowed to 
reserve their strength for the task of editing the statistics, and 
presenting only the minimum required in the most convenient shape 
for public use. They are apt to forget in inserting each new table 
and heading, always to ask themselves what the thing is designed 
to show, what people and interests require it, and whether the data 
are really of a nature to throw light on the new point. 

“Tt has also been shown that there are numerous cases of want 
of correspondence in the data. One of the principal of these defects 
is the want of correspondence between English, Scotch, and Irish 
statistics on the same subject. In regard to population, pauperism, 
education, and judicial. statistics, it has been shown that the 
arrangements in the three countries differ, that for instance in 
regard to pauperism there are differences in the way of stating the 
number of paupers, ages, and expenditure; in regard to education, 
the ages of children at school are stated in different ways; in regard 
to population and health statistics, various classifications of disease 
are employed; and in regard to judicial statistics, there are not only 
differences in the mode of recording criminal cases, but the whole 
framework is so different, especially as regards civil business, that 
no comparison can be made. And this is only one specimen of the 
kind of want of harmony in the statistics. The variety of the 
classifications of disease in various statistics in England alone is 
very great; the ages of paupers and criminals, and of children at 
school, are not given in such a way as to compare with the census 
tables; the statistics of wrecks are given as respects foreign wrecks 
for a year terminating at a different date from the year employed 
in the statistics of shipping. There is also a great tendency to 
amplification of certain subjects which are properly dealt with by 
one department, in the publications of a special department, as for 
instance in the development of trade statistics relating to animals 
alone in the report of the veterinary department of the Privy 
Council, in similar developments in the customs report of matter 
which is also properly in the annual statement, and in the amplifi- 
cation at the Mining Record Office of the statistics of mines. The 
whole effect, coupled with the excessive mass of the volumes, is to 
make the national statistics a bewildering labyrinth instead of a 
clear record from year to year of the facts relating to the life and 
economic welfare of the nation which are capable of being numeri- 
cally stated. 

“The mere statement of the defects suggests, it is believed, to 
some extent the procedure to be followed in providing a remedy. 
The first step ought to be a treasury or parliamentary inquiry into 
the nature of the mischief, which would itself have a great effect in 
checking some of the worst evils. The departments which now err 
by excess would probably do something to diminish the evil in their 
own case, when the general result was brought home to them. 
Some of the more striking discrepancies of method might also be 
remedied in this way. 

“Such a committee, when a clear view of the evil had been 
brought before it, and had heard all that could be said on the 
subject by the various departments responsible for the statistics, 
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would also be able to advise what permanent measures should be 
adopted to promote a systematic improvement and prevent a fresh 
growth of the evils now complained of. It is not considered 
expedient to discuss here what these permanent measures should be, 
and in any case opinions which could now be formed would probably 
be Hable to modification in the course of a careful inquiry into the 
facts such as is proposed. 
“* November, 1876. ORG.” 


APPENDIX A, 
List of Papzrs relating to Loca Taxation issued annually. 


ENGLAND AND WALES: 

1. Abstract of Local Taxation Returns for the year (containing 
Receipts and Hxpenditure of Authorities for}the better 
Local Management of the Metropolis; Urban Sanitary 
Authorities; Rural Sanitary Authorities; Port Sanitary 
Authorities; Authorities for Lighting and Watching 
Parishes under 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 90; Commissioners of 
Sewers; Drainage and Embankment Authorities; Burial 
Boards ; Church Rates; Markets and Fairs; Bridges and 
Ferries; Harbour Authorities). 


2. Abstracts of County Treasurers’ Accounts. 

3. Municipal Borough Accounts. 

4. Highways, Abstract of Receipts and Expenditure of. 

5. Turnpike Trusts, Abstract of Income and. Hxpenditure of, 

6. Report of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

7. Annual Accounts of the Chamberlain of the City of London. 

8. Metropolitan Police, Accounts of sums received and 

expended on account of. 

SCOTLAND: 

9. Turnpike Trusts, Abstract of Income and Expenditure of. 
IRELAND: 


10. Local Taxation Returns (containing accounts relating to the 
Grand Jury Cess; Fees, &c., received by Clerks of the 
Peace; Fees, &c., received by Clerks of the Crown; Petty 
Sessions Stamps; Dog Licence Duty ; Dublin Metropolitan 
Police; Court Leet Presentments; Harbour and Pier 
Authorities; Inland Navigations; Arterial Drainage ; 
Town Councils ; Town Commissioners under various Acts ; 
Lighting and Cleansing Commissioners; Burial Boards ; 
Pawnbrokers, Fees paid by; Bridges and Ferries). 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
11. Mercantile Marine Fund. 
12. Pilotage. 
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APPENDIX B. 
List of Papers relating to IMppRIAL FINANCE issued annually. 


Army Hstimates. 

Army Purchase Commission ; Estimate. 

Fortifications. (Defences Loan) ; Account. 

Military Savings Banks; Account. 

Fortifications, &c.; Account. 

Army (Manufacturing Establishments) ; Accounts. 

Army; Appropriation Account and Statement of Surpluses and 
Deficits. 

Military Forces Localisation ; Appropriation Account. 

Army Purchases Commission ; Appropriation Account. 

British Museum; Account. 

Civil Contingencies Fund Accounts. 

Civil Services and Revenue Departments ; Estimates. 

Civil Service Estimates; Grants in aid of’ Local Rates. 

Civil Services and Revenue Departments; Appropriation Ac- 
counts. 

Civil Services ; Statement of Ixcesses. 

Consolidated Fund; Abstract Account. 

Greenwich Hospital and School; Hstimate. 

Greenwich Hospital and School; Statement of Excess. 

Greenwich Hospital; Accounts. 

Greenwich Hospital and School; Appropriation Account. 

Government Insurances and Annuities; Account. 

High Court of Justice ; Account of Receipts and Payments. 

High Court of Justice; Chancery Division ; Receipts and Expen- 
diture. 

National Debt (Savings Banks) ; Account. 

National Debt (Savings Banks and Friendly Societies); Ac- 
counts. 

National Debt (Annuities) ; Account. 

National Debt (Military Savings Banks); Account. 

Navy Hstimates. 

Navy; Appropriation Account and Statement of Surpluses and 
Deficits. | 

Navy (Victualling Accounts); Returns of. 

Navy Accounts (Shipbuilding and Dockyard Transactions) ; 
Balance Sheet and Accounts. 

Navy Accounts (Manufactures and Repairs in Dockyards) ; 
Balance Sheet. 

Naval Savings Banks Accounts. 

Navy (Programme of Works). 

Navy; Sale of Stores. 

Cornwall, Duchy of; Account. 

Lancaster, Duchy of; Account. 

Isle of Man; Account of Revenue and Expenditure. 

Pensions Commutation; Sums advanced. 

Public Offices—Superannuations ; Accounts. 

Greek Loan; Sums issued and repaid. 

Russian Dutch Loan; Sums paid and applied. 


= 
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Sardinian Loan; Sums issued and received. 

Irish Reproductive Loan Fund; Account. 

Post Office Savings Bank; Account. 

Public Works Loans; Estimates. 

Public Work Loan Board ; Report. 

Merchant Seamen’s Fund; Account. 

Seamen’s Savings Banks.and Money Orders; Accounts. 

Post Office Telegraphs; Capital Account. 

Sinking Fund; Accounts. 

Woods, Forest, and Land Revenues; Abstract Accounts. 

Treasury Chest; Account. 

Revenue (United Kingdom) ; Return of Taxes, &c., from which 
raised. 

Public Income and Expenditure. 

Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom.” 


Extract From Minutes or EvipENcE. 


Tuesday, dth August,.1879.. 
** Present :— 
“The Right Honourable Hugh C. E. Childers in the chair. 


** Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P.| Mr. T. H. Farrer. 
‘“* Colonel Romilly. Mr. R. H. Welby, C.B. 


“‘ Mr. Carmichael, Secretary. 


“* Mr. Robert Giffen examined :— 

“©1132. (Chairman.) The committee have had before them a 
memorandum by you which has been printed, dated November; 
1876, on the compilation and printing of the statistics of the 
United Kingdom, to which their attention was.drawn. by: the | 
Treasury in their minute of appointment. In the opening para- 
graphs of this memorandum you point out that, owing to. the 
gradual growth of statistical compilation in England, ‘ There has 
been no deliberate determination beforehand by a competent autho- 
rity of what statistics it would be desirable to collect, and of the 
proportion of labour and cost of printing to be expended on each 
branch of statistics according to its relative importance. On the 
contrary, statistical offices have been permitted to grow up in each 
department of government. Hach ministry has been allowed to 
say for itself what statistics it would have, and how it would 
collect them.’ You point out that this process has also brought, 
the inevitable disadvantage of a want of plan. ‘A species.of acci-. 
dent has determined to a large extent the proportion given to 
certain statistics in the official compilations,’ and that ‘the inde- 
pendent action of different departments has prevented attempts at 
so framing their statistical tables as to be convenient for compa- 
rison.’ Further on you say that you think these evils quite suff- 
ciently accounted for by the fact that in these statistics ‘so many 
diligent workers are left almost without control, and especially 
without control from any quarter which can look to the proportion 
of the whole work.’ In the closing paragraph of your memorandum, 
after instancing in some detail on the evils you have enumerated, 
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you suggest that a treasury or parliamentary committee would be 
able to advise what permanent measures should be adopted to pro- 
mote a systematic improvement, and prevent a fresh growth of the 
evils complained of. I have before me here also some rough notes 
by you dealing with certain suggestions that have been made to us 
by our secretary towards supplying the intercommunication and 
general control in official statistics to which your memorandum 
points. Those suggestions you quote in the following words :— 
‘First, that there should be an annual statistical register, contain- 
ing all tables really required for national or parliamentary purposes 
as distinguished from information required for departmental pur- 
poses only. (2.) That this register should be issued by a board, 
composed of chief permanent officials of different departments, 
who should all sign it. If the first is not practicable, the second, 
it is urged, is at least necessary, whatever form the annual publi- 
cations may assume.’ With regard to the first of these suggestions, 
you point out a serious difficulty; you say, ‘Many of the statistical 
publications are delayed so long, that those relating to a particular 
subject, much less the whole together, could not be brought out in 
a particular session. The Board of Trade publications are brought 
out early, but the annual statement of trade is still about seven 
months after the year to which it relates; pauperism a year behind ; 
English population statistics eighteen months and more, and comes 
into session later than others; Scotch population statistics still later ; 
local finance statistics very late. Statistics relating to the same year 
appear in two and perhaps three or four different sessions. If you are 
to have an annual register, you must either wait for the last publi- 
cation or have a double set of references and arrangements for bind- 
ing, one referring to sessional papers, the other to your register. 
There would be confusion through people ‘binding’ on different 
principles, and probably the whole thing would break down.’ I do 
not quite see the force of your conclusion, that if you have an 
annual register you must wait for the last publication. You are 
probably acquainted with the Annual Register for Victoria? That 
is published in separate parts, and by no means simultaneously. 
As soon as the information required for the volume dealing with one 
branch of statistics is obtained from the department concerned that 
volume is presented and published; and I gather from the paper 
of suggestions we are discussing that the register was to consist in 
the same way of separate volumes for the principal departments. 
However, speaking of this delay, you proceed to say: ‘I think the 
delay a curable one, and that strong pressure should be used to 
accelerate the publication of all statistics. The delay probably 
arises from the attempt to include something in the volume which 
could really be dispensed with, having regard to its main purpose, 
from an arrear having once been permitted which would require 
some extra energy to overcome, or from some defect in organisa- 
tion, such as doing work over again with fresh data when the data 
of periodical returns for shorter periods than a year would answer.’ 
Would you be good enough to explain in detail the accelerations 
that have been accomplished at the Board of Trade which you 
quote as instances P—I think the first instance I have mentioned 
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here is the agricultural statistics. During the last three years at 
the Board of Trade the publication of the agricultural statistics 


_ has been brought forward from the month of January, in which 


month it used to take place, to the September previous, and one of 
the principal means by which that was effected was the omission 
from the return of certain details relating to the statistics of agri- 
culture in foreign countries, for which formerly the return at home 
had been made to wait. Some pains were also taken to accelerate 
the work, so that we really could come out in September; but still 
the principal practical difficulty which [ found in the office was this, 
that in order to bring into this return certain foreign statistics, 
the whole return was made to wait from September till January. 
Having considered the question, | brought it before the Board of 
Trade, whether that was a sufficient reason for delaying the publi- 
cation of our agricultural statistics, and it was decided that it was 
not a sufficient reason; and that being once decided, we had 
no difficulty whatever in bringing out the return in September, 
to the great convenience of the agricultural interests, I believe. 
‘1133. Have you had any other acceleration P—Shipping was 
another case. The annual statement of navigation used to come 
out in July or August; formerly I believe it used to come out in 
December; and apart from some effort which was made in the 
office to accelerate the work, by arranging the work and pressing 
it forward, one of the chief means by which that acceleration was 
accomplished was to provide that in the monthly returns which we 
get from the collector of customs, they should give all the details 
which were necessary to make up the annual returns. Previously 
they had made a return which was quite sufficient for publishing 
the monthly returns of shipping, but when you came to the last 
line in it, certain countries were put into one line, instead of the 
details for each being specified, and when we came to the annual 
return for which we require all the details of the other countries, 
the practice was formerly to go to the collectors of customs again, 
and get them to specify for the annual return the detail of those 
countries. What we get now is a simultaneous return showing all 
the details. I may say that, to some extent, I am indebted to the 
customs for an improvement upon what I projected myself, because 
all that I contemplated was to get a specification of that detail at 
the end of nine months, which would have enabled us to have 


worked it up for the annual return, but the customs immediately 


suggested that it might be much more convenient that the collectors 
every month should send us that detail, and I must say that that 
arrangement has worked very well indeed. We have no difficulty 
now in getting out the annual return of shipping in March. There 
has been some pressure to get the clerks to do the work, but in the 
main all that was done was a little alteration of the routine. 
“1134. Have you any other case ?—Another case was that of 
corn prices, the weekly statistics of the average price of corn. 
Those are published in the Gazette of Tuesday evening, and formerly 
that was the first publication that took place. The main thing that 
was done here was to arrange for the early publication of the return. 
It was found in the office that, necessarily from the mode in which 
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the work was done, the return was prepared upon the Saturday. 
That was a convenient day to prepare it, and as it was always 
finished upon the Saturday, it simply lay in the office of the Board 
of Trade all the Monday, and was not published at all until Tuesday 
evening in the Gazette. I submitted to the Board of Trade, and it 
was agreed to, that we might at once publish the returns, and now 
the newspapers have it all of them in time for publication on 
Monday morning. There was really nothing done there except the 
actual publication of the return as soon as it was ready. 

‘1135. Is there any other case P—I may say that emigration, I 
think, was rather an important case, as it was really the first case 
that we had, and that was simply due to the rearrangement of the 
work and pushing it forward with a little more energy. 

‘1136. Have you any further suggestion to make for hastening 
the publication of any particular returns in other departments P— 
I do not like to make suggestions with reference to the statistics 
of any other department as to the mode in which they could hasten 
their returns; I do not think it would be quite my part to do that, 
and I have not got the detailed information necessary as to what 
particular arrangements or rearrangements could be made. But it 
seems quite clear that there is nothing in the nature of any of the 
data of our official statistics to justify the great delay which takes 
place. 

‘1137. May we assume that, speaking generally, the difficulty 
which you have raised to an annual publication of national statistics 
on the ground of irregularity in the compilation of the returns is 
only a partial and immediate difficulty, and one which might be 
removed ?—TI think it is a removable difficulty if sufficient pressure 
is exercised upon all the departments. I can see no reason in 
substance in the nature of any of the other statistics why they 
should be late. Nothing of that kind has ever been suggested to 
me, and I have been acquainted with some of the proceedings of 
this committee. 

‘1138. Are you also of opinion that, apart from its bearing on 
the publication of an annual register, the present delay is of itself 
a serious evil, and one which it is most desirable should be removed ? 
—It is a most serious evil indeed. I am able to speak of it from 
an outside point of view altogether. Iam quite sure that many 
statistics in which the public would take an interest, and which 
would be criticised and discussed, are overlooked very much because 
the departments do not get them out in time for them to be discussed 
properly. 

“1159. In these notes you next suggest that ‘apart from a 
formal register, something perhaps could be done in the way of 
doubling up scattered publications. Mining industries and factory 
statistics, for instance, might perhaps be advantageously included 
in a miscellaneous trade volume of the Board of Trade, which would 
include other trade statistics, besides shipping, imports and exports, 
and railways, which are large enough for separate volumes. Lunacy 
might go with judicial statistics. Many of the separate prison 
publications might also be curtailed, and their contents incorporated 
in judicial statistics. Were this done we might have an approach 
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to the fact of the statistical register, without the name, in the shape 
of the annual volumes of trade and shipping, a railway volume, 
a supplementary miscellaneous trade volume, population statistics, 
judicial statistics, education statistics, finance statistics, and Local 
Government Board statistics,’ would not this he, not only an approach 
to, but an arrival at, ari annual register, conforming in all respects 
to that, for instance, compiled in Victoria, and substantially the 
same as that sketched it the suggestions we are discussing ?—I 
think that might be substantially very much the same thing. 

“1140. Next in order, however, you point to the difficulty of 
making the register complete, arising from the division of the 
United Kingdom into three countries. This does no doubt’ present 
a difficulty in harmonising the’returns for purposes of just com- 
parison. But is it not the case that for many branches of statistics 
the Irish returns are based on the same forms as the English ?— 
That is so. | 

“1141. The real difficulty then is with the Scotch; do you 
think this difficulty insurmountable P—I do not think the difficulty 
absolutely insurmountable, because I think that one of the recom- 
mendations which this committee might make would be that the 
Scotch returns as far as possible should follow the forms which are 
followed for the same objects in the English returns, that this isa 
case in which the smaller parts of the United Kingdom should 
follow the main part of the United Kingdom. ; 

“1142. You next say in this paper, ‘Iam not sure that I would 
approve of attempts to make a formal register, at least, not at 
present, though it is desirable you should have the thing as much 
as possible. ‘There are certain advantages in having separate 
volumes, entirely independent, which form a series from year to 
year. Butassuming that the annual register took the shape I have 
indicated, each volume would be entirely independent and form a 
series with its predecessors. In Victoria the parts of the register 
entitled, for instance, ‘interchange,’ ‘ finance,’ ‘ mineral,’ and so on, 
are continuous from year to year.- If the register was constructed 
on these lines should you still feel that it is premature to aim at 
such a publication? And if so, would you give us the reasons 
which lead you to think so ?—TI think to some extent we are in 
agreement, because if you have got the thing in the annual volume, 
I do not attach much importance to their being all parts of one 
annual series. Provided the people have their statistics in one or 
two great groups, and can refer to the volumes, there is no occasion 
for numbering 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, the statistics of the particular 
year; I do not see that you gain very much by so doing. If you 
propose to make them parts ofaseries of a particular year any little 
obstacle that may turn up would prevent your publishing them all 
in the same session; difficulties might arise in the future that would 
make it very difficult for the arrangement to be carried out; and yet 
substantially you might have it carried out without aiming ata 
formal register. 

“©1143. You mean that they should not be numbered I, 2, 3, 4, 
and so on P—What I understand you to mean by a register is, in 
fact, making them parts of one volume almost, as it were. 
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“1144. And the appearance of No. 7 after No. 9 you think 


would be inconvenient P—Not only would it be inconvenient, but 
it would be a serious inconvenience in this way, that the House 
of Commons would not permit you to have them coming out in 
different sessions, and that after a certain time the House of 
Commons might, and really would come down upon you. very 
severely, and say, we cannot have this going on. Unless the 
volume is published by a certain date, you had better not present 
it to parliament for that session, it must be presented in another 
session. I may say that when I went to the Board of Trade we 
were in fault in this very matter; personally I found it very 
unpleasant indeed. 

‘1145. You next proceed to say, ‘The impression that an 
annual register is practicable seems to arise from a desire to exclude 
merely administrative information from the national statistics, but 
this question of administrative information only applies to some 
volumes, viz., to population, to education, and to local government. 
All other statistical subjects are dealt with for general public use, 
not for administrative use, especially all Board of Trade publica- 
tions, shipping, trade, railways, emigration, agriculture, wrecks, 
railway accidents, corn statistics, cotton statistics, &c., &c., and the 
same is the case with judicial statistics.’ The question of adminis- 
trative information applies also to health statistics, does it not, 
which appear in other returns than those of population, and I think 
you will find it applies also to certain tables in the judicial and 
criminal statistics, such, for instance, as the inspected houses table ; 
but speaking generally, the question of administrative information 
would only apply to certain volumes. Dealing with those volumes 
you say, ‘I think also the assertion that certain details of popula- 
tion, education, and local government are required for administra- 
tion is very weak.’ But leaving for the moment that question as to 
the validity of the plea raised by the departments, that such and 
such detail is required for administration, do you think that the 
suggestion is a good one, that only such statistics as are of con- 
tinuous interest to Parliament, or to a considerable section of the 
public, should be presented to Parliament P—I think that the 
question of what should be presented to Parliament might change 
from time to time, that is to say, Parliament might require things 
to be presented for the purpose of supervising the administration ; 
but looking at the question from a statistical view only, 1 think it © 
is ost desirable that the object for which any statistical publica- 
tion is made should be carefully considered, and that you ought not 
to mix up a mere matter of administrative convenience within the 
office with the publication of your statistics, that you ought to keep 
these objects very distinct indeed. 

“¢ 1146. Would not such a weeding of statistics tend to clear the © 
ground for that ‘broad knowledge of statistical data, and of the 
main conclusions from statistical facts’ which, in your memorandum, 
you say ‘should be by some means or other the common possession 
of public men’ P—I think that is quite certain. At present there are 
several branches of statistics which I am quite sure I should have 
been much better acquainted with than I was before I came to the 
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Board of Trade if the publication of those statistics had been in a 
better and more compact form. For instance, in the preparation of 


statistics it was really a difficulty to me, as a busy man, although 


I felt great interest in statistical questions, to make acquaintance 
with statistics of population, on account of the very great bulk of 
the volumes and the great mixture of what I call unnecessary detail. 
This was also the case to some extent with judicial statistics. 

“1147. Do you think such a separation and weeding of the 
statistics of which we have been speaking a practical one ?—lI think 
that it is quite possible ; and even now severai of those departments 
which mix up administrative uses with other uses of statistical 
publications would find that a formal separation between what was 
only required for general use and what was required for adminis- 
trative use would. be an advantage for the department itself. It 
would be an advantage to keep distinct the details which were 
published for a totally different purpose from what the main 
statistical facts were published for. 

“1148. Taking certain branches of statistics, would you, speak- 
ing generally, instance to the committee how you would proceed 
to make the distinction ?—That would be very much a matter for 
the editor of each volume of the statistics. He would have to 
consider which were the more important tables for general use, and 
then I think the proper plan would be for him to put into an 
appendix, quite away from the other matter altogether, what he 
thinks is required for some special use. He ought simply to make 
clear to his own mind what he thinks are matters of general import- 
ance, and what are matters of either administrative or some other 
special use. 

“1149. Returning now to the departmental statistics, you sug- 
gest that where the detail is excessive, even for administrative 
purposes, ‘Real improvement in these cases might come from 
strengthening and consolidating the statistical departments, perhaps 
by putting them in the hands of an officer who was more than a 
statistician, and had other duties, and consolidating all the statistics 
of a great department, say, for instance, of the Local Government 
Board into one.’ Will you explain a little more fully what you 
have in your mind on this point P—I had a little in my mind when 


' I was writing the state of the statistics of the Local Government 


Board. I think it was put before the committee, with reference 
to the population statistics, that certain details in those statistics 
were required for the use of some other department of the Local 
Government Board. It occurred to me thatas the registrar-general 
published the population statistics, and as you had also statistics 


published by the Local Government Board in another department 
of the Local Government Board, if you were to put those two 


departments into one under an officer who should be responsible for 
all the statistics of the Local Government Board, probably you 
would have them better edited and better considered as to what the 
use of each particular branch of statistics should be: that at present 
you have certain things published by the registrar-general which 
are alleged to be required by the other departments of the Local 
Government Board, whereas, if the whole matter was in charge of 
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a superior officer of the Local Government Board very likely much 
of that information would be instantly available for that board, 
without publication at all, because the whole thing would be under 
one management as it were. 

“1150. Now, turning to the second suggestion made by our 
secretary, Mr. Carmichael, namely, that the annual statistics pre- 
sented to Parliament should be issued by a board composed of 
permanent officials representing the different departments, you 
point out that there are really only three or four statistically 
important departments, and you sketch three possible courses for 
harmonising their. returns. You say-in your paper, ‘The matter 
being so much in a nutshell, there are various ways by which 
harmony could be introduced into: statistics. There is the simple 
process of amalgamation. There would. be no real difficulty, I 
think, in attaching population and judicial statistics at least to a 
central statistical office. Population and judicial statistics are done 
by a machinery entirely separate from the usual staff of the Local 
Government Board or Home Office.. Local finance statistics could 
not be so easily placed in a central office. An objection to amalga- 
mation would be that:you might have too much concentration. A 
certain rivalry and competition in statistical offices may be good. 
You want more statistical brain than what perhaps could be con- 
centrated in one office; but a central office with all that work, 
assuming the advantages of it to outweigh the disadvantages, would 
probably harmonise all its own statistics, which would be nearly the 
whole body of statistics, and: would have sufficient prestige to 
control all others.’ If I understand this rightly, the idea would be 
to make the registrar-general’s office the central statistical office, 
and you think that the judicial statistics could be easily separated 
from the Home Office and handed over to such a central department. 
Supposing such a scheme adopted, what would become not only of 
the local finance statistics, but of the statistics relating to pauperism, 
education, trade, navigation, agriculture, &c.? Do you think that 
the departments administering these branches of the public service 
would be prepared to hand over the compilation of their statistics 
to the registrar-general ?—I by no means suggest that they should 
be handed over to the registrar-general.. If you are going to 
amaleamate, it might be that you would hand over the registrar- 
general’s statistics to some other office. It is entirely a suggestion, 
that you might put, say two or three offices into one. With refer- 
ence to the question of most of the statistics being, in fact, already 
in the hands of one or two offices, I should like to call attention to 
a table on page 37 of my memorandum, the second column is, 
‘Number of annual pages of statistics,’ which I had under considera- 
tion, and it would appear from that that out of about 12 000 pages 





of annual statistics you have in the first two groups—the poor | 


law reports and papers, and local taxation, and the population sta- 
tistics—about 4,000 pages of statistics, that is about one-third of 
those 12,000 pages. All these are really dependent, with the excep- 
tion of the Scotch and Irish publications upon each subject, upon 
one minister, that is to say, the president of the Local Government 
Board. Then the judicial and prison statistics, amounting to about 
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1,800 pages, are entirely dependent upon the Home Office; of 
course with the exception of what may be in the hands of the 
Scotch and Irish statisticians. Then the other large group is that 
of the Board of Trade publications, constituting about one-fourth 
of the statistics which are now published. If you deduct these 
statistics, viz., those of the Local Government Board, the Home 
Office, and the Board of ‘Trade, you leave indeed very little besides 
for all the other statistical offices put tegether, and that is the 
reason of my suggestion that if you wish to amalgamate the sta- 
tistics, in fact what you have got to do is to amalgamate two or 
three, or perhaps four offices at the outside, and what is left besides _ 
that is really very little indeed. I must not be supposed as advo- 
cating the suggested amalgamation by any means, but I wish to 
bring forward in astrong way that really the statistics already are 
in comparatively few hands, so far as ministerial responsibility is 
concerned. 

“1151. But even*then do you think that amalgamation is a 
possible arrangement?—I think that you might amalgamate to 
some extent, and that it would be a possible arrangement for 
instance, to put the registrar-general’s statistics under the Board of 
Trade. That is actually: an arrangement which is carried out in 
other countries. In Prussia and Italy they have the population 
statistics under the central office. I think in Prussia the central 
office is attached to the minister of the interior, but in Italy and 
also in Franee the central office is attached to what we would call 
the Board of Trade, the ministry of-agriculture and commerce, and _ 
those offices really have the population: statistics under their care. 

“©1152. The second course which you suggest is a board, and 
you say, ‘ Another mode of harmonising the statistics which seems 
possible, owing to the-small number of large statistical offices, 
would be by means of a board consisting of representatives of these 
three departments, with a representative of the Treasury, and 
perhaps an outsider. It would only be cumbersome to have statis- 
ticians from other departments, or high officers from them, these 
departments having each a little bit of statistics. The board might 
work, not because of its being a board, but because its members 
would themselves be responsible for the great bulk of the national 
statistics, and each for a very large part, and would be few enough 
to consult frequently. They would have authority enough to con- 
trol the remainder.’ The only difference between this and the sug- 
gestion of our secretary, as laid down in his paper, appears to be 
that you would further limit his board of not more than twelve to 
not more than five, on the very sound principle that the fewer there 
are on a board the more practical their deliberations, and the less 
cumbersome the machinery, and you consider that their joint autho- 
rity would be sufficient to control the smaller departments. Do 
you see any practical objection to this plan, No. 2?—I must say 
that I do not see very much practical objection to No. 2; that you 
might associate a gentleman from the Local Government Board and 
a gentleman from the Home Office, with an official from the Board 
of Trade, and that those three people would be responsible for so 
much of the statistics that there ought to be no difficulty in their 
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agreeing and making some harmonious arrangement about any 
points of difference that would arise. I should suppose that in 
each case you would have to leave the absolute control of all matters 
to the minister upon whom each officer was dependent, and if this 
committee think it important to recommend it, there really is so 
little difficulty in agreement in these matters that I believe the 
arrangement might work; and with the assistance of a gentleman 
from the Treasury, and perhaps another gentleman, I think you 
would have a committee which could also make very good recom- 
mendations for the harmonising of any such statistics as would not 
be directly under the control of members of the committee. 

“1153. What about education ?—Hducation is only one subject, 
and really a comparatively small subject. The quantity of educa- 
tional statistics that really would be required for public information 
would not occupy very many pages. 

©1154. Then there is the third plan, which you describe thus: 
‘A third alternative would be for a central statistical officer depen- 
dent upon a particular minister, viz., the officer in my present posi- 
tion (whom I mention naturally, as, in addition to a mass of work 
like that in other offices, having the duty of digesting already cast 
upon him) to receive in addition authority from the Treasury to report 
upon particular defects in statistics, or to be associated with some 
officer of the Treasury in that duty. This might also be a working 
alternative, at least for a time, just because the great departments 
_ of statistics are few. ‘There are only a few problems in harmonising 
statistics to be solved.’ Supposing this plan were adopted, and the 
officer holding your present position were authorised by the Treasury 
to report upon particular defects in statistics generally, to whom 
would he report? Should he report through the Board of Trade 
or direct to the Treasury P And would not a difficulty arise from 
an officer belonging to one department having treasury authority 
to criticise the statistics of all the others? And would not the 
Treasury, as a rule, have some difficulty in enforcing on the other 
departments such of the Board of Trade officers’ criticisms as they 
might wish to see adopted ?—That is really a matter upon which I 
feel a great difficulty in expressing any opinion, because I am not 
so well acquainted as those who have been longer in the Govern- 
ment service with the relations of officers to a particular minister. 
I was merely referring to that as a question which had been 
brought to my notice. I think something to the same effect has 
been suggested by Mr. Welby; and assuming that any practical 
difficulties could be got over, I think that it 1s an arrangement which 
might work; but how the difficulty as to whether the report should 
be to the Board of Trade, or whether the report should be to the 
Treasury is to be got over is a point upon which I feel that I can 
hardly give an opinion. 

“1155. ‘Returning to your suggestions about avoiding delay, do 
you think that having no immediate interest or responsibility in 
the statistics as a whole, the departments would be ready to make 
the efforts necessary to bring their work up to time merely on the 
criticism of an officer in another department. Do you think such 
an arrangement would satisfactorily supply that ‘control which 
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can look to the proportion of the whole work ;’ to the want of which 
you so largely attribute in your memorandum the fact that the 
annual statistics of the country are such a huge and forbidding 
mass of figures ?—I think that the arrangement would supply all 
the objects required, for some time at least, and that such an officer 
of the Board of Trade associated with a gentleman from the 
Treasury who took an interest in the work might be able to make a 
beginning and prepare for something more complete.’ It would be 
quite impossible for anything to be done except with the goodwill 
of all the departments. Any such officer would have to be very 
careful and very delicate in making any suggestions, but I think 
something might be done by continual perseverance and continual 
efforts to work out a plan. This plan would also have the advan- 
tage of altering least the existing arrangements, so that there would 
be hardly anything to undo if it was found not to work and it was 
considered desirable to adopt some other plan. 

“1156. But speaking purely as a practical statistician, do you 
consider that this would be as working an arrangement as your 
second plan of a small board ?—I would hardly be prepared to 
express an opinion in competition between the two plans. My 
object was rather to give information to the committee about the 
circumstances of the case, and I think I can hardly say which of 
the proposed three plans I would like to express an opinion in 
favour of. 

1157. (Colonel Romilly.) I understand that one of the proposals 
which you have made in this paper is, that there should be a small 
board constituted of representatives of the most important depart- 
ments that have relation to statistics P—Yes, that is one of the 
proposals referred to in the paper; but J should wish it to be very 
clearly understood that none of the proposals are exactly proposals 
of mine; they are suggestions or proposals which have come to my 
notice, and about which I have given a certain amount of informa- 
tion to the committee. 

“1158. With reference to that proposal which you thought 
one which might be adopted, have you considered which are the 
principal departments that would have representatives on such a 
board >—The departments which I refer to are the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Home Office, the Board of Trade, and the Treasury. 
I do not see that there is any other department which is sufficiently 
large, or which has under it a sufficient quantity of the different 
subjects of statistics, that it ought to be represented upon such a 
board. 

“1159. With regard to the Board of Trade, could you mention 
the statistics which you consider are specially collected and col- 
lated by the Board of Trade ?—There are two branches of the sta- 
tistical department of the Board of Trade. Of course we have the 
work of abstracting, and we have the work of compilation. With 
reference to the work of abstracting, we have three abstracts, one 
for the United Kingdom, one for the colonies, and one for foreign 
countries. We have also a volume of miscellaneous statistics, and 
a volume of statistics relating to the colonies. These are the 
volumes that we now produce which are in the nature of abstracts 
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or digests. Then in addition to that, the compilation which is done 
in the statistical department of the Board of Trade includes the 


corn accounts, that is to say, the returns of the average price of | 


corn, which are now published every week in the Gazette, and in 
addition to which we give regularly a large amount.of information 
to the tithe commissioners. Then there are the returns relating to 
emigration and immigration, which I have already-referred to; the 
agricultural returns, that is to say, the agricultural statistics of 
Great Britain (the agricultural statistics of Ireland being a separate 
matter); the returns relating to the railway capital and traffic; 
the monthly accounts of navigation; the annual statement of navi- 
gation; certain weekly and monthly returns relating to the statistics 
of cotton; and in addition to all these,-the monthly and annual 
statements of imports and exports, whose compilations is now 
specially a subject for the consideration of this committee. 

“1160. Will you particularise any of those statistics which are 
collected by the Board of Trade in detail P—They are all collected 
by the Board of Trade in detail, excepting the monthly and. annual 
statements of imports and exports which I have just mentioned. 

“1161. Do-you understand that the statement of the imports 
and exports is collected by the Board.of Trade in detail ?—I have 
just mentioned that with that exception we collect.the detail of all _ 
the others that we compile. We collect.all the details, and work 
them up, and prepare them, no doubt, to some extent through the 
officers of the other departments, as, for instance, we collect the 
statistics of agriculture through the officers of the inland revenue; 
but the forms and schedules are issued by the Board of Trade, and 
they come back-to us, and we have access to all the details. 

“1162. Do you consider in the case of the returns which are 
sent to you monthly by the collectors of customs, who return the 
whole of the shipping of the kingdom according to the form which 
has been agreed upon between you and the collector, that the Board 
of Trade collects those statistics in detail P—I certainly think that 
is the case, and that-that is the kind-of form of collecting statistics 
which every-central office must have, A central office has no other 
means of acting except-through such officers of each department as 
may be most convenient for them to utilise for the purpose. For 
instance, supposing that the population statistics were transferred 
to the Board of Trade, it would be necessary probably for the Board 
of Trade to collect the data through the Local Government Board, 
just-as the Board of Trade now collects the data of the agricultural 
statistics through the department of the inland revenue; but the 
work would still be the work of the Board.of Trade. I may men- 
tion another instance of this kind, and that is the corn returns. The 
data of those returns are partly collected through the officers of the 
inland revenue-and partly through special officers who are appointed | 
in a certain way by Act of Parliament; that is to say, the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge have the power of appointing the 
inspectors of corn returns in Oxford and Cambridge, and the London 
corn inspector is also specially appointed. The Board of Trade has 
nothing to do with the appointment of those officers, but still the 
Board of Trade is held responsible by Parliament, and is responsible, 
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for the proper collection of those corn returns, although none of the 
people who collect them are in any proper sense of the word officers 
of the Board of Trade, except the comptroller of the corn returns 


himself. 


**1163. Do any of the statistics which you collect arise out of 
the administration of the Board of Trade P—Except I think the 
wreck return, which is not under the care of the statistical depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and the return of railway accidents, 
which is also collected by another department of the Board of 
Trade, there are no other Board of Trade statistics which are in any 
way connected with the administration of the Board of Trade. All 
the statistics which we have are collected for the purpose of the sta-~ 
tistics themselves; that is to say, the department is instituted for 
the express pa-pose of getting these statistics. 

“1164. Turning to the statistical abstract for August, from 
pp. 19—93, could you explain the form in which the information 
arrives at the Board of Trade, and what is done with it at the 
Board of Trade ?—The information arrives at the Board of Trade 
in the same form in which we get the information from the other 
departments; that is to say, we send out certain forms to be filled 
up, which come back to us filled up with the figures. In the case 
to which you refer we get the information from the department of 
the customs, which you represent. 

“1165. Did you send out the forms in the particular case of 
those 70 odd pages ?—I cannot recollect at this moment whether ~ 
we actually sent out the forms or not. A proof of the tables as 
published in the abstract would be quite sufficient for a form. 

“1166. Is it the rule at the custom house that the actual pages, 
as they are printed there, are taken from the book of the previous 
year, the first column having the pen drawn through it, the last 
column being a pasted column with the new figures in it P—Yes; 
no doubt that would be a proper way, and that is the way in which 
we get information for almost all the other parts of the abstract. 

“1167. The return would go back for revision, then be sent to 
the printer, and it would be sent back to you, would it not ?—No 
doubt. 

‘©1168. With respect to all the statistical returns, is it not very 
much the case that the Board of Trade is at present in itself acting 
as a central statistical department rather than as a department 
which should be represented upon the board ?—I do not think that 
that is so, because the Board of Trade, as I have just been explain- 
ing, has a very large amount of original compilation. In any case 
a central statistical department ought above all things to be repre- 
sented on such a board. 

“1169. I understand you to mean by compilation the tabulation 
or arrangement of the facts which arrive upon the forms P—Not 
only the tabulation and arrangement of the facts which arrive 
upon the forms, but the issuing of the forms upon which the facts 
are stated by the particular people who have to collect the data, and 
the criticism of those data from the very foundation by the Board of 


Trade. Take, for instance, the corn averages: These things come to 


us from about one hundred and fifty different gentlemen throughout 
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the country ; a return is made from each market, and that return 
is looked at and examined in the office of the Board of Trade, and 
finally the controller of corn returns publishes the return. With 
regard to the railway returns, we get a return of the capital, the 
traffic, and the working expenses from every railway in the United 
Kingdom under a special Act of Parliament. Hvery item in the 
return from each company has to be criticised and looked at in the 
office of the Board of Trade. I need not go through the work 
which is done in the way of compilation, but to give the committee 
an idea of it I may say that three-fourths at least of the regular 
statistical work of the statistical department of the Board of Trade— 
that is, the work which we have to do inclusive of special returns, 
tariff information, and miscellaneous commercial work—is the work 
of original compilation, and that only a comparatively small part of 
the staff of the office is engaged in the work of digesting. 

“1170. With respect to these criticisms which you find yourself 
obliged to make upon those returns, do you not often find great 
difficulty in giving effect to the object which you have in view in 
your criticisms ?—I do not think that we have found any special 
difficulty at all. I find that as a rule most of the officers, including 
those of the Treasury, are only too glad to listen to and adopt any 
suggestions that we may make to them, that in fact they constantly 
use forms which the Board of Trade issues for the purpose of its 
abstracts and for the purpose of the miscellaneous statistics, and I 
believe that that has already had a very beneficial effect in removing 
a great many difficulties in our statistics. 

“1171. Have you practically been able to arrange the statistics 
in consequence of those criticisms in the form which you think 
most desirable for the public service P—I can speak from so very 
short a period indeed that I have hardly had sufficient experience 
to speak of it. I think, looking at the whole history of this 
abstract, and the miscellaneous statistics, speaking of the past 
history of the statistical department of the Board of Trade, it has 
done very considerable service indeed in harmonising and keeping 
the statistics together, and but for that you would have had matters 
in a much greater state of confusion than they are. 

“1172. Tam assuming that the Board of Trade at present, as 
you admit, acts as a central statistical office to control the statistics 
of all the other departments, you do not apprehend any incon- 
venience from their being represented on this board, or from their 
being on the same terms as the registrar-general, or the Local 
Government Board, or the Home Office, or Education Department ? 
—I do not like to say that the Board of Trade acts now asa central 
statistical office with control over the others, because I do not think 
that we have anything which you could call control; but I do not 


see that there would be any inconvenience from an officer of the. 


Board of .Trade acting on a committee whose special duty was 
that of harmonising statistics. [I think that possibly it might 
work well, for this reason, that in addition to this one work of 
compilation he has got so much of abstracting and digesting to do, 
that probably he would be the only officer upon the committee 
who would be acquainted with the statistics of the other depart- 
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ments, and would be able to criticise them effectually and to offer 
suggestions. 

“1173. Do you contemplate that the Board of Trade should 
continue to perform all the functions with reference to statistics 
that it now performs whilst this other board which you propose to 
establish is in operation ?—The proposal to which I am referring, I 
think, evidently contemplated that, and that there was to be no 
change. 

1174. (Mr. Farrer.) Taking the different subjects upon which 
you publish statistics, you have told us that you collect the corn 
statistics, and the next subject that you mentioned was the emigra- 
tion statistics; those come to you, I think, from a totally separate 
department of the Board of Trade, which has to do with emigra- 
tion?’—They come to us, as I understand, from the principal 
emigration officers of the Board of Trade in the different ports. 

“1175. Who are officers under an entirely separate department 
called the marine department ?—They are entirely separate. 

1176. And they are not subject to you at all as a matter of 
discipline and control ?—As a matter of discipline and control they 
are not subject to us. Occasionally questions have arisen with 
reference to which it has always been expedient that discipline 
should be administered, not by the statistical department, but by 
the marine department of the Board of Trade. 

“1177. Consequently the marine department of the Board of 
Trade acts as your minister in the collection of those emigration 
statistics P—Hntirely. 

“1178. I think some time ago the emigration department 
published their own statistics?—Until about four years ago the 
marine department issued the emigration statistics. 

“©1179. First of all the colonial emigration statistics were issued, 
and then when that business was transferred to the Board of Trade, 
the marine department issued them?—The marine department 
issued them for several years, and then they were transferred to the 
statistical department. 

“1180. Is it found convenient that the principal business of the 
emigration statistics should be transferred to the statistical depart- 
ment, away from the administrative department which collects the 
statistics P—I believe it was found a great convenience, as the 
statistical department had facilities for doing the work which did 
not exist in the other departments of the Board of Trade, and 
which did not exist in the emigration department of the Colonial 
Office. 
| “1181. Then again, the railway statistics, which were originally 
published by the railway department of the Board of Trade, were 
handed over to the statistical department ?—The railway statistics 
seem to have been handed over to the statistical department for a 
considerable period before the time that I came to the Board of 
Trade. 

“1182. Originally they were published by the railway depart- 
ment, and they were afterwards handed over to the statistical 
department ?—Yes. 

“1183. Then the navigation accounts, I think, were originally 
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issued with the trade accounts, and were compiled to some extent 
as the trade accounts by ourselves; but that I presume was long 
before your time ?—Previously to the existence of the navigation 
accounts branch, the navigation accounts were compiled exclusively 
by the customs; then they were transferred to the registrar-general 
of seamen, an officer of the Board of Trade. 

‘1184. That is the case, it was found in consequence of certain 
legislation that the marine department of the Board of Trade were 
enabled to get certain information concerning the personnel of the 
mercantile marine which the Customs were unable to get P—There 
was a return called Lord Colchester’s return of the employment of 
vessels, which it was thought was more satisfactorily done through 
the office of the registrar-general of seamen, who had the means of 
telling, from his connection with the seamen, what the employment 
was. 
“1185. The navigation accounts were then transferred from the 
Customs to the registrar-general of seamen P—I believe so. 

“1186. At a subsequent date, after you joined the Board of 
Trade, there was a small committee I think, on which Mr. Lingen 
acted, to consider certain questions connected with the office of the 
registrar-general of seamen, and | think that committee recom- 
mended the transfer of the navigation accounts to the statistical 
department of the Board of Trade ?—That was in 1876, imme- 
diately after I came to the Board of Trade. I found that this 
committee was sitting with regard to the office of the registrar- 
general of seamen. Mr. Lingen, and I think Mr. Hamilton, the 
present accountant-general of the navy, were on the committee; 
and that committee recommended the transfer of the statistical 
department of the registrar-general of seamen to the statistical 
department of the Board of Trade. 

“1187. The registrar-general of seamen is entirely under the 
marine department of the Board of Trade, is he not, for the purpose 
of these statistics P—Yes. 

‘“‘ 1188. In that case again the registrar-general of seamen acts _ 
under your direction although he is the servant of another depart- 
ment ?—We get comparatively little from the registrar-general of 
seamen; but so far as we do get information from him he acts 
entirely as our agent just as the collectors of customs do. 

“1189. So that both those officers in that case, both the officers 
of the customs and the registrar-general of seamen, act as ministers 
to you for the purpose of collecting these accounts P—Yes; we get 
our information through them. 

“1190. Then we come to the agricultural statistics, these are 
collected by the Inland Revenue officers, are they not P—Partly ; to 
be quite exact I ought to say they are collected for Great Britain 
by the officers of Inland Revenue, but as regards the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands we have to go through the Home Oifice to 
the governor of the Isle of Man and the governors of the different 
Channel Islands respectively. We do not in fact get them exclu- 
sively from the officers of Inland Revenue, though we get the 
largest part from those officers. 

“1191. That was done by arrangement between the Board of 
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Trade and the Inland Revenue, and the Home Office, was it not ? 
—Yes. 

“©1192. There is no great difficulty in that arrangement, is 
there ?—There has never been the faintest trace of any difficulty. 
On the contrary we find that whenever any question arises the 
officials of Inland Revenue, as well as those under the Home Office, 
are disposed to give us any amount of help that we require. 

“1193. The cotton statistics again are collected, are they not, 
through the medium of the officers of the Board of Customs and the 
railway companies ’—The weekly return, that is the return of the 
imports and exports, we get almost exclusively from the officers of 
the customs, but the monthly return of the cotton carried to inland 
towns we get from the railway companies and from the canal com- 
panies, and to some extent from coasting steamers where necessary, 
under the Cotton Statistics Acts. 

“©1194. In all those cases you get statistics from the officers of 
other departments ?—In hardly any case, I think, do we get statistics 
from officers who are exclusively employed by the statistical depart- 
ment for our purposes. I think in every case we have to resort 
either to the officers of some other department of the Board of 
Trade, or to the officers of some other department of the 
government. 

‘1195. So that a large part of the business of your department 
consists in compiling statistics which are substantially the statistics 
of other departments P—I estimate that as between the two, three- 
fourths of our work is compilation and one-fourth is abstracting, 
and so far as it is compilation it is the compilation of data primarily 
collected by officers of other departments. Of course an important 
part of our work in the office, though it does not take up much of 
the time of the junior clerks, consists in giving special information 
at the time when it is required, either by the president of the Board 
of Trade, or by the Cabinet, or by individual members of the 
House of Commons whom the president of the Board of Trade may 
sanction our giving information to. And also a considerable part 
of our more difficult work consists in answers to commercial 
questions which are referred to us, and the tariff work, and so on. 

- “1196. Do you think it important that the work of compiling 
statistics, and the work of abstracting statistics, should be united 
in one department ?—lI think to some extent it is very useful that 
the officer who is engaged in the duty of abstracting statistics, and 
publishing and digesting all the different statistics, should also 
have experience in compilation; and that unless he has great 
experience in compilation and great knowledge of the kind of 
difficulties that arise, his abstracts will not be so good or so useful 
as they might be. 

“1197. Can you illustrate that a little P—I think that there is 
as good an illustration as there can be in one or two of the subjects 
which the Board of rade has to deal with, and not specially the 
statistical department of the Board of Trade. For instance, railway 
accidents and wrecks and casualties, these are two cases as to which 
an outsider might think that it was a very simple matter that you 
should get a return of railway accidents, and a return of wrecks 
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and casualties; but when you come to actual practice, I have had 
experience indirectly at the Board of Trade, and although those 
subjects are not under my care, | find that there are very great 
difficulties indeed in definition in both those cases; that it is not 
easy to define what a railway accident is, and it is not easy to define 
what a wreck is, and what a shipping casualty is. And in addition 
to that, when you come to make up tables of statistics in reference 
to these matters it is very important that you should know what is 
the object for which you are to use these statistics. In the returns 
of wrecks and casualties, for instance, you have to keep such points 
in mind as the geographical distribution of wrecks, the age of the 
ships, the manning of the ships, the nature of the casualties, and 
such matters ; so that before you can make any proper abstract a 
subject-matter of that kind has to be kept in your mind, and I do 
not think that you can ever get proper abstracts made by an officer 
who has really had no experience in the work of compilation itself. 

©1198. (Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) There is always a tendency in 
such statistics to include a great number of cases, is there not P— 
In many statistics that would be so. For instance, in railway 
statistics we have the utmost difficulty in defining what a railway 
accident is, whether it is an accident which occurs upon the 
property of the railway company, or an accident merely which 
occurs in the working of the traffic of the company; whether, for 
instance, if a man falls from a railway engine in a shed in the 
station, that is to be regarded as a railway accident or not. There 
are endless difficulties of definition, all of which should be met, and 
of which the abstracting officer ought to have some idea, and if he 
is not acquainted with the particular subjects, he ought to have an 
idea generally of what are the kinds of difficulty of definition in 
the original data of statistics. 

‘1199. The tendency being to magnify the accounts, and also 
to include year by year a great number of cases, the effect of which 
is to make the comparisons very misleading ?—The tendency has 
been in that direction. There has been a tendency lately to include 
a great many more wrecks than were formerly included, because 
the Board of Trade, for administrative purposes, I believe, give a 
gratuity of 10s., or something of that kind, for every casualty that 
‘is reported. This of course may be very convenient and very good 
for administrative purposes, but changes of that kind are very 
dangerous for statistical uses. 

‘* 1200. So that the comparisons year by year are misleading ? 
—Yes. What I mean is that the abstracting officer ought to take 
into account all questions of that sort in framing his tables, as 
knowing what he has to get and knowing how the tables are to be 
used. 

“1201. (dt. Farrer.) Therefore you think it would be an im- 
proper step, and, therefore, a retrograde step to take any of those 
subjects away from either your own or any great department in a 
hke position and to place them more entirely in the hands of the 
administrative departments that collect them ?—I think it is a 
matter of very great importance indeed that you should bring the 
statistics into groups as it were. An officer in charge of several 
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branches of statistics is more likely to look at the proportions of 
the different branches than if he has only one subject to deal with. 
If you have an officer with a particular subject-matter he tends to 
magnify it. 

‘¢1202. To return to those particular cases. You think that it 
would be a retrograde step to place the agricultural returns entirely 
in the hands of the inland revenue department, or the navigation 
returns entirely in the hands of the officers of the customs and the 
registrar-general of seamen and shipping ?—It seems to me that 
there could be no motive for suggesting such a step at all; even if 
you did transfer those subjects to the inland revenue, and to the 
registrar-general of seamen, or to the customs, you would find a 
separate department erected in the inland revenue, or in the 
registrar-general of seamen’s office, or in the customs, for treating 
these subjects, and you might as well have a department situated 
elsewhere and accustomed to handle statistical questions. 

**1203. I asked you the question because there is a suggestion 
in some paper before the committee that the central department 
should eventually be confined to compiling the abstracts; you 
would not at all agree to that ?—I do not think that that would be 
desirable at all, and really in my own experience I have found it of 
the utmost value that I should know what the definitions and the 
data of statistics are, and what all those figures mean, which it 
would be impossible for me to know very well, without having the 
work of compiling thrown upon me. 

“1204. You inherit at the statistical department what is now 
left of the Board of Trade, of what used to be called the com- 

mercial department that advised upon questions of foreign trade. 
I think of late years there has been rather a disposition to increase 
the number of questions of that kind that are referred to you, has 
there not >—From the beginning there has always been a certain 
number of questions of that kind referred to us both by the Foreign 
Office and by the Colonial Office. Although the Foreign Office has 
now a special commercial department of its own, still certain ques- 
tions arise in which the Foreign Office itself has to consult the 
commercial department of the Board of Trade, and questions arise 
in which the colonial department wish to consult the commercial 
department of the Board of Trade, and the tendency has rather 
been of late for those questions to increase. Both the Foreign 
Office and the Colonial Office show a desire to come to the Board of 
Trade. This has partly arisen through the tariff work or the 
getting of information about the tariffs of foreign countries having 
been entirely left in the hands of the statistical and commercial 
department of the Board of Trade. The commercial department 
of the Foreign Office and of the Colonial Office have never pub- 
lished any intormation relating to the tariffs of foreign countries, or 
to the tariffs of the colonies, but that information has been pub- 
lished from time to time by the statistical and commercial depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and that brings to ita certain number 
of questions which I am now speaking of more exclusively. 

“1205. Can you mention two or three subjects which have been 
recently referred to you in one form or another, either with the 
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view of giving evidence before committees of the House of Com- 
mons or in the form of a reference from the Foreign Office or the 
Colonial Office, or by the prime minister P—I may instance the 
hall-marking of silver, the Indian currency question, the wine 
duties, the sugar industries, and last of all, the Canadian tariffs 
have just been referred to us—and a very important reference it is 
—by the Colonial Office. 

‘“¢ 1206. And the corn averages also P—Lately we have had to 
give a great deal of information about corn averages and agricul- 
tural statistics generally, in connection with the imports and exports 
and the prices of agricultural produce. 

“1207. Do you see any advantage, or the reverse in these ques- 
tions being managed by the same departments of the government © 
that has had the management of the trade statistics and allied 
statistics P—It seems to me very convenient, in this way, that many 
of the subjects are so very much interconnected. One of the 
questions lately that I have had to give attention to was an inquiry 
as to foreign tariffs, which was made to me by a very important 
gentleman in parliament interested in the woollen trade. He and 
others interested in the woollen trade came to the Board of Trade 
to put certain questions with respect to the imports and exports of 
the woollen manufactures to the wine-growing countries, and they 
desired, at the same time, to have information respecting the 
tariffs of those countries; all that information at this moment is 
really in the possession of the commercial department of the Board 
of Trade, and if you were to split it up there would be no one 
place where members of parliament could call and get information 
with reference to the whole of the statistics of the trade, not only 
of this country, but of foreign countries, and the tariffs of those 
countries, all which they can now get at the statistical and com- 
mercial department of the Board of Trade. 

‘¢ 1208. Members of parliament are constantly applying to your 
office for information upon these subjects, are they not ?—Yes; 
and for information upon a great variety of subjects, that is to say, 
upon a great variety of matters upon which the statistical depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade can give information. Personally, I 
may say that that occupies a great deal of my time, and that I 
have to see members of parhament and give them information upon 
various questions. 

**1209. In that way you are both able to give them information 
directly, and also to prevent them from asking for useless informa- 
tion, are you not P—I think that, on the whole, the effect has been 
that if they find that they can get information which is already in 
the parliamentary papers, either in returns from the Foreign Office, 
or otherwise, and which I can show them, that to a great extent 
prevents them from moving for returns in the House; and when © 
returns are’ moved for, if enables them to put in a form which is 
more convenient for general use. 

“¢1210. So that if they want a return which is really a return 
that the office have, they get it put into shape before they move for 
it P—That is so; and I think that that is very useful. 

‘1211. Supposing each department, therefore, to manage its own: 
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department by itself, and that you had an officer over the depart- 
ment who was charged only with compiling abstracts, would he be 
equally fit for those duties which we have been discussing Pp—I 
doubt whether he would be equally fit for those duties, because 
people at the very time that they come for general information on 
any matter always come for great detail upon some particular point 
or other, so that it is convenient that one department should both 
have a general view of the whole subject of trade statistics, and 
should also have the details in its possession. 

*“¢ 1212. One suggestion that was made was for a board consisting 
of not more than twelve members from the different departments, 
and another was for a board consisting of three or four members 
of the great departments; so far as I gather you do not wish to 
express an opinion in favour of either suggestion, but, on the whole, 
you are rather in favour of the second than of the first >—I wished 
to give information, although when the question was pressed upon 
me it seemed to me that my information tended rather to favour 
the second proposal than the first; but my object was really to give 
information, and to leave it to the members of the committee to 
put what construction they pleased upon it. 

©1213. (Chairman.) Would there not be this objection to a 
small board, that it would not represent those great departments, 
such as the customs and the inland revenue, which really contribute 
avery large part of the details for the statistics ?—I should have 
thought that to a great extent those departments would be repre- 
sented by being represented through the Treasury. In the sugges- 
tion which I made, the object was to have as small a body as 
possible, and as both the customs and the inland revenue are 
dependent upon the Treasury they would be represented by an 
officer of that department. 

“1214. Would you not have a difficulty that in this case the 
officer of the Treasury would probably be a person who knew 
very little about the detailed business of the customs statistics or 
the inland revenue statistics P—I doubt very much if there is any- 
thing in that. I doubt if any question of detail could arise in 
which the inland revenue or the customs would be sufficiently 
interested, or would care to be represented, for although they act 
ministerially for the Board of Trade in getting certain information, 
there their connection with the matter ends. 

“©1215. With the customs it would be different, would it not,- 
where they have a statistical department, they would feel great 
interest in it, would they not P—I should hope that the customs 
would see it to be their interest to look upon the matter in the 
same way as the department of inland revenue do, and that an 
arrangement might be made in which they would see it to be their 
interest to contribute to a central department in the same way. 

“1216. (Mr. Farrer.) Suppose we go to the other suggestion, 
that there should be a board of about twelve, representing all the 
great departments of the State, do you think that all those twelve 
members would work well upon such a board, or would contribute 
anything useful towards the centralising and harmonising action of 
such a board >—My difficulty would be rather how to get the board 
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formed, for really you have perhaps four-fifths of the statistics 
done by two or three departments who are responsible for them, 
and to bring in five or six members from other departments who 
have very little to do with statistics would not be to advance the 
end which we have in view. 

*¢1217. Supposing that we take things as they are, and that they 
remain as they are, do you think that there would be any difficulty 
in associating with yourself as an officer of the Board of Trade 
some officer of the Treasury, who might make a joint report with 
you upon any particular statistics; should you anticipate any 
difficulty in that?—I do not anticipate any difficulty at all. It 
occurs to me as an addition which might be usefully thought out, 
that if you have two such officers appointed to look into the matter, 
there would be no difficulty in associating with them occasionally 
the officer of any particular department whose statistics might be 
the subject of inquiry, that is, where the department was of some 
magnitude, having to do with a large and important branch of 
statistics. For instance, in looking into the statistics of the Local 
Government Board you might appoint some statistical officer of 
the Local Government Board to aid you in that matter and to make 
joint representations. I really see no difficulty whatever in such a 
small committee in dealing with the matter. 

“1218. (Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) In such a committee, the officer 
representing the Treasury would be permanently attached to the 
head of the statistical department, and then when they came to 
inquire into any special department there would be a person repre- 
senting that department added to them?—That is the idea which 
has occurred to me, at least with the great’ departments, when you 
come to have a great matter to inquire into. I am thinking specially 
of the Local Government Board statistics and the judicial statistics 
of the Home Office; when you have matters of that kind to 
inquire into, it might bea very proper thing to appoint for that 
purpose certain gentlemen of the Home Office or of the Local 
Government Board to associate with the other two gentlemen in 
making inquiry into those matters. 

“¢ 1219. Then you would have a committee of two, the statistical 
officer of the Board of Trade and a gentleman from the Treasury, 
with a third person added from each department to go through the 
matters relating to that department Pp—Yes, provided the depart- 
ment is thought of sufficient importance. There is a good deal of 
statistics done by very small offices indeed, so far as I can gather, 
and I hardly think that the same necessity would arise as regards 
every office, but the Treasury probably would be able to cope with 
personal difficulties of that kind when they arise. 

“1220. (Chairman.) It would extend to the great finance 
departments, if it were necessary, to the education department, 
and the Home Office, and to the Local Government Board Office ; 
I suppose that would be nearly all >—Yes, that would be nearly all. 
I have hardly been looking upon the Education Office as sufficiently 
large from a statistical point of view in comparison with the Home 
Office, with the Local Government Board, and with the Board of 
Trade. 
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‘1221. I suppose you know that their present volume of sta- 
tistics is enormously large P—I know that the present volume is 
enormously large, but I think that the education department is one 
which I have suggested should be cut down almost more than any 
in the quantity of its publications, I mean for general statistical 
purposes. Iam not raising the question of the administrative use 
of them at all. 

1222. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that the educational statistics 
that have been referred to would be the statistics to which you 
would think that the suggestions in Mr. Carmichael’s paper, as to 
the separation between administrative statistics and statistics for 
the purpose of a national record, is a good distinction P—It seems 
to me to be one of the cases where the distinction is very sound and 
very valuable. 

*¢ 1223. That distinction does not apply to statistics which are 
published by the Board of Trade, does it P—It does not apply to 
any statistics published by the Board of Trade, which exist for the 
purpose of getting statistics. — 

¢ 1224. Or to the trade statistics P—No. 

1225. You have, I think, lately gone into the history of trade 
and navigation statistics a good deal?—I have had to look into it 
often. 

*¢ 1226. I think it has been generally advised that the trade and 
navigation statistics are in as good a form as any statistics of the 
country; I think you are of that opinion yourself, although you 
had a very small hand in putting them into their present shape, or 
indeed no hand in it ?—I think they are in a better state than 
almost any other branch of statistics, and I think I may add ina 

better state than almost any other branch of statistics in any 
country. The trade statistics of the United Kingdom are really a 
- model, to a very large extent, of what statistics ought to be. 

‘©1227. You say that, not having had any hand in putting them 
into their present shape, but having an interest in them for many 
years as a public writer ?—Yes, speaking exclusively as a public 
writer. In that capacity I have had opportunities of using these 
trade statistics, including of course the navigation statistics, a great 
deal. 

“1228. You know from the history of those statistics how they 
have been compiled, that they have been compiled by the Board 
of Customs acting in harmony with the Board of Trade ?—That 
seems to have been the mode, and there never has been a difficulty 
until now. 

“1229. By means of the relation. that has hitherto existed 
between the Board of Trade and the Board of Customs, you have 
got what you think is the best body of statistics, not only in the 
country, but in the world?—Yes. However the result has been 
accomplished, I think that it has been accomplished most satisfac- 
torily. . 

1930, Then I think you have had occasion, in looking into 
the history of these statistics, to see how they have been compiled 
and how they were put together ?—I have looked into that, and I 
have observed the way in which the present form was drawn up. 
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“1231. Task you this, do you not think, from looking at the 
history of them, that the control of a parliamentary department 
over those statistics has been of the very greatest importance ?—I 
think so, to some extent. The comparison between those statistics 
and the other statistics which I had before me when I was writing 
my memorandum suggested to me that it was the parliamentary 
control over the trade and navigation statistics which had been the 
reason that those statistics were so much better than the others, 
that a great deal of parliamentary interest had been felt in them, 
that they had been inquired into from time to time and the forms 
settled by some of the ablest of our parliamentary chiefs, and that 
that was the reason why the trade statistics have been so good as 
they are. 

‘¢ 1232. Do you think that the form is of the essence of the sta- 
tistics —I think that the form is a very important matter indeed. 

‘¢1233. Assuming, then, that parliamentary control to be of this 
importance, do you think it desirable that that control should be 
where it has been hitherto, with the President of the Board of Trade, 
or that it should be with the Treasury ?—I think it would be prefer- 
able that the control should remain where it is. I should not 
object much to have it go to the Treasury if the Treasury had 
time to deal with it, but it is a large enough subject for a cabinet 
minister, who is, perhaps, not so much occupied as the Treasury 
would be occupied. 

1234. (Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) Have you experienced any incon- 
venience, or heard any complaint of the curtailment of the trade 
statistics, which took place in 1870 ?— Occasionally, but not very 
frequently. Questions sometimes have arisen which seemed to 
show that a little more detail on some points would be useful, but 
these questions have been few. 

“©1235. The statistics were then very considerably cut down, 
were they not?—Yes, they were very considerably cut down, and 
sometimes questions have arisen since on some particular points 
where we might usefully, I think, introduce further subdivision, 
but not many questions. 

‘1236. Not many in proportion to the great curtailment which 
took place P-—Very few in proportion to the great curtailment which 
took place. 

“1237. Are you aware that that curtailment enabled the statistics 


to be brought down to a very much earlier date P—I believe it faci- © 


litated early publication very much. 

“©1238. (Colonel Romilly.) You were asked if commercial ques- 
tions were referred for opinion to the Board of Trade on matters of 
home commerce; will you tell me what course the Board of Trade 


takes when such commercial questions are referred to them for an 


opinion P—There is a great deal of commercial knowledge which is in 
the possession of the Board of Trade, from its knowledge of railways, 
agriculture, shipping, tariff rates, joint stock companies, copyright, 
hall marking, and such like matters. | 

“1239. The ordinary commerce of the country?—Yes; the 
Board of Trade has now quite a large body of information about 
all thuse subjects. 
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“1240. You said that you had been able to give information to 
the wine duties committee and the hall marking committee; will 
you tell me whether the Board of Trade gave any information as — 
to the commercial or fiscal aspect of the wine duties before the 
committee on that subject P—Not as to the fiscal aspect. 

“©1241. Or on the commercial aspect ?—As regards the com- 
mercial aspect the Board of Trade asa Board of Trade did not 
give information, though questions were put to me to elicit my 
personal opinions by the committee. The Board of Trade, how- 
ever, has been officially consulted by the Foreign Office on this 
subject. 

“1242. You have spoken of the information given to the hall 
-marking committee ; did the Board of Trade make any application 
to the Customs for any information with regard to hall marking, or 
the export of plate, or the receipt of drawback P—I really do not 
remember. 

‘1243. Can you tell me whether information was given to the 
hall marking committee that the amount of drawback did not 
correspond with the plate which was exported from this country, 
probably on account of the marking of watch cases which were not 
subject to the drawback P—I cannot tell you; I did not give that 
information myself, so that I cannot tell you. 

“1244. Do you remember that there was application made to 
the Customs for information upon the subject ?—I do not remember 
at this moment. | 

1245. (Chairman.) Ithink you have also prepared another 
memorandum for the use of the committee P—I have prepared some 
rough notes which I can hand in; the substance of them has 
already been in part elicited in the course of my examination. 
They are as follow: ‘(1.) It is important that statistics should be 
compiled in great groups, not only for the sake of harmony, but 
also for the convenience of reference. Instead of scattering the 
statistical offices, so that publication should be made by each 
branch of a department which primarily collects them, you 
should, if possible, concentrate them. For instance, in the case 
of judicial and prison statistics, those interested in these matters 
should have one office to which they could go; the same 
with statistics of local administration; the same especially with 
trade. I am quite certain that the utmost inconvenience would 
now be felt if the statistics of my departinent were split up, and 
members had to go to one department for railway statistics, 
another for shipping, another for imports and exports, another for 
agricultural statistics, and so on. Of course it may be said that 
people could come to a central abstracting department, which is so 
far true, but the references are frequently for more details, such as 
only a compiling department can give, at the very time that infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects is required. .I may refer to 
inquiries lately made to me about tariffs, the woollen trade, and the 
wine duties. It was certainly most convenient to members of 
parliament that the statistical department of the Board of Trade 
had all these subjects in hand. It would have been still more con- 
venient if our control over statistics of imports and exports had 
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been more complete, and we had, in fact, had the compiling of 
imports and exports as well as tariffs, and shipping, and foreign 
statistics in our care. Another case, in which the same convenience 
will now be felt is, in regard to the sugar bounties. I have lately 
been asked to give evidence, and may give it next session, and 
I could not give it conveniently and completely without having 
foreign and colonial trade statistics and tariffs, as well as our own 
imports and exports in my care. The data from all sources have 
to be brought together. Another illustration may be given in 
regard to corn averages, agricultural statistics, and weights and 
measures. It has certainly been most convenient that all three 
subjects are dealt with at the Board of Trade, and that the same 
department has also foreign and colonial trade statistics. Perhaps I 
might also notice a reference lately made to the Board of Trade by 
the Treasury with regard to the statistics of trade with China as one | 
of many minor references continually made to us. A merely abstract- 
ing department could hardly have answered, and it was convenient 
that a compiling department should have had in its hands several 
departments of trade statistics in conjunction with the work of 
abstracting. In some respects I believe we could have answered 
more fully with all the details of imports and exports in our hands. 
We might have shown, for instance, with more evidence, that Hong 
Kong is merely an intermediate port, and its trade must be included 
when we include the whole trade with China. For the convenience 
of members of parhament and ministers it might even be a question 
in this view whether all stutistical departments should not be 
merged, if possible, into one, so that people instead of being 
badgered from office to office, might always be able to go to one 
place for statistical information; certainly you must not have too 
many places. It is also convenient, for the sake of economy, to 
have statistics in great groups, or you may create a statistical - 
department or office where a clerk or two would suffice. Formerly 
the comptroller of corn returns had a separate department with a 
staff of eight clerks; now, one clerk does all the clerical and 
compiling work, with other work besides. The transferrence of 
shipping statistics from the registrar-general of seamen’s office to 
the statistical department of the Board of Trade has also been 
economical. (2.) It is of importance that a department which has 
charge of abstracts and of the general duty of harmonising 
statistics, and keeping them in order, should also be a department 
with an important branch of compilation in its charge. A department 
with abstracts only is apt to become like an outside statistical expert, 
knowing nothing really of the difficulties which beset the collection 
of data and of assigning a proper meaning to the figures and expres- 
sions in the tables. The compiling departments will also be apt to 
look on such a department for abstracts only as they would look on _ 
experts, however able; as people who have a certain facility 
in arranging data put into their hands, but who have no 
practical knowledge of the subject matter of statistics, and are 
likely to be misled on many points. I have found it at any rate of 
great value at the Board of Trade for the purpose of abstracting 
that we have a knowledge of the subject matter of many statistics. 
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It would be a different thing to say that the abstracting depart- 
ment should compile all statistics, but it will understand better 
even those it does not compile, if it has to compile others. Take, 
for instance, railway accidents or wrecks; those not accustomed 
to statistical compilation would be apt to prepare tables on the 
assumption that there is no difficulty in the subject, that what you 
have got to do is to have a return of accidents or of wrecks, 
and casualties, which any clerk could digest if you give him the 
forms. An acquaintance with original compilation shows what nice 
questions of definition may arise; what difficulty there may be in 
such a simple matter as the year of record, or the year of occur- 
rence, as the basis, and what problems there are in arranging the 
tables so as to inform those interested of what they want to know 
—for instance, in wrecks, of the geographical distribution of the 
wrecks, the age of the ships, and the nature of the casualties, &c. 
Those who are to abstract should also know the teleological use of 
all their tables, and they cannot know this properly without much 
practice in compilation. In my own experience my having to 
compile shipping has brought to my knowledge such points as 
whether tugs are to be included among coasters; how entries 
and clearances in the foreign trade are to be dealt with when they 
are made by a particular ship at more ports than one; and how 
difficult it is to get a proper return of clearances of vessels in 
the coasting trade in a country lke England. The full know- 
ledge of the meaning of the data in statistics is thus only brought 
home by actual experience. The same with emigration; an out- 
ider might imagine that nothing was more easy than statistics of 
emigration, whereas nothing is more difficult. What you want to 
get at is a record of people leaving the country for permanent 
settlement abroad, but practically in this country you omit all 
record of outgoing or incoming, except to and from places out of 
Europe. You must also make separate lists of foreigners, so as to 
keep natives of your own country distinct ; and so hopeless is it for 
you to ascertain who of those leaving the country go for permanent 
settlement abroad, that the only way to arrive at an approximately 
correct result is to strike a balance between those who go and 
those who come, without any reference to the question of permanent 
settlement at all. I have striven to make this clear in my reports 
on emigration and immigration; but I doubt if the subject is 
generally appreciated. Since I commenced these reports a return 
was asked for in the House of Commons, and assented to by the 
Treasury, in which it was assumed that the number of emigrants 
could be stated without further definition or explanation. Those 
who abstract statistics should, however, have a sense of difficulties 
of this kind. Otherwise they may make mistakes, such as were 
made by the member who asked for that return and by the Treasury 
which agreed to it. (3.) It would be convenient in England at 
least that a central statistical office should be attached to the 
department which compiles trade statistics generally. In Hngland 
it is trade and business which cause most inquiries, and it would 
be inconvenient for members and the government to be sent from 
the central office to the compiling department, and vice versd, as 
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would have to be done if the abstracting department were sepa- 
rated from the department: which has agricultural, railway, ship- 
ping; and other trade statistics to compile. This badgering to and 
fro may be tolerable in other matters, such as population statistics, 
where there is less keen and immediate interest, but can hardly be 
tolerated in trade matters. It is felt enough of a grievance already 
that people are sometimes sent from the commercial department 
of the Foreign Office to the Board of Trade, or Treasury, and 
vice versd, or from the Privy Council to the Board of Trade; you 
could not separate the central statistical department from the 
compilation of trade statistics without causing great inconvenience 
or extinguishing a facility in procuring information which is now 
ereatly appreciated. Thisis apart from the further question of the 
statistical trade department being also in the hands of a commercial 
department, acquainted with business matters, and accustomed to 
advise the Government on them, which is also convenient.’ 
“The witness withdrew. 


“Mr. Giffen subsequently addressed to the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade the following letter with reference to his evidence :— 


“To the Secretary of the Board of Trade. 


‘“‘ Sir—With reference to the evidence which I gave before the 
Treasury Committee on Statistics I wish to add one or two obser- 
vations for your information, and for the use, if you approve, of 
the committee on statistics, the Treasury, and the Board of Trade. 

‘““My evidence was of a general character, and only touched 
incidentally on the matters in dispute between the Customs and 
the Board of Trade respecting the statistics of imports and exports. 
J wish now to represent as regards this last point that in my opinion, 
and apart from any question as to the actual historical claims of 
the two departments, it would be productive of great public incon- 
venience to take away from the Board of Trade any part of the 
control over these import and export statistics which it claims, and 
it would be expedient if possible to increase the share and respon- 
sibility of the Board of Trade in the compilation. 

“The reason for my opinion is that the Government and 
members of parliament are constantly requiring information in 
detail, often in great haste, respecting the imports and exports, 
which it is most convenient for the Board of Trade, both as a west 
end office and as the department in charge of other trade statistics, 
to possess. At present much of this detail can be furnished to 
them at the Board of Trade, where there is an intimate acquaintance 
with the forms of the accounts, with the definition of the articles 
and countries for which information is given, with the trade of 
principal ports, with various doubts and questions which have 
arisen, and also with shipping and other departments of trade 
whose statistics throw light on, or are connected with, those of 
imports and exports; where there is also an intimate aquaintance 
with foreign trade statistics, which sometimes from the greater 
detail in some foreign publications or from the correspondence of 
facts brought out, illustrate or supplement those of our own returns. 
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If the control now claimed by the Board of Trade were in any way 
to be diminished, the tradition of the office would become different. 
There might remain the same knowledge of the form of the accounts, 
which goes a great way in assisting ministers and members of 
parliament in utilising information in the import and export 
returns; the knowledge of shipping and foreign trade statistics, as 
of other allied trade statistics, would also remain with the Board of 
Trade; but to some extent the ability of the department to give 
information would be affected by its no longer having power to 
settle, as regards the imports and exports themselves, ‘the nature 
and extent of the statistical information to be furnished and the 
form and construction of the returns.’ This power enables the 
department to speak with authority about the details of the imports 
and exports statistics and their meaning, and it would not have the 
same authority without the power. Hence to take away from the 
Board of Trade any of the power it claims would be to impair its - 
general usefulness as a west end statistical office possessing statis- 
tical information about trade matters. 

‘“‘ Actually the recent objections which the customs have made 
to this control and their efforts to act independently of it, have had 
an injurious effect. Not only have certain amendments in the 
returns suggested by the Board of Trade not been carried out, but 
a practice has grown up in the customs of altering the nature and 
extent of the statistical information furnished, which is a constant 
nuisance in extracting information from the annual statement of 
trade. In giving the particulars of the imports and exports of 
articles by countries, the customs now leave out and insert each year, 
according, as they allege, to an estimate of the relative importance 
-of the trade each year, what countries they please. The proper 
practice, and what used to be practice, was not to leave out any 
country for which particulars had once been given, until it appeared 
definitely that on the average of years its trade on the article in 
question had fallen below a certain proportion. This permitted the 
annual statement to be used with facility, and with the knowledge 
that if any country was left out in a particular year this had been 
done deliberately, and that until some permanent change arose it 
would not be re-inserted. Now there is a perpetual shifting of 
countries, which the Board of Trade would not have sanctioned, 
and which it is most desirable indeed to puta stop to. The shift- 
ing is constantly interposing difficulties in the way of complete 
comparative statements of trade for a long series of years. In view 
of what has happened the Board of Trade would now be disposed 
to recommend that no such changes should be made without a 
permanent record to that effect in the return. 

“Were the control of the Board of Trade more complete, it 
would also be possible for the same office, which has information 
about shipping, railways, prices, wages, and other trade matters, as 
well as about forvign trade, to communicate when required even 
more detailed information than it now does about parts of import 
and export trade, especially when details as to current trade are 
required, which details will only be published in the annual state- 
ment when the year is complete. Many questions and much trouble 
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would be saved if the annual statement were published earlier than 
it is, but there would always remain some demand for current 
information in advance of the annual statement. 

‘“‘ An arrangement by which the Board of Trade could be placed 
in possession of even more detailed information than it now possess 
would also be very simple.. This could be done (1) by enlarging , 
the suggestions in Messrs. Foster and Lefevre’s reports in 1871 for 
an officer of the Board of Trade visiting from time to time the 
statistical offices of the customs; and (2) by changing when there 
is opportunity the present mode of collecting the statistics of imports 
and exports, and adopting for them the form now in use in the 
shipping statistics. 

“Were the collectors of customs to send monthly to the Board 
of Trade a record of the imports and exports as they now send a 
record of the entries and clearances of ships, the Board of Trade 
would have all the import and export information, as they have all 
the shipping information, in their possession. This arrangement 
would probably be conducive to economy in the compilation of the 
imports and exports statistics; but the point of view from which 
the matter is here discussed is the availability of the information 
about imports and exports for ministers and members of parlia- 
ment. 

‘‘In all this, as I have said, I have been discussing the matter 
apart from any question of the historical claims of the Board of 
Trade, and I wish to avoid introducing any personal question. But 
there is one point of view in which these historical claims are a 
matter of general concern. Such disputes might easily arise as to 
other statistical compilations. When a new branch of statistics is 
instituted, or an old branch remodelled, there is no help but to 
resort to a central statistical office, just as, to take recent illustra- 
tions, the statistical department of the Board of Trade was resorted 
to when agricultural statistics were instituted, or when the emigra- 
tion statistics had to be taken in hand and amended; and just as, 
it is believed, the same department was resorted to in 1853 when 
the statistics of imports and exports themselves had to be amended. 
But once the routine is set agoing, nothing is easier than for the 
department, whose officers collect the information and have all the 
data in their possession, to set up a wholly independent statistical 
office, as the customs have lately attempted to do with their statis- 
tical branch. There will also be a natural tendency to this con- 
tinual splitting off of the statistical offices from the central office 
unless it is resisted. The collecting departments naturally come to 
think they know all about it, and that it is a waste of energy, 
duplication of work, and an occasion for delay to transfer the data 
to another office for editing. Such were the reasons in 1871 for 
withdrawing from the Board of Trade its work of editing the 
imports and exports statistics, which has ultimately furnished the 
opportunity of the demand from the customs that the authority of 
the central statistical office should be ignored altogether. But the 
collecting departments really ought to be restrained in this natural 
attitude of theirs towards a centrai office. The multiplication of 
statistical departments, as this committee has found, leads to confu- 
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sion, inharmoniousness, and excessive bulk in the statistics, besides 
causing the whole expense of collection to be much greater than it 
would otherwise be. There is a real convenience in a central office 
having many subjects to deal with. The central office should there- 
fore be supported and strengthened in every way against the 
centrifugal tendencies of the collecting departments; and in this 
particular dispute such an arrangement should be made as will 
make clear and definite the power of the central office, and if 
necessary enlarge that power, the customs having no doubt been 
led into error through ignorance of the bearing of their pretensions 
on the proper collection of the whole statistics of the kingdom. If 
the customs are now allowed to have what they claim, a most 
formidable danger to the future harmonising and condensation of 
the national statistics will be created. 
“Tam, &e. 
“ (Signed) R. GiFFEN. 
“¢ Statistical and Commercial Department, 
Board of Trade, 18th August, 1879.” 


It has only to be added as an illustration of how things are 
done, and of the respect paid to statistics by leading members of 
parliament and the government, that up to the present time (7th 
June) no action has been taken on the report of the committee; and 
up to February last the Treasury had not even begun to consider the 
committee’s report or what action should be taken with it, The 
knowledge of these facts will be of general interest, we think, to 
statisticians both at home and abroad. 
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I.—Commercial and Financial History of 1880. 


THe following extracts taken from the Supplement to the 
Economist of the 12th March, 1881 (being the eighteenth of the 
series—commenced with the review of 1863, and published as 
supplements to the .Hconomist in the second week of March, 
1864-80), are in continuation of a series of similar notices that 
have appeared annually in the Jowrnal since 1865 :— 


“The very considerable improvement and general rise of prices 
which marked the close of 1879, and the first three months of 
1880 was not maintained during the summer of the year. It is 
now clear, that stimulated by the sudden and large American 
demand, first for iron and steel, and then for other commodities, 
which appeared after September, 1879, there arose, in nearly all 
the considerable markets in this country, a violent speculative fever. 
Thousands of persons who had no knowledge of business became 
buyers of commodities for present, and still more for future delivery, 
in the expectation that a continued rise of price would enable them 
to pocket a large margin of ‘difference’ with little or no real 
‘outlay of capital. The operation was of course overdone, as nearly 
all wild operations of the kind always are, and ended in producing 
severe losses in numerous quarters, and a relapse of prices, which 
even in the early weeks of 1881 has not been corrected. The 
facilities and rapidity of intercourse now prevailing over the 
commercial world render all the trading countries, but especially 
this country, more and more likely to be led from time to time into 
vehement spasms of speculation. The large reserves of money- 
capital fostered in the United Kingdom by means of the practice 
of deposit banking on a large and extending scale, furnishes the 
means at almost a moment’s notice for the commencement of | 
speculative operations in securities, shares, stocks, or commodities, 
as circumstances may suggest and seem to justify. The same 
remark applies next to the United States, and then to France and 
Germany. Legislation is of course powerless, and ought to be 
powerless, to prevent or correct follies and miscalculations of a 
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speculative nature so long as the persons concerned in them deal 
only with their own capital and credit within the limits of honesty. 
The cure, if it ever arrives, must be in a better and larger 
mercantile education and experience. 

‘“¢1880 has been comparatively free from the foreign wars and 
active foreign diplomacies of 1877 and 1878, and in a less degree 
of 1879. | 

‘““We insisted in the review of 1879 upon the very serious 
hindrances to the progress of wealth and comfort in Hurope of the 
formidable condition of armed peace which has prevailed since 
1865. In the fourteen years, 1865-78, the military expenditure of 
Hurope has risen at the rate of 3 million pounds a year, or 
by no less than 43 million pounds, or from 117 million pounds 
to 160 million pounds per annum, and there are no signs of 
diminution, but the contrary. We give in Appendix (N) a careful 
collection of facts showing that within the last twenty years the 
cost of the civil war, 1860-65, in the United States was in direct 
expenditure not less than, say 1,000, and that the Franco-German 
and Commune war, 1870-71, similarly cost France 600 millions 
sterling. To these vast direct expenditures must be added the cost 
of the German-Danish war of 1863, and of the Austro-German 
war of 1866. When to the destruction of capital and labour, 
direct and consequential of these wars, is added the further loss of 
capital and labour, arising from six or seven defective harvests since 
1870 over most parts of Hurope, we shall begin to see in precise 
form how it has happened that for several years past trade has been 
restricted and unprofitable, and the employment of the working 
classes uncertain, and ona large scale ill-paid. There is no more 
pestilent or misleading doctrine in economics than that which leads 
men to suppose that the destruction of capital, and the destruction 
and misdirection of labour occasioned by war, can be overcome 
except by years of impoverishment and suffering. Hven in the 
United States, aided as they have been by a vast immigration, and 
by boundless fertile land, it has taken more than fifteen years to 
enable them to recover in asensible degree from the loss of property 
and loss of life, health, and comfort in the civil war, 1860-65. 


“In order to exhibit in the clearest and most precise form the. 
advance in 1880 over the crops of the ten years 1870-79, it will be 
necessary to divide those ten years into two series of five years 
each, viz., 1870-74 and 1875-79, to exhibit the averages of each five 
years (as is done in the preceding table), reduce those averages to 
the basis of 100, to represent the total number of ‘advices,’ and to 
exhibit in percentages of 100 the proportion of over average, aver- 
age, and under average advices, and to test the figures of 1880 in 
the same manner. The following table effects this :— 
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Percentage Equivalents of Preceding Tables ;* Averages, Two Five Yeurs, 
and One Year, 1880. 










































































‘Wheat. Barley. 
Periods. ;, 
Advices. Fete iN Average. repens Advices. eas. Avernge gee 
1870-74 ....| 100 22 25 53 100 18 45 37 
01D rola LOO 6 20 74 100 8 34 58 
LSOO Tt os..! TOO 10 55 35 100 29 62 9 
Oats. Beans. 
Periods. rin a 
4 Oy n : O d 
Advices. | yy ead e. | Average. Ae dvs: Advices. AS eraed Average. fio id 
1870-74...) 100 17 45 38 100 12 42 46 
"75-79 ....| 100 13 44 43 100 5 ry) 43 
ISSO sar 100 30 57 13 100 27 54 19 


‘The result of this percentage test is very satisfactory as 
regards 1880, but very unsatisfactory as regards the five years 
1875-79. 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1874-80, and Total Average 
Gazette Price of Calendar Years. 
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‘“‘ Under the usual head of corn and cattle trade, we have col- 
lected ample returns showing that the harvest of 1880 was, as 
compared with previous years, and particularly with 1879, highly 
favourable, and this is true not only of these islands, but of a large 
part of Europe. One good harvest does not, of course, furnish a 
cure for a series of bad ones, culminating in a catastrophe so 
severe as the season of 1879; and the agricultural agitations and 
discussions set afoot by the bad seasons, are not likely to be closed 
until radical changes have been effected in this country in the 
tenure of land, and in the relation of farmer and landlord. More- 
over, it is becoming clear that there are in nature cycles of seasons 
governed by the phenomena of solar physics, and, as appears by 


* Omitted for want of space. 
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the recorded views of so competent an observer as Mr. Balfour 
Stewart (Appendix M), the investigation of these phenomena has 
already advanced so far as to entitle the suggestion of what is 
called the eleven years’ cycle of seasons to be advanced from the 
state of mere guess, to that of tenable hypothesis. Scientific 
curiosity is now thoroughly aroused regarding this hypothesis, 
and we have the satisfaction of knowing that inquiry will not rest 
till the truth be ascertained. Mr. Symons, the well known 
meteorologist in Camden Square, seasonably draws attention to the 
fact that in June, 1859, the registrar-general went so far as to 
suggest that the facts of rainfall then available suggested that the 
‘annual rainfall in this country’ was becoming yearly smaller. 


‘“‘In the United States, the revival of trade which began in 
1879, as soon as the restoration of specie payments was established 
(as from lst January, 1879), has made still more decided advances 
in 1880, and the danger at present is to restrain enterprise and 
speculation within prudent limits. The presidential election for 
the four years, to commence from 4th March, 1881, took place in 
November, 1880, and resulted in the election of General Garfield, 
a republican and protectionist, by a narrow majority, over General 
Hancock, a democrat, and supposed until the latest moment to be a 
free trader. 

‘“‘ Consequent on the free trade defeat of the year 1880, there 
was formed in New York in that year a ‘Society for Political 
Education,’ among the executive of which are the names of David 
A. Wells, Horace White, General S. Coe, Professor W. G. Sumner 
(Yale College), A. S. Biddle (Philadelphia), Charles F. Adams 
(Boston), Archibald Mitchell (New Orleans), Franklin McVeagh 
(Chicago), General Mason (Galveston), Peter Hamilton (Mobile). 
In the programme of principles are the following :—‘ Trade has 
the right to the freest scope, unfettered by taxes, except for 
Government expenses; labour has the right to the highest wages 
it can earn, unhindered by public or private tyranny; neither the 
public money nor the people’s land must be used to subsidise 
private enterprise; coins made unlimited; legal tenders must be of 
full value, as metal in the markets of the world; sound currency 
must have a metal basis, and all paper money must be convertible 
on demand.’ The Secretary is R. L. Dugdale, 79, Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The society will prepare and publish books and 
pamphlets illustrating and enforcing its objects and aims.* 


* « The following is from the Zimes, 22nd February, 1881 :— 

“ ¢Mr. Frank Hurd, a democratic member of Congress from Ohio, and a pro- 
nounced free trader, gave a dinner on 21st February, 1881, in Washington, to 
thirty free trade members, at which an organisation was formed to begin an 
aggressive free trade movement, making this, if possible, the future democratic 
policy. Mr. Samuel 8. Cox was made president; Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, 
Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky, Mr. Mulls, of Texas, and Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, vice- 
presidents ; and Mr. Hammond, of Georgia, Mr. Bragg, of Wisconsin, Mr. Lefevre, 
of Ohio, Mr. Blackburn, of Kentucky, and Mr. Townshead, of Illinois, directors. 
The addresses given indicated the intention of making free trade a prominent issue 
in the next presidential campaign.’ 
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“In Appendix (S) we give an abstract of the flourishing 
revenue returns of the United States, 1878-80. Mr. Sherman, the 
Financial Secretary, apples the large surpluses available to 
reducing debt and national taxes, and with good reason as regards 
the debt, and with some reason as regards the national taxes. But 
the debt is rapidly becoming so small a burden that, supposing the 
revenue surpluses to continue, they must in a short time be em- 
ployed to cut down the higher and more protective duties of the 
tariff. Outrageous as these duties are, they are unable to keep 
down the influx of foreign goods, even of the iron and steel of this 
country, which the Pennsylvanian iron interest does so much to 
exclude. The figures of the official bureau at Washington show 
that while the exports of merchandise from the Union, aided b 
the bad harvests in Hurope, were 150 million pounds in 1879, and 
172 million pounds in 1880, a rise of 14 per cent., the imports of 
merchandise into the Union rose from 97 million pounds in 1879, 
to 142.million pounds in 1880, or 50 per cent. 

“The following quotation describes the immigration into the 
Union in 1880 :— | 


«©«The Bureau of Statistics at Washington has just issued its report on the 
immigration of the year 1880, and the statistics it contains are on the whole the 
most remarkable of the kind which have ever appeared even in the United States. 
The total immigrants into the Union in 1880 were 586,000, of whom 327,000 
landed in New York city. The influx of 1880 is 50,000 more than the total influx 
of the preceding three years 1877-79. The total influx of the four years 1877-80 
is no less than 1,122,000 persons. It is a new and remarkable feature in the facts 
of 1880 that quite half the immigrants arrived between March and July. In 
former years the bulk of the immigrants came later in the year. But the people 
who arrive early go at once to the west or north-west, and get settled before the 
winter. It is also a new fact that upon a large scale the immigrants have arrived 
with prepaid tickets to a given destination, indicating foresight, means, and orga- 
nisation. For example, out of the 327,000 persons who landed at New York, as 
many as 112,000 went at once to places in the west, and 63,000 persons to places 
east and north-east, leaving 137,000 who for some time, long or short, remained 
in New York State. Of the same 327,000 arrivals, 113,000 were from the United 
Kingdom, and 105,000 from Germany. The total body of 586,000 immigrants 
are described as being ‘in an unusually good physical and financial condition,” Of 
the financial condition satisfactory evidence is afforded by the official estimate that 
the average amount of gold and silver coin brought by each person was not less 
than 50 dollars, or, say 10/,—a figure which would give about 6 millions sterling 
as the total gold and silver arriving in the Union over and above the importations 
of these nctals shown by the custom house returns for the two years 1878-79, 
But the gain in gold and silver money is the smallest part of the benefit conferred 
on the United States by the yearly immigration. It has been computed at various 
times that the average capital represented by each immigrant is not less than 
rool. sterling —that is to say, that the cost of infancy, education, food, clothes, 
and industrial training has amounted all round to rool. a-head; in other words, 
regarding each immigrant as a mercantile commodity or transaction, the arrival 


of 586,o00 immigrants in 1880 was the same thing as if Europe had made a - 


present to the United States of, say 60 millions sterling of exported (European) 
goods; or to give another illustration, in substance the same thing as if Europe 
by an effort of benevolence had taken upon itself the whole burden of the Federal 
expenditure for twelve months. In all discussions, therefore, of the progress of 
the United States, it must be remembered that Europe is contributing in by far 


the largest degree to the wonderful tale of enterprise and cultivation which con-" 
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stitutes the history of the west, south, and north-west. It is not very long ago 
that there was a strong feeling against emigration even in this country. The 
economists have at length convinced people that of all sorts of export trade, 
emigration is exactly that kind which may be left most entirely to itself. Men 
and women do not emigrate, do not leave friends, home, early associations, country, 
and kindred, unless under the strongest conviction that they can turn their labour 
and abilities to better account in the new country than the old one. And, if this 
be the case, as it is in all except a small class of cases, it is certain that nothing 
will so soon equalise the prosperity and attractiveness of the country which is left 
and the country which is chosen, as the prevalence of the freest emigration between 
them.’ 


“The rapid diminution in the number and magnitude of the 
mercantile failures in the United States affords strong evidence of 
the solid character of the prosperity. For example, Messrs. R. G. 
Dunn and Co. (New York) report as follows on the number of 
failures in the United States and Canada during 1880 :— 


« «These tables indicate that the mercantile failures in the United States 
during the year 1880 were in number 4,735, with liabilities aggregating nearly 
66 millions of dollars. The failures for 1879 were in number 6,658, with liabili- 
ties of 98 millions. The decrease, therefore, for the year 1880 is 1,923 in number, 
and in liabilities 27 millions—thus showing an improvement equal to 40 per cent. 
in number, and a saving in losses by bad debts in the same proportion. While the 
comparison of 1880 with 1879 is so extremely favourable, the comparison of 1880 
with 1878 is even more remarkable. In 1878 the failures numbered 10,478, while 
in 1880 they numbered only 4,735, indicating a lessened number of casualties by 
5,473, equivalent to nearly 60 per cent. But in the amount of liabilities the 
change for the better is even greater, for in 1878 the indebtedness of those who 
failed was 234 millions, while in 1880 it did not reach 66 millions—a lessened 
amount by 168 millions. When it is remembered that the number of persons now 
engaged in business as compared with 1878 is nearly ro per cent. greater, and that 
the extent of the transactions during 1880 at least trebled those of 1878, the 
significance of the lessened number of failures and the reduced loss by this cause 
will be apprehended.’ 


‘¢ Closely connected with the progress and prospects of free 
trade in the United States, is the contest which for several years 
past has created violent political commotions in the two leading 
Australian colonies of Victoria and New South Wales. 

‘‘The premier colony of New South Wales has wholly escaped 
the protectionism and anarchy of Victoria, and has prospered 
accordingly, and as the following statement* shows, has vindicated 
its free trade principles in no uncertain manner. 

“The suggestion in the last paragraph to the effect that New 
South Wales and South Australia should declare themselves free 
ports, has been several times suggested as a wise fiscal measure on 
the part of those colonies, and may be adopted. It would of course 
speedily put an end to protectionism in Victoria. 


“Tn Appendix (P) we give details showing that in 1879-80 
there has been a marked decline in the quantity of silver produced 
in the United States, notably in the yield of the famous Crustock 
lode, which six years ago was held out as a source of silver supply 
which would revolutionise the relations of the two precious metals. 


* Omitted for want of space. 
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‘Concurrently with this decline in the production of silver, 
there are indications that in southern India an extensive area has 
been discovered in which it is possible to carry on gold mining on a 
large scale with considerable profit. 

‘“‘There has, of course, been a wild outburst of India gold 
companies during 1880, into the respective merits of which it is no 
part of our design to enter. In the early part of 1881, the Stock 
Hxchange year book for 1880 set forth particulars of gold companies 
then quoted showing an aggregate capital, called and uncalled, of 
2; million pounds. Of this sum 871,000/. had never received any 
dividend, 362,000/. had had no dividend for several years, 110,000/. 
was paying about 3 per cent. per annum, and 896,o00l. paying 
dividends of 10 to 50 per cent. per annum. 


Gold 1877-79. Estimated Gold Production of all Countries. 
















































































Customs. 1879. | 1878.) 1877. Countries. 1879. | 1878.| 1877. 
Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
United States) 7,78 | 10,24 | 9,40 | Austria... L215! 21522 seb 
Australia........ 5,80 | 5,80 | 5,80 | Rest of Europe, } 50 ee 50 
— excepting Russia 
13,58 | 16,04 | 15,20 | South America........ 1,36 | 1,36 | 1,86 
Russia ............ 5,44 | 5,60} 5,382 | Africa and Japan....| 50 50 50 
19,02 | 21,64 | 20,52 3,57 | 3,58 | 3,58 
Mexico _........ 21 21 20 
19,23 | 21,85 | 20,72 General total ....| 22,80 | 25,43 | 24,30 





All the Australian Colonies. Produce of Gold, Twenty-Eight Years 
1850-77, and Year 1878 (“ Victorian Year Book,” 1881). Jd/In. £. 

















1850-77. Total, 
Colony. Twenty-Hight Years. 1878. Twenty-Nine Years. 
Bavteg iH is (om soe Min, if ASG aie 
£ £ 

MACEOVIR vioglccrve teen ees: 189,1 255 192,3 
New South Wales........ 32,2 4 32,6 
Queensland circgscecsne 9,7 1,0 10,7 
South Australia............ 2 — 2 
231,2 4,6 235,8 

TASMANIA, ffi sscievesedee 2 I 3 
New Zealand. ..........006+ 33,7 152 35,0 
265,1 60 271,1 





‘‘The average earnings of persons engaged as miners at the 
gold fields of Victoria, as estimated by the quantity of gold raised 
and assumed to be divided rateably among the miners has been as 
follows :— 


ea. 
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Year, Miners. Average. Year. Miners. Average. 
a nn 
STO s.03.:.. 59,247 81 = LSTO itis: 41,717 Vogt 4 
a: 58,279 poe eran 41,010 89 1g 
Lae 52,965 93°«9 ong 38,005 eet atts 
BES czas 50,595 93 16 i oatepton 36,636 S201 
Bear eih.. 45,151 99. 8 gh A 37,553 76) 





“In 1879 the 37,553 miners were composed of 22,769 alluvial and 
14,874 quartz miners. The nationalities were 28,443 Huropeans and 
9,110 Chinese. In Victoria seventeen of the shafts and pits sunk in 
auriferous quartz have attained depths of 1,000 feet and more. 

“Among the events of 1880 lkely to produce important 
changes is the proposal of Italy to get rid of the severe burden of 
its depreciated paper. With this object Signor Magliani (February, 
1881) has just introduced into the Italian Chamber a Bill for 
restoring specie payments in Italy. Italy is a member of the Latin 
Union. In his statement, Signor Magliani says that the last treaty 
of the Latin Union permits each of the five countries composing it, 
the free coinage of silver till 1885. He says that the battle of the 
monetary standards is now confined to the choice of a double 
standard of gold and silver, or a single standard of gold. Nobody 
in Europe asks for a single standard of silver. He adds with truth, 
that the characteristics of a double standard are that it fixes a legal 
ratio (say 154) below gold and silver, and by the permission of free 
coinage by the public of both metals, the cheapest of the two 
strongly tends to predominate as a medium of payment. At 
present silver is in the open market 18 per cent. below gold, and 
free coinage, therefore, would in Italy (or elsewhere) presently 
produce a coinage of silver, or nearly so, and that the ‘ present 
forced currency of paper would be replaced by a forced currency of 
silver less convenient and pleasing to the public than the present 
unconvertible notes.’ As seen below, the total paper circulatiou 
in Italy is 664 million pounds, of which 18 million pounds consist 
of notes under 8s. 4d., and these at all events will have to be 
replaced by silver. Whatever scheme may be adopted it is clear 
that Italy will have to come largely into the silver market. To 
what extent it may require gold is yet unsettled and uncertain. 
The finance minister did, or does contemplate a loan of 26 million 
pounds to complete the operation, and it is still doubtful whether 
Italy is rich enough to sustain a further burden of such magnitude. 

‘‘The condition of France is most urgent and perplexing. It 
is quite clear that unless some decided change of monetary policy 
be adopted, the Bank of France will be drained before long of all, 
or nearly all, its gold. A rapid rise in the rate of discount might 
enable the Bank of France to arrest this drain, but to raise the rate 
of discount and keep it raised long enough, would be a political 
disturbance to which the Government would not consent. Hence 
France has proposed to America and the other countries a renewed. 
monetary conference at Paris in May next, in continuation of the 
conference held in Paris in 1878, at the instance of the United 
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States. Then the United States proposed and urged bi-metallism, 
under the expectation that the American silver mines were going to 
overflow the world. The United States have now found themselves 
in anew difficulty. The Bland silver party in 1878 forced Congress 
to coin not less than 4,800,000/. per annum of silver dollars, 4125 
grains-——that is to say, at the present price of silver—about 12 per 
cent. under par with gold, in the hope and expectation that the 
public would use these dollars as a legal-tender medium. The 
public of America, like the public of other countries, are not so 
simple as to do anything of the kind to oblige the Bland or any 
other party ; and so the vaults at Washington hold 16 millions or 
18 millions of useless dollars, and will soon hold 25 millions or 
30 millions, unless some change of conditions be effected. The 
Latin Union, including France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Greece, was formed at the persistent urgency of Napoleon III, as 
part of the plan for bringing together that “union of the Latin 
races”? which constantly figured in the Imperial dreams of policy. 
The notion was that throughout the five associated States the 
moneys of each should have equal currency, upon the principle of 
a double standard of gold and silver, rendered effectual by free 
coinage of each metal, and therefore the predominance in use of 
the cheaper of the two, as the state of the bullion market may 
determine. When, after 1871, Germany, in an evil moment for 
itself, hastily adopted gold as the standard of its reformed and 
unified circulation (a reform in itself wise and necessary), France 
and the Latin Union became, in the interest of creditors, alarmed 
(as well they might be) that the silver exported from Germany 
would find a ready field in the bi-metallic States, and drive out from 
them all or most of the gold. Hence the Latin Union came 
together without delay, and in order to keep out the German silver, 
resolved that within the five States the free coinage of silver should 
be stopped till 1880, and then till 1885; that the government of 
each State should alone coin a specified quantity of silver each year, 
and that as a necessary complement, the coinage of gold should be 
unrestricted. Since the adoption of these resolutions in 1874, 
there has been in the Latin Union not bi-metallism, but a com- 
pulsory circulation of silver coins, about 12 per cent. below par. 
with gold, and of course, the gold being of more value abroad than 
in the Latin Union, has left the Latin Union, and will continue to 
leave it. The fundamental mistake of the Latin countries was to 
form a monetary union at all. The money of a country must be 
adapted to the industry and means of the country itself; a country 
is not made for the sake of a particular kind of money, but the 
particular kind of money is made—and has to be discovered—for 
the sake of a country. The further and fatal mistake of the 
resolutions of 1874, was that they departed fundamentally from 
the principle of the double standard. Left to itself in 1874, the 
surplus silver from Germany would, in a short time, have found its 
level, without causing much disturbance in the bullion markets of 
the world. Debtors for a time would have had some advantage, 
but not to a great extent. But much or little, it would have been 
no mere than their contract expressly entitled them to. 
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“ It is said that England has, for courtesy’s sake, consented to 
send a delegate to Paris in May next. Courtesy is, of course, 
always commendable, but as regards any real concessions which 
England may be expected to make, it is manifestly impossible. It 
is, however, quite possible that the close of 1881 may see rupee 
securities and bar silver at a very much higher figure than they are 
at present. 


‘*¢ In the trade reports will be found ample details concerning 
the great instrumental articles of iron and steel, the fluctuations in 
which were so prominent from September, 1879, to May, 1880. 
The varieties of opinion respecting the position of these articles 
and of coal in this country has been extreme: on the one hand it 
has been loudly affirmed that the American tariff and the American 
production would quite exclude English iron and steel from the 
States; on the other, that the improvements and economies effected 
recently in the iron and steel manufacture in this country will, it is 
said, enable us to command a large American trade in spite of the 
tariff and the protected ironmasters. It is certain that in January 
and February, 1881, English iron and steel meet with a large 
demand in New York. Regarding the progress of scientific 
discovery, the following statement is encouraging :— 


« «The progress of the Gilchrist-Thomas process for the dephosphorisation of 
iron has been both steady and marked during 1880, although it has made greater 
advances on the continent than in our own country. In England it has been in 
continuous operation at the Eston works of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., 
at Middlesbrough, since the 18th of October, 1880. Previously to that time it 
had been tried at Eston, but without success, owing to the convertors being too 
small. Two 15-ton convertors were, however, put up, and on the day mentioned 
they were started, and have been working day and night ever since with every 
success, commercially as well as scientifically. The metal is taken direct from the 
blast furnace, and is used without remelting. The pig employed contains about 
1°5 per cent. of phosphorus and 1°2 per cent. of silicon, and is made from Cleve- 
land stone, without any admixture. The steel contains an average of about 0°05 or 
0°06 per cent. of phosphorus and about 0°40 per cent. of carbon. The basic lining 
material is manufactured by Messrs. Bolekow, Vaughan, and Co. themselves, and so 
satisfied are they with the working of the process, that they are erecting two more 
convertors of large capacity which will be started in about two months’ time. 
Beyond this, seven other English steel-making firms have taken licences, and the 
erection of several special works is in contemplation for carrying on the dephos- 
phorising process with new and appropriate plant and machinery. 

«« With regard to the progress the process is making abroad, we may observe 
that in Belgium there are now four convertors at work, with excellent results, 
where one large new factory is in course of erection for the process, and two more 
are contemplated. In Germany the process is being steadily carried on at Horde, 


Ruhrort, Aix-la-Chapelle, Kaiserlantern, and other places. The Horde Company 


have erected new and special works for the Gilchrist-Thomas process, which will be 
started in a month or so. Messrs. De Wendel and Messrs. Stumm have also erected 
new works, which will be started upon the process early in the spring. It is satis- 
factory to note that the Appeal Division of the Imperial German Patent Court has 
just reaffirmed the validity of the Thomas patents in Germany, on appeal. In 
Austria the process is now being continuously carried on at Rothschild’s works in 
Moravia, also at Teplitz, and Kladno, in Bohemia, while other firms are making 
arrangements for adopting it. At Creusot the process continues to be carried on, 
both in the Bessemer and the Siemen’s steel works with success. Licences have 
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also been taken by the proprietors of five other leading French works. At Longwy 
and at Jouf new works for carrying on the process upon an extensive scale are 
approaching completion. The process is now being worked in Poland, and will 
shortly be adopted by some other Russian firms. It is also being pushed in 
America, where new convertors are in course of erection for working the process 
specially, and which will have the capacity for an output of 200,000 tons per 
annum. Some existing works are also being modified, so as to meet the require- 
ments of the new process.’ 


“The probability is, that in most of the iron works in this 
country in which pig iron can be made and sold to a profit at 50s. 
per ton or under, there will be a demand of some extent for 
American consumption. Itis certain that in a large part of Scot- 
land, Staffordshire, and other districts a considerable number of 
iron works are so old-fashioned and so ill-placed as regards modern 
requirements of the trade, that they will have to retire from 
competition with newer and better situated concerns. But that 
the iron trade of this country is likely to be seriously jeopardised 
by the American tariff is hardly probable, and its effects is one of 
those nervous alarms to which people in this country are apt now — 
and then to give more attention than they deserve. 


“In the Hceonomist, 1st January, 1881, we investigated with 
some care the course of the prices of commodities in the United 
Kingdom in the second half of 1880; and we then said that in 
July, 1880, we showed that on the average nearly two-thirds of the 
rise in the prices of commodities which took place during the 
second half of 1879 had been lost in the first half of 1880; and 
that in June, 1880, there had been a return in the manufacturing 
industries generally to a comparatively low level of prices. As 
regards the six months, July to December, 1880, the facts have 
been that in consequence of the favourable harvest for grain and 
roots, there had been a sensible fall in the price of all vegetable 
kinds of food, particularly in potatoes—so largely consumed by the 
poorer classes—the price of which in the autumn of 1880 was 60s. 
per ton less than in the autumn of 1879. The great colonial 
articles of food, sugar, rice, tea, and coffee, are cheaper during the 
closing months of 1880. The fall in price of articles of this class 
is the best assurance for the prosperity of all the home trades. In 
the raw materials of manufacture, cotton, jute, hemp, wool, silk, 
flax, hides, copper, the range of prices is moderate, but not so very 
low. 


‘‘ The controversy which raged a few years ago concerning the 
danger to this country from what was alleged to be the alarming 
excess of imports over exports of merchandise has partly died out. 
It was a foolish controversy at the best,.since in the first place it 
omitted to apply to the official declared values the corrections — 
required for insurance, freight, profit, &c., accruimy to this country 
over and above the custom house figures; and in the second place, 
because it did not allow for the imports and exports of securities in 
themselves as much merchandise as timber or tobacco ; in the third 
place, because it did not take into account the enormous annual 
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sums due to this country from investments abroad, and in foreign 
stock and shares. In the review for 1878 (Appendix L) the facts 
were discussed in detail for the thirty years 1846-75. It was then 
shown that to cover charges, «&c., at least 5 per cent. must be 
deducted from the imports into the United Kingdon, and 10 per 
cent. added to the exports, and upon this basis the following state- 
ment for the eight years, 1873-80, is made up in order to continue 
the useful record of the progress of the foreign trade of the 
country :— 


Exports and Imports. Merchandise only. United Kingdom, 1873-80. Declared 
Oficial Values. Min. £. (The Imports are made less by Five per Cent. for 
Charges, éc., Accruing in and Due to United Kingdom, and the Exports are 
made more by Ten per Cent. for same reason.) 
































































1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 10 il 12 13 
E Per Cent. of Hixcess 
mports. xports.. Exports to Imports. of Imports. 
Calendar Declared Value. Declared Value. 
Moon De- | Less Aspen Temata at Aud) 3Cors* [=| Cor= 77 De- oes 
clared | 5 per Ae British | Foreign |1oper| rected | British Foreign rected | clared ted 
Value. | Cent. Colonial |Ce2* Exports} Pro- and | Value.| Value.| ” 
duce. | Re-expt. duce. |Colonial. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ct. oe re 
1878 ..... 371: } 18 | 853 | 255 | 56 | 31-| 342 40 15 97 60 | 1 
TA SFO 1 tS 185251. 240 58 | 30 | 328 65 15 93 72 | 34 
"75 ....| 374 | 19 | 854] 223 58 28 | 310 60 15 go 93 44. 
76 ...., 875 | 19 | 356 | 200 56 | 26 | 282 53 14 78 | 120 | 74 
62, 15 go | 3845 | 163 
1877 ....| 894 | 19 | 875 | 196°] 54 | 25 | 275 50 14 43 | 144} 100 
78 ....| 8368 | 18 | 850 | 192 55 | 26 | 273 52 16 #8 | 121 19 
79 ....| 862 | 18 | 844 7 191 54 | 24| 270 51 16 78 | V7 a 
780 ....| 410 | 20 | 390 | 223 53 | 27 | 3803 54 13 77 1184] 84% 
52 14 76 | 516 | 338 








“The important columns as showing decisive results are columns 
9, 10, 11, and columns 12, 13. From the first three columns, it 
appears that while the mere declared values would for 1873-76 give 77 
(62+15) per cent. as the proportion of exports to imports, the cor- 
rected values give as much as go per cent.; in 1877-80 the declared 
result is 66 and the corrected 76 per cent. Similarly, columns 12, 13, 
show that in 1873-76 the declared excess of imports is 345 and the 
corrected only 163 million pounds, and in 1877-80 the declared 
result is 516 and the corrected 338 million pounds; in the eight 
years 1873-80 the declared 861 and the corrected 501 million pounds. 
The figures both of imports and exports for 1880 are the most 
favourable for some years, and we need hardly say that with a 
larger excess of imports in 1880, the condition of the country is on 
all hands admitted to be exceedingly prosperous. The result of the 
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whole discussion is that tables of imports and exports tell only a 
part of the truth, and require to be read with intelligence and 
observation. : 

““We conclude with the usual comparative table of prices, 
Ist January, 1881, and with former dates :— 


Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1881, with Four 
former Dates, stating in Approximate Percentages the Degree in which 
the Prices at 1st January, 1881, were Higher or Lower than the Prices 
brought into the Comparison, see Appendix (B). 





























Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower 
Ar eles. Than Than Than Than 
Ist January, Ist January, Ist January, 1st January, 
1880. 1879. 1878. 1870. 
Per cnt. | Per ent.} Per cnt. | Per cnt. Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per ent.| Per ent. 
Coles 25.255 thom leteres — 19 ce 14 = 33 oo 9 
Sugars ii...tnetee ee — 9 ra ra — 4 — — 
pied We PER Ata TaN tes! 7 SH a 30 —— II — ii — —_— 
RW Heal ss2 teu svohesce — 8 9 — — 16 ms — 
Butcher’s meat. ........ 22 — 15 — — 4 20 oo 
Indigo jfile — 4 20 — 4, —_— “830 7 
COLI ees bedtaeytn eadsaemedey — 10 an 10 = 13 — 24 
(Vin src oat Revers tian 6 We 5 tov 18 — IO 
Mallow. towne eo — 13 1 — — = a es 16 
esther 274... = me ‘eae <= 2 12 — 
WOODED. Pisce neva, — 7 n€ — a 8 — 10 
En) ESL Aee aie re Ae —_ 16 <n —— — 14 — 12 
SSCL seca os sec ge ae tote =e 22 ee — cae 2,0 — 20 
LT Se Sierra ee — — 43 — 30 — — | 20 
Gol 7: iene Me eee a — — 20 15 — — 38 
Flax and hemp ........ — 9 re 5 er, or — 24 
ilk Rae. ery ean: — 2 12 — — 6 — 25 
WOOL Sc bee eeda ie. ih — 18 — oo 35 — 
Mobaced 724-200 oo II 2 — — 15 — -— 
Cotton cloth ..4)...:... 7 — 25 — onem — — 25 
Bank Note circu- 
lation of Great 1 — — 14 — _— 11 — 
Britain Loe 
Total index number..| — 6 9 _ — 4 ooo 8 





Note.—This table is deduced from the details given in Appendix (B), and is 
read thus:—The prices of 1st January, 1881, were, as regards coffee, 19 per 
cent. lower than the prices of lst January, 1880; 14 per cent. lower than at 
1st January, 1879; 33 per cent. lower than at 1st January, 1878; and 9 per — 
cent. lower than 1st January, 1870. In some cases it is impossible to arrive 
satisfactorily at these percentages in consequence of the wideness of the quota- 
tions given in the prices current, and also in consequence of changes in classify- _ 
ing the qualities of the articles—changes necessarily incident to improvement of 
culture and manufacture. 

The great increase in the bank note circulation at end of 1878, arose from the 
increase of Bank of England notes in the tills of banks, consequent on the dis- 
credit arising from the failure of the City of Glasgow and West of England 
Banks, October—December, 1878. 
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The following is the Table of Contents of the “ Commercial 
History and Review of 1880,” with Appendix :— 


Year 1880.—General Results of its Commercial and Financial 
History. 
I.—Corn and Cattle Trades. 
IT.—Colonial and Tropical Produce. 
I1I.—Wine Trade. 
ITV.—Raw Materials. 
V.—Shipping and Freights. 
ViI.—Cotton Trade. 
VIl.— West Riding, &c., Woollen, Worsted, Flax, Iron, and other 
Trades. 
*VIII.—The Money Market in 1880. 


APPENDIX. 


A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester—- 
Average of Six Years 1845-50 ;—Selected Dates, ge resis 
—and Monthly, 1880. 

B.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-81—Proportionate Results. 

C.—Bank of France. 

D.—Banks of Germany, Belgium, and Austria. 

H.—Foreign Exchanges, 1841-80. 

F.—European Rates of Discount per cent. per annum, 1880. 

G.—Prices of Grain—Hngland and Wales—Calendar Years. 

H.—Joint Stock Banks in London—(Group A)—Entirely Metro- 
politan. 

I.—Metallurgical Patneses in 1880. 
J.—Shipping Trade. 

K.—Bad Harvests and Growth of Wealth in France, 1870-80. 

L.—Profitable Results of the Investments of British Funds in 
Foreign and Other Stocks, 1870-80. 

M.—Favourable Progress of the Researches and Evidence Relative 
to the existence of an Eleven Years’ Cycle of Seasons. 

N.—Cost of the Secession War, 1861-65, to the United States. 

O.—Cost to France of the War, 1870-72, with Germany and the 
Commune. 

P.—Production of Gold and Silver, 1870-80. 

. .—Census of United States, 1880, as Compared with 1870 and 
1860, and Changes to be Produced by it in the Distribution 
of Political Power. 

R.—KHstablishment of a Government Council of Economists in 
Germany. 

S.—Miscellaneous. 


II.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for the Year 1880. 

Tue following statistics of marine losses and casualties, fur- 
nished by Lloyd’s from the reports made to that corporation for 
the year 1880, are given in continuation of similar information for 
previous years that have appeared exclusively in the Jowrnal of the 
Statistical Society, commencing with 1872, and are in continuation 
of a similar series formerly printed and published by the Committee 
at Lloyd’s, but the publication of which was discontinued. 

VOL. XLIV. PART Il. 2D 
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1.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and Steam ‘ 
Compared with the Average Number aa 























































































































































First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average - 
Sailing Vessels. 1880. 14 previous 1880. 14 previous 1880. 14 previous 
Years. Years. Years. 9 
Num-| Pe Num-| P Num-| P Num-} P ay gies Per 
bor, | Cent. | ber | Gent. | ber. | Gent. | ber. | Cent. (NB™D€-) Gent, (Number-| Gall 
1, Missing tess: 464 4:08 (4457. 964, (37 |nor62 | 0 274 orgy 83} o81 84, 0°79 
2. Abandoned— aa 4 
Recovered ....| 29] 0°68| 81] 0°63] 67) 113] 89] 0°67 96} 0°94 69 | 06% 
Ws ey Re 4 2:21) LIS saz tas 24a) S128 72 21 238| 2°33| 246] 2:39 
Total iad ibe 123| 2°89) 149] 3-0] 211| 3-54! 167] 2°88| 334] 3-27] 316] 296 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged | 242] 5°70] 227) 4°66] 251) g:21| 298] 5713} 493) 4°83 525 49 92 
Damaged......... 476 |1t:21 | 56511758] 612 |10°27| 658 |11°25] 1,088 |10°66 | 1,217 |11° 
SUL peer eats 80] 1°88} 73] 150] 84] r4r| 82] 142] 164] 161) 156 
opalcganr svt 798 |18°79 | 865 |17°74| 947 |15°89 [1,083 |17°80] 1,745 |17°10| 1,898 1a 
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causes othertaan 127 | 2°99 334 | 3°27 318 
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207 | 3°47| 172) 2°96 
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5. Stranded— 
AFOUL ters ate? 662 |15°59 
Not got off... 
Subsequent fate i 

not reported 


1,451 |14°22 | 1,476 (34 
1,027 |10°06| 1,091 j10% 


262) 2°56 275 


789 |13°24|. 771 |13°28 
694 )11°64.| 618 |10°65 


202 | 3°39) 162| 2°79 





















































otal uh. 1,055 |24°84 [1,292 |2648 |1,685 [28°27 |1,551 [26-72 | 2,740 26°84) 2,842 
6. Capture ......... — | — Bl area Boost S| ora | ase A W 
7) Pivay.... pasate — | — 1] 0103}; — bj— Shanna ih er ee 
8. Burntoronfire| 591 139] 66] 1°34] 74] 1°24] 74] 1:28] 183)1°30) 140 
9, Dismasted or " 4; 
dicabled..... f | 182] #36] 194] 3°97] 254| 4°26] 277) 478) 489) 430) avi 
10. Jettison of 
cargo under 101} 2°38 051 Urs94 83} 1°39 91] 1°56 184.\¢°80 185 | 
75 Cc eee 
ttis f deck- 
11. "Sou or washed } 41 0°97 5D |r 13 184 3°09 119 2°O5 225 | 2:20! 174 
overpoara ...... 
12> doesbeygy.e 200 | 490 |11°54.| 502 10°28] 551) 9°25| 641 |r1‘os] 1,041 jro°20} 1,148 10" " 
13. Lossof anchors é 
or chains .. ‘i 127| 2°99} 280] 4°71] 241] 4:04] 263) 4°55 368 | 3°61 493 46 6 
14. Machinery | mea - = spe , is b ee 
damaged, &e. | so et ier 
15. Mutiny, sickness, . ; 
ere, ot ail 64| 1e1| 118| 2:42{ 72| rar) 116] 199] 186] 1°33| 284] 2m 
ing duty ......... 


2,427 |23°78| 2,341 21°9 


16. Shipdmged., &e. 
18} 018 28| o°2 


17. Water- logged... 


1,400 |23°49 |1,245 |21°43 
14} 0°24] 19] o732 
3,960; — |5,804) — . 


BL hike el Aon aucke 




















Number of casualts. 10,207 | — |10,681 





9,637| — | 9,972 








Number of vessels 
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reported % in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Year 1880, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
Percentages for the Fourteen Previous Years. 


First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
1880. 14 NOME 1880. 14 previous 1880. ie piauaye Steamers. 


Years. Years. ears. 


{ Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-/| Per | Num-/ Per | Num-| Per 
| ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent.} ber. | Cent.| ber. | Cent. ] ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


= | 









































13| o'90,| 6 | 0°64 5| o'29 3] 0'23| 18] 0°56 9} 042 1. Missing 














2. Abandoned— 

































































a) 1 | o'07 L| o'06) — | i— 1| 0°03 1| o'05 Recovered 
2| o14 2| 023} — | — 2) o17 2| 0°06 4] 0°20 Lost 
2| 0714 3 | 0°30 1| 0°06 2} 0°20 3} 0109] 5 | 0°25 Total 
3. Collision— 
214 /14°87 | 145 15°27] 255 |14°58| 198 |17-62] 469 ligy1 | 338 |16-52 Not damaged 
178 |12°37| 120 |12°71| 282 |13°26| 150 13° 65) 410 |12°86| 271 |13°21 Damaged 
Besa Al Pirie) 1 22426) 16h r-4at) 41) x29] | 26) 1°30 Sunk 
411 |28°56 276 29°14] 509 |29°10| 359 |32°59] 920 |28°86| 636 |31°03 Total 
Des cekg 
28) 1°95| 20) 210] 53) 3°03] 25) 224] 81) aeq| 44] 2°17 { 4. ae {lien ‘colle 
) sion 
7 5. Stranded— 
322 |22°38 | 201 jai*z0| 341 ]19°49 | 228 |20°68]| 663 |20°80| 429 |20°92 Got off 
30|-2°08) 34 | 3°64] 51] 2°92) 46) gis] 81) 2°54] 80] 3°91 Not got off 
: ; : ; - : 8 
6} 042] 10] vos] 15] o86] 9) o'87] 21] 066] 19) or96]4 ——Subsaauent Tae 











—————__ | ————- — |] —_————_ 




















358 [24°88 | 245 |25°89| 407 |23°27| 283 \25-70] 765 24°00] 528 25°79 Total 
—}—-}]—]—fr-}— 1| oo6} — | — Tit 0:04 6. Capture 
— | — | — | — 1} 006] — | — 1} 003} — | — 7. Piracy 
Bd/ 229) 25 | 2°62] 63) 3°60] 26) 2°34]. 96| 3°01} 51} 2°47 8. Burnt or on fire 
: : ; ; : é 9. Dismasted or 
7| 0°49 8 | 0°81 8| 0'45| 7 IL} r:02] 4) To) 047): 191. 0°92 { ieahled 
10. Jettison of 
43 2°99| 19} 1°98] 32) 1°83) 16) 1°46] 75] 2°36] 1,85) 1:70 cargo under 
deck 


or washed over- 


D9.) 32 7 | 069} 46] 2°63 11| 1702] 65} 2°04} 18] 0°84 8 
Oar 
(28) 1°95) 25 | 2°60] 387] 2:12] 24] arg] 65] 2°04] 49| 2°36] 12. Leaky 


. 18. Loss of ancho 
PaOoF sk) Pp ri16) 18) o-74 | “12 Wao7} , 27} 08s | | 23) 110 oa ana IS: 


i" Machinery damaged 
- 235 |16°33 | 184 |19°42| 297 |16°98| 200 [18°18] 532 /16°69| 384 |18-75 ae orate eee 


15. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew 


ae Jettison of deckload 





8| 0°55] 10] 1°06 7\ o'40 10} o'91 15 | 0°47 20) 0°98 or refusing 
: duty 


| 240 |16°68 | 109 |x1°54] 270|15:44.| 119|10°83] 510|16°00| 228|11°1¢| 16. Ship ‘dete &e. 
nd ee Pe — fi—i fp — | so) 17. Water- logged 











(11,489; — | 946 | — 1,749; — |1,102| — |3,188| — |2,049| — | Number of casualties 
1,979| — | Number of steamers 
2D2 
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2.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with Salvage) 
during the Year 1880, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared 












First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
Sailing Vessels 1880. 14 previous 1880. 14 previous 1880. 14 previous 
¥ Years. Years. Years. 














Per | Num-| Per 
Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


Pe Num- | Per 
Cent. ber. Cent. 


Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


Number. 












































Results to Ship— 
otal logs <ekcs.s..: 658 |16°35 | 833 |18°36 








1,183 |21°08 |1,011 |18°62 | 1,841 |r9°10 | 1,845 |r8-s0] 





Constructive loss 84} 2°09} 86] 1°88 103| 79] 1°46] 142] 147] 165 | 1°65 













Great damage........ 362] 9°00| 478 |10°53] 578 |10°30| 612]11°26] 940] 9°75} 1,090 |r0°93 ‘ 


Minor damage _....|1,878 |46°67 |2,148 |47°31 [2,497 |44°49 |2,498 |46°00] 4,375 |45°40 | 4,647 |46°59 


Raised aftersink- 


21)/0°52] 22) 0-49 43 | 0°45 41 0°42) 


Not damaged or 
results un- +{1,021 |25°37| 973 |21°43 
known ..........0. 


Potal ccc. 4,024] — |4,540)- — 





Results to Cargo so 
far as reported— 


All lost 382] 8°25| 461 |10°10 


eeocecsersseeens 


861| 8-93| 947 | 9-49) 
Part lostatemeccna 201} 5:00} 240} 5°28 562| 5°83| 536 | 5-37] 
ATL paved cocnnccs..25:. O3>0:22') | 18) sono 34] 0°35] 32 | o329- 


Forwarded ............ 24) 0°60} 14} 0°30 30] 0°31 23 | 0°33 ; 





19} o'2z0 18 | o18 ; 


142 TAz 128 127 i | 













249} 2°58| 156 1°56] | 














Salvage Services ....| 818] 7°90| 435] 9°58 761| 7°90] 926 | 9-28 











Lives— 
Crews saved ........ A831 |10°71 | 4387} 9°63 
Crews drowned ....| 65] 1°61] 52} 1°14 








Lives lost so far 

as reported (in 

both ships and Bee 
steamers) ..... 


— | 950; — 
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ervices, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd’s List,” 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the Fourteen Previous Years. 

























First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
1880. 14 previous 1880. 14 previous 1880. 14 previous Steamers. 
Years. Years. Years. 


















Num- |: Per {| Num-]| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


Num-} Per Num-| Per |Num- 
ber. | Cent. ber. | Cent. 


| Num-| Per 
‘| ber. | Cent. 


















































Results to Ship— 


68} 9°s7 | 127) 7°38 207| 6°67! 153] 7°75] Total loss 






3| 0°10 8] 0°38] Constructive loss 
171] 5°51| 138] 7:00} Great damage 


791 |45°96 | 452 | 42°27 [1,432 146°16| 862 143°53| Minor damage 


29} 0°94] 15] 0°75] Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or 


1,260 |40°62 | 803 |40°59 results unknown 


3,102} — |1,979| — Total 


Results to Cargo so 
Sar as reported—- 


98| 316] 59| 2°96] All lost 
217| 7700{ 88} 4°43] Part lost 
3| O'1O 2] 0°12} All saved 
2| 0°06 2] 0'09} Forwarded 
5 | 0°16 2] 0°10} Heated 
52| 1°68 28] 1°43} Shifted 


131) 4°22} 49) 2°49] Otherwise damaged 


_—_——— |__| ———— | | ———_ | ————————— ff | | | — 


212| 6°83| 156) 7°97 | Salvage Services 


Lives— 


103 | 3°32] 71] 3°58| Crews saved 


241 0°74 8| 0°39| Crews drowned 








Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 
steamer. ) 
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3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels reported 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 






























































































































































































A Fourteen Average Fourt 
Sailing Vessels. 1880. renibas Monts. 1880. prerous Tee ‘| 
Number.| ,, nobis e, |[Number.) ee e, |Number.| , fae e, | Number.) , aoe ‘a 
te MBS ORT, Mh nsrtte tage ries cantate 24|} 0°97 26 22 bee 30 1°68 
eer Ce erence eed eee] 
2. Abandoned— ; | 
Recover ed.......isssccescerees 13 | 0°52 19 16 | o'go Ll) Oe 
PsOSG gisctes Aone rims cesta fever 49 1°98 72 45 a 4 46 2°57 
OGL ds icsvccsasgeceteers 62 2°50 oF 61 a AG 58 3°25 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged .............. 139 5°60 136 103 5°83 91 5°07 
AAMAGOO Ginvcsessssp.cttesns 281) 11°33 349 LOOR) <ar-02 215 | 12°02 
STAI 1S ciccsstegoucoomennskence 44, hep 43 36 2°04 30 i476 
OR) ciscdeesteeel cet 464 | 18°71 528 334 | 18°90 337 | 18°79 
4, Sinking from causes : , : : 
other than collision } 73 B74, Bt bf a0° 65 ee 
5. Stranded— 
Ory tN | Ra ce ee 368 | 14°84 406 294 | 16°64 299 | 16°69 
ob got off Ree 196 | 7°90 301 137s) aye 172 | 9°60 
ubsequent fate not 
Sache a RS Be 1°33 7 27 | 1°53 ms 25 
J ecye ieee ah See ts 597 | 24°07 782 458 | 25°92 509 | 28°44 
Gif CAINS nnsPuoneereas ti caers! — — 2 — — 2} o'og fi 
Ti Piracy ort  eeteisinteves. sc —— — ri — — 1] o'o4 ff 
8. Burnt or on fire ........... 30 #2 nog 36 29.) .21+64 29) yes 
9. Dismasted or disabled..... 99 | 3°99 115 86 | 4°37 79.) 441 
10. Jettison of cargo ; p f 
under deck ............ | &y a Sf ba ze a0 Lot | 
11. Jettison of deckload or ; : i 
washed ectec abe ye wet vs 17 eres a ris @ 
425 Veeaky (5c vecn cements 296 | i1°94 315 194 | 10°98 187 | 10°43 | 
13. Loss of anchors or , ; P 
ChAiTS © ...5..tces000 Qe \ ue Bee feo 37 med - 399 | 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 38 Line 72 26 1°47 46 2°55 # 
refusing duty ........ | 
15. Ship damaged, loss of 5; 4 hy 
Haleachs anile ee 617 | 24°88 754 410 | 23°20 343 a3 23 
16. Water-logged .,..c.cs. 3 o°12 5 i 0°06 5 0°27 It 
Number of casualties. ........ 2,480 — 3,086 1,767 — LTO — | 
Number of vessels.........00 2,336 — 2,845 1,688 — |} 1,695 — | 
{ i 
. | 
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} “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1880, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
or the same period of the Fourteen Previous Years. 








































































































| ‘Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
1 Average Fourte Average Fourt 
qa : 1880. broaes weak 1880. previous Years. Sailing Vessels. 
{ umber ae Maniber. Pa Number Hier, Number. a ace 
| OSes Sey meeeeer eee 
| 
| 21 Pot 15 O76 16 C7 13 0°33 1. Missing 
| 2. Abandoned— 
9] 056 12°) [0°61 5S: [) ata 27 | 0°69 Recovered 
| 26 1°62 34, 1°78 118 2°o1 94 2°43 Lost 
f 35 eas 46 | 2°39 176 | 4°04 12M |} | g402 Total 
| 3. Collision— 
j 101 6°31 115 5°95 150 3°44 183 Pie ety Not damaged 
} 2383 | 14°55 || 246 | 12°76 | 379] 8-69 || 406 | 1049 Damaged 
| - 38 2°37 33 1°40 46 1°06 50 1°28 Sunk 
| 372 | 23°23 394 | 20°41 575 | 13°19 639 | 16°50 Total 
dy. 
d eee Eee rn nee tee es ee be im ane we SSS 
] : : i j 4, Sinking from causes 
] 67 | 4°19 67 | 3°45 TO} 13°88 code eae other than collision 
i ; 5. Stranded— 
| 260 | 16°24 291 | 15°06 529 | 12°13 480 | 12°39 Got off 
| 158 9°87 183 9°49 536 | 12°30 435 | 11°23 Not got off 
| , ; ; t Subsequent fate not re- 
| 53 a 45 2°32 149 3°42 LIZ | 13°02 ported 
| 471 | 29°42 519 | 26°87 1,214) 27°85 ||1,0382 | 26°64 Total 
_ — Ag 8 ( Ao°1s — — Db } Po. 6. Capture 
= pet 1) oes = Has Lt f07o% 7. Piracy 
= 83! 2°06 31 1°63 Al 0°94 41 I‘IO 8. Burnt or on fire 
m 57 | 3°56 39 the: LOT pha e 2 ie ba°Gt 9. Dismasted or disabled 
| : P ‘ , 10. Jettison of cargo 
} 31] 194 30 | 1°59 52) 1°19 OP 715° under deck 
| 10 0°62 22 I°I4 174: 3°99 97 i et a 130 Or oF Oe oe 
| 156 9°74 -242 | 12°51 395 9°06 400 | 10°32 12. Leaky 
; : i hae } 13. Loss of anchors or 
22 | 37 49 2°54 219 5°02 214 aie ra 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
23 | 1°44 48) Fast 49°) Fi-E2 BAAR I 74 casualty to crew, or 


refusing duty 


: Qs ‘ we 15. Ship damaged, loss of 
| 303 | 18°93 359 } 78°61 41,097 | 25°17 885 | 22°86 Balwatke: teilaees 











_ 6 0°29 14 0°32 13 0°33 16. Water-logged 
}ieol| — |/1931} — |4359| — 3878) — Number of casualties 
. 1,562 ; o— 1,838 — 4,051 — 3,593 —_ Number of vessels 
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4.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers reported % ) 


Compared with the Average Number and Percentage | 











































































































First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
| 
A Fourt Fourteen 
Steamers. 1880. previous Yeare, 1880. “preroa caaal | 
eee Le Number. ee pinber bis eer a 
RS ERT Re ye Se ee 9 1°04 4 0°69 =a 
2, Abandoned— 
Recovered ......cs0eseeee+ =< = — _ — i 
«PS FOR ORS. Se rn a 1 O12 1 Ona 1 oz 
Total 226 corse 1 aNd 2 O17 1 0°28 if 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged ............ 130 15°07 79 14°58 65 16°29 ff 
DAM AOC mIGGL .<..1ssonseee 118 13°67 71 10°42 50 | 12°33 
REL CD aes 27) eee 15 1°74 6 0°69 4 182 
Total tater sie 263 30°48 156 25°69 119 29°74) 
4. Sinking from causes 
other than mane 4 97 HH ig :? 4 A 
RR Se a } 
§. Stranded— 
GOO M Ee ie Gio cscpcseasenes 184, 21°32 108 23°96 93 23°12 
Notigotioff), 2...5.......05: 18 2°08 20 2°08 15 3°68 ff 
Subsequent fate not 3 : 6 : 4 ; 
reported. ....:..1.... 0°35 8D oor Tl 
otal fate a-i..+..-2: 205 22606 134 26°56 111 27°71 Fl 
OG uCADUTILO sates ceriicceanegucrnes: — —_ — an mes Bhs, 
MRE LPOCY “oicsoteeseM ere eS tge fs. aA 8 ae = a5 es 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ 14 1702 12 BE 26 13 3718 FY 
9, Dismasted or disabled...) 2 0°23 5 0°87 3 0°66 FI 
10. Jettison of cargo , } 
under deck ............ } 26 394 10 95 9 2°26 
11. Jettison of deckloador ; 
washed Seabed t 14 1°62 5 0°87 2 0°43 ff 
LZ, MIORKY s.50.6inr seer anor anne 16 1°85 14 2°08 14 2°69 
13. Loss of anchors or | 
CLC AS 2 | 139 | 8 o35 | 8 | os | 
14. Machinery damaged ; , 
ie iortor doula ut cn RS) 13°79 102 20°14. 82 20°36 
15. Mutiny, sickness, | 
casualty to crew, or 5 0°58 6 Ose 4 1°12 18 
refusing duty ........ 
16. Ship damaged, loss of ; j ‘ 
sails, bulwarks, &c. ae 160 | 18°54 7 13°89 32 804 | 
17. Water-logged .........0000. <5 = = foo = 
Number of casualties............ 863 _— 545 —_ 401 _— i 
Number of steamers ............ 831 — 524 —_ 384 — | 


tae 
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“ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1880, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same period of the Fourteen Previous Years. 


Third Quarter. 
























































4] 
1880. Previous Years. 
umber. Baik Number. Beatie 
: 2 0°30 cae 
— 
i 
a 
aus — 1 
4119 17°60 81 
| 99 14°65 62 
a 61 1°63 7 
7229 | 33°88 || 150 
| 16} 2°37 9 
F: 
| 152 22°48 92 
| 15 aes 17 
‘I 
| 8 1°18 3 
i 175 | 25°88 || 111 
: 
b al O°1s Fast 
| 19 2°81 12 
' 2 0°30 3 
; 10 1°48 7 
4 
; +f ager 2 
| 15 2622 8 
1 7 1°03 3 
120 he We 88 





Fourth Quarter. 





Average Fourteen 

































Number. 





1880. 


Per- 
centage. 


28 


176% 
3°36, 
0°65 


21°62 








Average Fourteen 


Previous Years. 


Number. 





2 











112 
89 





209 





16 

















Per- 
centage. 


O32 








16°57 
13°08 
12a 


30°96 


2°26 
1°22 


16°68 
0°72 


13°91 





Steamers. 


1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


4. Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not re- 
| ported 


Total 


6. Capture 

7. Piracy 

8. Burnt or on fire 
9. Dismasted or disabled 
0 


10. Jettison of cargo 
{ under deck 
f11. Jettison of deckload or 
1 washed overboard 
12. Leaky 
13. Loss of anchors or 
chains 


. Machinery damaged 
or short of coals 
. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 
Ship damaged, loss of 
sails, bulwarks, &c. 


Water-logged 


16. 
‘ye 


Number of casualties 





Number of steamers 
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5.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Ousualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 2 | 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1880, and the respective Percentages thereon, } 
Previous Years. 





Sailing Vessels. | H 





| 
eat SN Se oF 
1880. Average Fourteen 1880. Average Fourteen — | 


| 

previous Years. previous Years. | 
| 

* 


| 

First Quarter. Second Quarter. | 
aa ee | 

| 

| 

| 


Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. || Number.| Per Cent. 

















Results to Ship— 
PD GUAL AGES G Sheen teeseteeseoeacs 368 | 15°75 503 





290 | 17°18 331 | 19°50 


Constructive loss ............ 50 Ppa 50 34 2°O! 36 2°10 


Great damage... 191 | 8°18 302 17 ors 176 | 10°36 


Minor damage ...........40-. 1,144 | 48°97 || 1,407 734 | 43°48 741 | 43°69 


Raised after sinking ........ 14} 0°60 12 TA 0742 10 |\-s0"se 





Not damaged or sania 569 | 24°36 570 452 | 26°78 4038 | 23°77 


UNKNOWN eae 





PPO tL © sup hn caransk ss 2,336 — 2,845 1,688 te 1,695 — 





Results to Cargo so far as 






































reported— 
SA EEE iy ee en 188 8°05 292 144 8°53 169 9°97 
PP Deh Osta egestas. cathe. on 118 | 5°c5 150 83 | 4°92 89 5°23 | 
Ad eave... :snaantnereiecon.~ 0°30 12 2 onan 6 0°33 | 
FLOrWArOed. i. \euctcamyt cites, 17) Vo 8 Z| -o7gt 5.) Oras 
Fonte we cceansater es 2 0°08 5 4, 0°24 3 0°16 
TOLL OU o sashnccesenata ree 38 1°63 41 34: 2704 18 1°08 
Otherwise damaged ........ 80 3°42 46 63 li 33 1°94 
Salvage services .......:c00¢ 204 8°73 284 114 6:35 151 8°89 
Lives— 
Crewe SAV Cd. & 11.0: scepsncrantear: 246 | 10°53 272 185 | 10°96 165 | boty 
Crews drowned. ..,...........-- 40 Orr 29 25 1°48 22 1°32 
—_——e | | ee ee 
Lives lost so far as re- 
ported (in both ships 365 — 461 289 — 490 — 
and steamcrs) .......... 

















‘ 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd's 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Fourteen 


Sailing Vessels. 


Third Quarter. - Fourth Quarter. 


Average Fourteen Average Fourteen 
1880. previous Years. 1880. previous Years. 





.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. |Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. 











Results to Ship— 
20°68 B25 |) 17°67 860 | 21°23 686 | 19°10 Total loss 








1 mee} 1°73 37 | 2°02 | 81} 0°76 42 | 1°16 Constructive loss 


{ 1382 | 845 210 | 11°40 446 | 11°01 403 | 11°21 Great damage | 
| 650 | 41°61 811 | 44°12 41,847 | 45°59 || 1,687 | 46°96 Minor damage 





























| 
q 
} ety O51 Pal oto) 14 | 0°35 10°} 0728 Raised after sinking 
j 
| 422 | 24°02 447 | 24°29 SEO kot a6 765 | 21-29 Not damaged or results 
Al unknown 
| 
1,562 ool etd ia al 0 a pela sce Sg ee Total 
4 
i SS Ol Sere us Se SSLEERENE AT seemed 
f Results to Cargo so far as 
| reported— 
| 162 | 10°37 167 | Bee 1367 | -9°06 330 | 9gt1g | All lost 
| , | 
| 65 4°16 85 4°65 296 4°3t 210 5°85 Part lost 
7 
J} 4] 0°26 5 | 0°28 ir orks al Coe All saved 
| 
} 3] orrg Dy io 26 3} o'04% a OTe Forwarded 
m | 045 vs ae oni GHG Ts Bl of t4 Heated 
| 17 1°09 16 0°89 53 E°Ft 53 1°47 Shifted 
q] 
} 388] 2°43 34 | 1°88 68 | 1°68 41) 114 Otherwise damaged 
se hn ute emaniae, NaI andl Lammas aan al oa oe sic fete 
109 6°98 161 8°74 334 8°24 328 9°12 Salvage services 





Lives— 
Meloy | 12°61 162 | 8°83 564 | 13°90 352 | 9°80 Crews saved 

















} 22 1°41 3 Ones Al ‘ol 29 | 0°79 Crews drowned 

1 

{ Lives lost so far as re- 
4 237 — 275 — 834 -— 550 — ported (in both ships 
aw. and steamers) 
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6.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, oa 
Last,” during the Four Quarters ef 1880, and the respective Percentages thereon, 


Previous Years. 


Results to Ship— 
Total loss 


Great damage............0.00. 


Minor damage 


Raised after sinking 


j 


eeeerseerovcoeee 


Not damaged or results 
unknown 


Cee eee ereesoecerere 


Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


All lost 


COM ee ee eee reeeeroreroees 


Perret eee e see eeeeesesene 


Beem m ere eeeereeeescooers 
Tee eet ereeeeeseresesees 
Peewee ne eeeseeeeeeceeeoree 


eveceres 


Salvage services 


Pee eoeeecoecsoce 


Lives— 


Crews saved 


Peter eresoecescevese 


Peeeessovocevees 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) .... 
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First Quarter. 


| 


[ June, 





Steamers. 



































Second Quarter. 











1890, «|| Aeugefunte=| aso. 00a 
Number.} Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. ||/Number.| Per Cent. 

50 6°02 40 7°70 30 5°45 
2 0°24 3 0°49 1 0°18 
39 4°69 34: 6°48 26 A973 
378 | 45°49 243 46°34 | 263 47°82 
1 1°92 3 0°64 4, 0°73 
351 42°24 201 38°35 | 226 41°09 

831 — 524 — 550 oo 
28 3°37 17 3°28 18 3°27 
58 6°98 22 4°13 32 5°82 
— oa 1 O°15 2 0°36 
— — i O11 2 0°36 
a — u OV 1 0°18 
21 2°53 9 1°70 8 1°45 
36 4°33 12 2°29) 31 5°64 
54 6°50 40 7°70 46 8°36 
26 4°83 20 3°79 1G 3°09 
9 1°08 4 0°76 5) O'9I 
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aluage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
Jompared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Fourteen 
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a 
I} 




































































Steamers. 
q 
Third Quarter. Fourth 
| Average Fourt 
Be 130. | Serge Freen | aa0. 
INumber.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. |Number.| Per Cent. 
«44, 6°61 31 709 
| . 
—— —_— 2 — 
38 5°70 31 6°44 
803 | 45°50 || 170 46°26 
4 0°60 3 0°95 
Bi? | 41°59. || 176 38°48 
666 — 413 —_ 
20 3°00 13 3°03 
34, 5°10 18 8°81 
— — — o°C9 
es xe 1 pie 
2 0°30 — o"19 
2 0°30 3 1°99 
16 2°40 ual 4°55 
| 48 4°20 34: 6°04 
» 2) pe 15 3°70 
, 
. 3 0°45 — 0°66 

















Quarter. 
Average Fourteen 
previous Years. 
Number.| Per Cent. 
54: 8°16 
2 0°26 
47 33 
282 42°91 
5 feat 
267 | 40°68 
657 — 
ons, 2°86 
29 4°38 
1 o'r! 
1 0°09 
14 2513 
18 2°67 
46 7°05 
22 3°42 
= 0°33 








Results to Ship— 
Total loss 


Constructive loss 
Great damage 
Minor damage 
Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 
unknown 


Total 


Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


All lost 
Part lost 
All saved 
Forwarded 
Heated 
Shifted 


Otherwise damaged 
Salvage services 
LInwes— 


Crews saved 


Crews drowned 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, swpra) 
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III.—Illegitimacy in England and Wales, 1879. 

We extract the following from the last (the forty-second) 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General for England and Wales, 
dealing with the Returns of 1879 :— 

“ Tlegitimate Births —The illegitimate births numbered 42,189, 
being in the ratio of 4°8 to every 100 children born. This is very 
slightly higher than the proportion in the three preceding years, in 
each of which it was 4°7; but with these exceptions it was the 
lowest proportion yet reached, having only been equalled in 1875. 

‘The following figures give satisfactory evidence of the gradual 
and continuous diminution of illegitimate births :— 


Children Born out of Wedlock Children Born out of Wedlock 
to 100 Births. to 100 Births. 

TS4G 50 oer eae scenal cota oe eae: 6°97 1866-7 Oc sho 2 us oe. 5°8 
TE Aine deers hee VEN 6°6 ; | 
?56—60 Ak ee 3. Re 6°5 7175 POCO eres eee weeseeeseseeeeeseeeees 5 2 
PGUSED Hace ccsesievit ssi caer gees 6*4. PTD OTE vost hesi Resets: sake eae ee 4°7 


‘‘The illegitimate rate varied very greatly in different counties; 
and it will be seen that those counties which had been distinguished 
by a high rate in former years retained their unfortunate pre- 
eminence in 1879. : | 

“Tt is manifest that, just as the legitimate birth-rate in a county 
depends in part upon the proportion of wives of reproductive ages 
living there to the total population, so also must the illegitimate 
rate depend, at any rate in part, on the proportion of unmarried 
women of reproductive ages. In order to exclude this cause of 
diversity, a table has been prepared showing the average annual 
illegitimate births in each county per 1,000 unmarried women of 
from 15 to 45 years of age. | 

“Tt will be seen (Table 1) that though this method in some 
cases, ¢.g., Durham, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, modifies very con- 
siderably the order in which the counties come, as ascertained by 
the usual method, yet the county differences are by no means swept 
away, and the two lists remain on the whole much alike. In other 
words, the high rates of illegitimacy in some counties, and the 
comparatively low rates in others, are only very partially to be 
explained by differences in their respective proportions of unmarried 
women of child-bearing ages. 

‘An examination of this table reveals a curious fact in regard 
to the geographical distribution of illegitimacy in the country. If 
an outline map of England and Wales be taken in which the county 
boundaries are distinguished, it will be found that a continuous, 
though irregular, line can be drawn from the east coast, where 
Essex and Suffolk are coterminous, across England to the Bristol 
Channel; and that while every county below this line, without 
exception, has an illegitimate rate below the average, every county 
above it, with only one exception, viz., Lancashire, has a rate above 
the average. Again it will be found that a second continuous line 
can be drawn from the same eastern spot, right across England and 
passing between North and South Wales, and that while every 
registration county south of this line has an illegitimate birth-rate 
below 20°0 per 1,000 unmarried women of from 15—45 years of 
age, every county north of it, excepting three, viz., Lancashire, 
West Riding, Cheshire, has a rate higher than 20:0. Thus England 
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and Wales can be divided, and not very roughly, into three zones, 


_ asouthern zone with an illegitimate rate below the general average, 


a midland zone with illegitimacy somewhat above the average, and 

a northern zone with excessively high illegitimacy. 

TaBLE I.—Proportions in the several Counties of Illegitimate Births to 
Unmarried Women, Aged 15—45, and of Men and Women Signing the 
Marriage Register with Marks. 




















1 4 5 
ee Annual : Ay yet mre a ek 
ojti (8) en an ome 
peut who Signed the Marriage Beginter with 
Registration Counties. arri Mey 
5 SOO) UNNUIINAE Tes 9 eee ee me ee 
Womes : Men Women Persons to 
Aged 15—45, ]| to 100 Men | to 100 Women | 100 Persons 
1869-78. Married.’ Married. Married. 
Surrey (extra-metropolitan) 8°9 11°9 9°3 10°6 
Middlesex ay, 8°9 12°5 10°2 11°4 
LONE BA ey eat Paag eet vaioaqe th IO'l 8°4, ee: 10:8 
Gloucestershire ..............6000 £2°1 16°4, 175% 16°8 
Somersetshire ................ccsseces 12°1 20°6 19°0 19°8 
RPRB OK ot MOE aba aks ossacell ee 12°34 a 85S 8 10°O 12°6 
Mevyorsnivenss. kh. 2.8 12,°9 13°7 16°6 1552 
18/03 TU Cols ils ae oe sw 13°O 13°5 13°2 12°9 
Kent (extra-metropolitan) .. 13°% 15°5 13°6 14:6 
Damsetshire ieee i day £One 15°4 17°6 
NY BPWICKGHING 2 oo)scsseserctar-es 14°4 20°9 26°5 23°7 
ite sedi dahntesntnacn igi nietc i 14°8 20°8 1, 18°3 
Cornrwain ts yee bo Oo Sie eae ee 22°5 26°4 24:5 
Pancaniire:... iL i08..0I8 153 18°7 35°4 27°1 
Werkaiiney? o.54 acesese sav..2p3. 15°4 18°3 13°4 15°9 
Worcestershire .....cccecereee: ea 22°1 24°7 23:4: 
AG LRY Oe ea 15°6 20°3 15°9 18°1 
ENGLAND AND WALBS........ 15°8 17°9 24°4 21°2 
HLT Wr, ee ee a 16°1 Lose 27.6 22°4, 
FRUGIANGSDIVE | cosicrsgscosnssconse0ks 16°2 15'8 tif 13°5 
BLOEPLOLO SIT Oh... cet recaserdeecrany: 16°7 27°2 aa 24°7 
Buckinghamshire ................ 17°O 23°6 23°6 23°6 
Monmouthshire ................6... 17°2 32°2 36°8 384°5 
South, Wales. .....c...cssesceenss 17°3 26°1 41°4 33°8 
Huntingdonshire ................ 17°4 23°7 Agty 20°7 
Northamptonshivre................ 17°8 18°1 19°3 18°7 
Cx Orgdere © 2 ee 18°00 18°6 14°2 16°4 
Cambridgeshire ..............00... re3 25°6 20°4 23°0 
Leicestershire........cccccccee 18°6 18°1 23°3 20°7 
West Riding oii... ccstipasicaees 18°6 18°2 32°4 25°3 
Bedfordshire, 05,215... 00sizsee0 190 27°3 32°5 29°9 
PLORO TOV OBEILO  ocsbeacss wo cxeche-d os 19°3 23°8 19°6 21°7 
UI OLR ert en 20°2 27°5 19°6 23°6 
North Wales's.) 24e. 20°8 261 34'8 30°5 
Northumberland. ................ 20°5 12°9 21°9 17-4 
W estaorland)..i...c.cstsucsassesees 20°6 8'8 11°6 10°2 
Dyricolnshires 2.0: fcc Bees 20°7 16°5 15°6 16°71 
Hast Riding (with York) .... 20°9 13:2 20°7 17:0 
Werth Ventre teste 21°2 T'S PD 20°3 
BIRIETIALIS Spee eritelasccr ties dertoeerd: 21°6 21°3 32°6 27°0 
Staffordshire .......cc.cccccsee0 22,°6 32°0 39°2 35°6 
Nottinghamshire ................ 23°1 20°0 28°0 24:0 
NES RE aN 25°O 26°2 20°5 23°4: 
PROM EE Wi ocsev ses uech itr oS 26° 24°5 25°5 25°0 
EH OREIL SOLD seen sategsr van ceonivete: 26°4 16'1 20°2 18°2 
RMI DE RISTO ..i.rsscetdh iste nse- 27°2, 14°6 2.3°8 19>2 
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“In face of this strange and unexpected distribution, which 
seems too definite to be a mere chance occurrence, and yet does not 
appear to admit of explanation by assignable differences in social 
conditions, one is tempted to inquire whether there may not be 
local conditions, climatic or other, affecting the fecundity of women, 
and causing higher birth-rates in some parts than in others. If 
this were so, the legitimate birth-rate should be affected as well as 
the illegitimate, and should show corresponding variations. Are 
they so affected ? Comparing the figures in Table G with those in 
Table I, we have the following results :— 





| Annual 


Annual 
Illegitimate Births Legitimate Births 
aii ae ; per I,000 per 1,000 
Registration Counties. Unmarried Women Married Women 


of of 
15—45 Years of Age. | 15—45 Years of Age. 





‘The seventeen counties with illegitimate ate 285 
rates below aAVevnge.. .:fice..ccsp, sees tees 818 
‘The fourteen counties with illegitimate ta 297 
rates above average, but under 20‘0 .. v7 
‘The fourteen counties with illegitimate ; 
: . 22°6 309 
LALEs BDOVOM OMOr nals: -.p-vtetegeensiets-ctaee 





' “Tt would therefore appear that, when the counties are thus 
grouped, there really is some agreement between the illegitimate 
and the legitimate rates,so far as that, in a group of counties 
where 1,000 unmarried women give birth to a more than average 
number of illegitimate children, 1,000 wives also give birth to a 
more than average number of legitimate offspring, and vice versd. 
But though, when the facts are thus generally stated, the legitimate 
and illegitimate rates may be said to vary together, the proportions 
in which they vary in the three groups of counties are utterly 
different. If the legitimate rates varied in the same proportions as 
the illegitimate, which would be the necessary result on the hypo- 
thesis that the variations had one common cause, instead of being 
as they are in the proportions of 285, 297, 309, they would be in the 
proportions of 285, 382, 488. The hypothesis, then, that the curious 
geographical distribution of illegitimacy is explicable in more than 
the most trifling degree by some local condition, climatic or the like, 
affecting the fecundity of women, may be dismissed. 

“ Among the differences in social conditions in different districts 
are two which might reasonably be expected to exercise a potent 
influence on the illegitimate rate; namely, the urban or rural 
character of the district, and the degree in which elementary 
education is diffused through the population. 

“As regards the effect of town life, as opposed to vountry life, 
it will be noticed that London and the immediately adjoining 
counties have the lowest rates of illegitimacy ; and when to this 
fact is also added the further facts that Warwickshire and still 
more notably, Lancashire have exceptionally low rates, as compared 
with other counties in the same latitudes, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that such large towns as London, Birmingham, 


* 
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Liverpool, Manchester, exercise some influence by which illegiti- 
macy is kept down; and as such towns can scarcely be assumed to 
be seats of exceptionally high morality, it is probable that the 
explanation lies in the fact, that the unrestrained passions which in 
other districts result in illegitimate offspring are in these large 
towns diverted into the channel of barren prostitution. Very 
possibly, were accurate statistics of this social evil procurable, the 
apparently contradictory evidence borne by some other districts, 
with populations in larger proportions of urban character, might 
find some explanation. Moreover, it is probable that a considerable 
proportion of illegitimate children are the offspring of country 
girls who have gone into domestic service in towns, and have there 
been seduced; and such girls will often return to the country for 
their confinement, and will thus increase the country rate of 
illegitimacy by the addition of births which from their origin 
should duly be reckoned as belonging to the towns. 

‘‘ As regards the effect of education on the illegitimate rate, it 
might be anticipated that ignorance on the part of women would 
make them fall easy victims to seduction; and statistics in some 
measure support this natural expectation, though perhaps not so 
fully as might have been supposed. 


Taste J.—lllegitimate Births in Relation to Education, by Groups 
of Counties. 





Annual Proportion of Signatures by Marks, 


Counties. 
Per 100 Women Per 100 Men 
Married. Married. 





The seventeen counties with illegitimate 


rates below the average.............scsseseee 17°3 ve 
The fourteen counties with illegitimate : 29°5 
rates above the average, but under 20°0 } ag ‘i 
The fourteen counties with illegitimate 4 19°8 
EBLE BOOVO 20%, ecseracenscarsssarecnesntsitoe } nes 





‘“‘ Tt will be seen that those counties, where the proportion of 
uneducated women is below the average, have also an illegitimate 
rate below the average; while those counties where uneducated 
women abound, have high rates of illegitimacy. But when these 
latter counties are subdivided, as in the table, into two groups, the 
anticipated correspondence between ignorance in women and ille- 
gitimacy in children is wanting. There are, moreover, counties, 
and notably Westmorland, which stand high in the scale of female 
education, and yet have excessively high rates of illegitimacy. 
There is, however, another educational factor to be considered, 
viz., the amount of male education. It is quite possible that a 
wider diffusion of elementary education among men may lead to 
the same result as the ignorance of women; for education leads to 
prudence, and prudent men marry later than imprudent men; and 
late marriage is often preceded by illicit connections. The figures 
given in the above table lend support to this view; for the 
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superiority of men over women in the matter of elementary educa- 
tion is very much greater in the group where illegitimate rates are 
highest than in either of the other groups. 

“Speaking generally, then, the recognisable influences which 
seem to have a tendency to increase the number of illegitimate 
births, in proportion to the number of unmarried women, are the 
absence of large towns; deficiency of elementary education among 
women; diffusion of elementary education among men. The 
eurious geographical distribution of illegitimacy seems, however, 
hardly capable of explanation simply on this basis. 

‘* Sev.—The male births numbered 447,914,and were, as always, 
in excess of the female births, which amounted to 432,475; the 
proportions being 1,036 boys to 1,000 girls. It is curious that the 
excess on the side of male births is gradually lessening, as has been 
noted in previous reports. Only twice, namely, in 1868 and 1871, 
was the male excess lower than in 1879, and only on one other 
occasion, 1877, was it as low. 


TV.— Census of England and Wales and of the United Kingdom, 
1881. 


Tue publication of this number of the Jowrnal (for June, 1881) 
has been delayed a few days in order to include in it a summary of 
the Census of England and Wales, taken on 4th April, 1881. The 
following is the preliminary report, of which the Census Committee 
have been good enough to furnish the editor of the Journal with an 
early copy :— 


“‘ At no period earlier than the commencement of the present 
century was it possible to form any trustworthy estimate as to the 
number of persons inhabiting this country; for all computations 
founded on domesday books, on subsidy rolls, on payments of poll 
or hearth tax, and the like, however ingenious they might be, 
involved of necessity so large an intermixture of guesswork, as to 
deprive their results of any substantial value. 

‘‘No proposal to ascertain the number of the population by 
systematic enumeration appears to have been made until the middle 
of the last century. On 30th March, 1753, Mr. Thomas Potter,* 
who sat as member for St. Germans in the House of Commons, 
brought in a Bill ‘for taking and registering an annual account of 
the total number of the people, and of the total number of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths; and also of the total number of the poor 
receiving alms from every parish and extra-parochial place in Great 
Britain.’ This Bill apparently had the support of the ministry of 
the day; for among those whose names appear on the back are 
Mr. George Greville, a lord of the Treasury; Lord Barrington, a 


* « Mr, Potter was the son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a barrister 
of the Middle Temple. 
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lord of the Admiralty; and Mr. Charles Yorke, the Lord Advocate 
for Scotland.* 

‘‘ Accustomed as we are at the present time to such enumera- 
tions, the alarm with which the proposal was received, and the viru- 
lence of language with which it was combated, cannot but excite 
our surprise. ‘I did not believe,’ said its chief opponent} in the 
Commons, ‘that there was any set of men, or, indeed, any individual 
of the human species, so presumptuous and so abandoned as to 
make the proposal we have just heard. . . . I hold this project 
to be totally subversive of the last remains of English liberty. 
: The new Bill will direct the imposition of new taxes, and 
indeed the addition of a very few words will make it the most 
effectual engine of rapacity and oppression that was ever used 
against an injured people. . . . Moreover, an annual register of 
our people will acquaint our enemies abroad with our weakness.’ 
Another opponent, Mr. Matthew Ridley, stated that he knew by 
letters from the town he represented, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
from other parts that ‘the people looked on the proposal as 
- ominous, and feared lest some public misfortune or an epidemical 
distemper should follow the numbering.’ It was further urged, 
that the scheme was costly and impracticable; that it was an imita- 
tion of French policy, borrowed from our natural enemies; and 
that it would not only be a basis for new taxation, but for a 
conscription. Nor was this latter fear probably without some 
justification ; for Mr. George Greville, a lord of the Treasury, in 
supporting the Bill, said that ‘it will be extremely useful at all 
times for many useful purposes; and in the case of a long war it 
will be absolutely necessary. or the usual methods of raising 
recruits for our army would not then be sufficient. We should be 
obliged to have recourse to that of obliging each parish to furnish 
a certain number.’ The Bill, thus supported, passed through all its 
stages in the Commons by large majorities, but was thrown out on 
the second reading in the House of Lords. ; 

“‘ Nearly half a century passed away before the proposal was 
renewed; but when the new Bill was introduced, in November, 
1800, in the House of Commons, it had the advantage of a great 
change which had apparently occurred in public opinion on the 
subject of population. The old fear that the number of the people 
was falling off, and that an enumeration would betray the inability 
of the country to furnish a due supply of soldiers for the army, had 
given place to a new and opposite form of alarm, namely, that the 
people were increasing so rapidly as to outstrip the means of 
subsistence. Among the causes which may be supposed to have 
brought about this change of opinion, probably the most powerful 
was the great dearth which prevailed in the country at the time 
when the Bill was brought forward, much of the time of both Houses 
of Parliament being occupied in the year 1800 in discussions on 
‘the present high price of provisions;’ while a second cause that 


* “ Besides these three ministers, the following members backed the Bill: 
Lord Hillborough, Lord Dupplin, Mr. Oswald. 

+ “ Viz., Mr. Thornton, member for the city of York. 
2n2 
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may fairly be assumed to have had some influence in the matter, 
was the attention excited by Malthus’s. great work, of which the 
first edition was published anonymously in 1798, and taught its 
readers that there were other aspects of the question of population 
than the military one. 

‘The Population Bill was brought in by Mr. Abbot, member for 
Helston, on 20th November, 1800, and passed through all its stages 
without opposition. The enumeration was made on 10th March in. 
the following year, and has been repeated ever since, without 
omission, in the first year of each successive decennium. 

“The recent census was, therefore, the ninth enumeration of 
the inhabitants of this country. 

‘The difficulty of taking an account of the population within 
the limits of a single day, a limitation which is a distinctive feature 
in the method of enumeration adopted in this country, becomes 
greater and greater at each recurring decennial period, owing to 
the rapid growth of the people and the increasing complexity of 
their local sub-divisions. We are, however, pleased to be able to 
report that the recent enumeration was carried out with complete 
success, and without more than the ordinary amount of friction ; 
and we have every reason to believe that the figures, which we have 
now the honour to submit to you, as the result of the operation, 
are as accurate as those obtained on any previous occasion. It is, 
indeed, most probable that, owing to the gradual dying out of the 
prejudices which hung about the earlier censuses, and to the 
increased experience of the local officials in the process of enumera- 
tion, each successive census has been more accurately taken than 
that which preceded it. 

‘The present report is, aS you are aware, merely a preliminary 
one; and it will, perhaps, be well to explain in a few wordsin what 
respects this preliminary report differs from the more detailed 
account, which it will be our duty to present to you at some future 

eriod. 
me The difference is one of quantity and also of quality. The 
preliminary report deals simply with the numbers of the people 
and of their habitations, and with their distribution in place. It 
tells, that is, how many inhabitants there are in the whole country, 
and in the more important of its multifarious sub-divisions, such as 
its sub-districts, districts, its counties, and its municipal, parliamen- 
tary, and sanitary areas, and in how many dwelling places they 
are housed. But as regards their ages, their occupations, their 
birth places, their civil conditions, and all other matters concerning 
which questions were asked in the householders’ schedules, this 
preliminary report contains no information. Neither does it take 
cognisance of the smaller sub-divisions of the country, such as 
parishes, nor, indeed, of some of the larger ones, as the registration 
counties. All these, however, are matters which in the detailed 
report will receive full consideration. Such, then, is the difference 
between the two reports as regards quantity. . There is also a not 
unimportant difference as regards quality. The total numbers of 
inhabitants and of houses in each sub-district, as given in this preli- 
minary report, are the totals furnished to the central office by the 
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local registrars, who obtained them by casting up the entries in the 
enumeration books of their respective sub-districts. The enumera- 
tion books, from which they worked, have as yet undergone no 
revision. The figures, therefore, in this preliminary report are 
based on unrevised returns. But for the purposes of the detailed 
report each enumeration book will be carefully read through, all 
detectable errors be corrected, and a fresh casting of the entries, 
thus corrected, be made. The preliminary totals are rarely perfectly 
correct. In almost every sub-district some correction has to be made 
on revision. The amount of error, however, is usually very small, so 
that for ordinary practical purposes these totals may be used with 
a tolerable certainty of not falling into any serious error. Moreover, 
in larger aggregates than sub-districts, such as counties, great cities 
~ or towns, and the like, the errors in the totals of the individual sub- 
districts have a tendency to correct each other, and to such an extent, 
that the difference between the unrevised and the revised totals of 
all England and Wales, with a population of nearly 23 millions, 
amounted at the census of 187]. to no more than 8,158. 

‘“‘' The error was still more insignificant in respect to the number 
of inhabited houses; for, out of a total of more than 4 millions and 
a quarter, the difference between the revised and the unrevised 
figures was but 85. ‘The preliminary figures, therefore, may be 
used without fear for the larger divisions of the country, and still 
more for the country itself, and it is only in the case of the smaller 
sub-divisions, such as sub-districts, that caution is required. 


“The total number of persons returned as living in England 
and Wales at midnight on 4th April, 1881, was 25,968,286. 

‘This was an increase of 3,256,020, or of 14°34 per cent., upon 
the numbers living at the previous census of 3rd April, 1871, and 
was almost exactly equivalent to the addition of another London 
with all its inhabitants to the population. 

‘The rate of increase was higher than in any decennium since 
1831-41, when it was 14°52. In the two succeeding decades, 
1841-51 and 1851-61, the rate fell, first to 12°65 and then to 11°93 ; 
but in 1861-71 the rate again rose to 13°19, to be, as already noted, 
still further advanced to 14°34 in the ten years just completed. 

‘The rate of increase in the aggregate population of Kngland 
and Wales is almost entirely determined by two factors, namely, 
the birth-rate and the death-rate; for, in comparison with these, 
emigration and immigration have but an insignificant effect. The 
rapid growth of the past decennium was due to the fact that the 
birth-rate was unusually high, while the death-rate was still more 
unusually low. That is to say, the additions were somewhat above 
the average, while the losses were far below it. 








Mean Annual Mean Annual 
Birth-Rate. Death-Rate. 
1841 G1 eM. 32°61 22°33 
PL mind. Pe tasteseetes, 34°15 29°25 
ot Ry be ee erred 35°2 22°50 


27 1-Aly. sels: 35°35 21°27 


‘ 
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“The higher birth-rate in 1871-81, as compared with the pre- 
ceding decade, implies the addition of 26,774 extra members to the 
community, while the lower death-rate implies the survival of 
299,385 persons who with the previous rate of mortality would have 
died. 

“The difference between the total number of births and the 
total number of deaths in the ten years, or ‘the natural increment 
of the people,’ amounted to 3,425,982, or to an increase of 15°08 
per cent. upon the population at the beginning of the period; and 
as the actual increaye, as determined by enumeration, was 14°34 per 
cent., the combined effects of all other movements of the population, 
including emigration and immigration, resulted in a loss of no more 
than 0°74 per cent. in the whole period. 

‘How closely the growth of the population is determined by 
the ‘natural increment,’ and in what small degree comparatively it 
is affected by other causes, is seen in the following table, which 
gives the population and the rate of increase for three successive 
decennial periods, as they would have been, if determined simply 
by the natural increment, and as they were found actually to be on 
enumeration :— 


























. Increase per Cent. in Differ f 
Population. F erence 0 
ffi f : 
Di Netanade Previous Decade. ative 
Increment’ : 
Census Population iis As Increment 
Years.| determined | Ag Actually from determined | getermined Rate from 
by ‘ Natural ‘Enumerated’ | by ‘Natural Enumeration 
Increment’ | Enumerated.} Population. Increment’ | by Actual 
only. only. Enumeration. Rate. 
1861 | 20,188,335 | 20,066,224 1225 ¢i0 12°61 11°93 + 0°68 
"71 | 22,791,234.| 22,712,266 48,968 13°58 13°19 + 0°39 
°81 | 26,138,248 | 25,968,286 169,962 15°08 14°34 + 0°74 





The slight difference apparent at each period was due to emigra- 
tion, or rather to the difference between the number of emigrants 
and the number of immigrants, using these terms in a somewhat 
wide sense to embrace all additions and all losses other than by 
births and deaths.* Neither the actual number of emigrants nor 
the actual number of immigrants can be told with more than 
vaguely approximative accuracy. The difference between the two, 
however, as deduced in the above table, amounted in the past 
decade to 169,962, the balance, as in each of the two preceding 
decennia, being on the side of the emigrants. 

“In the course of the last half century the population of Eng- 


* <<«Hmigrant’ as used above includes: (1) Emigrants proper; (2) Persons 
gone abroad:as travellers, &c.; (3) Persons who removed from England to other 
parts of the United Kingdom; (4) Any persons who died in the decade, but whose 
deaths were not registered at the date of the census; (5) Any excess of English or 
Welsh persons in army, navy, or merchant service abroad, over similar persons 
at previous census. ‘Immigrant’ of course is used to include the opposites cf these 
groups. 

«The return of emigrants includes most of group 1, and also many of group 2; 
but of the other groups no numerical account whatsoever can as yet be given. 
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land and Wales has increased 86'9 per cent. Supposing a similar 
rate of increase to be maintained, the population just enumerated 
would be doubled in the year 1936. Such a supposition is, however, 
purely hypothetical, and we have scarcely more reason to assume 
that the rate of the last fifty years will be maintained for fifty-five 
years to come, than that a similar rate prevailed in former periods ; 
and how far that was from being the case is shown by the fact that 
on such an hypothesis a single pair of persons living in the year 
A.D. 571 would have produced the whole of the present population 
of England and Wales. 

“Of the 25,968,286 persons enumerated 12,624,754 were males, 
and 13,343,532 were females. This gives an excess of females over 
males of 718,778, an excess which would, however, be considerably 
lessened, were the army, and navy, and merchant service abroad 
not excluded from the reckoning. 

“To each 100 males enumerated there were 105°7 females. 
This is a slightly higher proportion of females than existed at the 
previous census. In fact the proportion of females to males has 
been steadily increasing at each census since 1851, having been 
successively 104°2, 105°3, 105°4, 105°7. 

“The rate of increase in the last ten years was 14°16 per cent. 
for males, and 14°50 for females. But the ‘natural increment’ of 
the males, that is, the number of male births minus the number of 
male deaths, was 1,704,144, or 15°4 per cent., of the male population 
in 1871, while the natural increment of the females was 1,721,838, 
or only 14°8 per cent. of the female population. “From this it 
follows that the 169,962 persons who constituted the balance of 
emigrants over immigrants consisted of 138,324 males, and 31,638 
females, and that the increase in the proportion of females in the 
population was entirely due to an excess of male emigrants. 











Males. Females. 
Persons enumerated WW LST Lip rescvcserc Ph ra diserssseccsneecres 11,058,934 | 11,653,332 
Births minus deaths in decade (April, 1871— 
SPARS Ltd h (\peendbe Saba an tclanaalwenaiese ee SECO R ates 1,704,144 | 1,721,838 








Population in 1881 by ‘natural increment’ only....| 12,763,078 | 13,375,170 


























Population enumerated in 1881 ..seisccescesessederesooeess 12,624,754 | 13,343,532 
Difference, or excess of emigrants Sheep 188,824 31,688 
ASTEMAT CATT CRE i evcsve cuaee dedsp aqiayestoana to santo et cssins Sasiden tons 





“The number of families (single lodgers to whom schedules 
were supplied counting as separate families) was 5,643,353, which 
was an increase of 594,337 upon the number in 

‘ “The number of inhabited houses, that is, of houses in which 
any person slept on the night of 3rd April, was 4,833,844, showing 
an increase of 574,727 in the decennium. There were also 380,684 
unoccupied houses and 46,759 in course of construction. 

“The average number of occupants to each inhabited house 
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was 5°37, against an average of 5°33 at the preceding enume- 
ration. 

‘The inhabited houses, therefore, did not increase in equal pro- 
portion with the population. But this is probably to be explained 
by the fact that the houses in towns are, as a rule, more capacious 
than the houses in rural districts, and that the urban population, 
as will be shown later on, increased in a much higher ratio than the 
rural population. 




















Families 
Inhabited Houses. | Houses Building. | 224 Sed a 
with Schedules. 
IS7L ord A prilentrAst..coh 45,259,117 37,803 5,049,016 
BL Alla Nearer tars oventenrs 4,833,844. 46,759 55043,353 
Increase in the ten years .... 5745727 8,956 594,337 





‘¢ T’he increase of the population was by no means equably spread 
over the whole of the country. In 253 of the 630 districts, and in 
986 of the 2,175 sub-districts into which the country is divided for 
registration purposes, there was an actual falling off in the number 
of inhabitants. Hven when larger aggregates, such as counties, 
are taken, there are some in which the population declined, while 
in the remainder the rates of increase were excessively unequal. In 
the following list those counties in which the population rose are 
arranged in the order of their rates of increase :— 


Counties in which the Population Increased in the Past Decade. 


SUILPOY Mutcctcs-conecotrestieoocss 31°5 per cent. | Worcestershire ............ 12°2 per cent. 
Glamorganshive............ 28°6 .. Northamptonshive........ Li'7 $3 
DTU AND dar scharsbs usyabseaa seeks 26°6 sy Berkshire teaver eins rig e2°) re 
PUSSOR dAthencsiiabeansdus B36 ; Hampshire ..........sccsseeees 9°0 3 
Nottinghamshire ......... 22°6 5 Monmouthshire............ 8°1 5 
Lancdshirelstiae:nteiks. a2 i Carmarthenshire _........ 9°9 of 
Derby eiirecucteicseen. os ters % Lincolnshire ..............0 9°6 A. 
Leicestershire. ............ 19°2 4 Gloucestershire ............ 71 3 
XOrksinive «...,.cceiwseveveloves 18°5 sy Hertfordshire............06+ 5°6 1 
Merionethshire ............ £226 ‘5 Flintshire. nadine 5°3 * 
SUSBOK Tite. canon omen 17°5 ” Denbighshive................ 3°6 - 
Warwickshire...........0000 16°2 os D LL OLR ae cortices. meter ee 23 a 
Kent Jucsnndiccsatemeceees pe i Bedfordshire ............006 a°3, a 
Mitldlesex Sy nisi.eet 14°9 3 IN OTOIK irre I°4 £ 
Cheshive ) ifsc cere 14°6 “4 Somersetshire..........0c008 1°2 s 
Staffordshire ................ in A OXSOROSDITO genie °°9 5 
Cumberland. ................. 13°8 * Wriltahivre Gens. sees oF af 
Northumberland. ........ 12-2 : Devonshire ..........06.00000 O's He 
Carnarvonshire .........++. 12°3 ~ Buckinghamshire ........ 2 ie 


“In each of the fourteen remaining counties the population 
declined. They are arranged in the following list in the order of 
their rates of decrease :— 
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Counties ir which the Population Decreased in the Past Decade. 


BOOP OW ALL woh cnenisanassveanies gt per cent. ; Montgomeryshire _........ 2°7 per cent. 
BEAGDOPSIIEO ..c.5.05..5005-scee a4 a Dorsetshire jus aecelcras 2°4 ts 
Huntingdonshire............ 6°4 ” Westmorland ..........0000 vee A 
Cardiganshire ................ 4°4 - | Cambridgeshire ............ 08 - 
Brecknockshire ............ 26 e Pembrokeshire _........ ... 0°2 x 
Herefordshire ................ a i IANO IESOREN: cies carcass ieee: oO'1 Ms 
Rutlandshire ................. 2°9 _ RTOPSHITO je ceraenceteoes OOS Nt ss 


“The inhabitants of the country may be divided for practical 
purposes into an urban and a rural population. Such a division 
can, however, only be roughly approximative; in the first place, 
because the terms urban and rural themselves have no very precise 
meaning, and, secondly, because many places which must indis- 
putably be reckoned as urban have no distinct boundaries. | 

‘*The method of division usually adopted is to select those 
districts and sub-districts in which are situated the chief towns, 
and to consider the inhabitants of these as representing the urban 
population, while the inhabitants of all the other districts and sub- 
districts are considered to be of rural character. 

“The urban population, as thus determined, consists of the inha- 
bitants of the chief towns and their immediate neighbourhood, 
while the rural population includes. the inhabitants of the smaller 
towns as well as of the strictly country parishes.* 

** Adopting this method of dividing the population, we have the 
following results :-— 





. Increase in | Mcrease 
Area . Population ; per Cent. 
: Years. preceding in 
in Acres. Enumerated. 


preceding 


Decennium. Decenninum. 








1851 | 17,927,609 — —_ 


61 066, 2,138,615 : 
England and Wales........ 375319,221 val wns ees 2,646,042 aap 


*81 | 25,968,286 | 3,256,020} 14°34 


(1851 | 9,155,964} = — — 
] 61 | 10,933,234 | 1,777,270} 19°41 











inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts and sub-districts 
which include the 
BRET LOWE, ccsicscesacedacs 


Town Population, ie | 


32184419 9 977 | 3 930,647 11,977,418 | 18°09 


81 | 15,444,808 | 2,534,161! 19°63 


Country sn 
7.é., inhabitants of the 

a : 7 0 7 1851 8,771,645 = teu 

remainder of England (Gi tovia.n00 |) 861,845 | an 

and Wales which com- > | 34,134,802 71 | 9,801,619 | 668,629| 773 

a3 


prises the smaller , 
towns and the country 81 | 10,523,478 | 721,859 


ALIS DOB rosnconttvannsnse el s} 














‘‘The urban population, therefore, using the term in the sense 
of the inhabitants of the chief towns only or their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, stood to the remaining or rural population in the propor- 
tion of 147 to 100; the proportion in 1871 having been 132 to 100. 
This change in the proportions was not due to any decrease of 


* «These are the urban and rural populations of the registrar-general’s 
quarterly returns. 
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growth in the rural population, which fully maintained the rate of 
increase reached in the previous decade, but to a considerable rise 
in the rate of growth of the urban population, this rate having 
mounted from 180g per cent. in the previous ten years to 19°63 in 
the decade just concluded. 

“ The rural population, however, as determined by this method, 
includes the inhabitants of a very large number of places, which, 
though not of sufficient magnitude to rank as ‘ chief towns,’ are yet 
of such a size that their inhabitants can scarcely be considered as 
living under rural conditions. It would be highly desirable to 
ascertain, at any rate approximately, what was the number of the 
urban population, if the name be extended so as to include this 
class of persons. 

‘“‘ The recent division of the country into sanitary areas, some 
of which are styled urban and the rest rural sanitary districts, fur- 
nishes the best available basis for such a calculation. 

‘« At the time of the late census there were g67 urban sanitary 
districts, besides the 39 districts within the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, The aggregate population of these 
1,006 districts was 17,648,354, while the population of the remain- 
ing or rural sanitary districts amounted to only 8,319,932. The 
proportion, therefore, of persons living in places which, for one 
reason or another, were considered to be of sufficient importance to 
exercise urban powers to persons living elsewhere was 212 to 100, 
or somewhat more than two to one. 

‘* Among these urban sanitary districts, however, there were 
many of such small dimensions, that they have scarcely a right to 
be reckoned as towns, and these should be excluded from the list. 
The line of exclusion can only be an arbitrary one. But perhaps as 
good a limit as can be taken for our present purpose is one that 
shuts out all districts with populations under 3,000. This would 
leave 770 urban sanitary districts (or 771, reckoning London as 
one), each with a population of more than 3,000 persons. Assuming 
these 771 districts to represent the urban element, and the remainder 
to represent the rural element in the population, the following 
would be an approximate account of the distribution of the people 
of England and Wales :— 


























Urban Sanitary Districts, oe i Aggregate s ipoulatone 

with Populations of Districts, | Population, 1881. | of England and Wales, 
100,000 and upwards .........00 20% 7,696,132 " 29°9 
BO} O0O~T9 1G, OOO ik ssrnrscgery sana nep oo-= 28 1,850,088 he 
BOHOOO—— “KOjOOD bear oesnsonsed 96 2,883,702 II‘l 
19;000-—= 20,000 sscssarieigiiesys 01, --> 160 2,214,366 8°5 
3 000-5 0,000 suche intasentes. 467 2,640,738 102 
Total Urban population...) 771 17,285,026 66°6 
» Rural $3 sat — 8,683,260 33°4 
Population of England and Wales a 25,968,286 100°0 








* This includes the entire district of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which is here reckoned as a single urban sanitary district. 
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“The urban sanitary districts are of such recent creation, and 
were often constructed with so little reference to previously existing 
boundaries, that it is impossible in many cases to ascertain what 
was the precise population at the date of previous censuses, and thus 
to calculate the comparative growths of the urban and rural elements 
in the country. If, however, we assume that the rate of growth 
has been the same for the total aggregates as for those parts for 
which the necessary data are procurable, the following figures will 
represent the respective growths of the present* urban and rural 
population :— 





Percentage of Population 


Population. 
of England and Wales. 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1861.| 1871.| 1881. 











Urban population ....| 12,501,461 | 14,713,316 | 17,285,026] 62°3 | 64°38 | 66°6 
Rural ? ....| 7,564,763 | 7,998,950| 8,683,260] 37°7 | 35°2 | 33°74 


——— 






































pay Cate et 20,066,224 | 22,712,266 | 25,968,286 | 100'0 | 100°0 | 100°0 

“The figures in this table show the increasing predominance of 
the urban as compared with the rural element. In 1861 there were 
165 dwellers in towns to 100 dwellers in rural districts, but in 1871 
the number had risen to 184, and in 1881 had reached 199. 

““There are 198 parliamentary boroughs in England and Wales, 
neither their number nor their boundaries having been changed in 
the past ten years. The facts for each of these are given separately 
in Table VII. It may be interesting, however, to show here in one 
view the growth of these boroughs as an aggregate during the past 


thirty years :— 


Population as Enumerated. 





Year of In Parliamentary Outside 



































Enumeration. Boroughs. Parliamentary Boroughs. Total. 

5 ee ane 7,438,679 10,488,930 17,927,609 
DRE ehh cabrcntnpetrckin ries 8,638,569 11,427,655 20,066,224, 
Py LER ote EES 10,649,997T 12,062,269+ 2.25712,266 
SOUR ci a peters ae 12,269,793 13,698,493 25,968,286 

Increase in Three successive Decades. 

EOL, Vacsccttricrtees 1,199,890 938,725 2,138,615 
GIF LA pe haAca 2,011,428F 634,614} 2,646,042 
SLO Vi y alt ted Sacer 1,619,796 1,636,224 3,256,020 

Inerease per Cent. in Three successive Decades. 

TSOE-—GU oo ccccsosss+ sw 16°I 8:9 I1°9 

shed 1 AY ge rgd So 23°3T 5'6t T¥2 
PRISSL Ae 15°2 13°6 14°3 


+ Between 1861 and 1871 there were considerable changes of electoral areas 
which affected the figures for that period. 





* «Tt must be remembered that many of the districts, which are at present 
urban, would not have been so reckoned in 1871, and still less in 1861, for many 
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“The population of the twenty great English towns, of which 
weekly statistics are published by the general register office, 
amounted to 7,578,815, being an increase of 16°9 per cent. upon 
the numbers enumerated in 1871. 

‘“‘The rate of increase varied very widely in the different towns, 
but in one only was there no increase at all. This exception was 
Manchester, where the population was found to have slightly fallen. 
With this, however, must be taken into consideration the fact that 
the closely adjoining town of Salford showed an increase of no less 
than 41°2 per cent. Taking the two continuous towns together, 
there was an increase of 8°8 per cent. 


The Twenty Towns in the Order of their Rates of Increase in the Past 


























Decenniwn. 
Town ot Sigs Date ee ae ee 
SAILOR St scscetca meats ar 2 21'8 72°0 
Old bam 4+... -prencegoseenaees 34°8 142 53°9 
Nottingham” 1.1.0) 5c..0-8-: SA°2 13°9 52°9 
DiGiCOSbO? fipdic dacs rtedeeroat 2.8°5 39°9 79°8 
LATE RN pe retorts WA 205 24°8 57°9 
Bradford® #.2.iAa oe: 24°4 37°3 70°8 
H e608 (15,2. eee ae 19°3 25°1 49°2 
Shenield «scr: sacuncenees 18°5 29°6 53°6 
Sunderland 2.6 ismschncease 18°3 20°5 Azie 
ORT. Wisees ievesaan eee: 72 161 36°0 
BIPMUIN NAM oF 2.stscra07 16°6 1671 35°4 
Brighton®? chd.u.c-n 16°3 17-5 36°6 
PS PAGEL ge cathotas, pate macesdeoe 13°I 185 34°0 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 13°I iid, 3405 
DP OTUSIRIGWEIL PY. topeessssoans- 12°74 19°8 35 
PAVEXPOOL (Aki Nensccads 12°0 111 24°4 
Wolverhampton............ 10°9 mae 24°4 
INERT IO ID hcsers vance xtorks oceans 9°3 73 17° 
Vela rele ic) Se een eee 9°2 9°8 2,0°O 
Mancheste?............:008 — 2°8 +37 + 08 


* The municipal boundaries of Brighton, Nottingham, and Bradford were 
extended during the decade 1871-81, but all the rates of increase given in the 
above table relate to the populations of the extended areas. 





“ The increase of the nineteen provincial towns in the above list 
was 16°5 per cent. during the last decade, while that of London 
was 17°2 per cent. In the previous decennium (1861-71) the re- 
spective rates had been 1671 for London, and 17:2 for the provincial 
towns. Thus London has increased in a somewhat higher ratio, 
and the nineteen provincial towns in a somewhat lower ratio, than 
was the case in the preceding decennium. 

“ The population of London was 3,814,571, and by itself some- 
what exceeded the aggregate population of the nineteen large pro- 
vincial towns, which amounted to 3,764,244. 

‘“‘ No fewer than 560,311 persons were added to the inhabitants 
places are doubtless included, which at those dates had less than 3,000 inhabitants. 


It may be assumed, therefore, that the urban population for 1861 and 1871, as 
given in the table, is overstated. 
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of the metropolis in the course of the decade, a number exceeding 
the entire population of the largest of the provincial towns. 

‘The population of London has almost exactly doubled itself 
in the course of forty-one years, whereas the population of the 
rest of England and Wales has taken fifty-seven years to multiply 
in an equal degree. The metropolis has thus been gaining in its 
proportions as compared with the country at large; and whereas 
at the beginning of the century out of ten inhabitants of Hngland 
and Wales one lived in London, the proportion has now risen to 


one out of seven.* 


Year of Enumeration. 








Population in England and Wales and in London at the 


Nine Enumerations. 








Persons in London 





England and Wales. London. to 100 in 
England and Wales. 

RM MME Lew ccsssnash ssciccrs, 8,892,536 958,863 10°78 
“AR Cin ak ol Al 10,164,256 1,138,815 T1*20 
SE Ste Rel Rea 12,000,236 1,378,947 11°49 
it Ce aE eae re 13,896,797 1,654,994 I1°9I 
1 ae ee 15,914,148 1,948,417 12°24 
WL bene ee ivareed 17,927,609 2,362,236 13°18 
LG secon tiersecetea ies 20,066,224 2,803,989 13°97 
44 UNS Teena ane, 22,712,266 3,254,260 14°33 
AS A eS 25,968,286 3,814,571 14°69 





“The increase of population in the past, as also in the preceding 
decade was entirely peripheral. In the centre of London is a 
compact area, consisting of ten registration districts, in which, 
owing to the substitution of business premises for dwelling houses, 
the population has for a long period been undergoing diminution. 
The inhabitants of this central area decreased by 7°8 per cent. in 
the course of the past ten years, having also diminished by 5°8 per 
cent. in the preceding decade. 


Districts Decrease per Cent. Wistets Decrease per Cent. 
in oo in NG SEE. OE 
Central Area.t —_| 1961-71.| 1871-81.| 1861-81.} Central Area.t | 1861-71. 1871-81.] 1861-81. 




















St.George Han- f ; MN MEL OLD OP. irks. 2) Sh ion, Lens 
over ne } aa she 4 1 London City ....| 33°0 | 82°5 | 54°8 
Westminster........ ot 9-2 | 11'9 | Shoreditch ........ 14 0°5 22 
Marylebone ........ 15 27 | 41 | Whitechapel ....| 3°0 | 68 9°6 
be UCe ” ......0.5>. Po Lib) 1.1673" Pe. Reaves "7 9:9, 3 
POI Sine css onedees 14°3 | 18°9 | 30°5 the- Hast 3 


+ The number of ‘inhabited houses’ in this central area has diminished by 
6,388 in the last ten years, while the number of ‘uninhabited houses,’ that is, 
of houses not occupied at night, has increased by 3,045. In other words, 6,388 
houses previously used as dwellings have been replaced by 3,045 houses not used 
for any but business purposes. 





‘Round this central area, and constituting the rest of inner 
London, is a circle of districts, all of which have undergone more 


* “More precisely, the proportions were 1 : 9°3 in 180], and 1 : 6°8 in 1881. 
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or less rapid increase, the growth, speaking generally, being greater 
the further the district is from the centre. The population in this 
circle increased 27°6 per cent. in the past ten years, and 28:4 per 
cent. in the preceding decade. 



































Districts in Rest Increase per Cent. Districts in Rest Tucrease per Cent. 
of Saag rsa eee oe aa ae of pueereer es took ba 
Inner London. —_| 1961-71.|1871-81.| 1861-81.) Inner London. | 1861-71,| 1871-81.| 1861-81. 
Kensington ....... 48°8 |. 24-4 “Bec | Poplar cae 46'9 | 845 | 97°6 
LER: cap epee 64°9 | 73°8 |186°6 | St. Saviour, o isha 
Chelsea, .....:...0.0000: 12°1 | 23°9 | 38:9 | Southwark... 7 rt 
Hampstead ........ 69'0 | 40°8 |} 13773 | St. Olave : P 
Pancrag 72. ...... 11°4 67 | 18°83 | Southwark eS \ eae end ec 
Islington. «0.00.0... 37°6 | 82°2 | 81'9 | Lambeth ............ 28:6 DIN | abe 
HACKS Ceci: 50°0 | 49°2 | 123°8 | Wandsworth ....| 77°6 | 68°2 | 1988 
Bethnal Green....) 14°3 57 | 20°8 | Camberwell........ 65°97) 67 6 eG 
Stepney iscsceoecvess, 20 | 1:4 3°4. | Greenwich ........ 17:0 }-30°5-|-62°F 
Mile End Old , 13°3 _, | Lewisham ........ 612 | 42°2 | 129°3 
POW occa toscss ori) 445 | Woolwich*® ........ —2°8 10°1 oO | 


* Woolwich district forms an exception to the otherwise general rule, that 
those districts which increased in the past decade also increased in the preceding 
decade. 


‘“‘ Nor does this represent the entire growth of the metropolis. 
For outside this circle of districts is stillfurther an outer ring, not 
included within the limits of inner London, but only separated 
from it by an arbitrary line, in which the growth has been even 
more rapid; its population having increased no less than 50°4 per 
cent. in the past decennium and 50°8 in the preceding one. That 
is to say, it has doubled itself one anda quarter times in the course 
of twenty years. 

“The growth of greater London, that is of inner London to- 
gether with this outer ring, amounted to 22°6 per cent. in the past 
decade, and to 47°8 per cent. in the past twenty years. 

“ The following table will serve to give a summary view of the 
changes of population described above as having occurred in the 
several constituent parts of greater London :— 





Rates of Increase 


Population in 
or Decrease per Cent. 














1861. 1871. 1881. 186]-71.) 1871-81.| 1861-81. 
Central area... 1,010,962 | 952,529 | 877,782 ]— 58|— 7°8 


Set ees 
Rest of inner ring....| 1,793,027 | 2,801,731 | 2,936,789 |+28°4|+27°6| +63°8 














Inner ri Lon- 
Haba ieee JOS +] 2,803,989 | 3,254,260 | 8,814,571 [+161 |+17°2| +360 


Outer ring ake 418,731 | 631,881 | 949,741 [+ 50°8 |+ s0°4 | + 126°8 


| | 


Greater London........ 3,222,720 | 3,885,641 | 4,764,812 [+ 20°6|/+22°6| +47°8 





“So far, this report has referred exclusively to England and 
Wales, that is to that portion alone of the kingdom in which the 
enumeration was carried out under our immediate superintendence. 


“= 


o 
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By the courtesy, however, of our colleagues in Scotland and Ireland, 
and with the assistance of the enumeration books forwarded to us 
for compilation, by the respective governors of the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands, we are enabled to submit in summary, subject 
to any future correction of the, as yet, unrevised figures, a state- 
ment of the population of the whole of the British Isles on the 
night of the census. In order to make the statement as complete 
as possible, a provisional return is also added of the soldiers and 
sailors, both in the royal navy and in the merchant service, known 
to have been abroad at the date of the enumeration. 





Population on 4th April, 



































Area 1881. : 
; Persons. 
in Acres. 
: Males. Females. 
MO MateG, KINNGO OM 5...<,c0.010dsocosacaces 77,828,898 | 35,246,562 | 17,253,947 | 17,992,615 
Pe slant cess orvccnenaesevervies 32,597,398 | 24,608,391 | 11,947,726 | 12,660,665 
De eer tes eT co cosines stoubeee 4,721,823 | 1,359,895 677,028 682,867 
ICOMOS Svat dt c8 5. aacecctosses oes 19,496,133 | 3,734,370] 1,797,565 | 1,936,805 
EM RRs cig snanucrrecsxurenracsekde 20,819,892 | 5,159,839] 2,522,804) 2,637,035 
eT AN in cena os seanscnivopbile 145,325 53492 25,646 27,846 
Brthanmel Telands u...0.c¢:0c0-s0ress06-s 48,322 847,731 40,334 47,397 
Army, navy, and merchant wm! 242,844 242, B4A un 


seamen abroad 


Poe reeeseecssoeres 





Population of United Kingdom at Successive Censuses. 






























































1821. 1831. 1841. 
United) Kanedom «.y.... esses oe. ode Pe iy fos Raa: 24,392,485 27,057,923 
PASC ARIICL ©, sek wcolnson ssciatas felavensaseutt: 11,281,883 13,090,523 15,002,443 
01 VES ES VE aie onary eoree meet 418,353 806,274 911,705 
“ie OE, LASS Si et ied 2,091,521 2,364,386 2,620,184. 
+ inf le ceaeeniasnaiesy ams acmmepeatal 6,801,827 7,767,401 8,196,597 
BCR Ge OR ETY 8h 2 cite semi oeiees 40,081 41,000 47,975 
Channel Islands °..0.0.0...,tcccccs: 49,427 62,710 76,065 
Army, navy, and merchant 
he tidh broads hehe ha Bie 289,095 aoe 29700 att 
1851. 1861. 187i. 1881. 
Marted Kingdom “As.c.ce.: 27,745,949 | 29,321,288 | 31,845,379 | 35,246,562 
TET ENA (6 Rae anne EA Re eR 16,921,888 | 18,954,444 | 21,495,131 | 24,608,391 
a tice i becs an sagides viens Sivieb 1,005,721 | 1,111,780| 1,217,135| 1,359,895 
ESSE TG Ca Pe ahah ieee 2,888,742 | 3,062,294] - 3,860,018] 3,734,370 
UCL a Re gi pee tone en dient Rapagt San 6,574,278 | 5,798,967| 5,412,3877| 5,159,839 
ene of «Whore Fie tes iit. pees: 52,387 52,469 54,042 53,492 
Ohanrtiel: Islands * iici8...26035. 90,739 90,978 90,596 87,731 
Army, navy, and merchant 
sees sbroad# 5 tae Sa a Ae 212,194 459356 ~~ 242,844 





* The returns for 1821 and 1831 included the army, navy, and merchant sea- 


men at home as well as abroad. The return for 1841 included seamen on board 
vessels in home ports. The returns after that date were limited to men abroad. 
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Inerease or Decrease per Cent. of the Population in Successive Decades. 





1821-31. | 1831-41. | 1841-51. | 1851-61. | 1861-71. | 1871-81. 






























































United Kingdom osc Ey a oe) 2°5 5°7 86 | 10°7 
United Kingdom exclu- 14:9 13°5 12°2 11°1 12°4. 13°8 
sive of Ireland ............ . 
Prplands ea ertiek ste 16:0 | 14°6 12'S...) 1 2'Oy | eho race 
IWalag' sh. catoe Sina ateanat 12:2 F371 10°3 10°5 9°5 117 
Scotlnndecasmets wee 13°0 10°8 10°2 6° 9°7 ee 
EVOL eke sctaear evsinach eaten Geet 14-2 55 |-198 |—-11°8 |— 67 | —47¥7 
ielerce Mian Ser ee. oe 2°3 £70 O:2 oO°2, 3:0 | —I'o 
Channel Islands _................ 26°9 ai 19°3 0°3 O74 | —3°2 
Army, navy, and mer- ee we — oak ln BY 5 
chant Beamon abroad FNS 13°7 ing 





Note.—Where no minus sign is prefixed the figures denote an increase. 





Proportion per Cent. of the Population Residing in Different Parts 
of the Kingdom. 





| sf fe 


1 OEY Cn 0G RP cee hena Piao eR 83°0 |*53'6 | seg | GLO | 64°6 | 675, | 69°83 
INVOICE is dicioseceekomiis ita treater: 3°4 3°3 3°4 3°6 3°8 3°8 3°8 
SLE NEG apne bitrdis ain Ny 9°8 O77, ey ae ae Oe: a ae oy” Ha AO Se Ko) 
PE EOTATUGL this ced eects wirey biesee gntees 33°001.31'8 20a 23-7 6158 a Lee 
MGLOOLGNEEID Rohe Bsc sitcca casein sts Oe 0:2 o°2, 0-2 0°2, 02 Oz 
Channel Islands ................ Orz 0°3 0°3 0°3 O°3 0:3 O°3 


Army, navy, and mer- : ' : P 
phent cennien abroad* \ i< V1 0°8 08 0°9 0°6 O7 


* See note appended to last table but one. 





“‘ The total population of the United Kingdom, as shown in the 
above tables, consisted on 4th April last, of 35,246,562 persons. 
This was an increase of 3,401,183 upon the enumeration of 1871, 
and was equivalent to an average daily addition of 931 persons to 
the community throughout the decade, the daily crease in the 
preceding decade having been 705. 

‘‘ The decennial rate of increase was no less than 10°7 per cent., 
which was considerably higher than the rate in any of the three 
preceding decades, in which it had been successively 2°5, 5°7, and 
86. This gradual rise in the rate of increase in each successive 
decade since 1841-51 was due in the main, though not entirely, to 
the fact that the decrease of the population of Ireland, which in 
1841-51 was at the rate of 19°8 per cent., has become less and less 
in each succeeding decennium. If Ireland be excluded from the 
calculation, it will be found that the rate of increase for the 
remainder of the United Kingdom has been, comparatively speaking, 
uniform.” 
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The following is a list of the tables appended to the foregoing 
preliminary report :— 


sts England) Housns and Popunatton enumerated in 1881 
& Wales t and 1871. 
IT. . Hovsets and Popunation enumerated at each of 
the Censuses 1801-81. | 
III. IncrEasE of InnapireD Hovusrs and of Poruta- 
TION between the successive Enumerations 
from 1801 to 1881. 
IV. 5 Hovusts and Popvunation enumerated in the 
Counties in 1871 and 1881. 
V. ‘ InHABITED Houses and PoruLation enumerated 


in 1871 and 1881 in the CounT1ks and in the 
PARLIAMENTARY Dtivisions of CouNTIES. 
VI. London—Inzastrep Hovusts and Porvunation within various 
limits in 1871 and 1881. 
Via. 33 InHABITED Houses and Popunarion in 1871 and 
1881 within the limits of the Mrrroponis Locan 
Manacement Act, 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 120. 
VIb. + INHABITED Houses and Popunation in 1871 and 
1881 within the Divisions of the Lonpon 
ScHoot Boarp District. 


Vic. i InHABITED Houses and Porunation in 1871 and 
1881 within the limits of the Lonpon Poutce 
DistRicrs. ! 
Vid. ‘ InHasitEeD Houses and Popunation in 1871 and 


1881 within the Tn METROPOLITAN PARLIA- 

MENTARY BOROUGHS. 
VII 1 & Wales InHaBiteD Houses and Popunation in the 198 

') & Wales PARLIAMENTARY Borovaus, 1871 and 1881. 
VIII. a InHABITED Houses and PopuLATION in 1,006 
Ursan Sanitary Districts, including the 39 
Merropouitan Districts. 

VIIa. - InHABITED Houses and PopuLatTion in MUNICIPAL 
Borovucus not co-extensive with URBAN SANI- 

TARY DisTRIOTS. 

TX 3 InHABITED Hovszs and Popunation in 1871 and 
1881, and ascertained IncREASE or DECREASE 
of PopunaTIon in the interval, in the ELEVEN 
REGISTRATION DIVISIONS.. 


X. Fy InHABITED Houses and PopuLaTION in SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ReGistrar’s Districrs in 1871 and 

1881. 
XI. “4 INHABITED Hovusss and PorpuLaTIoN in ReeistTRa- 


TION SUB-DISTRICTS in 1871 and 1881. 
XII. (Islands) Houses and Population enumerated on 4th April, 
in the 1881. 
XIII. ) British ( Population enumerated at each of the Censuses, 
Seas 1821 to 1881. 
XIV. Emigration—Number of Emigrants from the United King- 
dom during the Ten Years 1871 to 1880. 
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V.—The Population of the United States. 


From the New York Review :— 


““The superintendent of the census has so far completed the 
returns of the population as to be able to present to congress the 
total figures for each State and territory and for the larger cities. 
The returns show that the population of the whole United States in 
1880 was 50,152,866 against 38,558,371 in 1870—an increase of 
11,594,495, or at the rate of 30 per cent. 
show the population in each State in 1880, to which we have added 
those of 1870, the better to facilitate comparison; we have also 
classified the States according to geographical sections :— 


The following figures 





New England— 
2 EWA eis has ee 0g hile 
New Hai ps Bire .cshosuss cect trots tan ceatess 
MexIiOne . atts eo ele A ede: 
Massa chi sOGte sets -ucceeus ds <aaeseess cs 
PEC IROULG TI GIAIIEL ce etty eosin escigse nats desoscilewns 
COTMOCEICUti ey ote iinasenccenee< wants see 


Middle States-— 
ENTS WER OTC ere rec reso cawcnre Hoes iancueaes 


» odersey 


wee eee eee ee meteor ee eae sees sees eeeE eee 


Pennsylvania ............... ce N aetr 


Delaware 


Commer cere reese renee eea esses eeeeeeseeee 


Maryland and Dist. of Col. ............ 
Wiest, VAR GSAT i Be ascon cn consszas eas oin 


Western States— 
OIG he eee tr check fads 


Michigan 
Indiana 


PO OOo rere wero res HHOESOH OE HEO ETO EE EE EE HOES 


YUP ERE ee) 


Tlhnois 


PETE TISET ETRE 


WV IS CODSUTT te pet eter tea tir srevasdenrnses 
Mainnedcta . cee kee eee Oe: 


Iowa 


PUTT TTTTETTE ee 


Nebraska 


peer eee eee re meee eee eee Heese Hee PEs sees s ees 


Perce scorer area reser eeeeeseeeeseessrsrseass 


Peete rere emer e ee eeee esse esse seer ness ereeeee 


Poa tere ererersscreceveresesrereeressessesrens 


1880. 





648,845 
346,984 
332,286 
1,783,012 
276,528 
622,683 








4,010,338 


5,083,810 
1,130,983 
4,282,786 
146,654 
1,112,260 
618,433 





12,374,926 





3,198,239 
1,636,331 
1,978,360 
3,078,769 
1,315,480 
480,806 
1,624,620 
452,433 
2,168,804 
995-961 
194,649 








17,424,852 














1870. 





626,915 
318,300 
330,551 
1,457,351 
217,253 
537,454 








3,487,824 


4,382,759 
906,096 
3,521,951 
125,015 
912,594 
442,014 








10,290,429 





2,665,260 
1,184,059. 
1,680,637 
2,539,891 
1,054,671 
439,706 
1,194,020 
122 993 
1,721,295 
364,399 
39,864 





13,006,795 
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1880. 1870. 
Southern States— PERT 
RES ANE oe Safa cn acts Md yet va paar tsae hace 1,262,794 996,992 
Ji Sl eStores aoe i gl AI eli Made ieog 802,564 484,471 
| i Lo 5 ll AM di 267,351 187,748 
Es ON IRS aie $00 ee Med Ea) RPC 1,539,048 1,184,109 
MG DOEUCK V9. Hearty ume esnsAk tds. ie. 1,648,708 1,321,011 
ARIS AO sek cag rcalenid. coves .cbre sel sect 940,100 726,915 
SES et RAEN a tese Bs ice can nso avin cae ates 1,132,592 827,922 
eT OTE cat cr  catecsincsesvasvseceeeses 1,400,047 1,071,361 
South r pluntiligh cto Pen ey Sore aes 995,622 705,606 
RRC EM HOO Vs. .g oct ted co ttl dato 1,542,463 1,258,025 
Dip ae pey. ee red. peel goed caps d-hadece 1,592,574 818,579 
VECO SCRE it TSO, Ree, Senne 1,512,806 1,225,163 
SCE) N Ie a i gre 14,636,669 10,808,397 
Pacific States— 
Caplorniade cena chal deh, 864,683 560,247 
IN ov@Gh 453.0528 1 85. RUT Tsk) 62,265 42,491 
Ores iirirs, Sencar Ath ars acert at i 174,767 91,723 
Doatalyee: Ae 1,101,718 693,661 
Territories «cc... 606,643 271,166 


Grand total, United States .. 50,152,866 38,558,371 





“The increase of population during the last ten years has hardly 
kept pace with what may be regarded as the normal ratio. It 
exceeds the percentage of the decade 1860-70, which, owing to the 
interruptions of war, showed a gain of only 22°6 per cent. During 
antecedent decades, however, the increase ranged considerably 
higher, being in 1850-60, 35°5 per cent., in 1840- 250, 36 per cent., 
and in 1830-40, 32°6 per cent. It will therefore be seen that while 
the increase, within the last ten years, has been numerically very 
large and in excess of all former decennial periods, yet it does not 
equal the ratio of the ante-war decades. How far this relative 
decadence may be attributed to the continued effects of the war, to 
the severe mercantile depression prevailing from 1873 to 1879, or 
to still other causes, is a question we cannot discuss within our 
present limited space. 

“The following figures indicate the comparative progress of 
population in the different geographical sections :— 


















































Increase. 
mae $870. Number. Per Cent. 
New England.................... 4,010,338 3,487,824 522,514 15°O 
Middle States... 12,374,926 | 10,290,429 2,084,497 20°2 
VY GSLGEN. by” akc cade. 17,422,572 13,006,894 4,415,678 aad 
BOULUEHIN Gh oc hcsscseryarss 14,636,669 10,808,397 3,128,272 30°5 
Pacitele st, Ope 1,101,718 693,661 408,057 58°9 
FT OP TUAYEES Pio fon Sottuctotver aes 606,643 271,166 835,477 123°7 
Total United States.... | 50,152,866 | 38,558,371 | 11,594,495 30°0 





‘As usual, the New England States show the lowest rates of 
increase, the gain being 15 per cent. or half the average rate of the 
whole country. Next, come the Middle States, with an increase 

tra 
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of 20 per cent.; which is an improvement upon the next previous 
decade, when the ratio of gain was 19 per cent. The West has 
failed to maintain its former rate of progress. The increase in 
that section is 4,415,678, or at the rate of 34 per cent. This 
increase is about half-a-million larger than that which occurred 
between the years 1860 and 1870, when the gain was 3,914,000; 
but during that decade the percentage of progress was 43 per cent. 
or g per cent. greater than during the last ten years; which shows 
that the distinctively farming class is not expanding in the same 
ratio as it did even during the war decade. The Pacific States 
show a high percentage of increase, viz., 59 per cent.; but the actual 
numerical gain is not important, and is perhaps less than might be 
expected from what has been done to develop that section, the 
increase being only 408,057 persons. 

“The really remarkable feature in these returns is the progress 
in the Southern States. From a population of 10,808,397 in 1870, 
they have risen to 14,636,669 in 1880, an increase of 3,828,272. In 
1870, the Southern States ranked numerically almost evenly with 
the Middle States; now they surpass them by 2,262,000. During 
the war decade, the increase of that section was at the rate of 53 
per cent.; within the last ten years, the progress has been 35°4 per 
cent., which is a higher ratio than has been realised even in the 
Western States. When it is considered how little the south has 
benefited by immigration, while the west has received immense 
reinforcements from that source, this comparison between the 
relative progress in the cotton States and the grain States is very 
striking ; and, accepting the maxim that the growth of population 
is largely regulated by the prosperity of the people, these facts 
indicate how utterly the material condition of the South must have 
been misrepresented and misunderstood during the last few years. 

“ One of the striking features of this increase of southern 
population is the important measure in which the coloured race has _ 
contributed to it. The census bulletins have not yet given the 
numbers of white and coloured population respectively for all the 
States; we have been enabled, however, to compile the following 
comparative statement of race population for nine of the States, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas being alone omitted :— 








1880. 1870. Increase. 

Alabama— Per cnt. 

White le. 661,986 521,384 2950 

Coloured inane 600,358 475,510 2,6°2,5 
Arkansas— 

WIE 2. ssl ieee 591,611 362,115 63°35 

Coloured .. wz spect senses 210,954 122,169 92°5 
Georgia— 

W Hiibe aides ccepeanssewaeaanevenren 814,218 638,926 27°5 

Coloured }.cc. scien cere 9245756 545,142 32°9 
Louisiana— 

WN G0 Ss daca cectpes enter scenes 455,063 362,065 25°6 

Colonred 2 7..aeeece ee 485,200 364,210 a3 °26 
North Carolina— 

White 0 PA 867,467 678,470 27°8 


Coloured Aire. 532,533 391,650 36°0 
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1880. 1870. Increase. 

South Carolina— Fer cnt. 

ALAC sarataaes Umi paeeenre tert 391,071 289,677 g8°6 

MOLOUEP OU c. caicobassiscsesteates 604,235 415,814: Abies 
Florida— 

PEW LEG See, cohol vane, d eee tae: 141,249 96,057 47°O 

GLOUPOD csnsceseysnaensosthcs L25sh7 91,689 37°5 
Kentucky— 

INVLEEO)S. wrote re ackodcneies 1,377,077 1,098,692 25°4 

Coloured fc.casteshevisccses 291,522, 222,210 ny 
Virginia— 

AWERILG SHOR otaxecattirirt.. bat 880,376 712,089 25°0 

CNOMECCL 0 etree omnes eens 631,827 512,831 23° 2 
Total Nine States— 

NTT Sa) on eee eal ERE 6,180,118 4,759,465 30°0 

LOMO UN Oaks eet Mcheatsc&.? 4,186,602 3,141,225 a289 





‘In 1870, the white population in these nine States was 
4;759,405; 1n 1880, it had risen to 6,180,118—an increase of 
1,420,653. In the same years respectively the coloured population 
was 3,141,225 and 4,186,602—an increase of 1,035,377. The ratio of 
gain in the white was 30 per cent. and in the coloured 3°33 per cent. 

‘“‘These facts are highly suggestive as to the future political 
status of the South, and of the coloured element of its population. — 
They also indicate the growing commercial importance of that 
section. Those who imagined that the coloured population would 
dwindle and decay when emancipation threw it upon its own 
resources, may now learn how mistaken were their conceptions as 
to the ‘peculiar institution’ being essential to the conservation of 
that race. Those who predicted that the white population, when 
deprived of their property in slaves and of the profits on their 
labour, would forsake the South and leave it devastated, may 
discover from these facts that the superior race find it quite as 
profitable to employ free labour as slave. We have before us the 
remarkable fact that, so far as growth of population is an evidence 
of material prosperity, the South shows a higher record of growth 
during the last ten years than any other section.” 





VI.—Additions to the Inbrary. 
Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1881. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





Argentine Confederation. 
Buenos Arres. SBoletin Mensual de Estadistica 
Demografica y Médica. Abril de 1881 _............ 
Movimiento de la Poblacion de—durante 1880. 
GO Pps. ~ Maps, BVO. viccsecinencecrssacsnarseersansvrsenrerssoss 


Statistical Bureau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1878. X Heft. Sani-) The Imperial Central 
titswesen und Wohlthitig-keits-Anstalten, Vieh- Statistical Commis- 
seuchen, Brand-statistik, Hagelschiden ...........00 sion 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





Austria and Hungary—Contd.. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fur 1879. VII Heft, 1ste Abth., 
Staatshaushalt, Staatseinnahms-Gefille, Staats- 


schuld. VIII Heft, Vereine, Actiengesellschaften, eels i re Hee 
Bank- und Creditinstitute, Registrirte Erwerbs- und | Saas ae ees 


Wirthschafts-Genossenschaften, Besitz-und Lasten- 
stand. der Realitatem grist seo. svieestnasseenpaps gers cateons setae 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. Hefte I, IJ, VII, 
eet ee pare Hettesl TIL SLY, Va Aouad | ‘The Royal Hun 
un LES ES PAN lie am Pea Aide SSRN aac 18 oe aetinn EO S : sma 5 
Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények. Magyarorszag r aus Statistical 
Egyletei és Tarsulatai, 1878-ban. xli und 571 pp. Ny ae 
Koval Ato. weBinda pest pik tes sce bcesesteren--u cp icsurosoubte che 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Sparcassen-Zeitung. Cur- The Editor 


rent numbers. Folio. Wien ........ renee tee. nee © 
Prague. Kral. hlavni mésto Praha. Current num-]| The Statistical Com- 
DE EU! coc ece ener eet werecestccsers ReeaMoct ak acee ieee mission of Prague 
Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique, 11¢ Année, 1880. xlvi and 386 pp. 
Maps. Mp. yO. motu xel eS; LOSL... 1. .c-cssassrenees The Minister of the 
Exposé de la Situation du Royaume, de 1861 4 1875. Interior 


Pe faee. Pp. sSVOw tee eA RE. 
BRUXELLES. Bulletin Annuel de Statistique Démo- ) 
graphique et Médicale, 1880. 1 sheet .............eee 
Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique Démo- > Dr. HE. Janssens 
graphie et Médicale. Current numbers. Imp. | 
Bay GD PURO Gs itr rcrtsssontineoe sess shall sosaeeoe sr naserenaessars 
L’ Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des \ 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique— 
Bulletins. 2° Série, tomes 1—18, 24, 25, 46—50, 
1857-80. Tables. Tomeiaxx, etidxxiii. Annexe +} The Academy 


pe Asan VO! rec caece ocvinse cosay od caacnc ct se sac cuud Toaeansebecteracteee 

Annuaries. 1845, 1848-57, 1860-63, 1865, 1879-81. 

REATATO)) RASA ee Rec pe Ok ie Mae MD Be Re pt eh SB Ay 
China— 


Imperial Maritime Customs— 
1. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. Nos. xlviiand xlviii, July 
to December, 1880. No. 4. Reports on Trade 
at the Treaty Ports for 1879. 284 and lxvi pp. 
UD EY ghee ie ie be 01 00 Se epee eh eens pene prs t R. Hart, Esq., 
II. Special Series— { Shanghai 
No. 2. Medical Reports to March and to Sep- | 
tember, 1880. Plates and a map ......... eee 
III. Miscellaneous Series— 
No. 6. List of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light | 
Vessels, Buoys, and Beacons for 1881 ................ a) 


Denmark— 

Statistiske Meddelelser, Tredie Rekke. 24¢t og 34ie) 
Binde. 8vo. Kjébenhavn, 1880 ...........ceeeees 6255 

Statistisk Tabelveerk. Fjerde Rekke. Litra D. Nr. 3 
Vare-Indférselen og Udférselen, Handels-Flaaden, > Statistical Bureau 
Skibsfarten samt Brandevins-Produktionen, m.m., i 
aaret 1879 (Commerce, navigation, &c.).  4to. 
KjObenhavn oo... cscseetecesesenerensessscevevesesssessesseveerereees 3] 
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Denmark— Contd. 


Fortegnelse over det Statistiske Bureau’s Bogsamling. Statistical B 
185 pp., Imp. 8vo. Kjébenhavn. 1880... } Ce mea 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 3¢e—6te Hefte, 1881.1 The Danish Political 
SV. ODN DANE a td Dats eamecal Gx subedld taken f Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Canal de Suez, Navigation par le. 2° année, No. 1. 
BuVier 1.0L ares, Lod aes st ..kul ior. sae oda tnlore kx The Director-General 
Commerce Extérieur, Bulletin du. 4° Trimestre, of Statistics 
BD oie hens sneer ate ise ABER GEN <i «sO NGL tas 5 MISE, VAEIE hans 
France— 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 3 
Législation comparée. Mars—Avvril, 1881. Bt, «sted } MS De Boe 
Ministére des Travaux Publics, Bullotin du. Mai, 1881 { maar ss 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris, 1881— 
Partie Littéraire. Avril—Juin; tome 12 .......0.0... 6} 
y»,  Lechnique, Avril et Mai; tome 12. 8vo. .... The Edit 
Economiste Frangais, L’. Current numbers. Paris.... Cat wae 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 55,58—62. | 
ORIG MUN MCE ALU ec tetee tev anesscagyindisnoabe seeks ones 

Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la. 
Avril—Juin, 1881, et Table Alphabétique et Analy: The Society 
tique des 15 premiers volumes. Imp, 8vo. ............ 


Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, | Imperial Statistical 
Februar—Avril, 1881. 4to. Berlin ow. \ Office 
BERLIN— 
Statistices Jahrbuch der Stadt, 1879. 236 pp., 8vo. ) 
Stufnahme von 1880, (Abstracts.) 12 pp., 4to. .... t 
Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureau’s der 
Stadt; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle | 
und Witterung, &e. Current numbers. 4to......... J 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 


HamBpure— 
aa tiber die Medicinische Statistik fiir 1880. The Sanitary Pee oy 
$OTAMG. | ALOU Er iet teevawigis ns a tonky Siok Ss sot sas oes 
Neues Handel-Archiv. Jahrgang, 1880. xand 228 pp. | Chamber of Com- 
ALTO RO es ca acorns tadnsd Fry arqabasrininianadmectahon odds f merce, Hamburg 
Italy— 


Agricoltura. Notizie Intorno alle Condizioni dell’, pan 
anni 1878-79. Vol. i, viii and 614 pp. Plate, 8vo. 
| 
Annali dell Industria e del Commercio. 1881, Num. 31, 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la Pesca. 
Num. 32, Sui Trasporti di Merci per Ferrovia. 
Num. 33, Legislazione sulla proprieta letteraria ed | The Director-General 
artistica. Legge e regolamenti vigenti in Ispagna r of Statistics 
sulla proprieta intellettuale. Num. 34. Atti del 
Consiglio dell’ Industria e del Commercio. Num. 
34%is, Allegati agli atti del Consiglio dell’ Industria 
e del Commercio. Num. 35. Dell’ Arte Ceramica 
in Roma. Num. 36, Relazione sulle Stanze di 
Liquidazione di Livorno .........cccereeresteures PRs idcisenni se 
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Italy— Contd. 
Annali di Statistica, 1881. Serie 2%, vols. xx, xxi, 
KILL © AKLV «sargsrservnssonedevoneeaccentvees Iusvate cee eten coe maPeCenEr ae 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. Anno 1881. 155 e 
GOG Pp. WHSVO. OMA Le, ka, emvensndercaseemrecences become crete tale 
Atti Parlamentari. Sessione 1880. Camera dei Depu- 
tati. Riforma della legge elettorale politica, Vols. 
Lieto. PEBBLE 5 oo lekies tut yanae te eobabateenetotccet er tipace rs 
Atti Parlamentari. Camera dei Deputati. Censi- 
mento Generale della Popolazione del Regno. 8 pp., 
AGO MB BBL AAR. sp: CORN setenvnn stterbe. Mertee ert ce 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. i, fasc. 1. 
Proemio del Presidente. 37 pp. 4to. 1881............ 
Banques d’Emission. Statistique Internationale des. 
Russie., 59 pp. 440. Rome; 1881 ei es 
Bilanci Comunali. Anno xvii. 1879. lxxxvi e 205 pp. 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. Current numbers. Imp. 8vo. 1881 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. No.12, anno xi; Nos. 1, 2,3, 
AVNO RIL. NID. (BVO, LSB oC el sveessiseontesenodensdat se 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. No.6, 
BO XA OLIN DP O ad ues cowoss senien wen oge torah erie 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. No. 6, Anno v. : “Ce 
1880; No.1, anno vi. 1881 Imp. 870. vss . Te ee 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. Nos. 7 e 9—15, 
PANG A AMID AU AGL Wecsss coe scescrsipsesteinr atten uae ee 
Bollettino Consolare. Nos. 3, 4,5, Anno xvii. Imp. 
oh POS Ud Batol Bu 'ocec 1 Sa ES EOP Der SMPTE ORO. g0 ON oh) 
Debiti Comunali. Statistica dei, 1879. xxxiv and 
Dre aa TN) OVO. ¢ AVOWED (52... 525csererccupercooeueneenaremetid 
Importazione e di Esportazione al 31 Marzo, al 30 
Aprile, ed al 31 Maggio, 1881. Statistica di. 4to..... 
Inchiesta Agraria. Vol. i, fasc. 11 (Circoscrizione), 
fase. i111 (Processi Verbali delle Adunanze della 
Giunta.) imm 460. :,, 1881)... a A 
Metalli Preziosi. La Storia e la Statistica dei. 103 pp. 
SVOS PIO A ee Boils poscelicinstaccul esti lrocuc temsaO Ue LGMRR 
Ministero della Guerra. Della Leva sui Giovani nati 
nell’ anno 1859 e delle Vicende del R. Esercito, 
PB7O-B0, PALO TEOMA (0s. ysl ocortosincssssacopniiea vas eseneapestaleta 
Navigazione nei Porti del Regno. Anno xix, 1879. 
Parte seconda, lxe 100 pp. Imp. 8vo. Roma 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
xviii, 1879. Parte seconda ed introduzione. 4to. Roma 
Societa di Mutuo Soccorso. Statistica della. Anno 1878. 
SKI and G45 pis we wares ke. hsseconta,wdevicoe-babedestae Make 
Societa Italiana d’[giene. Giornale della. Nos. 3, 4, e 
5, anno iii. Imp. 8vo, Milano; 1881 ....0.........cccchens iy 
Japan— , 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c., &c., 1878-80. 21 Statis- Macatee Sara! He: 
tical Tables of (folded in paper cover). 4to. Tokio, 1881 non) g anes ry Bureau 


Asiatic Society. Transactions of, for October, 1880, ; 
and February, 1881. Plates, 8vo. Yokohama........ The Poe 
Statistical Society in Tokei, Second issue of the Journal PSO reve 
(in Japanese), Bv0. wioteses ebetvlads Rialdis eae > eed 
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Statistical Society of 


naar den Leeftijd en de Oorzaken van den Dood in teu oehaninnd < 


Netherlands. Statistieck der Geboorten en der Sterfte 
Nederland. October to December, 1880. Amsterdam 

Portugal. Lisboa, Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia . 
de. 2* Serie, N Os: Be Sem LOOM eee tte } The Society 


Russia. Bulletin de la Société Impériale Russe de 


EROORPADIIG. A) ANNES LES Leb atsccstpecedoetiodstsstoreusisoachettactst Plea oe abies 


\ 3 Russian Impe- 
Society 


Spain. 
Carreteras del Estado, que comprende el plan general} 
en 1° de Julio de 1880. Situacion de las. 137 pp., 


RO Camis NEO MIG E ace oaths tusbeeeodoheazensdpssveahovenad cath phe Ce Ores 


Ferro-Carriles en 1° de enero de 1881. 98 pp., imp. et os 
EL ASL Ort cae vtstenat onan gonssevideuszatsonesecceesaUeiassapsoadese 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin dela. Tomo x, . 
Nog) 2401 BB). MEV O nce ah a ne ee tucnteatertctecesn } ee. 
Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norwége. 2° année, | 
EBSO. SOL, Ppig QVOPm MS TISUIRIMEG fc sssses set oontecsostenys sere. 


Norges Officielle Statistik— 

D. No. 2. Norges Sparebanker, Tabeller vedkom- 
mende i aarene 1876. 1877 og 1878. 66 pp., Me 
Syvor ) (Caisses di Hpargye) in thessecditesiceiesespescoecesos contre! Statistical 

Sundhedstilstanden og Medicinalforholdene i eat 
Norge i aaret 1878. cxlix and 383 pp. Dia- 
grams, imp. 8vo. (L’Etat Sanitaire et Médicale) 

Statistique Internationale. Navigation Maritime, 

II. 78 pp., diagrams, 4to. Christiania, 1881 ) 


SwEDEN— 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken for ar 1878 ) 
Riks-Stat for &r 1881. (Budget) oc eecsseeeees 


aa Statistik— 
Befolknings-Statistik, ny foljd, xxi, for ar 





1879. (Population) doa terre, eke en oe ree 
C. Bergshandteringen for ar 1879. (Mines et 
LRA OB). cccg stereo twp taotetane ornarsaceotasee joer sa0ccd 
D. Fabriker och Manufacturer fér ar 1879. 
Chic stride ee teste ee dees v 
E. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel, fér 4r 1879. (Na- 
vigation Intérieur, et Commerce) ................ ay 
Guu Bangrarden, ‘ny. foljdy xxi) f8r 4271879. rath Rew 
CE PIRONS WE carte PAI eas eles vesev es dabees ise 
I. Telegrafvaisendet, ny Foéljd, xx, for ar 1880 
A a Pe ae tes Aor atone Ree to en 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, i och ii, ny Féljd xix 
for ar 1879... (Etat Sanitaire) .......05......,... 
L. Statens Jernvagstrafik, 18 och 18a, for ar 
1879. Map and diagram. (Chemins de 
PO Var, 1 Ms te Meee Aes eettaaieser ter Sosy eosaccee 
M. Postverket 15 i 16, for aren 1878 i 1879 
(PORGEE i aeaaraeiiet eis utedodastiasenritorescssssseres 
Q. Skogsvisendet, xi, for r 1879. (Horéts)........ J 
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Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SwEDEN— Contd. 
Officiela Statistik— Contd. 

S. Allmanna Arbeten, 8, for aret 1879. (Tra-) 
wank Pubes Vy desaccaraL9 sake hen gheirees at. teens 

T. Lots- och Fyrinré(tningen semt Lifraddnings- 
anstalterna & Rikets Kuster, viii, for Ar 
1880. (Navigation et Sauvetages) ............ r 

V. SBranvins Tillverkning och Forsiljning, iii, 
for &ren 1877-78 och 1878-79. (Fabrication 
et Vente de l’Eau-de-Vie.) 4to. Stock- 
olin geese: isd Res ay es oo nec e  te ete ae J 


Central Statistical 
Bureau 





United States— 
Agriculture, Monthly Report upon the condition of | The Commissioner 
Crops, April, LSS] 4, ube cca etan. howsiuerser es erm remree ces of Agriculture 


Bureau of Statisties— 
Commerce and Navigation, Report for 1880. 
(Foreign Commerce, Immigration and Tonnage.) 
Ixxii_ and 901 pp. Chart. 8vo. Washing- 


Quarterly Reports relative to Imports, Exports, 
Immigration, and Navigation, to September and 
£0 DecemPer MUSEO Mis. i sckd i. casactbe eee ead ete 

Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 1880-81. 4to. Washing- 


J. Nimmo, Esq., jun. 


Census Bulletin, No. 118. Preliminary Report on 
Glass, for the year ending 31st May, 1880. 7 pp. + J. D. Weeks, Esq. 
BLO. WUE LLLSDUT SLE. 1..iscndss0t dab caaid aa ane teat meee. 


Commerce, Manufactures, &c., Reports of anf The Department of 


Nos. 1—7, October and November, 1880, and 
State 


PAMUATY O-Mey, ABSL. « BVO. cc..0.i.c.ee gue mee 


Bureau of Education— 
Circulars of Information of the, 1880. No. 4, Rural ) 
School Architecture. No. 5, English Rural 
SeODIS Mem LACS EBVO, cpus. ctisnuescctardte comtnene ate mans The Bureau 
Education Report for 1878. Parts 1 and 2,cci and 
730 P)). DIB SPAMS, 9 OVO. «cei, eee pita 
Finance. Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, containing the following reports for 
T880; sexlys andio50 pp, BVO. ...5.-.s ese dere: 
The Six Auditors of the Treasury’ ............ccesceeserneee 
Commissioner Of Custom...........cccscerecerccssserssees | 
> Internal Revenue..............00. { The Secretary of the 
TW OMG MME OWE a secu ccennstsSensntdoonveneecvueasieeerenss f Treasury 
Comptroller of the, Currency ...:0....:.riecssye-eccon «905 
ADIT CCLORIOT AUS PRIMING sss cals ec oesctss cook etapeap erica hee 
Liabilities to Indian Tribes, .......c.cs..j0+-cecaseonteus os 
gg) RUORUSUON Te cos Seite sees 500 nt acl on fddonhinng hee ae 
Treasurer of the United States...............ccccsccseees 
International Exhibition, 1876. Reports of the United 
States Centennial Commission, in 9 vols., cloth j J. G. Blaine, Esq. 
maps, plates and diagrams. Imp. 8vo. Washington 
Statement showing the Financial and Economic IN ee 
Transactions for the four years ended March, 1881 } Va aoe 
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United States— Contd. 
Statement of the Public Debt for February, 1881........ 
Statistical Abstract, 1880. Third number, vi and } J. Nimmo, Esq., jun. 
BR GVOe 1 VVIGIINGLOM, 7.32 nsnccssoseangec-oncerstiegso grease 


Trichine and Trichinosis, Report on, by W. C. W. ; The Surgeon-General 


i { of the Marine Hos- 
Glazier, M.D. wis pp. Plates, 8vo. Washington, 1881. pital Service 


fies Hon, C¥eeb. 


| 


MassaAcHusetts. Report on the Statistics of Labor 
for 1881, xiv and 531 pp., 8vo. Boston.......0......0.... 


New York. Police and Excise of Brooklyn, Annual 
Report of the, for 1880. 128 pp., 8V0. eee 


PROVIDENCE. Report of Deaths during March and 
PATH LOB Lee SVON) aiscbast teetacomtentrececisccitcesisgetesicdssssle } The City Registrar 


American Agricultural Association. Journal, vol. i,| Edward Atkinson, 
BNO ee AION. OVO. | NCW YOLK. LEOD 5c, sise-is.es.ssceesseree>s J Esq. 
American Geographical Society, Bulletins of the. No. 2. The Soc} 
1880, Nos. 1 and 3, 1881. “8vo. New York ........ .. e Mockery, 
Astor Library. Report of the Trustees for 1880. 
EON fe RS ch JN eee «stad aM RS cd TRA h tno doveea ets 
Bankers’ Magazine. Nos. 10, 11, and 12, vol. xv, 4th 
Bericg, New Y orks ESSIT., Mech Fy... 
Medical Herald. Nos. 283—26, vol. iii, 8vo. Louisville, 
| “VESEY cect EN rsa ata) BEEP» ACR Re eae SO a8 
Smithsonian Institution. Report of the Board of The Institut} 
Regents for 1879. 631 pp., 8vo. Washington ........ i cae he ech 
Philadelphia. Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. Parts 1, 2, and 3, January to December, + The Academy 
De DLALCS: csevssnandeates Ma oak fataths wo tenaeastye cone tovteretss 
Philadelphia, Journal of the Franklin Institute of. | yy Tnafitat 
Nos. 3—6, vol. cxi, 8vow-/- 1881] sci Mle il eeeccsteeeses peoe oe Ta 


Wright, Chief of 
the Bureau 


F. L. Jenkins, Esq. 


——— ee ee a ee ee 


—s 


The Chief Librarian 


—— 


The Editor 


, 
: 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Canals, Report of the Chief Engineer for 1880. Maps ) 
PEELE MATIN. coe ec ceshcentsoess fe RS eae Mig stashed ote stiousse 
Finances. Appropriation accounts. Report for 1880 
Geological Survey of Canada. Report of Progress for 
1878-79, with four separate maps. Maps and plates, 
Riera BERILDPOOE: Pct clash clact vas isbendiwoeds ek tad lancensoeasinpab alge hd 
Indian Affairs. Report of the Department of, for 1880 
Inland Revenues— 
Report for 1880. Supplement III, Report on Adul- | J. M. Courtney, Esgq., 
Poration: Of W000 [OB LSI 4 ...56caecsescrecesssosgeetonpentss r Deputy Minister of 
Interior Department. Report for 1880 ..............000 Finance 
Marine and Fisheries. Report for 1879 ............ cee 
meine Heporh LONI LGSO: 1... acca heer: ade cthes os ceestcveorstodetne 
Postmaster-General’s Report for 1880. Parts 1 and 2 
func Accounts for LBS0 2.05, ..senrnsdessccoassonsss MES 
Meubic. Works, Report, for L880 \ois...2<.<sscace- scones crnsadenee 
Rajlways and Canals. Report for 1880 ...........cceee 
Secretary of State, Report of the, for 1880.................. 
Trade and Navigation, Tables of, for 1880 ....... J) 
Fifteen Handbooks on Canada (in general), Manitoba, 
and the North-West. 8vo. 1876 to ie ee i Hi. Hepple Hall, Esq. 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Cape of Good Hope. Acts of Parliament of the M. Kirby, E 
Colony, Session 1880. Folio. Cape Town... er inl ot 





India, British— 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition during : 
1878-79.4 NG pp Olio A I The India Office 
Review of the External Land Trade for 1879-80. | 


BO pp-, Map, LOLO..0....cs.csnrercercessconersesenrecsrsasnsengasscarooevons 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 10, 
ll and 12. January—March, 1881. 8Vo. ......0....0+ 


Monthly $ The Indian Govern- 


Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. 
ment 


Accounts. Nos. 1 and 2, April to June, and April to 
September, 1880. SO. .......-sssrceesocerererersenesees Dang 
BENGAL. Report of the Administration of. 1879-80. 
BLS ANG CORR DP OVO. Waresceveissasesnesatsretareonsurstssecporceeras 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Proceedings. Nos. 2—4, February—April, 1881 ........ 
Journal. Part II, No. 2, vol. 49, 1880. Parts I 
and II, No. 1, vol. 50, 1881. Plates. Extra The Soci 
number to Part I for 1880. (Grammar, Voca- t 6 SOCley, 
bulary, and Specimens of the Northern Balochi | 
NEEL TLARO) «shennan <oatenytteoochesrsnnannescesesere sti taepeetansnoaneaaatys 


Mauritius. The Almanac and Colonial Register for| J. B. Kyshe, Esq., 
ASS1 fyilland 288 pp. BVO. Gcsticsenseecvenmseeesemetucenacte Registrar-General 


New Zealand— 
Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand} 
Institute... ¥ ols. i, VV —-Xab |, Edin oe eee hata eesnaaee tastes 
Geological Report of the Lower Waikato  ........ee 
Abstract Geological Report, 1868-69  .......ccseseeereeeee 
Progress Reports of the Geological Survey, 1871-72, 
1872-73, 1873-74, 1874-76, 1876-77, 1877-78, 
LM Si isa nssnalsssassleratetines teoancemena posers tems eam 
New Zealand Paleontology, Part 4 oo... csscsssssseseseeeees 
Meteorological Reports, 1868-70, 1873-75, 1877.......... 
Museum and Laboratory Reports, IV to XV. ........0 
Marialior Calon ptera i. ..:....-c.cseseoveces decaahoobsageecatprersaz sss? 
MB PRRB OG 51h 35 ochanse-sntencennsachcatgaaceronetareceacetetnet oene Colonial Museum of 
vs DOU ca Fecha. inc csask keborcteveds amohootperncemts ore New Zealand, per 
Catalogue of Land Mollusca .....,..c...scccsssrssstsscresescopesentes | Dr. J. Hector, 


9 


AA ol ts Qe alae to PR eS randy hs Phan ol F.B.S. 
PGEITIOCRCRINALA — sss snnasdeeaseevonsnetiascores cares 

Me PIPER COD 05.05. spysecedcackers vodteetirwat uence 
PHP Via ewe ienc odie Sr ckeierseuadess to aeebecaehnatsessareree 

Catalogue of Flax Exhibition of 1871 ........ccccesseseee 

Official Catalogue of New Zealand Court at Sydney 


39 


+P) 


Hixhilbittonp Ape ee ..eoisr ih oliccsnsceeesingent tines Memeatoess 
Official Catalogue of New Zealand Court at Melbourne 

International Exhibition -'..2..5.00.5.02aieeieles nk Pee on 
NéwinZenlaned bam poo: istic eee eee 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1865. Jurors’ - Reports. 

Maps and plates. 8vo. Wellington .........seseseees 8, 


Queensland. Government Gazette, Supplement to the Recicteare 1 
(containing Vital Statistics). Folio. Brisbane............ CENA ee 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 

South Australia— 
Br istiCal Re PISLOM TOP L879) .5.....cscescnsavsensotelies tucaesseertonsees The Chief Secretary 
Transactions and Proceedings and Report of the Royal 


Society. Vol. it, 1879-80. liv and 191 pp., plates, } The Society 
EOE MATS AIL Ol ge seo Sus iat ee Staeoweelsssscvecivasdsdyesadseisevscveuseire 


Tasmania. The Mercury of Hobart. Current numbers] E. Swarbreck Hall, 
Sratie Summary Tor Wmrope’.i52...).t0,ssdebedasshessicssbeoceet 


Victoria— 
Census of 1881. Approximate Summary. Folio........ 
i Regulations and Instructions for the He Ths Havter* 
Guidance of Persons employed on the Compilation. Gas he we 
NETS) BiRdsih thine tr i A etl Oi apt CR ee a AP Overus crate 


Mineral Statistics for 1880. 54 pp., folio oe. 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, to | The Minister of 
December, 1880. 37 pp., folio. Melbourne ............ Mines 


Statistics of Friendly Societies for 1879 wus The Agent. General 
for Victoria 


MELBOURNE and Suburbs, Vital Statistics of. 1880. \ Rowistrar 1 
TESST aie AO ORR Ue. y oer Oak eae ee © to ee Ae oe egistrar-Genera 


United Kingdom— — 
Diocesan Maps of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. 1880. Compiled by the Rev. D. J. > The Compiler 
Lh AECL AE, SINS Ee hs G0 tel ie 9c Re A 
Chambers of Agriculture. Report for 1880. 14 pp. 
RENO. EMDELLOLS Siete teeter dacdere sect cassis nots caatalncaseats sesnves 
Colonial Office List for 1881. 429 pp. Maps. 8vo. Mu Harri d 
Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Hand- ng Pall Mall 
book for 1881, x and 326 pp. Maps. §8vo. pags dlestbir asp 


Major P. G. Craigie 


seo concere 


Bee eke Wes topss Mave (ons 228.4. asdgans, Ty 
Local Taxation Committee. Report for 1880. 8 pp. 2 ots 
VI LIOTIOLD vcctor ens Netcare ide sak et Major P. G. Craigie 
' Navigation and Shipping, Annual Statement of the, for 
1880, vi and 269 pp., IMP. 460. coeccsce ccssecsesseeseee ae i The Board of Trade 


Statistical Atlas of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
edited by G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. :— 
Pare LV se Cringe yin circuses ah oecene ee Li ton wetet 
Part V, Peor Law and Pauperism.............ccseseees [ eile he ands Fe 
Part VI, Marine (Commercial). Folio. 1880....) ae 
Statistical Tables relating to Colonial and other Posses- 
sions. Part XVI, 1876-78. xi and 554 pp., folio.... 
Trade of the United Kingdom. Statement for 1880. 
MEOA Perera ep ane at Ra tyes eee isc ae ier tacvanidspacdert enn see? 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. March, 
BW ere] PR hit, Be EVR so GeaaR or italy OG mae Ot ee 


A diagram representing—Fifty Years’ History of the The Editor of the 


ESS co TST ee ee a British Trade 
Journal 


The Board of Trade 


England and Wales— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Report of the Registrar- 
General. (Abstracts of 1879.) cliii and 256 pp., 8vo. | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return. Marriages to December, 1880 ; ral 
Births and Deaths to March, 1881  ...........sccessneeeeeees 
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United Kingdom— Contd. 
Bristol Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and Shi 
ping. Bavort PORALSS 1. RVOcian tases pia dices teen 
Census of 1881. Preliminary Report and Tables of the | The Registrar- 
Population and Houses. xii and 125 pp., folio, 1881 General 
Collectanea Genealogica. Edited by C.J. Forster. (List ] _ 
of Members of Parliament, Pedigree of the Gentry, +} The Editor. 
&e., &e.). Part I, June, 1881, imp. 8vo. London... 
Friendly Societies. Reports of the Chief Registrar of, | The Chief Registrar 
for 1879. SEBEL LB ) asset seitaletsnas eaizets Beastie of Friendly Societies 
Local Government Board, Supplement to the Report 
for 1879-80, on the Recent Progress of Levantine 
Plague, and on Quarantine in the Red Sea. viii and 
ZAG DP: NOOR DES OVO.) LOT COD 22st .vnss nego. cosstivar Macetedests 


F. Purdy, Esq. 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in several large towns, Weekly Re- 
turns, with a quarterly summary. Current numbers 
Quarterly Return of the Marriages to December, 1880. 
Births and Deaths to March, 1881 © 0.0... ceseessoneees 
Dustin. Statistical Tables of the Metropolitan Police } The Commissioner of 


Registrar-General 


fOr 1880, <¥i BItd. SS. pp; £01102 -senasres osetia Police, Dublin 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, Die Soares 
Journal of the. Part LVII, January, 1881 ............ y 
Scotland — 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns. Current | The Registrar- 
PUA ORG EM ceece. cece aehe cuag ot nec me emeanre es Phe General 
Quarterly Return to March, 1881.5... cect pecseasevasese 
Epinsurex. Royal Society of— 
Proceedings. Vol x, No. 105,1879-80. Plates. 8vo. 
Transactions. Vol. xxix, Part 2, 1879-80. bites The Society 
226, VAC SSA Sm Mae sem apE e es SURREY SABTAV 7 ce Alea 
Guiascow. Remarks by Medical Officer, to accompany 
Mortality Tables of the City, to December, 1880 .. as Mr leetinmdigoe so 


Authors, &c.— 
Boppy (H. M.). The History of Salt. 95 pp., ihe: hii fAnat Fees 


Aireyitaverny | “Utell 2.) Seaman imei rani FoR Fr cathasre 
Bovursinot ‘J.G.). The Intellectual Development of 

the Canadian People. xi and 128 pp., cloth, 8vo. - 

CD oars Gale Lk OG PEM Voir. s sacs. cescetes sosevgvsccomeuie Meme aoe cee 


Questions addressed to the British and Belgian 
Delegates by. 32 pp., 8vo. London, 1881................ 
CoLpDsTREAM (J. P.). Onthe Increase of Divorce in 


CrernuscHi (Henri). The Monetary nd Bein | 


Scotland. 16 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1881 ................ H 

Cossa (Dr. L.). Guide to the Study of Political) yoo Macmill 
Economy (translated from thesecond Italian edition). hel iGo aP 
KVa as Da cite LOO... scicsssccccvcumbenect enters : 


hen Fifty Years’ History of the Iron Trade. ps eR, Mabsow Esq. 
LOT VeAaNL. kG) Leste ee etree; 2. cs alaguesshass von entasdicenahdagatgaee sone 
GorHLERT (Dr. Vine). Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie } 
(Sonder-Abdruck). Die Geashigaltarerechiodaah alas The Author 
der Kinder in den Ehen. 8vo. Berlin, 1881............ 
Guyot (YvEs). Bibliothéque des Sciences Contem- 
poraines. La Science Economique. 470 pp., so. | Mons. C. Reinwald 
Prarie 188] Gc ci ateeettecs cosctesaontrse Seeiicasa chavo tees 
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Hewat (A., F.F.A.) On Mortality Tables, introducing 
a new Table of Mortality. 11 pp., diagram, 8vo. } The Author 
ELEN Sa Sxo0 BA en et fe Oe eg RO SE 
Hitt (Charles S.). American or Foreign Ships ; 


Which? 44 pp., 8vo. New York, 1881... 8 
Kor6st (Joseph). Plan du Dépouillement du Recense- L 

ment de Budapest. 38 pp., 8vo. 1881.0... J we 
Leeoyt (A.). Le Suicide ‘Ancien et Moderne. viii 

Bud AHS Np., SY0. q Parmer LSB LA cal... tA eed B 
Lovety (W.). Where to go for Help. 2nd edition, 

TGP 4s ZAMOweLODGOR LOGE tis kn. gral ancouieesusiees % 


Meitzen (August). Die Irische Landfrage und die 
Stein- Hardenbergische Gesetzgebung. (Separatabzug 
aus Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, &c., im Deutschen % 
PVeiCne: yO BVO. LeMpzieGhASh ihe ddl Model 
Mounuart (M. G.). Walance-sheet. of the World, E. Stanford, E 
1870-80. viii and 143 pp., plates, 8vo. London... ‘\ veil oS 7h 
Prex (Str H.) Tables on the Trade of the United 
Kingdom with France from 1871-80, and ir The Compiler 
previous Decennial Periods. Folio «0.0.0... 
Ros¥ns (J.). Numero dei Divorzi e Separazioni in 
Belgio, Olanda e Francia. 27 pp., imp. 8vo. Roma, } The Author 


fads Mee ee ats Apna fab Sore We Py bee eee Bee A a ee 
Sryp (E.). The Monetary Conference in Paris and 
England. 24 pp., 8vo. London, 1881 .........0.0... a 


Szyp (R.). Tables of Statistics of Failures in the 
United Kingdom during 1879-80. 1 sheet, folio . 
Smee (A. H.). Suggestions as to lines for Future 
Research. 62 pp., plates and diagrams, 8vo. London, } The Author 

DSS Mace tsa is a ola eatin sas tatenea ibe aegis. Pra dabndaace labeaoh te 

THUBRON (R.). Supplement to the second edition of 

Dock and Port Charges of Great Britain and 
Ireland. viii and 232 pp., maps and views, 8vo. uy 

PGT OT LSS gatotd, occa iscniese Momo nsukn ARCA als cates 

Weeks (J. D.). Industrial Arbitration and Con- 

ciliation...7.pp.,,8vo. “1879.0... 

Pe Industrial Arbitration and Con- 

ciliation in France and England. 

16 pp., 8vo. Pittsburgh, 1879.... 


The Compiler 


- Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 

tion in New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 75 pp.,8vo. Boston, : 

BSGE one UB ek EE ae IN 

A Report on the Practical Operation 


of Arbitration and Conciliation 
in the settlements of differences 
between Employers and Em- 
ployés in England. 47 pp., 8vo. 
iGO TE ey eo eee ee: oe 3 
Wirth (Max). Die Krisis in der 352 pp» Br | 








und Mittel zur Abhilfe. viii and 352 pp., 8vo. 

Perl PL errata Sem rank Toke nngcskigaagensrsesee 
Westearta (W.). The Paris Monetary oD, 

and the Silver Question. 4 pp., 4to. London, 1881 
ZIMMERLI’S Statistical Diagram Chart, a ct Mr 


” 


. Zimmerli 
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Societies, &c.— 
Actuaries, Journal of the Institute of. No. CXXII, 


J anuary 1881 The Institute 
PAGS Te ix cies schns sanee den teeehoas coneaeeons Botha yeedaemeaeae 


Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers........, The Society 
. 8. Jeans, Esq., 
British Iron Trade Association. Report for 1881........ Secretary of the 
; Association 
Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Parts 4, 5, and 6, Phe Tostiiite 
VOUT, FOS L iis. coins eaieys tose a chna es « trode te mae nena: enemas 
Civil Engineers, Proceedings of the Institution of, LA 
1880-81. Part Tiplates, Sv 0. hi.-cc.t bag eles bianpanet ge uae aon 
Eccentric Club, Particulars of the. Part II, 196 pp. 
S90: * London, LSSUh sini. arias ere ath rohan i: Wm. Dawbarn, Esq. 
Howard Association, the— 
The Diminution of Pauperism (1878). 4 pp., 8vo..... 
Summarised Information on Capital Punishment 
(1881) 8 A pip, S80 i Nl, scree. hab enn diseeme deen, The Association 
National Habits of Providence (1881). 4 pp. ........ 
Juvenile Offenders (1881). A Pp. cresscscrcseserseerees 
The Society for Im- 
ee . proving the Con- 
Labourers’ Friend, the. April, 1881 ou ssseseneee TieOks eee Lhe ab 


bouring Classes 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. ee The Societ 
ceedings for 1878-79 and 1879-80. Plates, cloth, 8vo. eo 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of. Proceedings, 
October, 1880, and January, 1881. Plates ................ 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. Catalogue of ] . oan 
the Gentral fiend Department. 329 pp., Svo 1881 t bast ities 
Royal Agricultural Society, Journal of the. 2nd series, ) 
BOUANV LES Dab Ls LOL chaise ska tinea atin eos teehee aint tot 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the. Vol. xiii, | , . 
Battal nthe TROT: ns haa Meee eee acuemtell The Society. 
Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the. 
Paris dsp, BN O,.V0).-Uy, LSSL oe segsccetarodseolevemoarseses 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Proceedings of the. ae 
Disenbar, 1880. Plates, 8vo 7 eee Re ne The Institution 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Sotiety, Proceedings of 
THO. EE ALD Ag MOL SUX se. 50s0iok os cath actin ee 
Royal Society, Proceedings of the. Nos. 210 and 211, 
VOls xox SYN OA 21. erly exit sree Seater ani a eaneens = 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal, vol. xxv, ye 
N os. 109 and 110. 1881. Maps and plates ............ } Punpe 
Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. yee’ 


The Institution 


The Society 
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Social Science Assoctation— 
Sessional Proceedings. No. 3, vol. Xiv  wucccsceseseesees 1 ois 
Transactions for 1880. xlviii and 880 Pp. Marae S The Seca 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


Report of the Councin for the Financtau Yuar ended 31st December, 
1880, and for the Susstonan Yuar ending 28th June, 1881, 
presented at the Forty-Snventa Anniversary Murtine of the 
SratisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House - 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand, London, on the 28th 
of June, 1881; and also, of the Procenpines at the Meeting. 


Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., a Past President, in the Chair. 


THE circular convening the meeting having been read, and the 
minutes of the last ordinary meeting read and confirmed, the fol- 
lowing report was read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their forty-seventh 
annual report. 

In the past year the number of members has risen from 783 to 
808. The result compares as follows with the average of the 
previous ten years :— 





Average for 
Particulars. 1880. the 
Previous Ten Years. 




















Number of Fellows on 31st December ............000.. 808 584 
Life Members included in the above ou... eee 129 87 
Number lost by death, withdrawal or default. ........ 49 34 
BN arr DOLL O Witt CLOG TOES tenn cgashis sous eo eere dsc cecdncevcueseturanle. 44. 72 





Since the lst of January last thirty new Fellows have been 
elected. 

The financial condition of the Society also shows satisfactory 
progress, and an increase in the receipts from all sources in 1880, 
viz., 1,902/.,as compared with 1,698/. for the previous year. By 
reference to the accounts at the end of this report, it will be seen 
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that each item of the receipts, shows an increase on the previous 
year. The chief increase occurs under the head of compositions, 
which item, however, it should be borne in mind, is of a more 
fluctuating character than the other sources of income. The real 
progress in the more permanent sources of income, is brought out 
by the subjoined analysis of the receipts of the Society for the last 
five years :— 



































Average 
Raunt pe 1880. | 1879. | 1878. | 1877. | 1876. | for” 
Five Years. 
et £ £ £ £ £ 
PEVICOROS ies satin ieeeees a5 65 55 41 38 55 
Annual Subscriptions _....... L317 >) 1,000) 1, foe chet .064 tog 
Compositions ......ceeeeeee: 273 126 294 252 168 223 
Journal sales ........c..seeeeeee 202 176 169 151 159 171 
Advertisements in Journal 35 31 17 36 19 I 
1,902) (1,090) 173295 PoOn Mendes 1,674 





The investments of the Society at the present time are increased 
to 3,000l. of New Three per Cents, as compared with 2,700/. a year 
ago. The following is a comparison of certain particulars for last 
year, with the average of the previous ten years :— 











Average of 
Particulars. 1880. the 
Previous Ten Years. 
£ £ 
Balance at beginning of year oi... cccssesseeensencessens 84. 254 
BUG CELERON AL IBOUTCER 20.1) eac-s-stercersn ener 1,902 1,323 
Cash balance atiend of year. ...:.:c..-2+0.demiocesutaleresre: 180 243 
Surplus of assets over liabilities .......0... cece 4,614 2,839 





A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
from the formation of the Society, will further show the progress 
that has been made :-— 


Comparison of Condition of Society at Intervals of Ten Years, on 31st Dee. 




















Year. ae Np aly Income. Expenditure. Me sogleet Liabilities. ee 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1840....| 416 793 800 867 275 53 
°60) 380 703 672 867 396 65 
70 een ey 71 706 788 867 126 | 216 
Os. 403 852 839 1,136 135 214 
80... 808 1,902 | 1,517 2,572 214 180 
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Tt will be noticed that great progress has been made during 
the last decade, the number of Fellows, the income, and amount 
invested, having been more than doubled in that time. The 
following table gives the particulars for each year of that 
period :— 



































Year. | of Fellows, | Income. | Expenditure. | Amount | yisbitities, | , C8), 
% £ £ £ £ that £ 
EST ;..: 431 880 804 1,136 25 290 

72 | 4h 1,112 806 1,322 135 411 

OF Sits 530 1,248 1,097 1,507 135 376 

fea e. 588 Lave 1,491* 1,507 460 62 

LO 607 1,231 1,733" 1,207 216 94 

70... 611 1,438 1,340* 1,207 184 192 

EF hice 683 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 312 

Bay}. ese 746 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 194 

ONS. 483 1,698 52,427 2,283 2.38 84 

80 .... 808 1,902 1,517T 2,572 214 180 





* The expenditure of these years was affected by the heavy expenses incident 
to moving into new premises. _ 

+ The expenditure of this year is affected by the expenses attending the 
alteration and redecoration of the meeting room, referred to further on. 





Confirmation of the steady progress of the Society is found in 
the increasing sale of the Society’s Journal, and may again be 
referred to with satisfaction. The average of the annual sales 


£ 

In the ten years 1841-50 Was ou... cee 56 
» ieee: So. pee 

oe) 761-70 JI Atte teen rer esserereeee 97 

to TS A) WUE Reis AES 1g5 


The amount realised in 1880 as already shown was 202/., which 
exceeds that of any previous year. 


The Inaugural Address of the President was given on the re- 
assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read and 
the members elected at each of the monthly meetings are recorded 


as follows :— 
242 
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Session 1880-81. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th November, 1880. 
The President, James Carrp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Henry Russell Evans. Henry Ling Roth. 

Charles Beddell. George Woodyatt Hastings, M.P. 

Sir R. Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L. | R. H. Jones. 

Edward C. Maddison. Frank Debenham. 

R. Stewart Menzies. Gerard Van de Linde, A.C.A. 

Walter Hazell. George Finlay. 

John B. Gates, jun., A.C.A. William R. Huggard, M.A., M.D., 
Henry Charles Burdett. M.R.C.P. London. 


(a) The President delivered an Inaugural Address, and pre- 
sented the ‘“‘ Howard Medal ’’ for 1880 (with 20.) to 
Henry Percy Potrser, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
for his Essay on 
“The Oriental Plague in its Social, Economical, Political, and 
‘“‘ International Relations: Special Reference being made to the 
‘“‘ Labours of Howard on the subject.’ * 


(b) Dr. F. J. Mouat, F.R.C.S., read a “Note on the Tenth 
*“¢ Census of the United States of. America.”’ 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st December, 1880. 
The President, Jamus Carrp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Colonel E. C. J. Williams, R.E. John Towne Danson. 
Joshua Henry Lamprey. Charles E. Goodhart. 

Sir E. W. Stafford, K.C.M.G. Robert Henryson Caird. 
William Lovely, R.N. George Taylor. 
Frederick Nevill Clarke. Robert Castle. 

E. White Wallis, F.M.S. Thomas Sherwood Smith. 


Mr. R. Price Williams read a Paper on “The Question of the 
‘““ Reduction of the Present Postal i eee Tariff.” 


* The essay will be found in the December number of the Journal for 1880. 


” 
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Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th January, 1881. 


James Hryrwoop, Hsq., F.R.S., Honorary Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Henry Gatty. Frederick N. Newcome. 
Malcolm Dillon. EK. Eltham Johnson. 


George Bishop. Marco Besso. 
: Ebenezer Walker Henry. 
(a) Mr. Wynnard Hooper read a Paper on ‘The Method of 


“« Statistical Analysis.” 
(b) Mr. J. B. Martin, Honorary Secretary, read a Paper by 


Mr. J. T. Danson on “ The Growth of the Human Body.” 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th February, 1881. 
The President, James Catrp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas Robins Bolitho. Samuel Parr. 
Robert Alexander Meyer. 


Arthur Duff Morison. 
R. B. Perring. Henry Maunder Williams. 


Mr. C. Walford read a Paper on “The Number of Deaths 
“from Negligence, Violence, and Misadventure in the United 


“Kingdom and some other Countries.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th March, 1881. 
The President, James Carrp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Rev. Alfred Caldecott, M.A. 


Frederick Brooksbank Garnett. 
William H. Greening. 


Archibald Hewat. 


The undermentioned was elected an Honorary Member :— 
John §. Billings, Esq., M.D., of Washington. 


Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., read a Paper on ‘‘ Temperature and its 
‘“ Relation to Mortality: an Illustration of the Application of the 


‘‘ Numerical Method to the Discovery of Truth.” 
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Sizth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 12th April, 1881. 
The Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


S. G. Goodrich. Francis Henry Skrine. 

Frederick Stancliffe. James Salmon. 

B. Barrington-Kennett, M.A., Robert Paulson Spice, C.E. 
LL.M. Cantab. | R. M. Dobell. 


Mr. H. R. Droop read a Paper on ‘‘ Methods of Electing 
‘“ Representatives.” 





Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th May, 1881. 
The President, Jamus Cairp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Lionel Edward Gresley Carden. | Charles McCay Macdonald. 


Mr. R. Denny Urlin read a Paper on “ The History and Statis- 
“tics of the Irish Incumbered Estates Court, with Suggestions for 
“a Tribunal with Similar Jurisdiction in England.” 





Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st June, 1881. 
The President, JAmus Carrb, Hsq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Richard Knight Causton, M.P. Right Hon. The Ear] of Lytton. 
Right Hon. The Earl of Jersey. Rev. Canon D. J. Mackay. 


Mr. Hyde Clarke read a Paper on “The English Stations in 
“the Hill Regions of India: their Value and Importance, with 
“some Statistics of their Products and Trade.” 





The Council venture to hope that the above synopsis of the 
operations of the past year will be accepted as evidence that the 
work of the Statistical Society is being carried on with unimpaired 
efficiency, and that, to quote the language of previous reports, it 
‘‘ fully maintains the position it has obtained as respects the number 
‘of its members, and its power to fulfil the objects for which it 
‘was established.” 

While fully recognising the merits of the papers read during 
the Session 1880-81, they would call especial notice to the papers 
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of Dr. Guy and Mr. Wynnard Hooper, both of which are of par- 
ticular value as illustrating the statistical method in the abstract. 
On the other hand, the inaugural address of the President was a 
worthy introduction to other papers dealing with questions of 
practical and present importance. 

The success of the evening meetings has been greatly furthered 
by the alterations which have been carried out in the arrangement 
of the rooms, whereby the ventilation has been very much im- 
proved, and the comfort of the readers of the papers no less than 
that of the audience has been increased. At the same time 
arrangements have been made with the Institute of Chemistry for 
sub-letting to them, at an increased rental, a portion of the upper 
part of the premises. 

The House Accommodation Committee has now been dissolved, 
and a vote of thanks has been conveyed by the Council, on behalf 
of the Society, to the members thereof, and especially to its chair- 
man, Dr. Guy, for their exertions in endeavouring to find suitable 
premises for the Society elsewhere. The thanks of the Society 
have also been conveyed to the Council of King’s College, for the 
courtesy and liberality with which they responded to the request 
made to them as to the alteration of the meeting room, and the 
improved terms of the present occupancy. At the same time, in 
view of the short tenure under which the present premises are 
held, the question of securing house-room elsewhere must still be 
considered as one of pressing importance. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P., resigned his position as 
President of the Society at the end of his first year of office, having 
accepted an appointment under the Crown that no longer allowed 
him any available leisure; while the Council wish to express their 
regret at the loss of his services, they cannot but congratulate the 
Society in having secured as his successor Mr. James Caird, C.B., 
F.R.S. The lamented death of Mr. Archibald Hamilton caused a 
vacancy in the Council, which was filled, under Rule lo, by the 
election of Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

The increase of the Society’s Library, and the need of a revision 
of the catalogue, has been and still isa matter under the careful 
consideration of the Council, who will use their best endeavours to 
give to the members of the Society every facility for availing them- 
selves of the valuable books of reference contained in the library. 
The Council are also preparing for publication a library catalogue. 

While congratulating the Society on the continued increase in 
the number of its Fellows, the Council cannot but bear in mind 
that without a steady annual increase, the Society can hardly be 
said to keep pace with the rapid growth of the population, wealth, 
and intelligence of the country; and it is hoped that the Fellows 
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generally will use their best exertions to add to the roll of the 
Society the names of any of their friends by whom the prestige 
of the Society will be not only maintained but increased. In no 
long time the Statistical Society will enter on its fiftieth year of 
existence, and the Council do not think it unreasonable to express 
a hope that by that time the Society will number not less than a. 
thousand Fellows. 

The Society was well represented by its Fellows at the Meeting 
of the British Association at Swansea in August, 1880, and also 
at the Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science in October, at Edinburgh. 

The subject of essays in competition for the Howard Medal 
of 1882 (with 20/. added) is to be— 

“On the State of the Prisons of Hngland and Wales in the 
‘“* Kighteenth Century, and its Influence on the Severity and Spread 
‘* of Small Pox among the English Population at that Period. The 
‘““ Hssays also to present a Comparison of the Mortality by Small 
‘‘ Pox among the Prison Population of England and Wales during 
“the Highteenth Century, with the Mortality from the same cause 
‘“‘ during the last Twenty Years.” 

The Society has had to lament the death of the following 
- members since the last anniversary meeting :— 


Fellows. 
Russell Scott. 


The Right Hon. Lord Belper, P.C., F.R.S. (c) 
James Macgregor Mackay. 

Joseph Thomas Mitchell, M.R.C.S. 
James Hertz. 

James Whishaw (c). 

Archibald Hamilton, J.P. (c). 
Professor W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 
John Whitwell, M.P. 

Deputy John Hawkins Hlhott. 
George Gibson Richardson, J.P. 
John William Tottie (c). 

W. H. Charlton. 

Matthew Henry Marsh (c). 

Daniel Gurney. 

Hrnest Seyd (c). 

James Macdonald. 

John Alexander Hankey. 


Honorary Member. 
His Honour Sir Redmond Barry, Kt. 


(c) Indicates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 
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Of these Lord Belper was an original member of the Society, 
while several had served the Society as members of the Council,:-as 
auditors, or as contributors of valuable papers. 

The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1881-82, is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1881-82. 


PRESIDENT. 
JAMES CAIRD, C.B., F.RB.S. 


COUNCIL. 


Arthur H. Bailey, F.1.A. 

T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. 
Alfred Edward Bateman. 

G. Phillips Bevan. 


- Stephen Bourne. 


Sir George Campbell, K.C.8.L, M.P. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. 

Hyde Clarke. 


Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.P.* 


Robert Giffen. 

Rowland Hamilton.* 
Frederick Hendriks. 
Noel A. Humphreys. 


Robert Lawson. 





Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
John B. Martin, M.A. 

Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 
Frederic John Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Francis G. P. Neison. 

Evan C. Nepean.* 

George Palmer, M.P.* 

Robert Hogarth Patterson. 

Henry D. Pochin. 

Frederick Purdy. 

Sir W. Rose Robinson, K.C.S.I.* 
Thomas A. Welton. 

Cornelius Walford, F.I.A. 

R. Price Williams, C.H.* 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
_ Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 


SECRETARIES. 


Hammond Chubb. 


| Robert Giffen. 


John B. Martin, 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 
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The abstract of receipts and expenditure, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1880, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


same year :—— 


(I.\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1880. 














RECEIPTS. jr 
8. d. 
Balancein Bank, 31st 
December, 1879 a oe a 
Balance of Petty Cash. 816 6 
——_— 84 9 7 
Dividends on 2,4000. ape 
New 3 per Cents... 
Ditto on 2,700J. ditto... 389 9% 9 
— 74:14 9 
Subscriptions received for:— 
BP MATTCATS cases teases £77 14 - 
575 for the year 
SERUM sieve \ 1,207 10 
15 in Advance ...... 8110 - 
Sate 1,316 14 - 
627 
13 COMPOSIMONS is oce<2-co. dts cov opdace 273 - = 
Journal Sales’.........00 £202 - 4 
Journal, : nae 35 - 11 
TNOO ES IM Toitcvepstcct 
237 1 3 
LLISS 19 7 
(Signed) 


29th April, 1881. 














PAYMENTS. i 

s. d. 
PMORN Sassy ecdiee cstsievotor toe £200 - - 
Less sublet ......... 118 15 - 

81 5 

Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 339 16 6 
Journal, Printing ...... £512 16 2 
», Annual Index 5 5 - 
4 a ae 19 8 6 

eporters 
) ee oaks 
ervices 

573 3 8 

AA VETLISING « 2s.s.a50000ecckbacehuadys Ws 53 6 1 

Ordinary Meeting Expenses ......... 2618 6 

ADE RY iisgclscd yeep sguse sp doe ethoan oo cdae 80 5 9 

Stationery and Sundry Printing... 7612 9 

Postage and delivery of Journals, ) 59 10 8 
Gs aaah aves cdan sa mene cases ost: aur y 

6 





Wire and Lights :.2)..¢leccpessespes-eet 10 12 
Incidental Expenses .........:..-s000 50 8 - 
Furniture and Repairs ............06 143 15 3 
Grant with Howard Medal ......... 20 - - 
Howard Medals °....acsscdreonses. stbecs 1 10nke 
1,517 4 8 
Purchase of 3001. New 8 per Cents 28815 - 
£1,805 19 8 
Balance at mace’ 159 17 — 
TOON Stissessseeecsees 
Balance of Petty Cash 20 2 11 
panes L79719.30 
OtalGcesacgerssccrs £1,985 19 7 





“J. O. CHADWICK, 
“ J. WHITCHER, JR. Auditors.”’ 
? b] 


‘“G. Harvey SIMMONDS, 





' 
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(II.)—Batance Surer of Assets and LIABILITIES, 3ls¢ DecEmBER, 1880. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
0 ee alae oa Rok a ene 
Per Accounts for— Gash Balancasy Yai. sicsetatee, L179 19-45 
December number 2,700/. New 3 per Cents, cost ...... 2,072 15 
of the Journal, &e. CEN EES: ‘ 
pot ts ik SS Property: Estimated Value of, 
“ae print- : oF R's viz.— 
Ss ane a te sa aghie 
Stationery, &. ...ccs 11.17 3 ee er ae "Ee al ous 
Advertisements......... aN: es sateer ie ane aa i: - 
. Furniture and Fixtures 500 
Miscellaneous (as 12 2 
Bor LAEL)o. ..5.e0062 7 2a 
2714 2 1 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 75 19 
Balance in favour of the Society... 4,613 11 8 werable (Say cesses: senses tee %; 
£4,827 13 4 £4,827 13 4 











(Signed) ‘J. O. CHapwick, 
“J. WHITCHER, JR., Auditors.” 


“G. Harvey Simmonps, 
29th April, 1881. 





(III.)—Buriupine Funp (EstasuisHeD 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 
31st DECEMBER, 1880. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
d. Be ae Ce 
1 || 1880. Invested as per last Account 
in Metropolitan Consolidated 
84 per Cent. Stock, in the 


name of the Treasurer, R. 


e: 
Amount of Fund from last Account 163 8 





Dividends Received and Invested ‘ 
: 5 9 9 B. Martin, Esq.— 
during the year 1880 AAROA ee : £160 — 8 cost 163 8 1 
22 Jan. Purchased SOUT ee 1 7 4 
15. Dee... Ditto..s.<. 818. : 30a 4 2 5 
fs A ea oer sie £168 17 10 Totaleoncs £165 4 3 SL6S17) 10 





(Signed) “J. O. CHADWICK, 
‘J. WHITCHER, JR., Auditors.” 


“‘G. Harvey SrmMonps, 
29th April, 1881. | 
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“STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


“29th April, 1881. 


‘ Aupitors’ Report ror 1880. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts of 
the Society for the Year 1880, 


*¢ REPORT :— 


“That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books 
with the several Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 
31st December, 1880, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 841. 9s. 7d. from 1879) to have been 
1,985. 19s. 7d., and the Payments (including the purchase of 300l. 
New Three per Cents), 1,805/. 19s. 8d., leaving a Balance in favour 
of the Society of 1791. 198. 11d. at 31st December, 1880. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Inabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 4,827/. 138. 4d., and the latter to 214/. 2s. 1d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 4,613. 11s. 3d. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1880 was 1651. 4s. 6d., Metropolitan 34 per Cents, 
invested in the name of the Treasurer, Rh. B. Martin, Hsq., M.P. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1879 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 783, which number was diminished im the 
course of the year to the extent of a9, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 73 new Members were elected, and the Resignation 
of one Fellow was cancelled, leaving on the list, on the 31st December, 
1880, 808 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwicx, 
“J. WHITCHER, JR., Auditors.” 


“‘G, Harvey Srumonps, 
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The Cuairman (Dr. Guy, F.R.S.) said it was now his duty to 
move, “That the Report of the Council, with the Abstract of the 
Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of the Assets and 
Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1880, be adopted, 
entered in the Minutes, and printed in the Journal,” He regretted 
that the President had been prevented from attending the meeting, 
but he had no doubt it was his wish to be present if circumstances 
had permitted. Im consequence of the President’s absence, it 
devolved upon him (the speaker), without previous preparation, to 
make this motion, and fortunately he was able to congratulate the 
members on the flourishing state of the Society in this the forty- 
seventh year of its existence. They were now very nearly as old 
as King’s College, within the limits of which they might be said to 
be holding their meetings. The college had been just celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary, and in three years from this time this 
Society would, he hoped, be in a condition to celebrate, with equal 
satisfaction, its fiftieth anniversary. There was one point men- 
tioned in the report which was worthy, perhaps, of a moment’s 
consideration: he meant the improved condition of the Society’s 
rooms. It was, he believed, a great source of congratulation to all 
of them—certainly to himself individually—that they had succeeded 
in so considerably improving the rooms in which they met. Many 
complaints used formerly to be made of the room in which our 
meetings are held; but those complaints had altogether ceased, and 
now they had nothing but congratulations on their open and airy 
apartment. Some outlay, of course, had to be incurred in making 
this improvement, but we all felt that the improvements effected are 
well worth the outlay, and that if they were allowed to remain in 
undisturbed possession of these premises for a few years, they would 
be able to recoup themselves, through the additional value con- 
ferred upon them. The members of the Society were well aware 
that their tenure was a somewhat peculiar one. They were tenants 
of the Principal of King’s College and not of the college itself, and 
so long as he (the Principal) was connected with the college, and 
for six months after that date they would remain in undisturbed 
possession. After that time the Council might again have to en- 
counter the same difficulties which they found so serious when 
they recently made an attempt to secure more permanent accom- 
modation. All those who had shared the experience he himself 
had had of this difficulty, must feel that it was by no means an 
insignificant thing to get a good place in a convenient part of 
London suitable for a Society like this to hold its meetings in. 
Something had been said of late about an attempt to move the 
Government in this matter; but he must confess that although he 
shared the feelings of those who would be very glad to accomplish 
this purpose without Government aid, he should look for the assist- 
ance of the Government at least in obtaining a site to build upon 
as a matter not altogether to be despaired of. At present they 
were fortunately circumstanced; for they had, as subordinate 
members of the Government, two past Presidents, Sir Thomas 
Brassey and Mr. Shaw Lefevre; while a Fellow of theirs was 
Under Secretary of the Home Department. If then they had 
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occasion to bring their difficulty before the existing Government at 
some future time, they might hope to show that they had as fair a. 
right to expect the Government to help them to obtain suitable 
accommodation as those societies that found themselves so comfort- 
ably situated in Burlington House. He thought the Society had a 
right to put forward a special claim on the Government in the way 
of house accommodation, because the work it did was a great help 
to the Government, and a direct saving of expenditure which they 
might otherwise have to incur. If any movement were made in 
this direction, let us hope that it would issue in a result as favour- 
able to the public as had attended the application of King’s College 
for the site on which the Inland Revenue now stood. The college 
wanted it for an hospital, and the Government, who had left the 
site unoccupied for I know not how many years, found all at once 
that they had a use for it. If the Statistical Society, and other 
societies with it, were to make a similar application to the Govern- 
ment, let us hope that it would confer on the public the same 
benefit, if they could not procure for themselves what they so much 
needed—fixity of tenure on a suitable site. 
The motion having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 


Mr. Robert Lawson and Mr. G. Phillips Bevan having been 
chosen as scrutineers of the ballot—The Presipent announced, upon 
their report, that the gentlemen named in the printed list submitted 
to the meeting, had been unanimously elected as the President, 
Council, and Officers for the ensuing year. 


The title of the Howard Medal Essays for 1882 was announced 
to be “On the State of the Prisons of England and Wales in the 
‘“‘ Highteenth Century, and its influence on the Severity and Spread 
‘“‘ of Small Pox among the English population at that period. The 
‘‘ essays also to present a comparison of the Mortality by Small Pox 
“among the Prison Population of England and Wales during the 
“« Highteenth Century, with the Mortality from the same cause 
‘‘ during the last Twenty Years.” It was also announced that the 
Council have again decided to grant the sum of 20/. to the writer 
who may gain the “‘ Howard Medal” in 1882. 


It was proposed by Mr. Rowland Hamilton, seconded by 
Mr. H. M. Macpherson, and unanimously carried :—That the best 
thanks of the meeting be given to the President, Council, and 
Officers for their services during the past year. 


The CHaiRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to the scrutineers of 
the baliot, which was given unanimously. 


Mr. J. O. Cuapwick said that as the business for the day was 
now completed, he asked permission to propose a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Guy for the able manner in which he had presided over the 
meeting. In the absence of the President of the year there could 
be no more fitting occupant of that chair than Dr. Guy. Though 
with very much regret many of the Fellows had observed during 
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the past year that the state of his health had not permitted his 
attendance at the Society’s meetings so regularly as in days gone 
by, yet nobody had perceived the slightest decline in Dr. Guy’s 
interest in the progress of the Society. The great prosperity 
that had attended it during recent years, the extension of its 
membership, and he might add without doubt, the great value 
of its investigations, were due in no inferior degree to the 
unflagging care and learned pen of Dr. Guy. He desired to 
call attention to an omission in the chairman’s opening speech. 
When referring to the advantages which the Society would 
have in approaching the Government as applicants for privileges of 
location for the reason that some of its past presidents now held 
office in the ministry, Dr. Guy had not mentioned the name of the 
prime minister himself, who was one of the Society’s past presidents, 
and although he (the speaker) would not undertake to predict how 
far that circumstance would improve their chances of obtaining 
Government aid, inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone, after being for many 
years a Fellow of this Society, had recently withdrawn his name 
from the roll, yet the fact that they counted amongst the members 
of the Government so large a proportion of Fellows and past presi- 
dents in a body so comparatively small, was a point of no light 
moment in estimating the prospects of a successful application. 
The number of Fellows in the Society was now 808 as against 403 
ten years ago, which was a striking degree of progress in numerical 
strength; but he thought he might add that reference to the names 
would exhibit a well-sustained eminence in the Fellows who were 
constantly added to their number. 


Mr. Cornetius Watrorp had much pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Dr. Guy, mainly for this reason, that it carried 
his mind back for a full quarter of a century when Dr. Guy was as 
active a member of the Society as he is now. It was something to 
see one in the chair who had performed, as a simple labour of love, 
so much valuable service in the interests of the Society for at least 
an entire generation. (Carried by acclamation.) 


Dr. Goy, in returning thanks, said he was much obliged to the 
gentlemen who had proposed and seconded the vote of thanks. 
They did not exaggerate when they said that he had the interests 
of the Society very much at heart. He had always looked upon it 
from the earliest time he joined it as a most important body, which 
occupied in reference to social science very much the position that 
the Royal Society occupied in regard to physical science. ‘The 
more firmly we adhered. to that view of matters, the better it 
would be for the prosperity of the Society. 


The meeting then terminated. 
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On the Number of Deratus from Accipent, NEGLIGENCE, 
VIOLENCE, and MIsapvENTURE in the UNITED Kinapom and some 
other Countrius. By CorneLtius Watrorp, F.1LA., F.S.S., 
F.R.Hist. So., Barrister-at-Law. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th February, 1881. ] 


CONTENTS : 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—HISTORICAL.........:sec0ee 445 | Part II1.—Pracricat— Contd. 
Early Bills of Mortality, &..... 446 Rémarka blot Causes lor oveolent 
Part IT.—STATISTICAL .........:0000 451 Deathe ener eos, Sere 502 
1, England and Wales. ............ 451 | Total Accidents in United King- 
2, cotland ¥ hae eh. Spleen 465 
Com tee Oi) ee es eee 504 
Se paveland peel adel ok IM es caot 471 boss As 
4, Foreign Countries .............0+ AT5 Homicide, Suicide, and Execu- 
5. United. States................ccocs 480 LIOUS Poe. ptecheatener mc eee 504 
GO, MO USET AIG Corea eaceesculynods cent insane 482 Sunstroke and Lightning ........ 505 
Part [II,— PRACTICAL .........000008 484. Accident or Negligence ............ 507 
Analysis of the Causes of Violent 
LBS TR 9 a i eae eat 487 Ages pH Leathe a Poe ans 
Localities and Causes of Deaths 489 Net Results: Fatal Injuries .... 510 
Causes of Violent Deaths in Six Proportion of Non-Fatal In- 
ASlaB See Daa aetet rss to dosons scat gone 492 JUTIES Eas, hoockee, muerte ener 511 
A rabhwa yas. SRP 493 . 
DMN cteelics cote nie on 494, Conclusion ye, sgiteccsatecsctssshe retaeteee 513 
3. Mechanical Injuries .... 495 
4, Chemical Injuries ........ 497 APPENDIX. 
Dp STYRIA ay Acts ccdpancne cde 500 | Effect of Intemperance on Violent __ 
6. Violent Deaths unclassed 501 Deaths and Mortality generally 517 


Tue discussion upon and subsequent passage of the Employers’ 
Liability Act (43 and 44 Vict., cap. 42), “An Act to Extend and 
‘“* Regulate the Liability of Employers to make Compensation for Per- 
‘* sonal Injuries suffered by Workmen in their Service,” 1880, which © 
came into operation on the first day of the present year, has naturally 
drawn attention to the question of deaths from the causes here 
enumerated, and equally so as to the more difficult problem of the 
number of non-fatal injuries so resulting. It is in accordance with 
the traditions of this Society, that an attempt should be made by its 
Fellows to throw some light upon these respective problems, so far. 
as statistics may be able to accomplish this. 

I am not aware that any attempt has yet been made to deal ina 
comprehensive manner with the returns of deaths from accidents, 
negligence, violence, and misadventure in this kingdom, or in 
either division thereof. And when I speak of the divisions of the 
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kingdom in this connection, it is for the purpose of expressing my 
regret that we still have no compiled statistics treating the kingdom 
asawhole. The three divisions are kept as distinct as if they were 
distinct nationalities ; and much inconvenience is thereby occasioned 
to inquirers. I can, however, only deal with the facts as I find 
them in this regard, and have to fall back upon the distinct sets of 
reports of the registrars-general of the three divisions—admirably 
arranged as these are, each within itself—as exponents of the occur- 
rences within the territory it covers. 

I propose also, in view of comparisons, as well as for general 
reference, to survey the statistics of other countries relating to 
deaths from the same causes, so far as the same are available. In © 
truth, as this is the first time the subject has been dealt with before 
this Society, I shall seek to make the present paper as comprehensive 
as the time and materials at my disposal will allow. 


Part I.—HIsTORIGAL. 


But before dealing with the modern returns, which must indeed 
constitute the chief feature of this paper, I think it will be in- 
structive to look at the figures furnished by the early bills of 
mortality, although these indeed limit us very much to the city of 
London; yet there is something to be learned. 

The causes of death were recorded by the company of parish 
clerks, to whom (as the descendants of the guild or fraternity 
of St. Nicholas, incorporated as early as 1253 by charter 17, 
Henry III) the superintendence of the compilation of the bills of 
mortality of the city was intrusted. 

The first bill wherein the causes of death were specified seems 
to have been issued in 1629, and the practice was continued down 
to 1636, when a hiatus occurs, until the year 1647, the total deaths 
only being given in the interval. 

These early bills of mortality are in a very limited degree avail- 
able for statistical purposes; but it must be admitted that they do 
present us with almost photographic exactitude some of the features 
of the period. Thus I take at random one issued in the first year 
of the reign of Queen Anne. One person is returned as having died 
“ choked with fat;’? 61 died of “surfeit; 9g of ‘St. Anthony’s 
“ fire ;”? 21 were “‘ found dead in the streets ;” go were “ overlaid ;” 
1 “stifled in the mud.” In the following year 70 “died of surfeit,”’ 
72 were “hanged,” 12 “murdered,” and 69 “overlaid.” The 
ravages of ‘ smallpox” were cruel, and ‘‘ drunkenness ” claimed a 
very large portion of victims, but the exact proportion could not be 
ascertained then, nor indeed can it now! ‘The humorists found 
these same bills a fruitful source of mirth. Thus Addison, in a 
paper designated ‘‘ Dying for Love,’’ enumerates some of the 
imaginary causes which worked such dire disaster :— 
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«'T. §., wounded by Zelinda’s scarlet stocking, as she was stepping out of a 
coach, 

« Tim Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left shoulder by gates as 
he talked carelessly with her at a bow window. 

«* Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walks to Islington by Mrs. Susannah 
Cross Stick as she was clambering over a style. 

« John Pleadwell, Esq., of the Middle Temple, assassinated in his chambers on 
the 6th inst. by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come to him for advice.” 


A provincial bill of mortality given in the “ Guardian,” edited 
by Richard Steele, stated the causes of death in a more statistical 
form, viz., died— 


OF ay, SIX Dar Abe ost vacdrury = Hearne tones 4 | Took cold sleeping at church ........ II 
»,  quick-get hedge ............0s0+ 2 b OF October <4)... ..c.csnbavespcerecee eee I 

ESO VRIUCIOCL oss sine scecas, adteseteuatiee epeeead 13 | Broke a vein bawling for 3 

BV AR, CPI CONSUC™ sy inescnetndeopat arenas 9 knight of the shire ...........++ : 

CrOsh 1 LOVE hoo oeb ete rest , | By the parson’s bull... : 

Broke his neck robbing a oe : Shot by mistake ¢..:....1%20-<serssompes I 
DOCU votea eect oar eracatehesicneeto ote Of a mountebank doctor............. Be 

Surfeit of curds and cream............ 2°t SLA ao 2-2 .cucuteecssoneeas leerts elec orn 100 


But I am anticipating dates; and besides fiction can claim but 
small space here. We must pass on to facts. 

The following items which occur in these early bills are extracted 
and arranged here for reference :— 


TasLe A.—Causes of Death (inter alia). (LonDoN.) 





Hanged 





























Burnt and anade Killed by Mur- Total 
Year. and | Drowned.| Executed.jaway witl| several dered Poisoned. | Starved.| of fore- 
Scalded. ah Accidents,| ~~” going. 
162051. 3 43 19 8 54 — — — 127 
1BOR.:) Val © 33 13 8 55 — — — 119 
pola py 29 12 6 47 3 — -- Tod 
Oot aaa 34, 18 15 46 7 —- — 125 
Cope We NG 37 13 — 49 — 2 — 102 
*34.... 3 32 13 3 41 6 — — 98 
FD soos ake, 32 13 8 51 5 — — 121 
BUMS De 45 13 4 60 8 2 — 138 
Hiatus 
16471 3 47 8 11 24 3 —_ — 99 
°A8.... 6 40 17 10 ii 2 3 4 139 
"40-4810 30 29 13 39 7 — 8 136 
50.. B 27 43 14 94 5 7 & 202 
ol II 49 24 9 47 4, — ib 145 
62. 8 50 12 14 45 3 — 2 134 
53. 5 53 19 15 57 3 —_ 1 153 
54... 4 30 a 9 58 3 — il 129 
*D5. IO 43 19 14 Ge 9 — 3 I50 
56. 5 49 22 16 43 6 — 1 142 
"BT. 4 63 20 24 ae! 5 — 3 174 
58. 4 60 18 18 47 7 — 6 160 
59. 6 57 4 11 55 70 — Z 213 
60.. 6 48 18 36 47 20 — 14 189 





oo 
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The returns under the same arrangement extend no further. 
On the whole the fluctuations are not larger than might have been 
expected. The return of seventy murdered in 1659 may be an 
error. 

The famous Captain John Graunt, F.R.S., passed the figures 
here given, or the greater part of them, carefully under review, and 
his ‘“‘ Observations” contain the following sagacious remark thereon: 
“We shall say nothing of the number of those that have been 
* drowned, killed by falls from scaffolds, or by carts running over 
“them, &c., because the same depends wpon the casual trade and 
“ employment of men, and upon matters which are but cirewmstanced 
** to the seasons and regions we live in, and affords little of that science 
“and certainty we aim at.” 

His reasoning that the deaths of this class vary with the occu- 
pations of men was true enough, but his conclusion that therefore 
no correct average could be obtained we shall hereafter see is 
erroneous. 


A special bill issued in 1665, the plague year, wherein the deaths 
were in total 97,306, “whereof of the plague 68,596,” leaving 
28,710 as resulting from other causes, amongst which were the 
following :— 


Kil’d by several accidents ............ 46 | Murthered and shot.............:cc0oe 9 


MPPOWIEC | s.sncsdehkssoeenqreogentesete teas cladl 50 

Hang’d and made away with BGFY COLOUL west Oia codienstestt eotansasar ithe I 
BIVOIISE LV C6. cache ataetec cams tne seek 7 —-— 

IBErUE ANG SCALE) Lacey snccseccsecsstacros 8 Total from these causes ........ 121 


These being about 1 in 237 of the whole of the deaths 
returned. 

From a table prepared by Mr. Corbyn Morris, of deaths in the 
“City and Suburbs,” during the period 1675 to 1757, embracing 
thus eighty-three years, the following facts are drawn. 

The deaths of the classes under notice in this paper were there 
classed as follows, being not dissimilar to the modern classification 
of the registrar-general, thus :— 

“Casualties, bruised, burnt, drowned, executed, frighted, falls, 
“and other accidents, self-murder [suicide], murdered, overlaid, 
= poisoned, scalded, shot, strangled, smothered, starved, and 
“* suffocated.” 

These are all “lumped” together, and constitute one item in the 
table. We give the figures in Col. 3 of the following table :— 


2n2 
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Taste B.—Deaths in City and Suburbs of London during the following 
Years, specifying Proportion resulting from Casualties. 



































Deaths Being in Deaths Being in 
Veur: Total | from Violence the | Venn Total | from Violence the — 
Deaths. as above Proportion Deaths. as above Proportion 
Euumerated. of 1 in Enumerated. | of 1 in 
1675....] 17,244 290 59 VAT +3. 23.448 320 73 
7102. 1d oiti20 dn. eee 87 1S 20,623 340 48 
77...) 19,067 324 58 719...) 28,347 331 85 
78....| 20,678 323 64 
"79.4 2157 30 318 68 1720 1.1. 28464 309 82 
CL i 20,042 365 71 
1680...) 21,053 311 67 BCL 255750 299 86 
eM ien OCB ory | 358 66 25 Lo Sad, a oie 338 86 
°82....] 20,691 332 62 °24 | 285,952 349 74 
*83....1 20,587 346 59 P25 ah, Bee 366 69 
’BA.....| 23,202 327 70 26 ....1 29,647 376 78 
Oe a Eee 350 66 ony ey cee 375 75 
’86....| 22,609 334 67 "28 ....1. 29,810 397 40 
°87....] 21,460 310 69 9292... 295722 405 73 
'B8i.14 22,921 362 63 
"89.041 23,502 357 65 1730 «4 26,961 407 65 
"B1 ....| 25,262 4.49 56 
— -1690....1 21,461 374 54 7Boiant be 35958 466 50 
UL.3..) 22,061 322 70 Bait Oe232 459 63 
792...) 20,874 297 70 "B34 ....| 26,062 443 58 
D348) 27,080 344: 60 "BD ... | 23,538 445 52 
°94.....1 24,100 305 79 eG g FO d 455 60 
95... 19,044 284 67 OT Sea nag Sid 373 74 
96... 18,638 274: 68 olen PRR A 367 70 
197 2412G,970 273 76 "39... 25,432 | 445 57 
je oo | BOsTB3 Canses of | [ 
99....1 20,795 I} death not — 1740 ....} 30,811 462 66 
Sey "AL | "32,166 466 69 | 
1700....| 19,443 8 — "AD ....| 27,483 426 64 
COL. 6.) 20,407 1 337 60 "43 ....| 25,200 404 62 
’02....| 19,481 272 41 "44 ....1 20,606 395 52 
?03....1 20,720 274 75 "45 ....| 21,296 | + 429 51 
"04... 22,684 278 81 "46 ....) 28,157 384 73 
05....| 22,097 257 85 AN ou) 25404 375 67 
06... 19,847 249 49 "48 ....| 23,869 371 64 
’07....] 21,600 275 78 "AO ....| 25,516 408 62, 
*0B....1121,.291 277 76 
709... | 21,800 251 86 T7hOe 235927 363 65 
MOL zee WE O28 294: re 
1710....] 24,620 228 107 "D2 ....1 20,485 316 64 
Dd... } 1'9,83 2 226 87 "DS... 19,276 331 58 
"12... SY 21,096 206 102 °54....! 22,696 298 76 
"13 4. 20,059 238 88 ‘SOLANA 1OTF 391 56 
14....] 26,596 282 94 "BG ....|. 20,872 329 63 
LD 2:1, 32,23 2 275 80 "Oh ad aha eS 318 67 
16....| 244.36 285 85 





I think on the whole that the steadiness shown in the results of 
this table is quite remarkable. There are, indeed, occasional jumps 
and depressions, the cause of which cannot be now unravelled; but 
we are to look upon it as a whole. 
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A perusal of this and the preceding tabular abstracts of the old 
bills of mortality, carries the mind back to the dangers of the 
streets of the metropolis in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, so vividly pourtrayed by Gay in his “ Trivia :”— 


«‘ Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’er the said pavement, heapy rubbish grows ; 
Or arched vaults their gaping jaws extend, 
Or the dark caves to common shores descend ; 
Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies, 
Or smother’d in the glimmering socket dies, 
Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne ; 
In the wide gulph the shatter’d coach o’erthrown.” 


or again :— 
“Entangled here the waggon’s lengthen’d team 
Cracks the tough harness; here a ponderous beam 
Lies overturn’d athwart ; for slaughter fed 
Here lowing bullocks raise their horned head. 
Now oaths grow loud, with coaches coaches jar, 
And the smart blow provokes the sturdy war.” 


and Dr. Johnson, a great observer of the London streets, at a later 
period wrote :— 


< For who would leave unbrib’d Hibernia’s land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand ? 
There some are swept by sudden fate away, 
But all whom hunger spares, with age decay. 
Here malice, rapine, accident conspire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead.” 


The early dramatists are full of such allusions to the dangers of 
the town. : 

Dr. Farr made an abstract of the results to be deduced from the 
London bills of mortality, following them down to 1829, of which 
Table C contains the details, including some figures from the — 
registrar-general’s returns next to be spoken of :— 
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The results to be read from this table are these :—In the first 
period (1647-1700) the annual rate of mortality was about 7, in the 
second 5°2,in the third 5, and in the fourth 3 per cent.; whence it 
may be deduced that in the seventeenth century 6°8 (nearly 7) in 
100,000, in the eighteenth century 5°4, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury 5, died violent deaths. Out of a given amount of population 
the deaths by drowning increased in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century ; the deaths by scalds and burns were twice as great in 
1800-30 as in the seventeenth century. The tendency to suicide 
remained nearly stationary, so did death by poisoning. All the 
deaths by personal violence rapidly decreased. 

In the seventeenth century therefore, in a population of 100,000, 
about 23 were killed by injuries of various kinds, and 4°6 were 
murdered; in the nineteenth century about 13 were “killed,” and 
o°5 were murdered. The chance of being murdered diminished 
ninefold. The executions were more frequent in the latter half 
than in the beginning of the eighteenth century, compared with the 
population within the bills of mortality ; they were not, however, 
half so frequent in the first thirty.years of the nineteenth century 
as in the latter half of the eighteenth century, when about 7 were 
executed annually to a population of 10,000. Relatively to the 
murders, the number of executions increased. 

I must leave this part, instructive as it is, and turn to the 
present period. 
Part IJ.—Sraristicat. 

All modern statistics date from the coming into operation of the 
machinery of the Registration Acts, applicable to deaths in three 
divisions of the kingdom respectively. That for Hngland and 
Wales was enacted in 1836; for Scotland in 1854, and for Ireland 
in 1863. 

The returns available under these Acts are so much in advance 
of anything previously existing, that they in fact constitute a new 
era—the practical compared with the problematical or simply 
historical. 

I propose to investigate the returns of each division of the 
kingdom separately, no other plan being deemed really practicable. 

1. England and Wales. The registration of deaths and their 
causes, under a scientific arrangement, came into operation for this 
division of the kingdom in 1837, but no return under the head 
“ violent deaths,” which includes all the designations we here adopt, 
was actually compiled earlier than for the year 1833. From thence 
down to 1842 they were given with regularity ; then came a hiatus 
of four years, 1843-46, but the returns were resumed in 1848, and 
have since remained continuous. 

The following table gives the totals of such deaths for each 
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year embraced in the returns, distinguishing the number of males 
from females :— 


Taste D.—Deaths by Violence (including Accident, Negligence, and Mis- 
adventure) in England and Wales, distinguishing Males and Females ; 


also Total Deaths (both Sexes), showing Ratio of Deaths from Violence. 


Violent Deaths. 






































Violent Deaths 





Year. Deaths, all Causes. Gannen! "Mortality, 
Males. Females. Totals. One in 
1888 4.5.6... 8,359 3,368 11,727 342,762 29 
[BO Sk as — 11,980 338,984 28 
1840 ........ — —— 11,922 359,687 30 
2: Stree = — — 11,468 343,847 29 
"AD oo sas. — _- 11,338 349,519 30 
fr 8s — — — 346,443 — 
Po. a — — — 356,933 — 
EAD ack — — — 349,366 — 
pA ee 2 _ — — 390,315 — 
5 Sy ed he — — 13,720 420,977 30 
P46 Pash 9,785 3,768 13,553 398,533 29 
OES Beetle 9,624 3,709 13,333 440,839 32 
1850 ........ 9,984 4,000 13,987 368,602 26 
tS hyfaake 95723 3,836 13,559 392,369 28 
Ayn 10,458 4,017 14.475 407,135 28 
Ts Rae: 10,725 4,087 14,812 421,097 28 
OA Gy, a 10,990 4,197 15,187 437,905 28 
sO ean 10,951 4,341 15,292 425,703 27 
ROO sisatee 10,885 4,027 14,912 390,506 26 
se ee 11,048 3,979 14,027 419,815 29 
i ee 10,327 3,824 14,154 449,656 a1 
Gy he ae 10,785 3,464 14,249 440,781 30 
1860 ........ 10,666 4,108 14,774 422,721 28 
OR jks -id 11,143 3,842 14,985 435,114 2 
fd gO 10,994 3,950 14,944 436,566 2 
(eee ¥L,636 4,045 15,680 473,837 30 
qi Va eee 12,576 4,442 17,018 495,531 2 
Cee eee 13,105 4,269 17,374 490,909 28 
G6 tice lie 5 3 4,180 16,915 500,689 29 
Len BAe 12,657 4,209 16,866 471,075 29 
dca 12,833 4,135 16,968 480,622 23 
gost ae aes 12,419 4,078 16,497 494,828 2 
La 7O ys 12,339 4,254 16,593 515,329 31 
HAW ine 12,678 4,315 16,993 514,879 30 
i 7 ie Pie 13,045 4,212 T5257 492,265 28 
SSRs 12,900 4,346 17,246 492,520 28 
af re a 13,414 4,506 17,920 526,632 2 
ai eee 13,925 4,964 18,889 546,453 28 
POMS 13,691 4,688 18,379 500,315 49 
a A tees 13,144 4,540 17,684 500,496 28 
he ie Cand 13,666 5,181 18,847 539,872 28 
75 bao 12,866 4,769 17,635 — — 


Note.—The figures in the early portion of this table underwent some slight 
- adjustment afterwards. 
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Commentary on Table D. 


These results present a wonderful uniformity, and indeed 
establish the fact that the law of average obtains as fully in this 
class of deaths as in those resulting from what are usually termed 
natural causes. It will be observed, however, that the increase has 
been far more progressive with males than with females, as indeed 
was to be expected from the nature of the occupations of the former. 

But in order to arrive at the true value and force of the figures 
now furnished, a critical examination of the results is required, and 
this I now proceed to make in chronological order. 

At the census of 1831 the total population was returned at 
13,897,187. Of this population there were 834.543 families engaged 
chiefly in agriculture; 1,227,614 engaged chiefly in trade, manu- 
factures, and handicraft; and 849,717 families engaged in other 
pursuits or living on their means. This gave a total of 2,911,874 
families, the heads of which might be regarded as the persons more 
liable than others to the chances of death by accident, negligence, 
violence, or misadventure. 

1833. Children under 9 years of age were prohibited from 
working in factories. : 

1838. The deaths placed under this year were really those 
occurring between Ist July, 1837, and 30th June, 1838, both 
inclusive. This arrangement continued down to 1840. The 
first clear period of a year (January to December) embraced in 
my report was in the fifth, containing abstracts for 1841. The 
registrar-general remarked upon his first summary of the deaths of 
this class relating to this year (Second Report, p. 77): “The 
‘* violent deaths are exceedingly numerous, and will perhaps lead to 
“a general inquiry into their causes—drowning, fires, accidents 
“¢ with machinery, the bursting of steam boilers, explosions in mines, 
‘“‘ and poisons which can be procured, of the most destructive and 
“ subtle nature, with extraordinary facility. In a political pownt of 
“view violent deaths are of great importance, as they bear upon the 
* efficient part of the population.”’ 

The mortality from violent deaths throughout England and 
Wales was 1'064; or in other words 106°4 in 100,000 males (living) 
died a violent death. In the northern counties it was found that 16 in 
10,000 males died violent deaths annually; in Staffordshire, and 
Warwickshire, and some other midland counties the deaths were 14; 
in Lancashire and Cheshire 13; in Cornwall and other south- 
western counties 11; in the metropolis 8; in Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk 7. The deaths of females by violence were most numerous 
in Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and some other counties where 
they were employed in factories, and sustained injury by machinery. 
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In Kent and other south-eastern counties, 3 females in 10,000 
died violent deaths; in Lancashire and Cheshire 5 in 10,000 
annually. 

The mortality of males from violent deaths was to that of 
females as 26 to 10. It was found that two-thirds of males killed 
by violence were aged 20 and upwards, while less than half of the 
females were of that age. But the same data also showed that 
many more accidents happened when the men were young and 
inexperienced than in maturer life. The violent deaths of men 
with occupations above ground were very generally from the 
effects of falls, to which masons, plasterers, slaters, painters, and 
glaziers were found peculiarly liable. 

Speaking generally, it was found that violent deaths were least 
common in the agricultural districts, more frequent in cities and 
manufacturing towns, and most fatal in mining districts, but even 
here more fatal in the midland districts than in the northern 
counties. 

The interesting point of ‘ Locality ” is further illustrated by the 
following table :— 


TaBLE E.—Number of Violent Deaths out of One Hundred Thousand 
Persons by Various Causes in the Metropolis ; in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham; in Norfolk and Suffolk, and in the Mining 


Districts. 


Metropolis | Norfolk | Manchester, Mining 
Causes of Death. (Two and | Liverpool, and _ 
Years). | Suffolk.| Birmingham. | Districts. 


i a SSE 























: Gunshot wounds................ 0-7 I°O 0°7 IO 
Mechanical Other ee er Ss ee 2°6 I°5 2°4, i ire) 
ae Fractures and contusions | 21°6 20°6 35°0 (i Be) 
Ch eanbaly aes il) ct ede Oe tae ea 
injury }p IGhtMING .........seseeseeensee 
IVE OUR cages oc saaake ech so dest grsied sede 3°3 2,°2, 40 eee 
Suspension ( Drowning ...........ccccccceseees 16°4 19°4 Wy ges 21°9 
of (aL eo ar, Spee bol ee ne oman 47 6°5 40 I°4 
respiration ) Mephitic gases.................... 02 — — 0°9 
(asphyxia) (Suffocation. 0.0... ce. 2°7 2°9 3 06 
Dota eet iercer f=: detlng et oo bs. 66'8 74°8 95°2 120°6 


1839. The violent deaths were found to range from 50'9 to 
IOI‘5 per 100,000 of the population—that is the highest in the © 
mining and manufacturing, the lowest in the agricultural districts ; 
the metropolis occupying a mean position between the two; average 
over the whole 792. The actual proportion in the different districts 
will be valuable for future reference. 
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TABLE F.—Annual Rate of Violent Deaths per One Hundred Thousand 
of the Population,—Eaclusive of Suicides. 














Males. Females. Mean of the Two Years. 

Districts. 
1838. | 1839.]| 1838.] 1839.] Males. |Females.| Both 
exes. 
Northern counties............4... 165°8 | 163°9] 42°5 | 33°9 | 164°8 | 38°2 | 1o1's 
Western ch PP eee a ae 134°6 | 143°2) 48°5 | 50°5 | 138°9 | 49°5 | 9472 
North-Western counties ....| 137°0 | 180°2] 52°5 | 53°7 1133°6| 53°1 | 93°3 
Monmouth and Wales ........ 114°0 | 129°2] 36°0 | 38°38 | 121°6 | 37°71 | 79°3 
South-Western counties ....| 115°3 | 104°4} 4o°5 | 37°5 | to9°8 | 39°0 | 74%4 
North Midland _,, sal 96 9 LOT 81 30°C <f o0'o | ors |-oo-o eres 
BY OF KAIVITG © ss. cocoeseonsese ee eee, 92°7| 88°2] 43°9 | 41°2 | 90°5 | 42°5 | 66'5 
IEEEVO POLS io Aeacenry nsetleg teh 85°3| 78°71 38°7 | 87°3 | 82°0| 88:0 | boro 
South Midland counties ....| 76°7| 78°O} 3675 | 32°0 | 77°3| 343 | 55°8 
South-Hastern 4, sense SFO) Fol | 33°6 27'O8T> 8o%s | 80°38) Peas 
Eastern counties ................ Tio ego O 1294. 289 73°8 | 200k 50°9 
England and Wales ............ 106°4 | 105°3 | gi°t | 389°4 | 105°8 | 40°2| 73°0 





The mortality of males from violent deaths was thus seen to be 
as 105 to 40 of females. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that many accidents happened 
from ignorance and carelessness; that fewer accidents occurred in 
one factory than in another; that men were crushed, burnt or 
blown to pieces much less frequently in the coal mines of certain 
proprietors than in those of others. Hence human agency might 
be employed in mitigation of violent deaths. ‘The knowledge or 
“‘ the accidents to which people are exposed in different occupations 
‘‘may put them more on their guard against danger.” — Third 
Report, Registrar-General, p. 83. 

An analysis of the violent deaths in three other European 
countries compared with England and Wales, was given in the third 
report of the registrar-general, and will be given in our statistics 
relating to “‘ foreign countries.” : 

1840. An analysis of the deaths by accidental violence this year 
furnished the following details :—Out of 7,152 males 3,268 were 
under 20, and 3,884 above. Out of 2,828 females 1,996 were under 
20, and 832 above. Lancashire and Cheshire presented the highest 
totals for both males and females. In those counties united the 
death-rate from this cause was, for males 1,098, for females 459 to 
1 million living. In London alone no less than 1,016 persons 


were killed that year, of whom 711 were males, and 305 females. 


The deaths from accidents were, therefore, for males 82°1, and 
females 31°0 to 100,000 living. The causes of death were thus 
classified: mechanical injuries 3,305, chemical injuries 3,245, 
drowning, &c., 2,297. 
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The registrar-general in his sixth report (1842), thus drew 
attention to this subject :— 

‘‘The violent deaths in England appear to be nearly twice as frequent as in 
other countries of Europe from which returns have been procured. . . . The 
coroners’ informations, although not made at present on a uniform plan, furnish 
many valuable facts, and when compared with the occupations and other circum- 
stances recorded in the registers, or ascertained at the census, become doubly 
interesting . . . itis very desirable that in all cases in which inquests are 
held, the coroner should instruct the juries to state in their verdicts with greater 
minuteness than at present the cause of death; recording more in detail the 
nature of the injury, and the circumstances in which the death happened.” 


It was still apparent that the modern classification of these 
deaths was not yet settled. 

1841. The population of England and Wales as shown by the 
census of this year was 15,911,757—-males 7,775,224, females 
8,136,533. 

1844. The “ Factory Act” of this year provided for the fencing 
in and guarding of machinery where children and women were 
employed (see 1856). 

1850. Dr. Farr commenced his useful annual review in the 
reports of the registrar-general of the ‘‘ Causes of Death” (vide 
Thirteenth Annual Report, part 1, p. 136); and in the same for 
this year he indicates that some changes had been introduced in 
the classification of violent deaths. This may account for the 
sudden jump up in the number of such deaths this year; but they 
recede again speedily. 

A few of the causes contributing to the total are indicated: 
cold 102; burns and scalds 2,782; poisons 455; drowning 2,532; 
suffocation by other means 1,173; mechanical injuries caused 4,824 
deaths, viz., 4,233 by fractures and contusions, and 591 by wounds. 
There were 1,225 cases of death by violence where the causes were 
not returned. There were 323 ‘deaths registered as consequent 
upon intemperance. 

1851. The population of England and Wales, as shown by the 
census of this year, was 17,927,60g—males 10,223,558, females 
9,146,384. Nearly 80 in every 100,000 of the population died by 
violent deaths this year. 

1852. The deaths from violence again increased this year 
considerably, and amounted to 3°6 per cent. (or 36 per 1,000) of 
the deaths of the year. Thus 80 in 100,000 of the population were 
killed by some form of violence. 

An intimation was given in the fifteenth report of the registrar- 
general, that tables were being prepared ‘‘ which will show the 
‘“‘ peculiar diseases, and the dangers of each sex at several periods 
“ of age.” 

1854. The deaths by fractures and contusions had been increas- 
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ing rapidly, viz., from 4,228 in 1848 to 5,777 in 1854, and if deaths 
from “ other violence” be added, the increase had been from 5,254 
to 6,274. Onthe other hand the deaths from poison which had 
ranged from 444 to 467 in the four years 1848-51, had become 
reduced during the three following years to 370, 409, and 398 
respectively ; this was believed to be consequent upon legislation 
regarding the sale of poisons. 

The deaths from fractures in England and Wales during the 
seven years 1848-54 had reached the enormous total of 33,239, 
taking rank as No. 21 in a table of the causes of death arranged in 
the order of their mortality. 

1856. In the nineteenth report of the registrar-general, con- 
taining abstracts for this year, there is a most careful analysis of 
violent deaths for the five years 1852-56. The total deaths of this 
-class in that period were 68,554, viz., 50,287 males and 18,267 
females, that is in the proportion of three males to one female. 
Their causes were now classed into six groups, viz. :—1l, connected 
with railways; 2, mines (in two divisions, coal and metals); 3, 
mechanical injuries; 4, chemical injuries; 5, asphyxia (suspension 
of respiration); 6, violence (not defined). The most numerous 
class was No. 3, but very little below came No. 4, while No. 5 was 
very large. 

The arrangement admitted of many details in the way of sub- 
classes, and is still continued. Particular attention will be drawn 
to it in a later division of this paper. 

The number of deaths from mechanical violence, which had 
been for some years increasing, now showed signs of a gradual 
decline, and continued in this favourable condition, 1867 and 1876 
showing periods of reaction. 

In Dr. Farr’s letter to the registrar-general in the same report, 
the following details are given regarding the year 1856. ‘The mor- 
tality from violent causes was nearly 80 in 100,000 living, and nearly 
4. in 100 deaths were by violence; 2,919 deaths were from burns 
and scalds; 2,681 were from drowning; and the deaths at sea were 
not included in the registers. 5,433 deaths were from fractures and 
contusions. He says, in his commentary upon coroners’ returns :— 
‘The progress of science has created new forces, often fatal, and 
“has produced new substances, of which our forefathers had no 
‘knowledge. Machinery is organised on a large scale, so that the 
“lives of numbers of men are liable to be destroyed, not by mali- 
“cious intent, but by the negligence of other men who have their 
‘lives in charge;” and adds, “1,107 persons are killed annually by 
“horses and horse conveyances ;” —more than double the number 
killed by railways. 

The deaths from drowning constitute an important class. They 


a 
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numbered 11,758 in the five years 1852-56, but the details concern- 
ing the mode are very obscure. 588 were drowned while bathing; 
215 by falling from ships and boats; 265 by shipwreck; 4 while 
sliding and skating; and the great bulk are unaccounted for. We 
shall recur to these deaths at a later portion of this paper. 

In mines, during the five years 1852-56, the total deaths had 
been 5,683, males 5,629, females 54;—-average annual deaths 1,136; 
g85 in coal mines and 151 in metal mines. The causes most gene- 
rally associated in the popular view with mining accidents are 
explosions of fire damp; but accurate registration shows that the 
deaths from this cause are on the annual average but 198 to 939 
from other causes. The fall of coal, stone, and other substances 
kills 509 men and women annually, including the crushed; 157 fall 
into the pits and shafts. This branch of the inquiry is specially 
followed up in a later section of this paper. 

The deaths from railway accidents were showing signs of con- 
siderable increase, aS was indeed to be expected, owing to the 
rapid extension of railway travelling. The numbers rose from 391 
in 1852 to 548 in 1856. The registrar-general’s returns only ex-. 
tended to England and Wales here as in other cases; but in this 
instance we have access to the Board of Trade returns, the totals of 
which however differ very materially from the registrar-general’s 
returns, and can therefore give those for the other divisions of the 
kingdom, as far as they go. 


Taste G.—Deaths from Railway Accidents from 1852 to 1856, both 
inclusive, as Reported to the Board of Trade. 

















Years. England and Wales. Scotland. Treland. Total. 
LSB 2 iain scss 181 24 II 216 
275, Daan I 243 36 26 305 
oy ely 180 29 14 223 
OME ide 214 14, 18 246 
FG ee 232 ss 30 19 281 





The explanation of the discrepancies between the Board of 
Trade returns and those of the registrar-general as to numbers, may 
be gathered from a report by Captain Galton, R.H. :— 

‘“‘T believe railway companies return to us all the fatal accidents 
“to passengers, except perhaps occasionally when death ensues a 
“long time after the accident, but probably not more than one- 
“half of the fatal accidents to their own servants are returned ; 
‘“‘and I believe that many cases of fatal accidents to trespassers 
“are not returned. We endeavour to get as complete returns as 
“we can, but the law only requires returns of accidents to pas- 
“ sengers.” 
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In further explanation of these discrepancies and their causes, 
the following abstracts are given :— 


The Causes of Death in the Regis- ; Similar Accidents attended with 


trar-General’s Returns of the 548 Death, Reported to the Board of 
Persons Killed by “ Accidents in 


Trade as having occurred in 1856 
Connection with Railways” in d 


in England and Wales. 


1856. 
Run over on line cecccccccseecseseceseoeecees 306 EW Over on Line. Aases.snceueee neers B34 
Fall from carriage or engine ........ 22 | Fall from carriage or engine ........ 35 
COTE he ellie ca ad An cei rr’) Collisions 22...00 ie w28..eeuerenes 14 
Carriages off rails, &¢. ...........ccee 4 | Carriages off rails, &........cccee 10 
wxplosionjof boilers.i3...i5...envi.-. a bEixplosion, off boilersi:.cm:2ns-cun ee I 
Killed between buffers.............:...... 8 | Killed between buffers........000000.... a3 
MTF CAPE irae octal sta ct is teh ennenee Be We EealL GLY CALI, Weads ie: scenic aioe etme Nil 
Other deaths (manner not stated) 184 | Other deaths... eeeecssseeeees 12 


OVAL Fists savin’ S48 Total. 2eaiase 252, 


There was a further amendment of the Factory Acts this year 
(see 1844 and 1867). 

1857. The execution of Palmer for the Rugeley Life Insurance 
murders, drew attention to the great number of deaths resulting 
from poisoning, which were of course included under the class 
violent. The multiplication of poisonous substances has followed 
upon improved chemical knowledge, and many of these, from the 
subtle nature of their effects, have been found well, too well, 
adapted to the murderous art—as witness the Wainwright (“ Janus 
‘¢ Weathercock,” of the “London Magazine”) poisoning of his wife 
and her sister, the beautiful Helen Abercrombie (life insurance 
again) in the first half of the present century. Poisons are in 
truth the most insidious instruments the assassincan employ. The 
deaths registered from poisons this year were 428; but there is 
so often an extreme difficulty of proof, that they are and have 
always been probably more than can be actually discovered (see 
1868). 

1858. Of the number of deaths from violence returned in the 
table for this year (14,151), no less than 12,523 were regarded as 
resulting from accident—that is, the suicides, homicides, and 
murders were excluded. Of these deaths by accident there were 
5,159 from fractures and contusions, 3,125 from burns and scalds, 
2,124 from drowning, 903 from suffocation, 282 from poison, 136 
from gunshot wounds, 80 from wounds by sharp instruments, and 
714 were apparently accidental, but by ways or with weapons not 
defined. The deaths from accident were about eight times those 
produced wilfully. 

The county of Lancashire yielded 2,036: London, with a greater 
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population, returned 1,937. The ratio of violent deaths in Liverpool 
was remarkably high. It was also high in Monmouthshire, for with 
a population equal to that of Dorsetshire, there were 269 deaths in 
the former, and only 119 in the latter. South Wales altogether 
gave a high ratio, it returned 594 deaths from accident; Northum- 
berland only 255. Taking equal parts of the population, there were 
in the latter only 84 as against 97 in the former. 

1859. This year attention was drawn to deaths by lightning. 
The recorded deaths from this cause had been 18 in 1857; in 1858 
they were 26, and this year they were 17. These nearly all 
occurred to persons following out-door occupations. Of the entire 
number 52 were males, 9 females; 54 were of the age of 15 and 
upwards, one a female child under 5. The attention of coroners to 
the importance of making careful returns in such cases was invoked. 
There is a tradition that deaths from lightning never occur on 
chalk soils. Mr. Alfred Haviland has this point under inves- 
tigation. 

1860. Dr. Farr, F.R.8., in his letter to the registrar-general on 
the causes of death for this year, said: “ Probably more than half 
“ the violent deaths of both sexes may be prevented by care and 
‘‘ vigilance on their own part, and on the part of their employers.” 
He ‘also pointed out that the deaths from murders and man- 
slaughters were imperfectly returned. ‘‘ Suicide is most frequently 
‘‘ committed by hanging, but many of the suicides by drowning are 
‘“‘ undoubtedly classed under accidental death from want of infor- 
“mation.” The suicides ascertained were 7 in 100,000 of the 
population—tr in 14,286. 

In the “ Assurance Magazine” (vol. ix, pp. 20 and 156) at this 
date will be found a paper by Mr. H. W. Porter, B.A., containing 
considerations as to how far the mortality exhibited by the reports 
of the registrar-general is controllable by human agency. 

1861. The population of England and Wales as determined 
by the census of this year was 20,066,224—males 9,776,259, females 
10,289,965. 

The report of the registrar-general for this year contains the 
following startling statement :—“ 39,927 persons were burnt alive 
“in England, or were scalded to death, in the fourteen years 
‘“* 1848-61.” The following table shows the ages whereat these 
forms of death most frequently arise :— 
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TasLe H.—WMortality in England and Wales from Burns and Scalds, in 
the Fourteen Years 1848-61. 


























Deaths in Average Average . 
A the Fourteen Years. Annual Deaths. sue os eng. 

ges. ’ 8 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females, 

BAL AQGEK, eos csunes 19,736 | 20,191 1,409 1,443 1°60 i 69 
Under 5 years ....| 10,800 8,996 (ual 643 6°53 BAe 
REV ORER oxo ssnic uses 2,958 4,982 211 356 2°00 3741 
By hah ee) Leas. 792 1,273 57 gI 0°59 0°96 
Le ae am ri) 582 56 42, 0°63 0°46 
=O eh ae a Ae ee 731 328 52 23 0°66 0°27 
ge Pe eat Ree 8 1,240 474 89 34 0°67 0°24 
BO OSE OSes tae 839 419 60 30 0°59 0°28 
CRS ile Cae 580 490 41 AG 0°56 0°45 
LE Be Pendle Fone ct eee 401 525 29 37 0°60 0°70 
Sot 1K), salle! 282 796 20 57 0°75 1°83 
Jie a ey Mae a 271 972 19 69 1:96 5°58 
Bad Ot ae datecsieyti: os Net 61 329 A 24 3°14 12°63 
ler rae Ae Pi dit bed Waves |e 2 








Note.—The ratios in the two last columns being based upon the population 
of 1851, give the mortality slightly too high. 


1862. The returns for this year show a further decrease in the 
deaths from poisoning. In the eight years 1850-57 they had varied 
from 2°1 to 2°6 per 100,000 of the population; they had fallen to 1°5, 
I°4, 1°2, 1°3,and 1°3 in the five years 1858-62. This was, as already 
intimated, due to the increased care of chemists and druggists 
consequent upon legislation. ‘‘ No precautions against these deaths 
‘“‘ are too great; they diminish the fatality of accidents, and make 
“ suicide and murder difficult by poisons.”—(Dr. Farr.) 

1863. Attention was drawn to the numbers of murders, homi- 
cides, infanticides, suicides, and executions at this date; not so much 
on account of any great increase in their proportions, but rather as 
a proper subject for statistical inquiry in relation to violent deaths. 

Of the 258 murders of the year, 81 were infanticides—34 boys 
and 47 girls, including infants. Hxclusive of infanticides, 177 
persons were murdered—t1o3 males, 74 females; 176 of these, 
however, were children under 1 year of age, leaving 47 males and 
35 females at various ages, of which 14 males were from 35 to 46, 
and 12 females from 45 to 55 years of age. 

Of the 141 homicides (returned by coroners’ juries aS man- 
slaughter) 100 were of males and 41 of females at various ages, 23 
males and 11 females being between 35 and 40 years of age. The 
homicides fluctuate from year to year.. Since 1858 they had 
ranged from 1°6 to 2°I in 100,000 of the population annually. 
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The infanticides were included in the returns of murders and 
homicides, all being in the tabular returns designated homicides. 
These have increased during the last two and present years. In 
the three years 1858-60 the reported annual deaths by homicide 
and infanticide were 353; in the three years 1861-63 they were 
379, showing an average increase of 26. 

The executions had also increased. They averaged 9 per annum 
in the three years 1858-60, and 16 in the three years 1861-63. 
During this year 20 men were executed—6 of the age of 15—25; 
10 of 25—85; 1 of 35—45; 2 of 45—55; and 1 of 65—75. But 
I woman, age 25—35, was executed. The returned homicides (by 
coroners’ inquests) in the six years 1858-63 were to the executions 
as 2,196 to 75, or as 29 to I. 

The suicides of the year (so returned) were 1,319; the proportion 
to the population being 6°6 in 100,000, homicides being 20, and 
executions 1. The proportion of suicides to 100,000 of the popu- 
lation on an average of the six years 1858-63 was 67, and the 
successive numbers for those years run 6°6, 6°4, 7°0, 6°8, 675, and 
6°6. The most common way of committing suicide is shown in 
the following table :— 


TaBsiE I.—Suecides to every One Hundred Thousand of the Population in 
England and Wales, 1858-63. 





Means Employed. 1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
Hanging Es ie 30 27 30 30 3°0 2°8 
Cutting, stabbing........ 13 I'4 1°4 1°3 ae 13 
FIT OWNING vasecversssacesees 5 edo Be it 11 ct 1:0 Vx 
Poiogang tai. 0°6 06 0'8 0'6 06 06 
Gunshot wounds ....... 0°3 0°3 03 0°3 0°3 O°3 
Oi eY Wiss «5.:,.920cespccnr 0°4. O73 0'4 O's 05 C4 

All ways (02.0.4 6°6 64 70 6°8 65 6°6 





The regularity here shown is little short of surprising ; but the 
subject is too large to be followed up now. It will some day com- 
mand a paper exclusively. 

The deaths of each class here spoken of, and of nearly all classes 
constituting violent deaths, form the subject of inquiry before 
coroners’ courts. The'reform of the coroner’s court is a subject 
demanding further consideration than it has yet received. The 
number of inquests held in 1863 was 20,591. ‘The juries in 2,429 
instances returned verdicts of ‘‘ found dead,’’ and in 7,118 instances 
“natural death” as the result of their investigations. The coroners 
at present are composed in large proportions of lawyers and doctors. 
Under more enlightened government the office will probably be 
deemed purely a legal one; but a proper certification of the cause 
of death by a medical practitioner attending the coroner’s court 
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should be part of the process. In too many instances the present 
finding of a coroner’s jury is a farce, and in other cases absolutely 
misleading. 

1864. In the fifteen years 1850-64 the deaths by violence of 
every kind, including accidents, negligence, suicide, and murder, 
were in the proportion of 75°3 to 100,000 of the population, that 
is rather more than 7 to 10,000 living. The proportion in the three 
periods of five years were 74°6, 74'2, and 77°0 in 100,000. The 
increase began in 1863, when the proportions rose to 77°2, and in 
the three following years to 82°6, 83'5, and 80°7. 

1865. The violent deaths had increased from 14,151 in 1858 to 
17,374 m 1865. The deaths to 100,000 of the population were 73°4 
in 1858, and were now 83°5; while the population had been 
increasing, the violent deaths had increased in a more rapid ratio. 
‘The increase was almost wholly due to accidental causes, chiefly to 
mechanical forces. The danger of London streets demanded 
attention. ‘Children, women, old people, and even vigorous men 
‘¢ are ‘killed weekly by horses and carriages of various kinds.” 

1866. The following passage from Dr. Farr’s letter to the 
recistrar-general on the causes of death this year, deserved and 
received marked attention :— 7 

“Tt is well worthy of note that although deaths by accident 
‘““ attract adequate attention when many persons are killed at the 
“same time by great explosions in coal mines, or formidable 
‘* collisions on railways, the causes of the greatest number of deaths 
‘“ escape public notice. Thus if explosions are dangerous in mines, 
‘** the fall of stone and of other materials which knock men on the 
“head one by one at intervals, are much more fatal. So street 
“accidents by horse carriages kill more people in a year than 
““ railways.” 

The experience of Accident Insurance Companies has long 
confirmed this fact. 

There were twenty deaths from lightning this year. 

1867. The registrar-general’s report for this year contained in 
elaborate detail returns of violent deaths during the five years 
1863-67. The results here given will be submitted to analysis in 
a later portion of this paper. 

There had been a decided increase in the deaths by violence 
during the decennium. In 1847 there were 7 deaths in 10,000 of 
the population ; there were now 8. The deaths by violence to 100,000 
of the population had ranged from 71°6 to 76°0 in the four years 
1851-54, and from 79°5 to 83°5 in the four years 1864-67. There 
was no increase of deaths from murder and manslaughter in the 
ten years 1858-67, nor im suicide. ‘The increase was in the deaths 
attributed to accident or negligence. 
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The 15,147 deaths of the latter character were thus divided : 
males, 11,446; females, 3,701. Of the males, 791 met with their 
deaths under 1 year of age, and 2,069 under 5; 753 between 5 and 
10; 870 between 10 and 15; 946 between 15 and 20; 949 between 
20 and 25; 1,501 between 25 and 35; 1,347 between 35 and 45; 
1,083 between 45 and 55; 858 between 55 and 65; 569 between 
65 and 75; 231 between 75 and 85; 47 between 85 and 95, and 
1 above 95. Of the females, 715 met with their deaths under 
1 year, and 1,566 under 5 years; 372 between 5 and 10; 153 
between 10 and 15; 118 between 15 and 20; 84 between 20 and 25; 
140 between 25 and 35; 154 between 35 and 45; 190 between 45 
and 55; 198 between 55 and 65; 259 between 65 and 75; 288 
between 75 and 85; 98 between 85 and 95, and 4 over 95. 

Dr. Farr, reviewing the causes of violent deaths this year, said 
(thirtieth report, p. 225) :— 

‘“‘ It is only correct to say that deaths by violence are more 
“frequent in civilised than in barbarous communities, when we 
‘ leave out of sight the slaughters of war and the perils of starva- 
“tion. But as the progress of civilisation depends very much 
‘“‘ upon the free application and employment of the vast forces of 
‘“‘ nature in the intercourse and arts of life, it is found practically 
‘‘in this country that deaths by violence are rapidly increasing in 
‘‘ Hngland. Special precautions are demanded.” 

The Factory Acts were amended and their scope much extended 
this year. 

1868. An Act to regulate the sale of poisons was enacted this 
year. 

1870. The “Hlementary Education Act” was passed this year, and 
under it all children between 5 and 13 years of age were required 
to attend school. Burns and scalds, which had decreased from 
3,166 in 1860 to 2,545 in 1869, showed a further decrease this year. 
For the years 1860-64 they were at the rate of 14°7 per 100,000 of 
the population. They were for the years 1865-69 but 122, and were 
for the present year reduced to 116. Homicide was decreasing. 

1871. The population of England and Wales, as determined by 
the census of this year, was found to be 22,712,266—males 
11,058,934, females 11,653,332. 

1872. It became more apparent that the deaths by violence 
bear a certain proportion to the quantity of mechanical force in 
use. 

As to the deaths from drowning, it was pointed out that there 
were 2,297 among merchant seamen (as drawn from maritime 
registry), and 67 in the royal navy, not included in the returns. 

The mortality from accident and negligence was 6°62 to 10,000 
of the population this year; by homicide, 0°17, by suicide 0°66, 
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and by execution 0004. There were 46 persons killed by lightning 
in the year. 

There were enacted this year two important measures: ‘The 
“Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872,” and the “ Metalliferous Mines 
‘ Regulation Act, 1872.” No girls or women were to be employed 
in any underground work. 

1873. The deaths from lightning presented marks of great 
fluctuation. They had increased since 1868 as follows: number of 
deaths 11, 7, 19, 28, 46, 21; giving in the first three years of the 
period 37, in the last three years g5. ‘‘ Thus the electrical action 
“of the earth, measured by deaths from lightning, increased 
“ rapidly from 1869.” 

1874. The accidents resulting from horses and horse convey- 
ances were again prominent. No less than 1,313 persons had been 
killed since the year by these means—1,113 males and 200 females. 
“ Carts, vans, and wagons are great offenders. The tramcars 
“evidently require great care in their management; although 
“they are not in such general use, they killed more people (62) 
“than omnibuses (55). By cabs 61 persons were killed, by 
“carriages 82; and this limitation of numbers implies great 
“skill on the part of the drivers in streets often crowded.”— 
Dr. Farr. 

Sunstroke was fatal in 71 males and 19 females. 

1875. It was remarked that the introduction of every new force 
was followed by a certain number of deaths. ‘‘The chances of 
‘death are increased, and the people about the machines and 
‘instruments which the force animates, are untrained in their use, 
‘“‘ and so do not avoid the danger that, with the requisite precautions, 
“are not inevitable.” This was found to be especially the case 
with steam in all its applications. 

The deaths from railways had, during the three years now 
ended, rapidly increased. 

2. Scotland. The registration of deaths in this division of 
the kingdom came into operation with the year 1855. I believe 
there is nothing in the early bills of mortality of either Edinburgh 
or Glasgow which throws any light upon the subject of violent 
deaths in Scotland ; and hence I pass at once to the data furnished 
by the registrar-general in the “ Detailed Annual Reports,” which 
I know will be found very complete. 

The registrar of Scotland first divided the territory under his 
superintendence into three great divisions, sufficiently expressive of 
the varying incidents attached to each, viz., insular (consisting of 
186 islands), mainland, and town districts. References to these 
will continuously occur in this section of our subject. More 
recently (1871) he has rearranged the divisions into five groups, 
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which will be described later, and which has caused a break in 
some of the tables. 


, 


Taste J.—Showing the Deaths from Violence and from all Causes in 
Scotland, during the Period 1855-76. 
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Commentary on Table J. 


The population of Scotland in 1851 was 2,888,742, viz., insular, 
166,487; mainland, 1,714,522; towns, 1,007,733. 

1855. The violent deaths gave the proportion of 70 to every 
100,000 of the inhabitants—a proportion considerably lower than 
that for England and Wales, where as we have seen it was at that 
date 82. The registrar (of Scotland) says, “‘ The great mass of the 
‘* deaths tabulated in this class result from fractures and contusions, 
‘“‘ from drowning, and from burns and scalds; and though the pro- 
“portion of these forms of violent deaths differs to a great extent in 
“ the three great divisions of Scotland, it is surprising how very near 
‘‘ the general mortality from that class is in the insular, mainland, 
*‘ and town districts.” 

In the insular districts, the violent deaths were at the rate of 
63 (per 100,000 of population) ; in the mainland districts 66, and 
in the town districts 77. In the whole of Scotland, the proportions 
were 109 males to 35 females, or just over 3 males to 1 female. 
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Of the total violent deaths, 617— males 513, females 1o4— 
resulted from fractures and contusions, being at the rate of 22 to 
every 100,000 of the population. But in the insular districts these 
only bore the proportion of to, while in the mainland they were 
20, and the town districts 26. 

Drowning accounted for 440 deaths—males 374, females 66— 
being in the proportion of 16 per 100,000 of the population. Here 
the insular districts claimed the proportion of 26, the mainland and 
town districts only 15 respectively. 

Burns and scalds claimed 311 victims, being in the proportion of 
II per 100,000 population, and each of three divisions showed the 
same proportions. 

1856. The deaths of males from violence this year bore the — 
proportion of 111 to 100,000 of population, females 36 toa like 
population. 

Attention was drawn to the proportion of swicides; 103 cases of 
violent death were attributed to this cause, being in the proportion 
of 3°4 to each 100,000 of the population—considerably less than 
those in England and Wales. 

1857. It was remarked that the deaths from drowning in the 
insular districts entirely compensated for all the more common 
causes of violent death which occur on the mainland and in towns, 
so much so that the ratio of violent deaths in the insular districts 
in some years even exceeds that in the two other districts: thus this 
year the respective proportions were, insular 82, mainland 70, town 
77. The fact is that the passages between the islands are rendered 
very dangerous by the rapidity of the tidal currents, and the broken 
nature of the channels, aggravated too frequently by high wind or 
ground swells. The large proportion of persons engaged in the 
fisheries is also a contributing cause. 

1858. Attention was called to the fact that the fluctuation in 
violent deaths was almost less than in any other cause of death. 
The proportion this year was 69 per 100,000 of the population. 

The average of the five years’ observations on violent deaths 
has been 71 per 100,000 of population. In three of the five years 
this had been the actual proportion of those years, in the two other 
years there had been slight variations. 

1859. The chief causes of violent deaths this year were, fractures 
and contusions 722—males 590, females 132; drowning 421—males 
350, females 71; burns and scalds 303—males 137, females 166; 
intemperance 101—males 65, females 36; wounds 10o—males 79, 
females 21; suffocation 88; hanging 58; poisons 52. 

1860. The deaths from all causes in Scotland this year were 
unusually high, being at the rate of 2°23 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, whereas the average rate for the preceding five years had been 
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2°05. The death-rate in England and Wales this year was the same 
as in Scotland. 

1861. The population of Scotland this year was found to be 
3,062,294—males 1,449,848 ; females 1,612,446. | 

1862. The violent deaths were 70 per 100,000 of the population, 
or 3°22 per cent. of the specified causes of death of the year. The 
deaths from burns and scalds were at the rate of 11 per 100,000 of 
population, being much lower than in England; and this circum- 
stance was believed to be due to the prevalent use of woollen 
garments for females in Scotland, but the use of peat instead of coal 
fires may have much to do with this difference. 

1863. The mortality from all causes in Scotland was remark- 
ably high this year, 2°3 per cent., and it is quite noticeable that the 
mortality from violent deaths rose in a like proportion; “as if the 
‘‘ deaths from violence were regulated by the same laws which 
‘increased the deaths by the ordinary diseases.” ‘The violent 
deaths were 76 per 100,000 of the population this year. 

1864. The highest death-rate occurred in Scotland this year 
which had been experienced since the Registration Act came into 
force—being as much as 2°3 per cent. of the population—the 
average rate of the preceding nine years having been 2°1 per cent. 
No less than 8,388 more persons died than would have died if 
the ratio had remained at the previousaverage. ‘The violent deaths 
thus did not increase in a corresponding ratio. 

During the ten years terminating with the present year, the 
violent deaths registered in Scotland had amounted to 20,g01— 
constituting 374 per cent. of deaths from all causes during that 
period; being at the rate of 72°7 per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation. 

1865. The violent deaths were 3°51 per cent. of the general 
mortality. 

1867. The mortality from burns and scalds again attracted 
attention. The mortality during the five years 1863-67 had been 
1,468—males 748, females 720. ‘‘ But this excess of male deaths 
‘‘ was limited to the period of infancy, that is, the first five years 
“of life, during which the sexes are dressed in much the same 
‘material. After the fifth year the boys begin to be dressed in less 
‘inflammable materials, and the girls more in those inflammable 
“ materials which constitute their dress in after life. Accordingly 
‘* between five and ten years, only 75 boys, but 95 girls lost their 
“lives by burning. After that period of life, notwithstanding the 
‘‘more dangerous occupations in which many men are engaged, 
‘ only 216 men, but 267 women lost their lives by burning.” 

1871. The population of Scotland this year was found to be 
3,360,018—males 1,603,143; females 1,756,875. 
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The registration divisions of Scotland were rearranged. See 
Table M. 

1874. The deaths from all causes in Scotland this year show 
a very remarkable increase, which seems to be attributable almost 
entirely to the intense cold of the month of December, when the 
temperature fell lower than at any other period since the regis- 
tration returns had been instituted. And what is most remarkable 
is that the violent deaths appear to have increased with even a 
greater intensity than the deaths from all causes combined. Very 
cold and very hot weather equally increase the number of accidents 
in England—on which more in a later part of this paper. 

1875. There being no coroners’ inquest in Scotland, and only 
an inquiry before the procurator-fiscal when there is suspicion of 
murder or other criminal intent, it is felt that the returns 
concerning homicide in all its forms are less authoritative than in 
England. The total return of violent deaths is not much, if at all, 
affected by this circumstance. 


TasBLE K.—Causes of Violent Deaths in Scotland, Males and Females, 














1876. 
Percentage 
Causes. Males. Females. Total. of 
Violent Deaths. 
BEG CDOLAUOC. csecrconvsyertssesoeartnets fs 82 197 6°59 
Serta blom) BY T2E. Ge date ctha, 3 4: q 0°25 
Want of breast milk................ 37 30 61 2°04 
NILES? Tic ae ae ONT 4 i 5 Oi 
SAA ER edie eed giant Sgn. 42 16 58 1°94 
PERLE ONY han es Na nssmcscobacadusssaneiancacsce 32 23 55 1°84. 
Poisoned Wounds .....3........00000s 7 1 3 Gike 
Burns and scalds! .ci.e..0K0.. 130 155 2.85 9°53 
BUSA Ese tect yonNpalget ons gioatsie 46 16 62, 2°07 
POGCAILOM 1c gee ore. ny 120 272 9°10 
OM A CILAT A UR oR Se Napa ee 624 97 721 24°11 
Fractures and contusions ........ 469 168 937 ey | 
Gunshot wounds  ......6......0000 22 aes 23 0°77 
Be AL BUGIS. qisrcnsvoverecaecess eae’ 44 8 52 1°74 
Other violent causes ................ IgI 61 2:5 2 8°43 








ee SS SSS SSS SS 


The deaths this year were not at all above the average, nor did 
the causes vary materially. 
Suicides, homicides, and executions are included in these figures. 
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TasLE L.—Showing the Violent Deaths Registered in each of the Three 
Great Registration Divisions, 1855-70 (ScoTLAND). 




















Insular. Mainland. Towns. Total. 

Years a a 

Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
1855...) 61 21 798 270 551 212 1,410 503 
il eae Me 4 25 828 278 568 239 1,461 542 
Payee fee 21 831 302 586 236 1,509 559 
"DSs..| 82 24 197 297 527 253 1,406 574 
°59.1.4. 82, 22 818 284: 580 268 1,480 574 
1860...) 116 31 905 298 (oh Oi Peps 6) 1,592 594 
61... 64 19 859 248 624 275 1,547 542 
Ofc. eon a7 18 783 258 636 285 1,496 561 
eee ae He 21 865 274 704 285 1,680 580 
6404-1 75 13 887 |*° 267 749 300 Dyas 580 
OD. sy 19 891 266 834 298 1,799 583 
IDO ni ese 17 778 274 775 327 1,627 618 
67 25h, re 13 821 24:7 461 297 1,639 557 
68...) 64 10 890 243 766 271 1,723 524 
OO RAT ee 2 18 848 242 799 324 1,729 584 
ISTO LD) 78 16 890 271 825 283 1,793 570 





After this date a new distribution of registration districts was 
adopted. 

From 1871 inclusive, the arrangement of the abstracts (tables) 
in the reports of the registrar-general of Scotland is into five dis- 
tinctive groups as follows :— 


1. PrincipaL Towns, each containing at least 25,000 inhabit- 

‘ ants. 

2. Larce Towns, each containing not less than 10,000 and not 
more than 25,000 inhabitants. 

3. SmMatL Towns, each with at least 2,000, and not more than 
10,000 inhabitants. 

4, Martnuanp Rurat, from which are excluded all towns aL 
2,000 or more inhabitants. 

5. Insutar Rurat, which includes the whole population of the 
islands of the coast, but from which are excluded the 
inhabitants of the four small towns of Kirkwall, Lerwick, 
Stornoway, and Rothesay. 


The population of these respective groups in 1871 is shown in 
Table N, but the area has not been given yet. 





‘Taste N.—Showing the Area, Population, Number, and Proportion of Violent Deaths in 


; 
‘a 
\ 
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Taste M.—Showing the Violent Deaths in each Principal Registration Group, 
Sexes combined, Registered during the Period 1871-76 (ScorLanp). 




















Years. Hata ag Large Towns. | Small Towns. bcc a Insular Rural. Total. 
lise 9 Geet 959 215 524 617 46 2,361 
Zoe F4,087 295 536 590 63 Oey Gi! 

at ie Ee oe 281 690 704 40 2,839 
oan a 300 402, 762 108 3,103 
AE Oikoh 1 1,097 316 6747 743 Gs 2,908 
ABE New a ye 335 649 801 83 2,990 





There was an extraordinary jump in 1873, and again in 1874, 
which I have already commented upon in commentary upon Table J. 
The chief increase in 1873 was in the mainland rural, the next 
important in the small towns. 


the Fwe Great Groups, adopted from the Registrar-General (SCOTLAND). 











Area | Proportion : Proportion | Violent | Pr oportion 
Districts. in Statute | to whole hogar o whole | Deaths, ais Principal Occupations. 
Acres. Area. wslee Population.| 1878. Deaths. 
rs § ae ' 2 Commercial, manu- 
I rincipal towns...) — — 1,068,556] 31°80 /|1,122 | 39°98 facturing 
iz : ; Trading, manufac- 
perce towns ........ — os 334,257) 9°95 oO) 2Ocke ee 
ee — _- 776,087 | 23°10 332 | 11°83 | Agricultural 
‘Mainland rural...) — — 1,049,114; 31°22 | 335] 11°94 gee a 
Insular rural ........ — — 182,004] 3°93 227 8'1o | Fishing 
— a 3,360,018 | 100°00 | 2,806 | 100°00 





This table is arranged to harmonise with similar tables for 
England and Wales (Table D), and Ireland (Table R), and its 
design is to show the intensity of violent deaths in the different 
districts as affected by the occupations and circumstances of those 
districts. The chief intensity of violent deaths is here seen to arise 
in the large towns. 

3. Ireland. The registration of deaths for this division of the 
kingdom came into operation in 1863, under the authority of 
26 Vict., cap. 11, “An Act for the Registration of Births and Deaths 
“in Ireland;” and the first report of the Irish registrar-general 
thereunder was issued in 1869, giving details for the year 1864. 

The only available sources of information, regarding the causes 
of deaths previously, was to be obtained from the bills of mortality 
published in the cities and towns, of which, however, I have only 


-_— 
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seen those for the capital. The first bill of mortality for Dublin I 
have met with is for the year 1683, and contains (inter alia) the 
following items :— 


Hurt by accident.:.sc.ssscir sorte aor | /Burnbine.conchenteaten eae mena ool 
Sy NICKS. 452. ened an coakmanees ool | Found murdered in aunge fiel. oot 
Broken leg Save Sisisloieie 316s von een ee ana? OO! Hurt and ill-used by her 

Fell of the new building ........ ool qriaekhr A nneanietrcos eee } ool 
Bruised...... sees ona eeeeLa phen sd Rn Ot | Hanged her self 2... ne 
Broken thigh <0. .cpcun eae. ool him self ap 
Poysoned: herself 1314 .s..csebeoss OO iit a) OP I ah dS 
Killed by the gaol man .......... oor | Drowned her self... OOI 
Avo wholu cn teehee eee eoa ta Wiburdered ci iive-«cdeacngeonieesaneendas OoI 
Ohoked horsell Lu ke Arne oo1 | Hanged at the gallows ............ O10 


The old mode of keeping accounts is here shown. The total 
number of deaths returned for the year was 2,154; the deaths 
above enumerated amount to 27 in all, or about 1 in 73 of the 
deaths from all causes. 

The returns of the registrar-general subdivide the violent deaths 
into five groups or sections: (a) accident or negligence; (0b) homi- 
cide; (c) suicide; (d) executions; (e¢) violent deaths not classed. 
This is a convenient arrangement, of which we shall make use 
hereafter. 


TasBLeE O.—Showing the Deaths from Violence and from all Causes in 
Lreland, during the Period 1864-79. 
































Violent Deaths (Ireland). Deaths Ratio of Deaths from 
Years. 1 from all Causes ne istonal eee 
Males. Females. | Total. (Ireland). One in 

1864. ........ 1,496 714, 2,210 93,144 42 
2GD hy sie8 1,499 684 ORT 93,154 42 
LOG.ccanvd 1,423 739 2,162 93,027 43 
EGR ana 1,485 692 E45 93,503 43 
18: hall. 1,494 649 2143 86,185 40 
S60 saci 1,459 672 20 30 89,593 42 
18702. 1,510 695 25205 90,462 41 
He eee 1,488 613 2,101 88,348 42 
Wie eres 1,368 630 1,998 97,294 48 
ES een ee 1,480 64:7 2027 97,537 45 
Abs iat 1,341 696 2,067 91,961 44 
LR aaneee 1,464 643 2,107 98,114 46 
Oy Oakes 1,451 635 2,086 92,384 44 
veer 1,442 609 2,051 93,543 45 
these 1,437 604 2,041 99,629 48 
il be Woe Ba 1,364 621 1,985 105,098 52 








Commentary on Table O. 


The population of Ireland at the census of 1861 was 557645543, 
viz., 2,804,961 males, and 2,959,582 females. 





~ 20% 
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1864. The deaths from violence were 40 per 100,000 of the 
population, or 1 in 42"1 of all the deaths returned. Burns and 
scalds claimed 619 victims—males 285, females 334; fractures and 
contusions, 608 ; drowning, 440—males 344, females 96; suicide, 84 
—males 60, females 24; suffocation, 71; poisoning, 25; gunshot 
wounds, 24; cuts and stabs, 18; lightning, 2. 

1870. There was a decided increase in the violent deaths of 
this year, but this arose almost entirely in the class of ‘“ accidents 
“and negligence,” and curiously enough applies to each sex in a 
proportionate degree. 

1871. The population of Ireland by the census of this year was 
5,402,759—males 2,634,123, females 2,768,636; the cause of 1 in 
every 37 of the violent deaths was unspecified or ill defined. 

1873. The violent deaths averaged over the whole of Ireland 
38°78 per 100,000 of the population. The ratio was highest in the 
eastern, south-eastern, and south-western divisions, and lowest in 
the western, north midland, and north-western divisions—see 
Table R. 

1874. There was some fluctuation in the violent deaths in the 
different registration divisions of the country this year, as is seen by 
reference to Table O. 

1875. The violent deaths of this year bore a marked similarity 
of proportion to that of the average of the preceding ten years. 

There were held in Ireland during this year 2,707 coroners’ 
inquests, being 1 for every 36 deaths ‘“‘registered.”” Hmphasis is 
placed upon the word “ registered’ in the reports, leading to the 
inference that there is some laxity about the registration. 

1876. The violent deaths were slightly under the average of 
the preceding ten years, being 39’20 against 39°24 to each 100,000 
of the population. There were 643 deaths from fractures and 
contusions, 448 from burns and scalds, and 437 from drowning. 

1877. There was still a further falling off in the rate this year, 
being 38°42 against 39°24 average of preceding ten years. 

1878. The rate was still decreasing slightly, being 38°14 per 
100,000 of the population. 

1879. There is a still further reduction of violent deaths to 
27°02: 

The following tables throw light upon some points which are 
not fully developed in this analysis. 

It is a feature of the reports of the registrar-general for Ireland 
that the deaths resulting from (1) accidents or negligence, (2) 
homicide, (3) suicide, (4) executions, and (5) those left unclassed, 
are designated. For details see the following table :— 


¢ 
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TasLE P.—Violent Deaths, Subdivided into Classes, for Period 1864-79 

















(IRELAND). 
Accident Homicide. Suicide. Executions. Not Classed. 
or Negligence. 

Years fe ae APRN pele Maa YD A cou ie bes é 

Males. |Females.} Males. |Females.} Males. |Females.f Males. |Females.| Males. |emales. 
1864 | 1,299 | 643 34 14 64 20 2 — y7 37 
765 11,362 | 625 47 22 58 ite) 2 oo 30 18 
66 | 1,258 | 631 80 60 45 22 & — 38 26 
671 1,296 | 591 83 68 59 24: — — 47 9 
68:17 5293-1 “OGL 87 56 68 19 — — 66 13 
69 | 1,263 | 580 go 54, we 27 — — aa 11 
1870 | 1,368 | 631 64 32 55 25 — a 24 6 
771/ 1,286 | 549 56 28 87 25 2 — Ba ik) 
P24 1 22noP DOT 61 31 73 29 — — 9 3 
°73.| 1,319 | 585 56 32 68 18 2 -— 35 12 
°74\ 1,234 | 6338 | 71 29 65 34 I — — a 
7151 1,326 1 O92 56 20 48 27 3 — 21 4 
"76 | 1,292 | 560 55 33 74 37 3 _— 27 5 
"77 | 1,290 | 548 61 30 40 20 — — | ar 7 
78 | 1,283 | 556 65 27 76 live — — 13 4 
"79| 1,214 | 566 59 30 6y 21 2 — 20 4, 








TABLE Q.—Showing the Violent Deaths (including Accidental, Homicidal, 
and Suicidal) in each Registration Division of Ireland, registered 
during the Period 1864-79, with Average and Rate per Hundred 
Thousand of Population (IRELAND). 





































































Divisions. 
Total 
etd North | North North | South Sonth | South | Ireland. 
Eastern. Western. Haseena. Midland.| Midland. Western: Eastern. Westen 

1864. ....... 463 223 391 165 192 | 223 238 315 2,210 
°65 AVON TO e851 Aso eae 19k | 877.9 2,183 
‘CGA Ese BGR) NAG My Cars) 15S) 14g fo 2203 29 | “Sas 6s 
G7 ney 426 | 186 | 406 | 159 | 147 | 256 | 219 | 3%8 | 2,177 
2OG Hie ete, 444 | 174 | 395 | 174 | 166 | 259 192, | 389. ] 2,143 
ot ered Me Sas Lee eae | 19a go” PSO ror |) Solu ta eat 
PSTOC Fis 427 17 +428 163 165 247 210 394 | 2,205 
ae al hele. 432 | 167 | 385 | 174 | 164 | 227 | 189 | 363 } 2,101 
7D sens 434 | 163 | 387 | 182 | 145 | 233 | 159 | 345 & 1,998 
NRE iviset 464 | 155 | 417 | 156 | 149 | 240 | 204 | 842 | 2,127 
Bi ieee a 458 | 174 | 385 | 189 | 135 | 228 | 184 | 864 | 2,067 
Fee, 441 166 385 165 143 240 201 366 2,107 
APP css 425 | 164 | 434 | 154 | 154 | 215 | 206 | 334 | 2,086 
Lf eee Aad NR ASS | 127 |) 169 212 1840) BNO nia oee 
BRS Seas 415 | 189 | 441 | 148 | 142 | 229 | 189 | 338 ] 2,041 
fp Ee 472 | 165 390 | 145 151 236 139 | 287 1,985 
Totals ....}7,081 2,744 |6,451 (2,521 |2,542 |3,750 |3,130 |5,555 133,774 
wha. peviod f 442°56 171-50 403'19 |157°56 |1 58°87 |234°37 |196°63 |347°19 12110°87 

te) years ; 



































Rate per 
100,000inhab- 


-73 | 81:92 | 49°89 | 29:08 | 34° . 
‘tants, 1879. S| +) 73 | dated 34°78 | 31 30 BHAd 35°78 


Note.—The average rate per 100,000 of inhabitants of all eight divisions, 35°74. 
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For registration purposes Ireland is divided in eight divisions, 
as shown in the following table :— 






| TABLE R.—Showing the Area, Population, Number, and Proportion of Violent Deaths in 
| each Registration Division, with Indication of Leading Occupations (Ireland), 


























































P H Per- Per- | Violent | Per- 
rea centage q centage centage 
| eS ] / ; / 
Division. in Statute ae ae AS ae pa ale e | Principal Occupation. 
| Acres. Whole Popula- Violent 
| Area. tion, 1878. | Deaths. 
Ped Manufacturing, 
| 38 North-Eastern _ 2,328,305 | 11°46] 1,111,167 | 20°53 | 415 | 20°33 agricultural, and 
| fishing 
| Agricultural, 
UH. North-Western] 2,392,501| 11°78] 526,339 9°72 | 189 | 6°81 manufacturing, 
ta and fishing 
| ; Manufacturing, 
it. Kastern ............ 1,993,016; 980} 787,416 | 1455 | 441 | 21°61 trading, fishing, 
4 and agricultural 
Iv. North Midland) 2,019,408] 9°94] 511,940 | 946] 148) 725| Agricultural 
ime vy. South = ,, 2,361,709] 11°62] 448,840 8°29 | 142 | 696) Agricultural 
| vi. Western ....... 4,088,459 | 20°12 766,202 | 14°16 229 | 11°22 me cone an 
| » ‘ iJ : 4 : Agricultural, trad- 
VII. South Hastern | 1,826,172| 898] 451,488 8°34 | 189 | 9°26 mie aad fishing 
i . : Agricultural, trad- 
| a South-Western] 3,313,071] 16°30] 808,990 | 1495 | 338 | 16°56 aa and fishing 
BE OUALE » i, 6 cdon 5: 20,322,641 |100°00} 5,412,377 | 100°00 | 2,041 |100°00 








eastern registration division, which includes Dublin, city and port, 
and the towns along the coast in a southerly direction, where there 
is a large railway traffic. 

4, Foreign Countries. I have not ready access to the data of 
the different continental countries of Hurope in respect’ to violent 
deaths ; nor indeed is it my present purpose to carry an investiga- 
tion far in this direction. Still it is essential to learn to what extent 

: the proportion of such deaths to the deaths from all causes,.or to 
) the population, differs from that which obtains with us. And to 
| this extent at least I have some materials at hand. 

| The first data available are very meagre, but as these relate to 
the period corresponding with the commencement of the earliest of 
14 our modern records in England and Wales, it has a peculiar interest 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; The intensity of violent deaths is here seen to fall upon the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and value. 
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"'TaBLe S.—Showing the Violent Deaths, in Sweden, Prussia, and France, 
compared with those in England and Wales. 


























* Annual Number of To a Population of 100,000. 
Country and Mean ) 

; Ascer- | Other | Total Accidental] Total 
PE Se POpUlAION. | tad wed) Viglen’ SVichoedsei ara iain eMn nT eiew 
Suicides.| Deaths. | Deaths &e. Deaths. 

Sweden, 1810-30 ....| 2,616,874] 1384 | 1,637) 1,771] 571 62°6 | 67° 
Russia 20-34 s...| 12,393,162 | 1,112 | 4,912:| 6,024] 9°0 39°6 | 48°6 
Hrance $739 a. 34,154,224 | 2,747 | 6,402] 9,149] 8'o 18°72 (2-368 

England and Wales } , : : 
eee Oboe i 15,666,800 | 1,000 |10,679 [11,679] 674 68°2 | 74°65 














The Swedish returns were understood to be made on the same 
principles as those in England and Wales. The mines and lakes of 
the country occasioned many violent deaths. The returns for Prussia 
and France were considered to be incomplete in some details. 

In 1865 Monsieur A. Legoyt, the then head of the General 
Statistical Department of France, and secretary to the Statistical 
Society of Paris, published the results of an elaborate inquiry 
relative to “‘ Accidents in Europe and the United States.” The 
shape his investigation took was practical. 1. The ratio of accidents 
to the population; 2. Their ratio to the general mortality of each 
sex; 3. Their ratio as regards the female population, the male 
standard being taken at 100 in the different countries. 

Under the first head of inquiry he found the proportion to be 
682 in England, 679 in Norway, 575 in the United States, 232 in 
Russia, 202 In Spain, and 201 in Denmark per million of the 
population. As to France and some other countries, he enters 
into details which do not admit of general comparison with 
countries concerning which such details are not given. 

It was one of the conclusions of M. Legoyt that accidental deaths 
were increasing in a greater ratio than the population, and this 
point he illustrated by special reference to France, where the follow- 
ing successive and increasing ratio had taken place:—15 fatal 
accidents to 100,000 inhabitants from 1827 to 1830; 16 ditto from 
1831 to 1885; 19 ditto from 1836 to 1840; 22 ditto from 1841 to 
1845 ; 24 ditto from 1846 to 1850; 25 ditto from 1851 to 1855; 
and 28 ditto from 1856 to 1860. No doubt, he said, some of this 
increase was due to the more exact character of recent enumera- 
tions; still, the continuously progressive rate which is here seen 
indicates a sure though lamentable onward movement. 

He regarded it as evident from such variable proportions in the 
different countries, that the determining causes of fatal accidents 
must be of very complex nature, and could not be explained simply 
by what may be called the economic character of different countries. 
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In fact, if the predominance of manufacturing and mining industry 
justifies the exceptional rate of fatal accidents in England, and to a 
certain extent in the United States, it surely could not do so as 
regards Norway, the Duchy of Oldenburg, and Sweden. On the 
other hand, we should miss with surprise Belgium and Saxony, two 
of the chief industrial States of Europe, from amongst the countries 
with a high rate of mortality from fatal accidents, if a great develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry were the chief cause of such 
mortality. We must, therefore, he considered, fall back upon the 
existence of special local causes dependent on the manners, customs, 
and configuration of the country, perils of navigation, fishing, and 
modes of transport, neglect of children, or actual exposure of them 
to dangers of various kinds, etc. To some extent, but to a much 
smaller extent than he appeared to imagine, this may be true. 

M. Legoyt was able only to compare a small number of countries 
in reference to the immediate causes or nature of accidents, but his 
conclusions, as far as they go, are instructive. With the exception 
of Hngland, where “burns and scalds,” and of the United States, 
where contusions and injuries (classified under “crushing and 
“* bruising”), occupy the first place amongst accidents, ‘‘submersion” 
‘was the cause of the greatest number of deaths. Next come “ falls”’ 
from an elevation, then burns, crushings, and asphyxia. Amongst 
the Scandinavian countries the large number of “ congelations”’ is 
not to be wondered at; but there must evidently be some error as 
regards Spain in this particular. So also, whilst we are not sur- 
prised to find that ‘‘alcoholic excesses’’ play an important part in 
Russia and Sweden, we are struck by their insignificance in England, 
Denmark, and the United States; some fallacy, we suspect, likewise 
lurks here. It is with respect to “burns” that the ratio of fatal 
accidents rises higher amongst women than amongst men in all the 
countries under observation. As to the proportion of such accidents 
amongst women to 100 amongst men, it oscillated between one- 
fourth and one-third. It would appear to be quite exceptional in 
the United States, 46 per 100. In our own country the propor- 
tion is relatively high; and here a great number of female hands 
participate in the production of our industry. In Bavaria and in 
Saxony the ratio is highest during early infancy, and in the former 
State lowest between 40 and 50 years of age. At every age it 
attains its maximum through “burns,” which in Bavaria are more 
common during summer than in winter. Women more frequently 
succumb to burns, suffocation by fire, submersion, and poisoning. 

Children everywhere constituted a high proportion of the victims 
of fatal accidents. In Bavaria the latter form a very large part of 
the causes of mortality of childhood and adolescence, from birth to 
20 years of age, and within this range the maximum is attained 
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between the time of birth and 5 years. Submersion is the more 
frequent cause—particularly as regards male children—of the fatal 
event. Burns and poisoning are frequent in tender years; but 
strangely enough, children are less frequently victims in towns than 
country districts, the solution probably being found in the fact 
that they are more generally sent to school during the hours of the 
day when their parents’ attention would be least devoted to them. 

M. Legoyt found fatal accidents to be of much more frequent 
occurrence in summer than during the other three seasons of the 
year, and considered this probably due to the fact of the former 
season being the chief one for out-door operations, navigation, etc. 
In England it is found that the extremes of heat and cold are pro- 
ductive of non-fatal injuries. This circumstance is referred to more 
minutely in another portion of this paper. The proportion of non- 
fatal to fatal injuries he had no means of investigating. 

The final conclusions of M. Legoyt were that there would not 
appear to be any absolute relation between the ratio of deaths from 
accidents and the population, and between such ratio and the total 
number of deathstherein. I cannot agree with him,—for I think if 
one fact be more clearly shown than another, alike in the historical 
and statistical sections of this paper, it is that the deaths by violence 
bear a very distinct relation to the population under observation, as 
also to the deaths from all causes. 

The latest returns available for the principal European countries 
are condensed into the following table based upon one given in the 
fortieth report of the registrar-general :— 


TaBLeE T.—Showing the Population in 1876, and the Number of Deaths from Violence, 
distinguishing those from Suicide, Homicide, and Accident, in each of the undermentioned 









































Countries. 
Proportion to 100,000 Living. 
Paeutey Deaths . | Accident 
Countries. epee from | Suicide. Hows and All _ | Accident 
1876. : cide. : Causes 7. Homi- 
Violence Negligence} of Suicide. ‘a and 
eke ca Negligence. — 
Switzerland................ 2,759,854 | 2,550] 540 | 109 1,901 | 92°4 | 19° 3°9 68°9 
United Kingdom. ..../33,304,490 [25,798 | 2,052 | 533 | 23,213 | 77°5 62.1) 16 697 i 
England and Wales|24,244,010 |18,858| 1,770 | 412 | 16,176 | 75°7 Vik taal Wh 66°7 
Scotland i... .ccccsceee. 35495214 | 2,516] 128 4 2,384 | 72:0 309 nit Os 68°2 
dreland «6G uas. Naidu $2 1S MEGS) el TS 88 1,884 | 39°1 ge teh oes bf 35°53 
DEOLWAY fer nce Nsadeen: 1,787,960 | 1,295] 126 23 1,146 | 72°4 On ake 64°1 
Hinland 44 encase 1,883 GROs MEL 79 64 66 1,049 | 62°6 5A avae te 
Swoden vashiseceed 4,429,713 | 2,740] 409 88 2,243 | 61:9 92 | 2°0 50°” 
PEPUSBIA esc etatescceeacine 25,693,677 |15,815 | 3,432 | 547 | 11,836 | 616 | 1374 | 21 46°1 
Bavaria Wek Ae, 5,062,125 | 2,629) 522 | 198 1,909 - [SLO "VY 10°37 39 BT 
Beloit: sodas, ek 5,336,185 | 2,5771 439 85 2,053 | 483 S20 bae 338°5 
AUS isan: Seaohee 21,565,435 |10,150| 2,438.| — — ATL | 11°3 oe a 
LESLY SinsArsseiarenaae 27,769,475 | 6,656 | 1,024 |1,504 4,128 | 24-0 3°77 | 54 149 9 
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Analysis of Table T. 


The above facts given for Norway are for the year 1878, for 
_ Scotland 1875, for Finland 1874, and for Prussia 1875. 

The figures for the United Kingdom relate to the population 
inclusive of the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 

The difference between the homicides in Scotland and England 
may be partly accounted for by the returns for England being made 
by coroners’ juries, and in Scotland by the sheriff-substitute; of 430 
persons apprehended for murder or manslaughter, and 417 cases of 
inquest in which the verdict was murder, or manslaughter, or 
homicide, 247 prisoners were committed for trial in England. 

The fatal pre-eminence of Switzerland in this table is believed to 
be due to falls down precipices and to avalanches. There may have 
been something exceptional this year. The violent deaths in 1879 
were 2,508, of which 1,719 were accidents—males 1,386, females 333 ; 
suicides 701—males 606, females 95; and murders 88. 

As to Italy, the means are at hand—thanks to its most efficient 
statistical bureau—for comparing the returns of violent deaths with 
those for England and Wales. The homicides there amounted to 
1,504, as against 412 recorded in Hngland and Wales during that 
year. ‘Thus to 100,000 of population there were 5°4 homicides in 
ltaly against 1°7 in England. If we had the same proportion, the 
homicides would have amounted to 1,309 in England and Wales. 
In Rome the proportion is much higher; it is 14'1 in Rome, in 
Sicily 13°7.. The practice of assassination is thus shown to yield 
these terrible results. But while England is so much more favour- 
ably placed in this one respect, it is the reverse with the other 
violent deaths, for, exclusive of executions, the deaths in England 
were at the rate of 75°7 per 100,000 of the population, against 2 4°0 in 

_ Italy. Deducting the homicides, 1,504, the suicides, 1,024, there 
remain 4,128 violent deaths, as follows :— 


2% 2 
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TaBLe U.—Deaths from Violence in Italy, 1876, excluding Homicides 
and Suicides. 




















Rate 
Causes. Numbers. Percentage. yo aR 
Population. 
POW IO tet has aetna dies Bo aeaal 1,324 3 2ht 4°77 
TE TER er Sateen oh repent te enh tes Seki deameetenuees 1,109 26°38 4°00 
Bursar ca sees een ee tee 337 8°3 1°22 
Crushes from falls of fabrics, | 339 oe 1:20 
LEGOS;, OBEEL, GC. w. a tees ers. o8incceuesapose J 

Horses and horse conveyances............ 167 4°0 0°60 
Lightning, & fil B cok Seta came fate 147 aie 0°53 
PU OCEOD fiat. tiaca etc mmethias eect 137 33 0°50 
RTM LOTUS ev aac ta costteenedeeac stag onninsoatiph sy 131 a 0°48 
Reathwayeet. 07007. 2.0.7. he ee etamrae hak 84 2°0 0°30 
Violence ofianimals eas 2cscaheiies asus 68 7 0°25 
EMEOMPOCLANCE ctu n-sieot gah ap je cessed 47 Tt 017 
Agricultural machinery..........0....0000. 34 o°8 0712 
Injection of poisonous substances .... 34 0°8 0:12 
A valanehios (i. 3)-B1% ,:seqisnoperssoiges ins gis ff o'2 0:03 
Hydrophobia and bites ...........cce 6 o°2 0:02 
Bervstion el Ia ee. rk. mien ae.o 1 (oof) 0:00 
Unknown and various... 163 4°0 0°59 
SL DGALTE fp ieouatic tte ate 4,128 T00°0 1490 





5. United States.—The earliest record we have of deaths from 
“‘accidents and injuries”’ in the United States is for the census 
year 1850. The following are the only facts available :-— 

Population as determined by the census of that year 23,191,876. 

Deaths from all causes 323,023. 

Violent deaths 11,743, being 1 in 27°5 deaths from all causes, 
or 3°6 per cent. of the whole. 


Specified causes— 








Burns and scalds................ 2,052, being 17°5 per cent. of violent deaths. 
EPO EIN ete styts creas acsos ees G4° fara " 
PTO WRUNG eres iaeciesies cae -' 25357. ts est % 
SUP OCATIOU rete siiewdonessanenes O34" Gy ree 5 
Exposure to cold................ pices 06 2 
PPAQUULOS jvecssees tees <ctasvanesep<-s E71) aes, 1'4 
Other Injuries) 244i iawsssenns- Seeker PW pe 

TLOMAAD EF veves Be ate tapsteioe soaks Mlb eae Fae oes I'9 x 

SUtCiDE “cErasecntsaoaesas lowest censcsee 4.6 Fees, 4°2, Ks 

TER OCUTION Tein a setecsnre tena stas: 21s ie O°2, - 

11,743 TOO'O 


The following returns were obtained by the census of 1860 :— 
Population 31,443,321. 
The deaths from all causes in that year were 394,153. 











r.: 
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The violent deaths were 19,181, being 1 in 20°5 of the deaths 
from all causes, or 4°8 per cent. of the whole. 

[Another return gave these deaths as 20,131—males 14,178; 
females 5,953. | 


Specified causes— 











Burns and scalds................ 4,266, being 22°2 per cent. of violent deaths, 

Lightning stroke ................ HOMES 75, 1°O Ma 

BI PONW IIE > Sacaiden atti. S08. asta BOs 3 

Bintochhionn §.aAcgesavcntree: 5 dean ae ah a . 

Exposure to cold................ 13 th oF + 

Neglect and exposure........ LGzaa Ls 0°8 ¥ 

Pins Fi sass teeta patios. dues gus 1502 tA} 6°9 Rs 

Gunshot wounds ................ eT eee Zi i 

Railroad accidents ............ Oe ah ‘a 

PEST IN PUTIOS <2 .c.cas00es sehcer, AOC wit aos : 
SELOAULCTOE ccaxesnateorvinvctessetecaons oh gS9 5; 52 9 
Suicides — 

By gunshot............000 112 

», cutting throat... 82 

BP LOTOW DING 1c. ciaanat my 

PUSHING Bete ce 1208 

se DOLSON Wasted tate. 137 

Not specified ............ 285 

; 993, being 5°2 per cent. of violent deaths. 
ELD OCI LOM ann dete sSasuch ys mhieayiRiors Boer pice O%3 5 
19,181 100°0 








The census of 1870 yielded the following details :— 

Population, 38,556,371. 

Deaths from all causes 492,263. 

Violent deaths 22,740, being 1 in 21°6 of deaths from all causes, 
or 4°6 per cent. of the whole. 


Specified causes— 


1. Burns and scalds ........ 3,391, being 14°9 per cent. of violent deaths. 
2. Lightning stroke........ BODIE ye 8 O'9 ” 
SMX PLOSIONS ..-oschitad..geehs 290%", tg 9 
Ae LOWRINE Weg egagie- se BOG ain pic eC » 
Bet UL OCA OTIIE Sy atk sastzs ioe ey ae Pe a a 
6. Exposure to cold ........ PGT a5 O'l Be 
7. Neglect and exposure EEO GPa bat 
Bh ALS te cral elon tees stad 2.OP AP iss gt me 
9. Falling bodies ............. hig. Dhar NE a f 
TOD FYACUUTES “Wetscedeanspsersee COst Pas, 3 sO » 
11. Gunshot wounds ........ GAYS ath 453 a 
12. Other wounds ............ [yds has Ah Ie bed “ 
18. Railroad accidents .... 1,582  ,, 70 - 
14. Mining accidents ........ cts 1°6 i" 
15. Injuries by machinery Ago AS, 1°8 - 
16. Other injuries ............ TERR Bs, OS » 
ME OMIGE LON yeiccsciemsbersastoountes matt ss OO rr 


oS 


. 
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Suicide— 

By gunshot.......d.-ca 251 

5 cutting throat... 133 

fy PAFOWDING crcstcsars 119 

pp RAND UNG oe cgeecserces ces 370 

S54 POIBON serxtcscosxtnas 2,03 

Not specified ............ 269 

1,345 being 5°9 per cent. of violent deaths. 

TELECUTLON Ge a \osu Nesvaxoeeston RG OLA = 








2.25740 I00°0 





I have not returns for all the individual States, and could not 
use them if I had. The State of Michigan may be taken as a 
representative State. It is away from the seaboard, and yet has 
water communication by the lakes; its pursuits are almost entirely 
agricultural; none of its towns are very large; its climate is medium, 
but with severe winters. Its superintendent of vital statistics, 
Dr. Henry B. Baker, M.D., is a gentleman well qualified for his 
position, being familiar with the work of his predecessors in Europe, 
whom, however, he does not blindly follow. 

The population of the State as determined by the census of 1870 
was 1,184,282—males 618,251, females 566,031. 

The deaths from all causes in 1873 were 14,258—wmales 7,651, 
females 6,590. 


The violent deaths in 1869 were 468, being 5°11 per cent. { of the Gearon) 


all causes 
” Oo, 495 » 459 » ” 
39 op bP) 539 bP) 5°54 99 ”) 
» 72 » 54I >», 4°04 ” » 
» 773) 5) 1685. + ,msOnns,, 93 


6. Australia.—I am glad to be able to add here, alike for infor- 
mation and comparison, the statistics relating to violent deaths in 
one of the most prominent sections of this great country—Victoria. 
The ‘‘ Victorian Year-Book’’ for 1879-80, compiled by one of our 
own hon. members, Mr. Henry Heylyn Hayter, the government 
statist of the colony, contains this following table :— 
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TasLe V.—Violent Deaths in Victoria during the Ten Years 1869-78, and 
during the Year 1879, showing the Modes of Death, and distinguishing 
the Sexes (AUSTRALIA). 





Ten Years, 1869-78. Year 1879. 
Causes of Death. $f 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 














Accidents— 
Fractures and contusions ....| 3,015 247 | 3,262 23 295 
Gunshot wounds................ 35 17 
HOMES, BEADS, Osc ccstesengtyosta rats ca ae 2 8 
“Burns and scalds......0.....c:c0- 37 481 825 61 103 
Bunivtroke ta cortd.isb.aed.g 142 59 201 4, 22 
GT i I ns Pers ans a1 5 26 — 2 
OLSON coeicsesecarcssedtenseet ements. 128 58 186 7 15 
Snake and insect bite ............) 27 13 40 — I 
Drona ie ad detent 1,637 391 | 2,028 34 171 
Bi OCR ION eo ih. ae 454 220 674 19 47 
RO WUREL Me intetovandeeasitress-tasaaeren Pss> 88 23 Ill 5 IO 
A) RR ee 6,097 | 1,582 | 7,629 155 691 
EEL Orage fs. ofits iit tawahins sueatcecayee 133 75 208 6 15 
Suicide— 
Gunshot wounds ..........ce 62 1 63 _— 8 
Writs rstatis; ener nla. eUEG2 18 170 4, 17 
AO UOE ait cnc Ste inp P27 47 184 4 20 
FEO SVG assy csiae eee canon nsicoet 134 74: 208 + 15 
FLAMIN STAs iosk cs yoos aay iernccat 193 19 212 3 42 
Oey wise ise tes ees nies eae 26 4, 30 _ 6 
LOUD wtesiasronoecisezs, este 704, 163 867 12 108 
BEE OCU EL OW Sata eeos ft hescesesnaevsdton oop ale a 25 — I 
Grand total ................ 6,959 | 1,770 | 8,724 173 815 








Commentary on Table V. 


The deaths from violence in this colony were formerly more 
numerous than those from any single disease; this was especially so 
in the early period of the gold discoveries; but in 1879 they were 
less than those caused by phthisis, atrophy, or diarrhea. Violent 
deaths are still much greater here than in most of the European 
countries. 

During the eleven years ended with 1879, there had died of 
specified causes 65,625 males and 55,987 females. One in every 10 of 
the males had died a violent death, 1 in every 11 died of an accident, 
I in every 533 was a victim of homicide, 1 in every 95 committed 
suicide, and 1 in every 2,909 was executed. Of the females 1 in 
every 29 died a violent death, 1 in every 33 died of an accident, 1 
in every 691 died by the hand of another, 1 in every 320 committed 
suicide, but happily not one was executed. 
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Of the 815 violent deaths in 1879 there were 691 (85 per cent.) 
attributed to accident, 15 (2 per cent.) to homicide, 108 (13 per cent.) 
to suicide, and 1 to execution. Homicides were below, but suicides: 
were above the average. Only twice in thirteen years had the suicides 
exceeded 100, viz., in 1876 and 1879. Of the deaths by violence 
there were 642 (79 per cent.) males, and 173 (21 per cent.) females. 

Speaking generally 4 males die of violent deaths in Victoria to 
1 female, and the same proportion applies to deaths from accident.. 
As to murders, there are about 2 male victims to 1 female, and as to: 
suicides, 4 males to 1 female. Only 1 woman had been executed 
since the first settlement of the colony; but in the eleven years. 
embraced in this table 26 males were executed. The only violent 
deaths which habitually affect females more than males are those 
resulting from burns and scalds. 

Of the 691 accidental deaths, 43 per cent. were due to fractures 
and contusions, and 25 per cent. to drowning. 

While it is noted that violent deaths occur in Victoria in a 
greater ratio than in Huropean countries generally, it has to be stated 
that Switzerland has a still higher rate; and speaking of suicides 
separately, Switzerland and Prussia each has a higher ratio. 
Homicides seem to be in about the same ratio as in England and 
Wales. 


TaBLE W.—Showing the Death-Rate from Violence in Victoria and wm 
various Huropean Countries during the Years named therein. 





Proportion to 100,000 of the Population. 








Countries. ee ‘ol ‘a 
Dee Oe atccale | And ate akon ace ledicat 
all Kinds. | Negligence. 
Victoriagne.eaeyrts ce 1879 gi°7 778 i 12°2 
Switzorlandste 00 co oe "76 92°4 68°9 3°9 19°6 
United Kingdom ............ "76 755 69°7 1°6 6:2 
England and Wales.... "76 as, 66°7 1°7 73 
Scotlanthis. conc. eee "15 92°0 68°2 o'r 3°7 
drelands%. 555.6: 3.0i Ad: "76 39°1 35'3 17 271 
INowwayiit accra "73 72°4 641 134 7:0 
Biman sii. qe: "74, 62,°6 55°7 3°5 374 
Swede 1.5.....200.. saa "76 61°9 50°7 2°0 9-2. 
United States ................ "70 58°9 5071 5°3 3°5 
WPrUlgsites <page "76 61°6 46°1 et 13°4 
AVERT oem ie ee °76 51°9 37°7 3°9 10°3 
Belgium yas Myats: a "76 48°3 38°5 1°6 8:2 
Auster ta ca ees °76 47°1 — a pas 
BEALY. frastyc ated ee "76 24° 14°9 5°4 3°7 





Part III.—Practicat. 


By way of rendering this investigation of practical value, it be- 
comes necessary to review the results contained in the first and 
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second parts, and test their bearing upon the present. In this way 
alone shall we see the increasing ratio of violent deaths to the deaths 
from all causes, and to the entire population, from the date when the 
population became systematically enumerated in the United 
Kingdom at the commencement of the present century. 

The causes of this long continued increase in the proportion of 
violent deaths to deaths from all causes, and to the population, are 
not far to seek; they have increased with our mechanical arts, and 
with our social appliances; they seem, in truth, to have increased 
almost in the ratio of our civilization! This is not a pleasant 
reflection ; but there seems some consolation (if a poor one) at 
hand: for it does appear that a maximum has been reached, and 
that the tide has really turned. 

It is worth while to halt for a moment and survey the exact 
ficures. The facts recorded by Table C are as follows :—During 
the period 1647-1700 the violent deaths (London) to each 10,000: 
deaths from all causes were 96°9, or including the “found dead,’’* 
101°4. During the period 1701-49 the proportion was less, viz., 
88-2, or including the “found dead,” 102°7. In the period 1750-99 
the proportion had gone up to 125'1, or with the ‘‘found dead,” 
130°0; while during the early part of the present century, 1800-29, 
the proportion had increased to 162°5, or with the “ found dead” to- 
169°4; and during the period shown in Table D, the modern period, 
based upon the statistics of the nation (Hngland and Wales) the 
proportion has risen to 342°8 over the whole period, ranging from a 
minimum of 302°4 in 1849 to a maximum of 381°8 in 1856. 

A comparison of the violent deaths to the deaths from all 
causes is not a very reliable test, for when the aggregate of deaths: 
has been augmented by plague or any other extraordinary cause, 
the tendency is to make the violent deaths appear to be on the 
decrease ; whereas in relation to the numbers living that may be at 
the same rate as previously, or even higher. The true test is to: 
find the ratio of such deaths to the population at the time of obser- 
vation. This was of course impossible until there were systematic 
numerations of the people; and in the remaining portions of this 
paper it will therefore be understood that the percentages given 
are upon the population, unless it shall be otherwise stated. And 
yet it is not without interest to notice how regularly on the whole 
(Table B) was the proportion of violent deaths to the deaths from 
all causes over a period of more than a century. 

The point of greatest practical importance in connection with 
violent deaths is the constantly recurring changes in their causes, 


* The numbers of persons “found dead” indicates a state of society happily 
long since passed away, where nearly one-seventh of the whole deaths consisted of 
bodies found in the streets, fields, and vacant houses and buildings. 
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or rather in the intensity of those causes. The ratio these deaths 
bear to the population over a given period of time may show very 
little variation in the aggregate, while in the subdivisions of causes 
there may be, as indeed there has been, various changes of consider- 
able significance in operation. ‘This has been made apparent in the 
‘‘commentary upon Table D,” and was one of several purposes for 
which that commentary was instituted. For instance, in 1854 the 
decrease of deaths from poisoning is noticed as having been marked, 
yet the violent deaths for the year show a considerable increase— 
far beyond any possible increase in the population. The solution is, 
either that new forces were at work, or that there was a sudden 
increase in some of the causes previously known. The decrease in 
the deaths from poisoning was continuous. So again with burns 
and scalds, the decrease between 1860 and 1870 was very consider- 
able, and during a portion of the decade there was a reduction in 
the number of violent deaths, as against periods in the previous 
decade; but during several years of the decade 1860-70 the violent 
deaths were more numerous than they had ever been at any pre- 
vious period. 

A careful study of Table D reveals many noteworthy results. 
Take one, for instance: the violent deaths show a considerable 
advance in nearly the same period of three several decades, the 
incomplete returns of the decade 1840-50 not admitting of any 
similar contrast. Thus in decade 1850-60 the great increase occurs 
in the years 1854 and 1855 respectively, after which the numbers 
again recede. In the decade 1860-70 the great increase is in the 
corresponding years 1864 and 1865; then the numbers recede. In 
the decade 1870-80 the great influx occurs first in 1875, and is 
maintained in 1876, a year later than in the former decade. | 

Now seeking for a reason to account for this periodical advance 
and recession, it seems rational to suppose it may be found in the 
extension of our manufacturing operations during those respective 
periods. The first two were epochs of great commercial activity, 
followed by years of marked depression. It is possible that our 
good friends Mr. Giffen and Mr. Bourne can throw some especial 
light upon Col. 4 of this table from a trade point of view. I 
leave the point for their consideration and pass on, merely remark- 
ing that any such theory seems to encounter a sad blow in the last 
of the three decades (for 1875-76 were years of depression), and 
1878,* which shows nearly as large a return of violent deaths in 
1875, was certainly a period of very profound depression. It would 
seem, indeed, more as if the malignant influence of the sun-spot 


* During this there are included the deaths resulting from the “ Princess 
“Alice” disaster on the Thames, which alone accounts for about 600 drowning 
Cases. 
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theory was apparent in this last decade; and this point I commend 
to the consideration of my friend Professor Jevons. 

That there are cycles in the occurrence of accidental injuries, I 
have had, during thirty years of official connection with one of 
the leading accident insurance companies—the first that entered 
upon the business of insuring against general as distinguished 
from railway accidents only—good opportunities of knowing; but 
the maximum fatality of these cycles in the business of accident 
insurance does not correspond with the maximum periods indicated 
in Table D. And there is another fact of interest in this connec- 
tion, which is that there are sub-cycles applying to localities, not 
ranging simultaneously with the cycles of general intensity. The 
policy holders are scattered pretty evenly through the country. <A 
district embracing one or more counties or parts of counties, which 
has previously shown no undue tendency to casualties, suddenly 
becomes the scene of many and continuous disasters. This state 
of things continues for several months—even the particular acci- | 
dents encountered bearing perhaps a general resemblance during 
that period—and then the locality subsides into its former state of 
average, and the epidemic breaks out elsewhere, far away. 

I had at first supposed that some of the variations shown in 
Table D were consequent upon an unsettled classification in com- 
piling the returns. The periods when violent deaths were receiving 
special attention from the staff of the registrar-general’s department 
were 1856 and 1862—so I judge from the details contained in the 
reports for those years; and it is to be remarked that 1856 shows 
a decrease in violent deaths, while 1862 is followed by an increase. 
But I have now arrived at the conclusion that there are influences 
at work beyond mere incidents of this character; and in view of 
endeavouring to determine this and some other points, as also in 
view of the large interests at stake, not only in the business of 
accident insurance—for these companies may very well be left to 
take care of themselves, as they have heretofore done—but of the 
problems involved in association with the Employers’ Liability Act, 
I now propose to enter upon a more minute examination of the 
returns of the registrar-general than any previously made. 


Analysis of the Causes of Violent Deaths. 


Sub-classes.—The registrar-general classes all the deaths called _ 
violent, and which make up the aggregate of “‘ violent deaths” in 
England and Wales, into six broad subdivisions as follow :— 


1. Connected with RarLways. 


adi ait Coal. 
2. Injuries in Mivzs. Metals. 


3. MECHANICAL injuries, not connected with mines or railways. 
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4, CHEMICAL injuries, not connected with mines or railways. 

5. AspHyxia, &c. (suspension of respiration), not connected 
with mines or railways. 

6. VionEeNncE, not otherwise classed. 


The first return made under this arrangement commenced with 








1852. 
TaBLE X.— Violent Deaths, arranged in Six Sub-Classes, from 1852 to 1879 (ENGLAND AND ~ 
WALES). 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 2 3 4, 5 6 
Males. Females. 
Year. : : 
Rail- ECR Techat | (Chen fe Ase | Vion PEA fee eo tech To Chee ie enn 
ways. nical. | mical. | phyxia. | lence. | ways. nical. | mical. | phxyia: |lence.. 


Coal. | Metals. Coal. |Metals. 


eS |S | | | |, | ————_—_  ——————————. | m———_ —_ J qx“ eS | | | OO 


1852). 3677 969 65 | 3,881] 1,250] 3,006} 799} 40} 6] 1 870} 1,488| 945] 261 
753 | 408] 996 89 | 8,880) 1,383 | 2,812] gorf 41 | 15] 1 838] 1,551) 891] 297 
’54| 493 |1,0386| 166 | 3,299] 1,483 | 2,812} 923] 62 |} 10] 1 899| 1,538}| 962) 246 
(oleaea | 90. 232-1 S,c4bt 1.560 [ee01! F921 98 1 Ot? 4 762 | 1,834 897] 227 
756 | 501| 974! 195 | 3,889] 1,494] 8,008] 695} 55 | 8] 2 777| 1,616| 941] 186 
57); )—|— — — — — |— J-—-|-—-]— — — somal | Caere 
58} |— | — — — — — |— J—-|—|— — — oo ieee 
"59 tae — — — = — |— —|—!i— —_— — aan 
60 [No} retulrns | 
[Se (ERS EG a Pe adit pa adidas ee 
"62 |) — | — — oon — — j—|—|— — — —— 
"63 | 697| 978] 168 | 4,105| 1,469| 3,888] 970] 40} 6] 1 | 1,007] 1,480] 1,162] 350° 
64] 745| 906] 198 | 4,636] 1,580] 3,588] 928] 51 Sue 1,084) 1,726] 1,175] 395 © 
65 | 885| 890] 141 | 4,833] 1,521] 3,810 ]1,025] 62 | 7 | 2 | 1,144) 1,538] 1,158] 358 
66 | 837|1,010| 134 | 4,626] 1,397] 3,661 |1,070] 71 | 4] 4 | 1,216] 1,386] 1,157] 345 
"67 | 822 1,817} 123 | 4,820] 1,450] 3,571 |1,054] 55 | 2] — | 1,148] 1,396] 1,208] 406 
68 | 714 /1,117 98 | 4,701} 1,601] 3,816| 786] 83 | —| — | 1,172] 1,337] 1,207] 336 
69 | 735|1,076| 112 | 4,556] 1,357] 3,780] 803] 56 1 | — ,1 1,129) 1,365} 1,222) 308 
"70.| 861| 999} 109 | 4,511} 1,442] 3,590] 8247] 69 1 | - | 1,219] 1,393] 1,256] 316 
"71 11,042] 921} 109 | 4,730] 1,467| 3,676] 733} 84 | 3] — | 1,174] 1,433] 1,845] 276 
72 11,068 |1,050| 135 | 4,575] 1,874] 4,114] 729] 92 | 1] 1 | 1,268] 1,151] 1,888] 311 
773 11,185} 882] 108 | 4,839] 1,501| 3,768] 617]}105 | — | — | 1,281] 1,283] 1,425] 302 
74, |1,165| 938| 118 | 5,100] 1,568| 3,762| 763| 84) 4] — | 1,364] 1,432] 1,347| 275 
75 {1,151 | 967} 123 | 5,108] 1,597] 4,332] 6471 83 | 38] 1 | 1,508] 1,558] 1,528] 283 
"76 |1,100| 964 66 | 5,044) 1,662 | 4,262] 593477 | 1} — | 1,451] 1,413] 1,491] 255 
"77 11,106 | 823 86 | 5,049] 1,445] 4,198} 437177 | 4 {| -— | 1,896] 1,344] 1,510] 209 
78 {1,077 | 998 78 | 4,797] 1,741 | 4,540] 435175 | -—| — | 1,519} 1,483] 1,899] 205 © 
"79 | 945 |1,043 68 | 4,494) 1,631] 4,227) 458] 84] 5 | — | 1,484) 1,445] 1,568] 233 


Note.-—The total deaths for each sex in each year is given in Table D. 





A careful perusal of this table will go far to show how the 
fluctuations in Table D arise,—that is to say, to which of the sub- 
classes they are due. Thus in 1855 there was an increase of several 
hundreds in the violent deaths of females, while the males for that 
year showed a slight decrease. It is here seen that in the sub-class 
chemical injuries, some 300 more females than in the preceding year 
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- are enumerated. In 1864 it is seen (Table D) that there was a 


considerable increase in the deaths alike of males and females. This 
table shows that as to males it arose from a combined increase in the 
mechanical, chemical, and asphyxia classes, while with the females 
the increase was due alone to class “‘ chemical.’ In 1875 the deaths 
of females show a sudden increase; mechanical injuries account for 
this. In 1878 the deaths of males and females are each heavy. The 
chemical and asphyxia sub-classes account for this as to males, and 
the mechanical, chemical, and asphyxia sub-classes as to females. 
A concurrent table enumerating the more prominent disasters of 
the last thirty years would form an important key to these 
variations. 

Localities and Causes of Death.—Under date 1839 (com- 
mentary on Table D), I have shown the variations in the sub-classes 
of violent deaths in the different localities (1.e., registration districts) 
of England and Wales. It will be useful that such a table be 
reproduced (under a different arrangement) showing the returns of | 
the latest date for males and females :— 
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The greatest preponderance of violent deaths shown in this table 
arise in three registration divisions, viz., London, the west mid- 
Jand, and the north-western. Thus, as to railway accidents, over 
Io per cent. occur in London, and over 20 per cent. in the north- 
western division. As to injuries in mines, these necessarily occur 
where the mines are located. In the class mechanical injuries, a 
large number occur in London, only exceeded by those in the north- 
western division. In chemical injuries, the north-western division 
stands most prominent, then the west midland, and London occupies 
the third place. In the class asphyxia, London stands first (per- 
haps exceptional with the year), the north-western district next, and 
the west midland third: this as to males. As to femaies, in mechanical 
injuries, London first, north-western division second, west midland 
third. In the class chemical injuries, north-western first, London 
second, west midland third. Inclass asphyxia, London first (excep- 
tional), north-western second, and the west midland third. In 
violent deaths, London and the north-western divisions stand 
equally. 

A still more minute examination becomes necessary in order to 
appreciate entirely the influence of locality upon the causes of violent 
deaths; but here locality is only an indication of the nature of the 
employments, and hence of the risk involved. 

Population of Divisions.—It is important to take note of the 
population of the several divisions, and this is shown in the following 
table; yet the population in itself affords no sufficient index of the 
liability of the division to a high percentage of violent deaths. The 
occupation of the people is the true test, but this is not capable 
of detailed demonstration. All persons familiar with our manu- 
facturing industries understand something of their principal 
seats geographically, and also something of their peculiar risks 
mechanically. 
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TaBLE Z.—Showing the Area, Population, Number, and Proportion of Violent Deaths in 
each Registration Division, with Indication of Nature of Leading Occupations (ENGLAND | 
AND WALES). 





























Per- Per- | Violent | Per- | 
Area centage | Population | centage | Deaths, | centage 
Divisions. in Statute of (Estimated), 5% : Ve wea ath Ane Principal Occupations. 
Acres. whole 1871. Popula- | Female | Violent 
Area. tion. (1878). | Deaths. 
j : . Commercial,manu- 
Bm LOTIONS seemed en ss 75,362 | 0'22| 3,254,260 | 14°33 | 3,877] 17°93 facturing 
11. South-Eastern ..| 3,994,431 | 10°70} 2,167,726 | 9°54| 1,561] 8:28 tareaal » Se€a- 
111. South Midland..| 3,201,325 | 8°58} 1,442,654 | 6°35) 944) 5°01} Agricultural 
Iv. Eastern «ss. 3,211,441, 8:60 1,218,728. |. 5°36) 7461 396/41 >on Bee 


ing 
Agricultural, metal 
mining 


: f : 
vi. West Midland...| 3,956,951 | 10°60| 2,721,931 | 12°00] 2,215] 11°75 sit. oh ea 


i Manufacturin 
vir. North Midland.| 3,535,445 | 9°48| 1,406,935 | 6°19] 1,087} 5°76 site: (coats 


: : ; Manufacturing 
vu. North-Western..| 1,998,914 | 5°35| 3,389,044 | 14°92] 3,555! 18°86 noaiiers aie 


v. South-Western ..| 4,981,170 | 13°35] 1,880,777 | 8:28] 1,089] 5°78 


5 Manufacturi 
1X. Yorkshire ........| 3,721,710 | 9°97] 2,444,762 | 10°76] 1,821] 9°66 gates ey ieee 


Mining, manufac- 
et NOYL BOLD tecrstecsne 3,528,621 | 9°45| 1,365,041 | 6°01] 1,180| 6°26 turing, agricul- 
tural 


XI me ae, {ining a 


. 9 : . 
LiveandWales|| 2118851 | 13°70] 1,420,408 | 6-26] 1,272] 6-75 


mining, manu- 
facturing 


OPAL ..cc.c.: 37,319,221 |100'00 |22,712,266 |100°00 |18,847 |100°00 























Note.—The areas exclude tidal waters, creeks, and foreshores. 





Here we learn, by a comparison of the three columns of percen- 
tages, where the force of occupation bears upon the proportion of 
violent deaths. The intensity of violent deaths in the different 
divisions of the kingdom is made quite apparent. 

Similar test tables for Scotland and Ireland respectively have 
already been given (see Tables N and R). 


Details of Causes of Violent Deaths in each of their Six 
Classes. 


In view, then, of the branch of inquiry last named, I arrange 
the following series of tables :— 
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‘Taste AA.—Causes of Deaths, “in Connection with Railways,” Males and Females, 1878 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 








England Divisions as in Table Z. 

1, Railways. and 
SE RI re Rc Ee Mg en ls lea 
Mt MALEs. nee 
“Run over on the line veeccccccsccsseseee. 694 66.1 47. | LZ n29 | 77 1 63 18k 60 | 50 
OMAR EE SRE 8 Dele eee 1 OO 11 en nor aS chiens bs —/| 1 
“Oarriage off rails, &e. eee 5 —/{/—|]—|j—/-—|]—] 2 1|— 
‘Fall from carriage or engine ........ 90 nee. ELE | a Abn Dobie be 12 | 12 
Crushed by Ae) bey a Oe ee 156 Sigh Lb a | 17) 12 | 46 BS 8 es 
‘Struck against bridge, &e. ............ 5 LT} 2}/—/—]}] 1]—|]— Miers 
Locomotive machinery 0... 1j;—}] lj—}—/]—]— 2 
Explosion DE ADOMOR 5c: c8 05 s..c6s cescvas 1 =p pe ee 1 —j}o 
Fall from height vcceccccsssseeeseseseee ily) = — liber} i 2 —/ 2 
ry el of x) 7 |—|—|—| sf] «ffi 


Suffocated by fall of heavy 
BPOSUAITCER ON, | ...0..1s-irrsnedhsseenes 


Sis Leal I oa ie i te cent See law — | — | — | — | — | — | — —|— 


‘Other deaths (manner not 





_ stated, or otherwise than above) Os Ct bee SLi gates | ro scab? 
Rotel sae owes os. 1,077 90 | 74 | 24} 38 | 99 | 97 | 219} 115] 93 |108 

FEMALES. 

Run over on the line ..........00... 56 ela Bede oe ake atk, 8| 8 

MIO is Sots sas oeecsavnecdacesninehccssvecch.. 3 8),—/—!}—}—l/—]— —|— 

Fall from carriage or engine ........ 10 —| r}/—}]—j—-]—]1 Levens 

Other deaths (manner not 6 eat che NBA EEH bei Pe 5 


‘ stated, or otherwise than above) 





It is impossible to determine with precision the proportions of 
‘ the deaths occurring to passengers and employés respectively. For 
a full elucidation of this latter point reference must be had to the 
Board of Trade returns for the corresponding year; but an approxi- 
mate idea may be obtained from the nature of the injuries: thus 
the persons “run over” on the line, by far the most numerous class, 
will probably not be passengers (unless in quite exceptional cases), 
but those having occasion to use level crossings; and perhaps still 
more, plate-layers and others engaged in the repair of the permanent 
way. 
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TABLE BB.—Causes of Death from Injuries in Ooal and Metal Mines, Males and Females, 
1878 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
(aC eS SS PS ST SD 





























England Divisions as in Table Z. 
2. Mines. and 
Wales. J i-a. a} an] xan, |TV neve | OVI. | WEL Ee el 2 eee 
MALES. 
Coat MINES. 
Fall of coal, stone, &c., on ............ 420 | —|—}]—]—] 4 | 70 | 32 | 86] 43 | 74 rit 
CTU) Oe oy ee ee ee eee ne 49 J-[—!}—}—]—|]—]10|] 4/12] 6) 14) 3 
aL APO, AAU CCT poel.-t><cs coarse acsaes 1 e—}—f}—f} ory ocml ory eed od 1|— 
Pe TEU OF SOAK ocho iar dengessesees 51 J—!|—|—|]—|] 1/18} 2] Il} 5] 5] 4 
PWEDE ORPTO WieNt erty tacdesscpeacn-trelees pe i ee OO 
Rope, dc. breaking ....i.,....0esseciavee. 5 f—}—|]—|—!l—}]—li al] 2+ ct a) 
RRA OLY A asrcctns-assvpsaceonssbogue-sotens 144 |—/—}—I1i—{[—t 4] 31), 8/—] 27 24 
Explosion of steam boiler ............ TAS hee Se oe eH ee eee 
PEMA O Et rete feo siuchstsvctaboegincnadbek<ascly shes 5 —T—}|—|—l—] tt{—] 1f i 24 —— fi 
Waggon, tram, G0. ..25..0i0s)tienas-y-> 59 f —}|—}]—}]—]} tr] li 3] 4] 12] 7] 31 
EL See WINE « eafosn des shade se- shadss foe tecks fe 36 f—|/—}—!]—]—]}] 5] 2] 6] 1] 22) — 
PASO a Pos cat dni ssavectetasevsmiinchegehos 9 f-—}—lm—lomsl om) 4] 2] 2a) bee 
Explosion of fire-damp ................ 318 |—|—{]—|]—]— |] 381} — i241} 5] 5 | 31 
‘5 gunpowder................ Lee eee i ee ae ee 
Burnt or scalded (manner not 9 1 
— —— — — —_— — — I —— — 
PLAT AW Se SCOR RE See Paced eB 
BD TOW TUOMEMS He vsevsn soa Sovivan waste doscsiaes hos 14 %7—/—/!|—;i—!—] 2);—]| 6 I Pe 
WM OKO-CAIND 5. .scpe--redee-nesasnt eet the 8b | ey ee | ot a a a ae a 
Sulfocated (manner not stated) s...) 0° Lf eee al | a ea 
Other deaths (manner not stated, 3. PE eel Be 
or otherwise than above) ........ \ TT aE Gee PEG Aci 
Correr, Tr1n, Iron, &c., MInzEs. 
Fall of stone, wood, &c., on ........ 28 Ff#—{/—s]—|—|31—i—] 2] 12] 9 2 
ROPURIRGC reset ede, Se Mesachig Selon cctaivaesets des 4 F~—}]—}—}]—]—|}—!—! 1 r1|/ 2|— 
Pad L IMESHGLG os fac oaeeacl es deus cseno dy Iv ft — ff — fe a 2 a) Do eee 
,, from kibble, ladder, &e. ........ 2¢—;—}]—}]—] 2)/—-}—-—} rl} ry Il ee 
MO RIMOTY bcc. chile eeatoude tives yes. 29—;—{]—{]—-|] 2/—-}]—-]-—}]—-l-le 
Explosion of steam boiler ............ 1 y—}]—f— tom} tt} oy ey os cs ce 
Waggonjitram, &¢g...pter- acess. 6 F—;—{tomlom}onlyomy dt ll 4)— I 
LASTING "hs lecascen becouse sania sins 12 — | — | — | — 4 1] — 2 3 Ae pete 
MUTROCALCC tnd .scsorss 1s creehccuuntetes es setae dos 2 —}|—|—}— th) — ee I 
Other deaths (manner not stated,\| 44 | __ | _ 3 
or otherwise than above) ........ ud | mare Thad dea ee 
Votales gee hie 1,076 | — | — | m= | — | 33 1] 46 81 102 | 154] 216 











Note.—Females, nil: this is exceptional. See Table X. 





Here it is seen that the working of the metal mines in the west 
of England is not entirely abandoned. 

Those who desire more comprehensive details respecting mining 
casualties will do well to consult the exhaustive ‘‘ Preliminary 
‘Report on the Rate of Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in and 
“about Mines, &ec.,” published by a well-known member of this 
Society (Mr. Neison), 1880. 
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_ Taste CC.—Causes of Death from Mechanical Injuries (not connected with Railways or 
Mines) to Males and Femates, 1878 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 





England Divisions as in Table Z. 
8. Mechanical Injuries. and 





































































MALES. 
i from scaffold, ladder ............ 201 f156 |.19°|\10.| 8 13 
> from mandow oe Dene Hs 68 130} 5|—] 2 : 
Ht BIO WIL SERITS | .52..5....s0nicarecoecseess 251 | 60 | 11] 10] 4 29 
mein ships-and boats .......:........ 103 J} 17} 6|— | 8 6 
a Bee Ore height ............cccssccsessebes 512 | 77 | 441] 37 | 14 55 
Mies, WM walking, KC, .......cccisecceees ‘4 3/—|—|— I 
ECT RS ee ee ee Lo |= et an 
SURO SLALEH LOW) .......sc.sercneees 366 | 67 | 28 | 20 | 11 37 
.- of heavy substances on ........ 347 | 41 | 22 | 16]. 8 44 
“Horse or other animals ............... 270 | 25 | 32] 19 | 17 28 
Horse conveyance— 
MEO ES 3c. ccdsssesesecgndescnersenes 53 mele i 2 I 10 
MEV SISO oa). lids ayencansanstorsansens se 32 | 13 | — J — I 3 
ESS 2 ee ee ee a 16 8 }—}— -- 3 
NN 2 cape naayoncneragd-xbsarents> 47 J 29] 2) — 3 I 
Be SE IRE OPE en re 60 15 17 
St RR nee CEI REG 8 6 7 
Oe Tira pais teats teases nnadacnanersiey 8 24. 48) 
ccc, Se ea ME 4 4 an 
“1 a ine JOO merc Eley Rate _ 1 
Bicy I the NP snie she naz dskteooesds’ — = — 
ee of steam boiler ............ 1o f—} L1J|—J— 2 a 
. ee POUOLE. -..4 h.cas Pen. 1 Be he ee sats = 
Mischinory in factory, Me pate ie es ee i eS a 
fi mill, fi a Se RD Rieti SE 


= bed 
> 
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a 
i 
lee} 
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co 
on 
Ss 
at 
Or 
> Or 
im 
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| 
Or 
= 
tba per 
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nN 


o ” 
Other machinery or kind not 161 
Becistinguished  ..............i 0 


ys 
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bo 
“Nr 




















Bs Fe seanisccsasnsodp eowenaisnet 1{/—|—|— — = 
Ds sartshi ins daneonees ones whine oe 4 cee a ira 1h ie AY bagel I 2 
AE SE mo ie Oe 104 | 17 | 14 5 2 4 14 
RE OU Ciiac ish 055052 deedpaeeaedenbeadenoes 69h) he ho — Zs 
Fracture (not stated how) ............,| 596 | 74 | 47 | 49 | 41 47 | 63 
MMs HOt WOUNAS ............scecseveee. 22a Pesala | 24} 17 8. Yi 
= pans Wie eens een ee 258 | 47 | 23 | 11 | 14 22 36 
LCD eee Moe, ep 52 | ro 6 2 1 3 5 
Other wounds, I an oh ca: 73 FEAR CAM ITO ws 5 
Bede's) 44 Va he ORY or 2 | 
ee Si Sh taco: 29 6 3 2 1 2 
PP atthe ss saa ea spon >Sent 36 | 13 3 0 ee ee % 













MOTT: WITKOW  5..0s.seserecssessooeses 43 } 18 6 3,— 
BPQMEY BEAITS o.sececslonvosesdrsevseceee: 269 | 69 | 23 | 10] 6 
BB ROLO IG icscccescncsvasnecdeseossens ag bie Wi ae a eo ee 8 
RW NIN GE, LC....0s.-ccnncsacsseseess 4, 1{—j|—]— 
(not stated how) ......-sssseerer 243 146,16} 9] 6 
of heavy substances on ........ 38 8 at 3 i 2 ee 
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TABLE CC.—Causes of Death from Mechanical Injuries, Males and Females, 1878—Contd. — 





England Divisions as in Table Z. 


3. Mechanical Injuries. 





FEMALES—Contd. 














Horse or other animals ................ 22 Sel ert ae ie 216 eee eee cee 
Horse conveyance— 
CBATYIA OO Sf 5,5, : gets doo ciako fast eeste: 18 4)/t Let aaj aaa 3 1 I 2} 3 4— I 
Crim UES Vita it deeiad. tear hvadivora fos 27—]—-}]—}] oy c—lomlint 27rd rd 
PUPS WGAT Bags, cide ld eh eevete ke seeotes 3 Ral el ah) ee | me el 
RPA cate e es cn ncack teasseone hi eorsstios 13 belt 2 r{—{—] 2/—] 8)}—7y—]— 
DVO WER PODS cade. So pigentuoreon cites 27 $13} 2)}—]- Ll] 6] 1}—{|—] 3/—| 1 
TD VEY Be Nae ce ite ndgencnt dda oa doo dR dave tne 13 Bal ed. TA|—eje—— | 2 ea Seah ee 
Unrate Bit kon. gerhoStota S271 14.5) 776 I Se 3] 1604.) 691235) alee ee 
CLARE), Be Re Ck ie a Sele SF fe 34 6.) <i) 3.) 24¢ 3 |. 5 | —di Sete oul eee 
SON CLO Ge tM ES, Ln ba eatatatses ten 2 r} l)/—}—{]—}—}]—f}J—J—|—] — 
Explosion of steam boiler ............ 27—)]—}]—}]—}]—l—lim—t ly od ede 
Machinery in factory, eee Bal ose] Cooly aa et 2) Eel 
BIVREL OLE. Me, hea. b ebacccedscycmoaeaabass 
Machinery, agricultural ................ 61—/—/—]—] 2] llym—l] 2y—] lye 
Other machinery or kind not ; 
distinguished he Sh Yo - lethal Pee tee ee 
BS FOWV, OUG. A SceF. 208 Ls a Ba 18 6), 20 (ag) 84a r) -—b— 1.2) ee 
Fracture (not stated how) ............ 399 | 51 | 36:|) 29 | 29 | 36 | 38 | 34 | 50] 45 | 22 | 29 
Crtish ote wouUnd sys incce.c.cagonbsepoannds. 19 64 La) ele) 338) 4 = ee 
ROUGE PORE. Biwi cchvamades Grdnoubeuoekes ance 60 | 11 | 13 TP 4e A 6 3 | 10 20 ee 
COU ellen Oe Anne Ree ee fee oe cy, eae 27 61/1 2) rp —ep 1S thats 1 Zale 
Other wounds, :h0.02...oc.cd. lessees &. 25 rel ee ae al 2 113 | 1 be Aolee a 
Traumatic tetanus . .............sseere 14 21) 21)2)=—— | © Pf ilove ten? (o—o) ee 
SE WRI VEY, PAE OLED Sg fey basen Secsascudhchnnsue-es 23 212 B12) 2 4°) — 161 40) ee 
Mera tOR aK 255 bi elev cb 3 ac Bittas-b 18 6, —=7—f/i lj] 4] 1) 4h acl ee 
Wek EN yaya Serr 1,519 | 310] 122} 75 | 64 | 117} 167] 84 | 269| 152] 79 | 79 
There is some slight variation in the causes from year to year, 
but the principal items are always the same. The item in each 
table, injury at birth, will be eliminated in our analysis given in 





Table KK. 

The deaths from “explosions” of various kinds are serious. 
These seem to admit of diminution. I am preparing a special 
paper on this question to be read before the Society of Arts on an 
early oceasion. [Vide Journal of that Society, vol. xxix, p. 398. ] 















4, Chemical Injuries. 
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| Burns by— 
~ Clothes taking fire... 256 
Ny ict Uns. 01. 8ivsvnssseeecachaces 18 
| Le pee ee 2 
_ Manner not stated, or other- 343 
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 Scalds by— 
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Taste DD.—Causes of Death from Chemical Injuries (not connected with Mines and 
Railways) to Males and Females, 1878 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
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TABLE DD.—Causes of Death from Chemical Injuries, Males and Females, 1878—Contd. — 
i AC i a AR as SR a Sa Ee a 


4, Chemical Injuries. 
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England Divisions as in Table Z. 
4, Chemical Injuries. and : 
Wales. boy tar, Wears, Pity. | vo. Peyt PLR EME, Pixs (ex tee 
FrmaLes—Contd. 
Poisoned by— 
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Here it is seen that the causes affecting the two sexes differ. 
The “ burns and scalds by explosions ” to the males were produced 
by nine variations, to the females by five only. On the other hand, 
the varieties of fatal poisonings to the females were 48 as against 
43 to the males, The deaths from poisons are of growing import- 
ance, and deserve a paper specially devoted to their consideration. 
Such a paper I propose to read before the Society of Arts, in view 
of remedial measures, in due course. 
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TaBLte EE.—Causes of Death from Asphyaia (not connected with Mines or Railways) to 
Males and Females, 1878 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

















England Divisions as in Table Z, 
5. Asphyxia. and 
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Taste EE.—Causes of Death from Asphyxia, Males and Females (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
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This table contains a variety of items requiring more or less of 
special consideration. The item “found drowned,” as applied to 
each sex, no doubt embraces many suicides incapable of proof. 
‘“* Panic at music hall,” causing the death of 37 persons (35 males 
and 2 females), may be regarded as exceptional. But a still greater 
item of an exceptional character is that of “ collisions,” including 
no less than 630 persons (282 males and 348 females). We know 
the greater part of these was occasioned by the one disaster to 
the “ Princess Alice”’ on the Thames. The last item in each section 
of the table requires special elimination, and will be dealt with in 


Table HH. 


Taste FF.— Causes of Death from Violence (not otherwise classed) to Males and Females, 



























































1878 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
England Divisions as in Table Z. 
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TasLe FF.—Causes of Death from Violence to Males and Females, 1878-—Contd. 


England Divisions as in Table Z. 
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There are many remarkable causes of individual deaths which 
can find no place in the ordinary tables of the registrar-general. 
The experience of the accident insurance companies could furnish 
many others equally remarkable. 


TasLe GG.—Remarkable Causes of Violent Deaths (the list of Examples 
capable of great expansion). 


Tetanus, produced by a stick being thrust up the nose—a male, 11. 

Sitting on a rick-pin, which went up his body—a male, 26. 

Accidentally choked by a string—a male, 6 months. 

Suddenly, in consequence of a piece of orange peel getting into the wind-pipe— 
a male, 75. 

By the passing of a piece of shrimp into the wind-pipe—a male, 7. 

Accidentally swallowing a piece of tin—a female, 7. 

Suffocated by a fish bone sticking in the throat—a female, } qT 

Wounded in the knee from a skewer running into it—a male, 14. 

Suffocated from being choked with meat—s males, 64, 47, 2,17 months, and 
9 months; 2 females, 2 and 1. 
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TaBLe GG.— Remarkable Causes of Violent Deaths—Contd. 


By swallowing a large quantity of meat—a male, 1 
Accidentally, by a cherry-stone in the wind-pipe—a male, 9. 
Suffocated by a piece of bread in the wind-pipe—a male, 5 months. 
By swallowing a button, which choked him—a male, 7. 
Accidentally hung by a trap-door catching his neck—a male, 5. 
Over-exertion in winding water out of a well—a female, 25. 
Choked by a horsebean—a male, 6. 
Convulsions from eating hard peas—a male, 10. 
Accidentally choked by a pea—a male, 1. 
A knitting needle run into the hand—a female, 65. 
Accidentally swallowing a marble—a male, 3 
By falling into a brewing of ale-wort—a male, 23. 
Fall from a bedroom window during sleep—a female, 53. 
Scalding in new-slaked lime—~a female, 3 
Burnt by falling into a kiln—a male, 16. 
In consequence of a quantity of fireworks exploding in his pocket—a male, 12. 
Accidentally falling out of a window—3, males, 4, 4, and 3; 7 females, 9, 5, 3, 3, 
3, 1, and 16 months. 
Accidentally suffocated in a turn-up bedstead—a female, 9 months ; another, 
3 months. 
Accidentally falling into a pan or pail of water—a male, 2; 6 females, 2, 14, 1,. 
13, 11 months, and 11 weeks. 
Accidental fall from a table—a male, 14. 
" falling into boiling water—z males, 88 and 2; a female, 2 
By swallowing bug poison, not being conscious of its deadly nature—a 
female, 17. 
Accidentally poisoned by taking phosphorus—a female, 3 
By taking poison, mixed with bread and butter, to destroy rats—a male, 13. 
Accidentally taking poison, mixed with paste, to destroy vermin—a male, 8. 
“ poisoned by prussic acid—a male, 2. 
By eating yew berries—a female, 4. 
Taking arsenic by mistake for magnesia—a female, 27. 
Cantharides given by mistake—a male, 46. 
Taking oil of bitter almonds—a male, 2 
», an overdose of calomel—a male, 4; a female, 1 
Incautious use of mercury—a male, 11. 
By incautiously burning wood embers in her bedroom—a female, 20. 
An overdose of tartar emetic—a male, 7. 
Accidentally taking corrosive sublimate—a female, 4 
Taking laudanum instead of tincture of rhubarb—z males, 3 and 1. 
Drinking aquafortis—a male, 2 
Salivation by ointment of white precipitate and oil of vitriol ignorantly applied— 
a female, 7. 
Poisoned by eating berries of the dulcamara—a female, 7. 
From inhaling the fumes of whitelead—a female, 20. 
» the etfects of swallowing tobacco—a male, 21. 
» eating the root of water hemlock for the purpose of procuring abortion— 
a female, 30. 
Poisoning from drinking brandy—a female, 5. 
From taking incautiously a large quantity of gin—a female, 3 
Frozen to death, having fallen asleep in a state of intoxication—a female, 52. 
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TABLE GG.—LRemarkable Causes of Violent Deaths—Contd. 


Accidentally drinking a large quantity of gin—a male, 9. 
‘ drowned in a tub of water while the mother was Pi lciateaces 

female, 1. 

Mental effect produced by drinking ram—a female, 49. 

Accidentally falling into a cistern in his cellar in a state of intoxication—a 
male, 80. 

By drinking spirits of wine—a male, 7. 

From drinking a quantity of gin—a male, 7. 

Drinking undiluted rum—a female, 3. 

Thrown and injured by a bull—z2 males, 46 and 84. 

Injured and dragged by a cow—z males, 14, 13 ; a female, 77. 

From the bite of a pig—a female, 9. 

By swailowing false teeth—a female, 40. 


Total Accidents in the United Kingdom.—It is now time 
that I should attempt to draw some deductions regarding the 
aggregate of deaths from violence in the United Kingdom. This 
involves a blending of the results of the preceding sets of tables. It 
also involves something more. It becomes necessary, in order that 
our statistics may have a practical value for business purposes, that 
we eliminate all causes of violent death which do not proceed from 
-accident, negligence, or misadventure—misadventure not inevit- 
-able. 

The items to be eliminated from the gross returns consist of 
three classes :— 

1. Those resulting from homicide, suicide, and executions. 

2. Those resulting from sunstroke and lightning. 

3. Those designated ‘‘violence not otherwise classed,” plus 
“* exposure to cold,” and ‘‘injury at birth.”’ 

The mortality resulting from these causes is next considered. 


Homicipr, Suicipr, AND EXECUTIONS. 


Beginning with 1858, the reports of the English registrar- 
general distinguish these important classes. There had been 
-some previous investigations in this direction, of which I note the 
following :— 

Homuicides.—These embrace murders, manslaughter, infanticide. 
No details earlier than those in the following table seem reliable. 

Swicides.—In the returns for 1838 and 1839 respectively, the 
Suicides are specified, viz., in 1838 there were 1,058—males 751, 
females 307; in 1839 there were returned 943 only—males 636, 
females 307. 

Hzxecutions.—Returns were made for the five years 1852-56, as 
follows:—In 1852 there were 4—males 3, females 1; 1853, all 
males, 12; 1854, all males, 4; 1855, all males, 5; 1856 they increased 
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to 10—males 9, females 1. The regular annual returns begin with 
1858, as shown in the table which follows :— 


Taste HH.— Showing the Homicides, Suicides, and Executions during the Period 1858-78,, 
with Percentages of each upon Violent Deaths (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
































Homicide. Percentage Suicide. Percentage} | Executions. Per- 
ed or Violent of, Violent Pee ee 
Males. |Females.| Total. | Deaths. | Males. [Females.| Total. Deaths. | Males. |Females.|Total! Deaths. 
(1858) 215 | 129 | 344 Sale 13548 | 1275 9°O 9 —— 9} 07063 
59} 194 | 144 | 3388 | 929 | 319 | 1,248 8-7 7 — 7 | o'049 
*60| 204 }. 173 | 377 990 + 3767 | 1,365 G7 10 — | 10] 006% 
Poll ( 163 | 157 | 320 982 | 365 | 1,347 9'0 ua — | 11] 0073 
oz) 277 | iat. | 418 | 96034) (3940.1 1317 8°8 15 2 17 | o'r 
63) 237 | 162 | 399 | OF 40-345 1319 8°4 20 I 21 | 0134 
64) 231 | 181 | 412 993 | 3447 11,340 9°83 21 — | 21] o123 
65, 269 | 174 | 443 | 1,024 | 368 | 1,392 80 6 — 6 | 0°034 
766} 308 | 172 | 480 | Calais e 1 1 a20 7°8 11 I 12 | o'071 
67| 238 | 154 | 392 963 | 353 |1,316] 7°8 10 1° 5" Pal [oops 
68} 271 | 190 | 461 | TI | 3612.11,508 8°38 8 2 10 | o'060 
69) 245 | 142 | 387 1,178, | og | 1,587 9°6 9 — 9} 01054 
"70, 240 | 141 | 881 1,160 | 394 | 1,554 9°3 6 I 7 | o'042 
71; 238 143 381 1,103 | 392 | 1,495 8°38 4 — 4} 0°023 
79! 212 | 172 | 387 1,095 | 419 1,514] 8°7 10 | — | 10] oos8 
73; 258 | 149 | 407 1,129 | 389 11,518} 88 8 I oF oog2 
74) 249 160 409 | 1,204 | 388 |1,592 8°8 15 3 18 | o'1oo 
f7o|- 207 |- 144 | 351-1 1,184 | 417 |1,601 84 22 I 23 | o'122 
"76| +235 177 | 412 § 1,312 1 “468 (1,770 9°6 21 — | 21] o14 
mii) 206 | 142 | 347 | US | e388 (1,501, 84 23 — | 23] o'130 
°78| 206 | 168 | 374 § 1,299 | 465 |1,764 9°3 14 I 15 | 0'079 

















Note.—The totals of executions will not necessarily agree with the criminal returns; the 
latter take the date of sentence, the registrar-general the date of execution. 





The returns of the registrar-general for Scotland do not furnish 
such details. Those for Ireland do. See Table P. 


SUNSTROKE AND LIGHTNING. 


A certain percentage of deaths results every year from these 
causes ; In some years the deaths from swnstroke are very numerous, 
; varying with the temperature. 

In the commentary upon Table D, under date 1859, I have 
drawn attention to some details on the subject of deaths by lightning ; 
out of 103 deaths under observation in the five years 1852-56, but 
3 occurred to persons under 5 years of age, and these all to males. 
During the same period the deaths were apportioned in the following 
manner amongst the registration divisions :— 
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Tasie Il.—Showing Deaths from Lightning wm each hegustration 
Dwision in 1878 (ENGLAND AND WALES). - 
































' ‘ aie Number of Average Annual : 
Registration Divisions. Diaths. i ep too Iatings Density. 
Dp OMG Hn eee eves cate ete see 2 16 O°3 
1. South-Hastern ...............6.. 6 71 24° 2, 
THT. Pout Midlands sack... 3 4:7 2.5°3 
ty tMastern rar eee 1 19°3 28°2, 
vy. South- W esterti...35...i52.0.0: 6 6°6 274 
Vie West- Midland. wis scenes 20 18:0 ERA 
Wil, otto Midlands ..<cs.o4-s 3 20°8 28°3 
vitt. North-Western ................. 14 10°6 Fea 
axe Y Orkehite Gib). 2S. .s Raia 10 10°7 19°6 
x Northern. 3itc t..caheene 11 215 34°2 
xI. Monmouthshire and Wales 7 11°4 24 
England and Wales............ 103 11:0 20° 











TABLE J J.—Showing Deaths from Sunstroke and Lightning respectively 
during the Period 1852-78 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 






































Sunstroke. Percentage Lightning. Percentage 
Year Gls a ae es | Oy VION la eens oe ee eC lavaiGlelne 
Males. | Females. | Total. Deaths. Males. | Females. | Total. Deaths. 
1852...) — — — — 37 8 45 O°311 
*58....) — — — — 8 2 10 0°067 
"54... — — — no 16 I 17: O°1047 
"5D... — — — 14 3 ibe OIL 
°656....,) — — —- — 13 I 14 0°093 
°5 7... — — a _- — 18 0'128 
*58...., — — a os — 26 0°183 
759... — — — — — — We; o'r1g 
60...) — — — — — — — — 
61...) — — — — — — — — 
62...) — — = — = — — — 
163.0119 2 21 O°134 3 i a aver ks 
64...) 22 iB 27 .| o°158 9 I 10 0°059 
"OD. ae 4 Sak 0°179 16 3 19 o°'109 
66...) 30 8 38 One 17 5 22 0°130 
"67.4, 30 14 44, O°261 14 4 18 0106 
°68....| 182 41 223 1°314 9 2 11 0064 
"69....| 63 23 86 O°521 5 2 7 07042 
°70....| 86 26 112 06478 138 6 a9 OlI4 
Silat oe 14 66 0°388 23 5 28 O°165 
ie GW 25 102 0°600 35 11 46 0'266 
Tea TRS 26 96 0°556 17 4 21 Oss 
ST heal, ZL 19 90 0°502 25 = 25 O'I40 
"TB sn.) 1 BO II 46 0°243 13 4 Ly 0090 
°76....| 149 35 184: I'OoI 15 4 19 O'103 
OTT ak OY a3 82 0°463 10 2 12 0'057 
°78....| 184 42 226 1°200 20 4 24: O'127 








The deaths from each of these causes may be in part due to 
negligence, but mostly purely personal. In the case of a building 
unprotected by lightning-rods being struck with electric fluid, and 
any of the workpeople thereby injured, it would be a nice judicial 
point whether the employer could be held to be lable for negligence. 
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TABLE KK.—Showing Deaths from “Violence not otherwise Classed,” from Exposure to Cold 
ee and from “Injury at Birth,” during the Period 1858-78 (ENGLAND AND 
‘W ALES). 








Injury at Birth. Per- Exposure to Cold -Per- Violence Per- 
ess (Gelatio). piel not otherwise Classed. | centage 
0 ) of 
Violent Violent | Violent 


= 
3 
oO 
w 


Males. |Females.} Total. | Deaths. . |Females.} Total. | Deaths.} Males. |Females.| Total. | Deaths. 


























ee (es ee (ee 


— 24 8 32 0°216 
— | 101 1g | 120 | 0800 
— | 102 35 | 187 | o'916 
— | 1389 30 169 1674 
— | 126 28 §| 154 | 0905 
— | 223 78 | 301 Ree 
— | 155 63) 2OSa be tea 
— | 222 Fig Ran hers Vo72 
— | 211 63 | 274 | 1°614 
wert LOT 63 | 254 | 1°540 
— | 197 61 | 258 ler gee 
— | 121 31 152 | o'894 
— | 148 36 184 1°066 


Previously to 1873 included in 
“violence not otherwise classed.”’ 


Mis ea Le Pan Bes ae od bles Pe 


111 2 188 | o800]} 139 67 | 206 | 1°194 
90 24 | 114 | 0°636| 174 60 | 234 | 1°306 


156 44 | 200 | 1058] 223 70 | 2938 | 1551 
115 a5 152 0°827] 128 63) 18h Soa sn 
86 32 118 | o667) — — — — 
107 43 | 150 fFovg5]| — ieee Ce ee = 























Accident or Negligence.—In the returns of the registrar- 
general for Hngland and Wales, there has been given since the 
year 1858 a column of deaths from ‘“‘ accident and violence,” which 
is obtained by deducting from the total violent deaths returned 
those attributed to homicide, suicide, and executions respectively. 
But it is clear that for the purposes in view in this paper, the 
figures so returned are not applicable. I give them, as they may 
be useful for other purposes. 


Tasie LL.—Showing the Deaths attributed to “ Accident and Violence” in the Reports 
of the Registrar-General during the Period 1858-78 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


























Both Be Se Both ieee 
, of Tota : of Tota 
Year. Males. | Females. Savaatloiutant Year. Males. | Females.|  goyes. Violent 


Deaths. Deaths- 











1858....| 9,182 | 3,341 | 12,523 | 88-5 | 1869....| 10,769 | 3,464 | 14,283 | 8673 - 


A 
% 








| 759...) 9,655 | 3,401 | 18,056 | 92°3 70....| 10,736 | 3,657 | 14,893 | 86:9 
60... 9,438 | 3,563 | 12,991 | 88-0 *71....| 11,212 | 3,749 | 14,961 | 88-0 
> 61...) 9,886 | 3,301 | 13,187 | 88-0 79..| 11,580 | 3,582 | 15,162 | 87°8 
™ 62....| 9,640 | 3,415 | 18,055 | 89-4 731 11,366 | 3,740 | 15,106 | 8477 

63... 10,265 | 3,507 | 13,772 | 84°8 *74..| 11,772 | 3,895 | 15,667 | 87°4 
 64....| 11,205 | 3,886 | 15,091 | 388°6 75 | 12,289 | 4,332 | 16,621 | 880 
me O....| 11,583 | 3,649 | 15,232 87°6 °76...., 11,995 | 4,000 | 15,995 Sant 
66... 11,310 | 3,576 | 14,886 | 88:0 “71 11,065 | 4,010 | 15,075 | 8572, 
67...) 11,224 | 3,624 | 14,846 | 88-0 7g] 12,147 | 4,547 | 16,694 | 854 

68...) 11,226 } 3,489 | 14,715 86°9 
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Ages at Death.—A still further process of diminution is re- 
quisite before we can arrive at net results. A very large propor- 
tion of violent deaths occurs to infants and children, and these 
require to be deducted before any estimates of the effect of the 
Act upon the working population of the country can be formed. 

For the purpose of this analysis, we may take it that young 
persons up to the age of 14 years are prevented by the Factory 
Acts and the School Board from entering upon active industrial 
occupations. In this view, therefore, I propose to exclude all who 
meet with deaths from violence under the age of 15. These are 
shown in the following Table (MM) to have been in England an 
Wales in 1878, a fair average year, 6,391—males 3,908, females 
2,483, or 33°9 percent. upon the whole deaths by violence returned 
for the year. 

The like proportions for Scotland and Ireland respectively are 
shown in Tables NN and OO. 


Taste MM.—Causes of Violent Deaths at different Ages, 1878 (ENGLAND 
AND WALES). 



































Males. 
Causes. Total Ages. 
under 

a ae sue Pik) Sg Mt ae we me ee BE 

over. 

DRS LWeys ccens---ndese tet 48. (ez8e4 2064 eto6r)  loviia tee 49 II 
ff g9 | 283 | 221| 187| 118] 7] 18 3 
DTS Le ier nrc 5 A 17 e 13 6 mee ms 
Mechanical .............-+ 868.4. 6683 1°. 6310) s6n1a. Gro | 663" 15 BUR eo 
GRemical 26 202..22.2 991 Soh AE Ne gig ede ISP Aig 79 59 
Asphyxia.tii. acid. 1,720 | 710 | 561 | 488 | 445] 365] 188 63 
VIOIEHCE 5 oo ogesah ost eSaecn 157 36 45 56 46 45 38 12 


Totalat different ages] 3,908 | 1,971 | 1,792 | 1,753 |1,587 | 1,432 | 770 | 452 








Females. 
Causes. Total Ages. 
under 

eal is |. O56] Sh) | 6 ai eG as 
Railways -\....i0.2..020-3-2- 13 5 3 9 15 16 10 4 
MING “oc eee { ps ee a 5a et aye iv 1S 
Mechanical ....... ........ 381 58 69 1cg | 135 177 226 eae 
Chemical & A%..eeosdss- 926 85 63 64 81 80 98 86 
Aephyxid...cent.eteseseenes: 1,023 1977 lay: 171 154 123 66 28 
Wiolencd iicade-btcenes: 140 6 9 14 10 II 5 10 





Totalat different ages| 2,483 | 331 | 301] 367 | 395 | 407} 405 | 492 
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A further examination of this table shows that males meet with — 


more injuries from railways and mines at age 15—25 than at any 
other age, either because more are employed in these occupations 
at this age, or because those so employed are more venturesome. 
From that age the number of deaths steadily decreases. With 
females the numbers killed by railways is greatest at age 55—65. 

As to mechanical injuries the deaths of males are lighter at age 
15—25 than at any except the two most advanced ages. With 
females these injuries are lighter at age 15—25, and increase up to 
the advanced ages, when they become very heavy. With each sex 
they are heavy during childhood. 

Chemical injuries inflict a heavy mortality at the early ages 
with each sex ; age 15—25 is the highest with males except the two 
most ere aiced ages ; while with females 25—35 and 35—45 are the 
lightest ages, probably because the smallest numbers are then 
employed. 

In drowning and suffocation cases generally the juvenile deaths 
are very heavy, and then with the males there is a steady decrease 
during all the later years; with females 35—45 shows a light 
mortality, while 45-—55 is greater, after which a rapid decline. 

The deaths from violence are by far the greatest at ages under 
15; they increase with males at age 35—45, and with females at 
age 45—55, and then decline until the most advanced age in the 


latter, when they go up again. 


Taste NN.—Causes of Violent Deaths at Different Ages for each Sex, 1876 (ScorLanp). 
——— a SES) 











Males. Females. 
Causes. Lota Ages 75 | Total Ages Tb 
undei and junder ; and 
15. | 15—] 25— | 35—} 45—| 55—| 65—| over.} 15. | 15—} 25— | 35—| 45—| 55— | 65— Jover. 
Mentemperance...| — | 6 | 21 | 22 | 32) 29.) 4] t}.— | 1} 18} 14 | 22] 23} 6] 3 
Privation..........) — |—|—]—|—] 1] 2;/—] 2/—}—]—]—{ 1] i1f/— 
Want of East 7 ale i ein trem ilu Weivin |  | | pe ae 
memilk ............ 
Neglect .......0.... DM eae ac a SHAT A ae Pg a A er ec 
EE fotsr nceae Gi 21 a ihete dr IGN RB By nee [ere 1 2 1 3 ee I 
POISON ...........-2.--. 10 1 Tita Sa 2;—] 4) 5};—] 3) 4] 3] 8 I 
M Poisonedwounds| 1 T | peed ie eee hoe eet oe ee I 
Burns and scalds| 69 | 1 2 ba i Ae Bo 4 1 Rip OL y 2% 2 4 Gor io.) Th Pag 
Me ore Pelick hy olin cL RO dong iia hem ees) he D | a dy A bows fa De lie 
‘Suffocation ........ 106 oss), Bolte Mh Esl eae Gah iota SG oho Thumm} roth 7 1 get Beira 
Drowning ....... LOG [031 (2A Gee lata ae eda) ta) ood: ert | 7 ino | 13 | ay PO) ee 
PPractures mre buon jxg2 [118 J134 |111 | 68 | 58 | 27 | 84/13 | 2] 12] 19] 19 | 29 | 38 
__ contusions 
Gunshot wounds §| 6] 3} 8)—f};—;—f—}/—}]—}]—|]—-|— — 
Cuts and stabs .. : Sa CL tO) Cees Wore ie th Tk oh DS ag eee ae 
Dontscn || 54 | 29 | 18] 26 | 19 | 23 | 10] 12] 20) 7] 6.2) 4] 3] 4] v6 
” Causes ........ 
2 ALD NEI Sg oP Sh (el eet ake tes soln Sass Paka Oa 
m_ ‘Total ........ 488 /357 |329 |351 |286 |j211 |115 | 71 [816 | 62 | 33 | 58 | 83 | 85 | 70 | 73 
y | | | 
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TABLE OO.—Causes of Violent Deaths at Different Ages for each Sex, 1878 (IRELAND). 


















Males. Females. | | 

" 

Ages. . Ages. e 

Causes. Total Total +4 
under 75 under Ty 

15. | 15— | 25—| 35—| 45— | 55— | 65—| and | 15. | 15—| 25—} 35— | 45— 55—165—] and — 

over over. | 


ee (ees (eee) (ere es |poennees nN ee poe: See GETTER: (a [i {> — 


Accident or | 
ees } [71 187 (155 |r47 {181 |120 [102 | 70 f267 | 25 | 27 | 28 | 86 | 40 | 69 | 64 


Homicide 22M sr9°) SQ eaty oe | 2 6 1 | 16 p= i 4°) 2 tel pe 
Suicide ............ meg 119 | 29410. Pear 17 a OS] Milner Saleht hy sal eal 
Executions ........ ey A eae ee, gee (eens ee cee ccc lie iG el 
Violent deaths gh Eieteg Peg eae REN OR RES pres) Hs ef Kha tes Pe p= 1|4 


not classed 


| | |] |] | — ee es ey ee ee treed (eens (eens (nanan team 


394 |214 [185 |170 [143 |136 |115 | 80 [285 | 29 | 29 | 35 | 40 | 43 | 75 68 


Note.—In the above classification of ages I have, as a matter of convenience, added all the 
unclassed to the Col. 75 and over. 


Ner Resuurs (Fatat Insupies). 


I think we are now in a position to deal with ‘net results,” so 
far as fatal accidents are concerned. The position stands thus :— 


England and Wales— 
Total violent deaths registered in 1878.........0ss0+ 18,847 
From which is deducted— 

1. Deaths by homicide (374), suicides (1,764), 
and exectitiONs (18). vis. id sawvivervonsshssogeemnrorns 2,156 

2. By sunstroke (226) and lightning (24)............ 250 

3. Causes not attributable to accidents ordinarily 
understood, viz., injury at birth (52), ex- 


posure to COld (150) csescsesereseessseseseeeeseeseseens 202 
—- 2,608 





16,239 
4, From which has further to be deducted all 
injuries to infants, children, and boys and 
girls under 15 years of age (see Table OO) 6,391 
Leaving net result for England and Wales or 
being 52°2 per cent. of the gross total _ ........ 9,848 
Scotland— 
Total violent deaths registered in 1876 (latest year 
VARIED) Pic hie skeet ede. cheats ce sdwov sedan dense opnenenercenals vedas 2,990 
From which is deducted— 
For causes as above specified (but many of which 
are not set out in detail in the registrar- 
general’s reports) at a likeratio of 47°8 percent. 1,429 
Leaving net result (52°2 per Cent.) sce —— si, 561 
Ireland— } 
Fatal violent deaths registered in 1878.........:sesesseeeee 2,041 
From which is deducted— ; 
For causes as above specified at the sameratio.... 976 
Leaving similar net result... cseeseeseeeeeeeeenenenees —_1,065 


ed OS Aaa lr an 





Net total for United Kingdom .............. 12,474 











a 
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Hence it may be regarded that the annual deaths in the United 
Kingdom from accident, negligence, and misadventure, to males 
and females of the age of 15 and upwards, average not less than 
12,000. But in truth they are many more, for numbers of persons 
receive injuries from which they do not die at the time; they linger 
on for months, it may be years, and their deaths are finally, almost 
unavoidably, registered as resulting from other causes. 


Proportion oF Non-ratan to Faran Ingurinzs. 


The most important problem yet to be worked out in connection 
with the “ Employers’ Liability Act,” as with accident insurance 
generally, is the proportion of non-fatal injuries to be expected 
and paid for. In the accident insurance companies, the amount 
yearly paid for non-fatal injuries very far exceeds that paid for 
fatal injuries; and this, notwithstanding that the amount of such 
compensation ranges from as low as a few shillings, up to (in 
exceptional cases) several hundred pounds. 

The accident insurance companies draw the great bulk of their 
business from the professional and trading classes. They do not 
assume to take the place of sick benefit clubs, nor are their rates 
usually calculated for industrial operatives. Their experience 
then may be regarded as many degrees more favourable than 
would be the business of a company for the industrial classes 
against injuries resulting from accidents and negligence. The ex- 
perience of all insurance companies which have granted “collective 
“policies,” applicable to operatives in engineering works, machine 
shops, quarries, mines, &c., has been unfavourable—that is, the 
claims have exceeded the calculated rates, either in number or 
amount. Of course it has to be remembered that, under the 
“ Employers’ Liability Act,” the master is only liable for injuries 
resulting from the negligence of himself, and the foreman, over- 
lookers, and others in his employ. For the results of the individual 
neglect of the men towards themselves, he is, I read it, not re- 
sponsible; but for such injury as may thereby extend to any and 
all others in the works, he may be held liable. Take the case of a 
steam boiler explosion—which too often arise from carelessness or 
neglect in some form—the employer, if negligence be proved against 
him, is liable to compensate all those who are injured on his premises 
if in his employ; as also, indeed, under Lord Campbell’s Act, for 
damage done to persons unconnected with the works. This latter 
liability is not a new one,—does not arise, indeed, under the Act 
of 1880; and care must always be exercised in making contracts 
that it be properly exempted. 

I have tried to utilise in such estimates as are here involved 
various medical returns, but nearly always without success. 

2M 2 
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In the “‘ Medical Annual,’ 1839 (p.51), Mr. Curling, one of the 
surgeons of the London Hospital, states that, of 2,245 patients 
admitted on account of accidents, 129 died; the mortality was thus 
1in1g. But it has here to be remembered that it is only the more 
serious injuries which usually go into hospital; and, as to these, 
many lame and otherwise disable the survivors for the remainder 
of life. Injuries of the more ordinary kind, such as broken arms 
and legs, sprains and contusions, burns and scalds, unless in a very 
severe shape, do not go into hospital; and these, we have seen, 
constitute by far the largest proportion of all accidental injuries, 

The experience of accident insurance companies, in the class 
of business they now undertake, and with the classes they ordinarily 
insure, is that out of every 100 claims, there is about 1 fatal injury 
and 9g non-fatals. With the industrial classes generally, the pro- 
portion of fatal cases would be larger. The fatal and non-fatal 
injuries alike would certainly be in excess of any present experience 
by the English accident insurance companies on a large scale. See 
commentary on Table D, 1838. 

But assuming the proportion on the population all round to be the 
same as in the selected classes insured in the accident insurance 
companies—then if the deaths by accident and violence, properly 
so called, be only 12,000 per annum in the United Kingdom, this 
still gives a total of 1,200,000 (one million two hundred thousand !) 
cases of fatal and non-fatal injury occurring every year—a con- 
siderable portion of which may fall within the scope of the 
‘“ Hmployers’ Liability Act, 1880.” What a prodigious crop of 
litigation may be foreseen out of all this! It is surely incumbent 
upon all who believe in the welfare of their race to ponder seriously 
upon this fact, in view of concerting means for harmonising the 
interests of employers and employed in this matter. 

1 have in the present paper furnished the means of ascertaining 
that the ratio of violent deaths to the population has, for many 
years, ranged at about 8 to the 10,000 (or 0’08 per cent.). This is just 
under I per 1,000; but it includes women, children, domestic ser- 
vants, and many persons who incur no “occupation hazard.” On 
the other hand, it undoubtedly includes (as I have already shown) 
many deaths which would not be regarded’ as “accidental ”’ by the 
accident insurance companies. 

If we assume the normal death-rate from accidents of all kinds 
to be 1 per 1,000 of the population per annum, we may safely take 
it that the death-rate for the more hazardous occupations reaches 
to threefold this percentage.* Now an insurance company always 


* Mr. Neison shows in his report (1880) already referred to, that the deaths 
of miners from accidents, in the “ Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Permanent 
“* Relief Society” in the six years of its existence 1863-68, had been at the rate 
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has to take cognisance of the fact that a ‘ selection against it ” is 
continuously going on—not necessarily always intentional—indeed 
rather involuntary on the part of individuals; but the combined 
action of the human will produces the results of adverse selection ; 
in other words, the more risky feel the necessity of insurance and 
act upon it; persons following the less hazardous occupations do 
not feel such necessity, and therefore do not insure. In this way 
it comes about that the insurance companies always get a higher 
percentage of risk than prevails amongst the population generally. 

I am disposed to think that in the case of the more hazardous 
occupations the proportion of non-fatal injuries may not increase 
in a corresponding ratio with the fatal. Thus, if in an average 
population the violent deaths be 1 per 1,000 of that population, and 
there be 99 non-fatal injuries for each fatal one, there comes to be 
claims—fatal and non-fatal combined—upon the funds of the 
company at the ratio of 10 per cent. per annum. But where the 
mortality is lifted up to 3 per 1,000 by reason of the risk of occu- 
pation, I am not prepared to say that the non-fatal claims will be 
raised up in a like ratio—making a total of 300 claims per 1,000. 
That is a point which has not yet been determined in practice over 
a sufficiently large area of observation. I am disposed to think that 
from the severity of the injuries a larger percentage of the cases 
terminate fatally, not that the entire number of injuries is lifted 
up to correspond with the fatal rate. 

This inference finds support in the case of sickness clubs (1.e., 
friendly or benefit societies). Mr. Neison, Mr. Finlaison, and other 
investigators, have found that with classes that are liable to death- 
claims in a severe ratio, the sickness and superannuation claims do 
not follow in anything like the same proportion. The fact is the 
claimants are killed off at once, and do not therefore live to come 
upon the funds from time to time over a series of years, as do those 
who are subjected to less severe bodily injuries.* 


Conclusion. 


I have accumulated a large mass of statistics bearing upon the 
problems here involved; but these have been drawn from the ex- 
perience of individual insurance companies, which for the most 


of 3,295 (p. 38). Among those employed in connection with railways, the rate 
of fatal accidents per annum varied from 2% per 1,000 on passenger traffic lines to 
3k per 1,000 on those lines possessing a heavy goods traffic (p. 51). 

* This view is also borne out in part by Mr. Neison’s report (1880). The 
actual experience of the Miners’ Permanent Relief Funds had varied from 140 
to 190 cases of temporary disability per 1,000 members; whereas the rate of 
mortality had varied from 3°6 down to 2°3 per 1,000 employed. In the case of 
railway employés, the disablement cases had only reached 84 per 1,000, while the 
death-rates had been on an average perhaps about 3 per 1,000 (p. 502). 
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part only insured certain selected classes. These “observations ” 
have been made over a period of thirty years; but the risks have 
been undergoing changes during this period. The direction of these 
changes will be found noted up in the present paper. I do not 
regard this as a fitting occasion to enlarge in detail upon the past 
experience of the accident insurance companies, or of sickness 
societies, or even of those special associations—of which so many 
have been founded during the last half-century—in connection with 
railways, mines, and other industrial enterprises. The ‘‘ Employers’ 
‘* Liability Act”’ is anational measure; I cannot say I think it to be 
based upon the wisdom of Parliament. It has a certain show of 
equity in its design, but the principle it embodies must, I think, be 
regarded as tentative. It is an indication of the tendency of the 
times—savours of experimental legislation ! 

My present purpose is this: the measure is a nationalone. Its 
provisions apply to all classes of the community who are engaged 
in industrial or manufacturing pursuits. Any insurance company 
undertaking the business of indemnifying employers under it should 
be prepared to grant protection against all, or certain defined 
proportions of, the risks thrown upon the employer, and of course 
at equitable rates, otherwise the contracts will not be continued. 
For this reason then I have dealt with the national statistics. No 
general investigation of a similar character has been previously 
attempted. This would not have been undertaken by me at this 
time if I could have foreseen the labour involved—labour which 
might have been reduced by three-fourths if the reports of the 
registrars-general of the three sections of the kmgdom were shaped 
upon uniform lines of classification and general arrangement. Tor 
most statistical and many social purposes the so-called United 
Kingdom is in truth three kingdoms! When shall we find a 
statesman sufficiently enlightened to break down these barriers of 
obstruction, and make our records at least uniform and really 
national, instead of being sectional and multiform ? 

The mention of statesmanship brings to my mind this fact. 
There is now before the House of Commons a Bill to amend the 
‘Employers’ Liability Act, 1880.” The aim of this amendinent 
appears to be to prevent the workmen from contracting themselves 
out of the Act. Hitherto they have only done so in view of proper 
protection by the aid of funds and associations, founded for the 
especial purposes of providing proper or agreed allowances in the 
event of fatal or non-fatal injury—insurance organisations in truth. 
It seems to me to be essentially the province of insurance to meet 
cases of this character. To the employer the risk he incurs under 
the Act of 1880 is an unknown quantity—a casualty may arise 
which will completely overwhelm him. Where is the protection 
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to the workman then? May we not take a lesson from Germany ? 
The sagacious statesman who so ably regulates the social well- 
being of that kingdom, sees in insurance the only safeguard that 
can be reached. He is going to make it compulsory! Here some of 
our short-sighted politicians are doing their worst in trying to 
abolish it. 

The result at which I have arrived appears to be this :—Violent 
deaths, on an average of all classes and causes, approximate to 
1 per 1,000 of the population every year. The non-fatal injuries 
among such classes as have heretofore insured are about 99 per 1,000 
of the population each year. Hence fatal and non-fatal injuries 
together reach 10 per cent. per annum—that is 1 in Io of all 
persons insured meets with an accidental injury, slight or serious, 
up to fatal, every year. I remember when the proportion was only 
Iin 12. There is an advance equal to 15 per cent. upon the rate 
which prevailed within the last twenty years. In the United States 
about 1 in 8 of the insured meets with accidental injury during the 
year. In the United Kingdom 1 person in to of all classes of 
persons heretofore insured makes a claim every year; or in other 
words a person not engaged in an occupation regarded as hazardous 
will have an accidental injury once in ten years. If you find him 
on the books more frequently, his occupation or his habits render 
him no longer a first class risk. 

In the matter of habits, of which I have heretofore said very 
little, I propose to add an appendix hereto, showing the effect 
of intoxication, usually designated intemperance, not only upon 
deaths from accidental violence, but likewise its influence upon the 
death-rate of the kingdom generally, so far as this can be measured 
by registered results. These indeed fall very far short of the 
actual results—incapable of measurement. I laid it down as an 
axiom at the very commencement of accident insurance, that no rate 
of premium will cover the risk of intemperance—so manifold and in- 
sidious are its workings in the direction of danger! The experience 
of a lifetime has confirmed and intensified this view. The actuary 
of the future—in the wider range the business is sure to take— 
must endeavour to guard against its consequences, as I have 
striven to guard against them in the past. 

My task is finished. I have made the inquiry as complete as 
the materials within my reach will allow. To those who may 
attempt to draw deductions from the figures and opinions here 
presented, I give this word of parting advice—proceed cautiously. 
Those who are engaged in industrial and other pursuits know more 
of their real hazards than outsiders, however scientific, can ever 
know. Statistics in fact do not reach the whole case. The moral 
hazard of the business can only be compassed by judgment and 
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experience. There was a recent opportunity—in the passing last 
session of the Act for taking the census of this year—to have 
learned how many persons in the kingdom were prevented from 
sickness and accident on a given day from following their usual 
occupations, together with the cause of the injury or disability, and 
its past duration. No minister of the crown had the sagacity to 
perceive the great value resulting from such a record. If that 
simple and obviously practical inquiry had been undertaken, as was 
urged by this and other learned societies, there would have been 
accomplished one step decidedly in advance. As it is, we must 
struggle on, making use of the best materials at our present com- 
mand. These I have endeavoured to make available for the purpose 
in view. 
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Influence of Intemperance (Intoxication) upon Violent 
. Deaths, &c.—It is certain that a very material proportion of the 
_ deaths enumerated in the preceding tables have been influenced more 
or less by habits of intoxication ; but it is impossible to estimate to 
what extent this may have been the case. A drunken driver upsets 
a coach, several passengers are killed, he escapes; or a drunken 
cabman drives over children or persons in the street with the like 
result. While in the case of steam boiler and other kinds of 
explosion, the act of one man wholly or partially intoxicated may 
be more extensively fatal; the same in railways and steamboats. 

The registrar-general has noted in his annual reports in such 
cases as are specified in the returns sent in to him, the effects of 
intemperance upon violent deaths; but these do not, and cannot 
reach more than a small proportion of the whole. 





















Taste PP.— Violent Deaths from (or Accelerated by) Intoxication, to Males and Females, 
in the different Registration Divisions of England and Wales during 1878. 


Mares.—Out of 13,666 violent deaths of males, 102 are stated to have occurred to persons 
hile in a state of intoxication, and 11 to persons suffering from delirium tremens, and in 
other cases death was accelerated by the supervention of erysipelas, mortification, pyeemia, or 
us. Total 408. Here follow the details :— 
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_FEmatzs. —Out of 5,181 violent deaths to females, 45 are stated to have occurred to persons 
le in a state of intoxication, and 1 to a person suffering from delirium tremens, and in 73 other 
death was accelerated by the supervention of erysipelas, mortification, pyemia, or tetanus. 
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London stands pre-eminently bad in this table; nor does there 
seem reason to believe that there is anything exceptional during 
this particular year. I propose however to prepare a return of the 
proportion of deaths from intemperance registered during a series 
of years—registered subject to all the imperfection from want of 
precise knowledge already referred to. 


TABLE QQ.—Deaths from Violence, occurring “during Intoxication,” to 
Males and Females, during the Years 1852-75 (ENGLAND AND WANES). 


Percentage of 
Years. Males. Females. Total. Total Deaths from 
Violence. (Table D) 
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It is difficult to account for the fluctuations in this table; 
periods of high wages do not appear to be a solution; see 1871, 
yet still higher 1876. ; 

But here we have dealt with the influence of intoxication upon 
violent deaths only. That influence also extends to the mortality 
from all causes, where there is at least an equal, perhaps even a 
greater, difficulty in measuring its intensity. Dr. Farr, in his 
letter to the registrar-general (Twentieth Report, p. 171) says, 
‘“‘ Intemperance induces various diseases which appear under other 
“* heads, and it is difficult to over-estimate the injury to the public 
“health arising directly and indirectly from this cause.” 

I propose now to abstract from the returns of the three 
divisions of the kingdom, the numbers of deaths annually attributed 
directly to intemperance, classed under its more modern designation, 
in medical nosology—alcoholism. The relevancy of this part of the 
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inquiry being that intemperance in all its phases tends to the 
multiplication of accidental injuries, only a certain undefined 
portion of which are fatal, and so become recorded; the non-fatals 
being, as I have already said, incapable of actual enumeration, are 
only to be reached by estimate. 

TABLE RR.—Deaths from Intemperance and Delirium Tremens (Alcoholism) 


during the Period 1847-78, excluding Violent Deaths (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 
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Average of 32 years 


Note.—Down to and including 1857 all deaths registered as resulting from 
intemperance were classed under violent deaths, while those resulting from 
delirium tremens were classed under deaths resulting from diseases of the 
nervous system. Since that date both have been classed under zymotic. 





Scotland.—The deaths attributed to intemperance in Scotland 
are here shown to be at a smaller ratio than in England (vide next 
table). In Ireland the rate is very high. 
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Tasie 88.—Deaths from intemperance, Males and Females, during the 
Pertod 1855-76 (ScorLanD). 





Percentage of 
Year. Males. Females. Total. Entire Deaths from 
Violence (Table J). 
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The fluctuations in this tabie appear almost incapable of 
elucidation. The increase in the three last years in the table is 
very remarkable. 

Ireland.—The deaths from intemperance i in Ireland bear a much 
larger ratio to the violent deaths from all causes than in England, 
as is shown by the following table :— 


~Tasie TT.—Deaths resulting from Alcoholism (2.e., Intemperance and 
Delirium Tremens), Males and Females, 1864-79 (IRELAND). 





Percentage of 
Year. Males. Females. Total. Total Deaths from 
Violence. (‘Table O). 
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The fluctuations here too are very considerable. 
A careful examination of the three preceding tables reveals the 


_ fact that the deaths from “intemperance” in each division of the 


kingdom show a very decided increase over the periods during 
which they are respectively recorded. The fluctuations are more 
considerable than in most of our other tables. This may arise 
from irregularities in the registration (not. very probable), or from 
some other cause not easily apparent—as for instance from high 
wages, the prevalence of “strikes,” or the temperature of the 
seasons. As to England and Wales we have the influence of 
intemperance recorded in two forms: 1, its influence upon violent 


deaths; 2,its influence upon the general mortality of the kingdom; 
but adding these two influences together, their conjoint effect is far 


less than the effect shown in the death-rate of Ireland. The con- 
joint death-rate from intemperance as shown in the returns for 
England and Wales over a series of years, is over 5 per cent. of the 
violent deaths; in Scotland it has been over 4 per cent. ; in Ireland 
over 7 per cent. ! 











Discussion on Mr. C. Watrorp’s PApmEr. 


Mr. Cuartes Harpine having expressed his great pleasure in 
listening to the paper, said he did not intend to occupy the time of 
the meeting by going over all the ground covered by Mr. Walford. 
He could only deal with the business view of accidents as connected 
with insurance. Mr. Walford had said that there were cycles in 
the occurrence of accidental injuries, of which he had good oppor- 
tunities of knowing. Now he (the speaker) might as well supply 
what Mr. Walford did not seem to supply in regard to this circum- 


stance, namely, that those cycles were brought about, as far as 


localities were concerned, more by the active exertions of agents 
in pushing the business of their companies. What he meant to 
say was, that in localities where agents were particularly active in 
pushing their business, the effect of cultivating an active insurance 
business was to cultivate the accidents of localities. It was a 
singular thing, that accident companies had to deal very often not 
only with cases of accidents pure and simple, but with cases which 
were attributable to accidents, but which were due to other causes. 
He would tell them of a case where an elderly gentleman, passing 
along a street, sprained his ankle. In the course of three weeks 
afterwards, notice was given to the office that the gentleman had 
died from the effects of his accident. But when the certificate of 
the medical man came to be presented to the office, the cause of 
death was put down as “ Injury to ankle—diabetes.” Therefore in 
dealing with many of these classifications, they must take care that 
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they could always rely on the certificate of the medical referee. 
His past experience with accident companies was that medical men 
did now and again favour their patients against the companies. 
In conclusion he thought there was nothing to call for special 
remark in regard to the paper, except so far as he did not quite go 
the length of Mr. Walford in saying that the death claims amounted 
to one in a hundred. They were rather more favourable in the 
company to which he belonged. He congratulated Mr. Walford 
on the very able paper which he had read to the Society. 


Mr. L. L. Conen said that Mr. Walford established, as far as 
any tables could establish, the fact that accidents which occurred 
to workmen, or to any other class of persons, were capable of 
being reduced to a general average. Very possibly there might be 
cases arising of particular injustice, or of particular advantage 
either against the employed and in favour of the workmen, or 
vice versd, and therefore to found permanent legislation at the 
present time, dealing necessarily with circumstances as they now 
existed, would entail the result that one class might be hereafter 
unduly benefited, and another class unduly prejudiced. They 
might depend upon it as a general principle, that the best course 
was to leave trade matters to regulate themselves, and not attempt 
to legislate upon them. He was not going to follow Mr. Walford 
in his average tables, which were full of interest, and which they 
could not too much admire, in view of the great labour they had 
cost the compiler, but he thought this general deduction must 
come from them, viz.: that the intervention of the legislature 
in these matters was entirely superfluous. It was only necessary 
that the teachings of economical science should be brought 
sufficiently home to masters and men, to lead them to understand 
that legislative interference was not in any way necessary, and they 
would then understand how they could themselves cover all the 
risks which might be cast upon them. If a man chose to take an 
employment which was dangerous, that was a question in which it 
was not for anyone to control him; but if he took that employment, 
he ought to know as nearly as science could teach him the extent 
of his risks, and he should be taught that it was part of his business 
that he should protect himself from these risks, and exact from his 
master a sufficient wage to provide against them. He thought this 
phase of the question was of great importance for the Society to 
teach, and if Mr. Walford’s paper would bring to the minds of 
people the universality of that principle, and that masters and men, 
who had equal rights, could do for themselves what parental 
legislation sought to do for them, he thought the effect of this 
paper would be indeed most valuable. 


Mr. F. G. P. Netson wished to bear testimony to the obliga- 
tions which the Society was under for the valuable paper which 
Mr. Walford had read. Having had occasion during the last few 
years to go over a good deal of the same ground, he could speak 
with some knowledge of the amount of labour involved in getting 
together the facts contained in the paper. He would not have 
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risen to speak, but for the fact that he had some special information 
on this subject, through the introduction last session of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. At that time a great number of 
employers were in deadly fear and tremor as to the responsibility 
which would be placed upon them by the passing of the Act, and 
instructed him to inquire into the matter, to ascertain what would 
be the practical operation of the Bill; and for that purpose he had 
special facilities. Well they naturally thought that if they took 
the question of mines first, they would undoubtedly be dealing with 
the most dangerous class of occupation in this country, and there- 
fore the reports of the inspectors of mines for twenty years were 
carefully analysed, and some large colliery accident funds supplied 
additional information. To sum up the matter as far as mines 
were concerned, he might state that the result arrived at was that 
the rate of fatal accidents among miners might be safely put down 
at 23 per 10,000. It had been some ten or fifteen years ago as high 
as 36, but he was glad to notice that each year the rate had been 
reduced. They next proceeded to the subject of railways, and here 
he must say they were obliged to have recourse to returns other 
than those of the Board of Trade, which did not take in all the 
accidents that occurred. Well the result of their investigations 
was this, that the rate of accidents was found to depend materially 
upon the nature of the traffic conducted upon the line. If they 
took a passenger line, like some of the lines south of London, they 
found that in the course of the year some 25 out of every 10.000 
employés met with fatal accidents. But when they went to large 
goods traffic lines, like those north of the Thames, the rate ran up 
to 35; so that they were surprised to find that while the accidents 
in mines were only 23 in 10,000, in railways under the most 
favourable circumstances the rate was 25. Since that inquiry 
he had had special facilities In connection with the large trades 
union in connection with the railways, and it was found that the 
facts arrived at were completely borne out by the experience of 
the union. They next proceeded to a branch of inquiry not 
mentioned there that evening. They investigated the returns of 
the Navy for twenty years; and they found although the rate of 
accidents in the navy had decreased very considerably in the last 
few years, taking an average of fifteen years, the rate of deaths 
from violence in that service was 40 in 10,000. In the mer- 
cantile marine the rate was astounding. They found there that 
instead of 40, the deaths were as high as 150. ‘They found one 
very considerable element to account for this, and that was, that 
the deaths from shipwrecks alone in the mercantile marine 
amounted to 80 in 10,000, which still left 70 due to causes other 
than shipwreck. Hitherto he had dealt with fatal accidents, but 
now as far as non-fatal accidents were concerned, they found taking 
the country as a whole that about one-fifth of the men employed 
in and about mines met with an accident of greater or less intensity 
every year. In some mines they found the rate ran up to a half of 
those employed. A significant fact in their inquiry was this, that 
they ascertained with regard to the north of England, that when 


the coal trade was bad, the rate of non-fatal accidents increased 
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wonderfully, and men whose backs were sprained in times of 
‘depression were never heard of in times of prosperity; but always 
when the price of labour went down, the men got their backs 
sprained with greater intensity. Turning to quite another branch 
of the subject, and with regard to accidents all over the kingdom 
from horse vehicles, they would find that whereas in London by far 
the greater portion of persons were killed by waggons, outside 
London it was by light carts, whatever might be the explanation. 
In conclusion the speaker said as to the division of the United 
Kingdom which seemed to be a great hindrance in the way of the 
statistician, he thought as one result of the report from this 
Society to the Government in connection with the next census, the 
Registrars-general would have to adopt a uniform system of com- 
piling their statistics for the three kingdoms. 


Dr. GrawaM Batrovr, F.R.S., expressed the gratification he had 
felt in listening to Mr. Walford’s very interesting paper. He had 
some knowledge of the labour involved in compiling such an amount 
of statistics, and he had seldom heard a paper read in the Society 
on which more careful work appeared to have been bestowed. He 
should like, however, to call Mr. Walford’s attention to the question 
of mortality by poisoning. He could not at that moment say posi- 
tively, but he was disposed to think that the diminution in the 
number of deaths by poison might probably be to some extent a 
result of the legislation of comparatively recent years on the subject 
of the sale of poisons. The beneficial effects of precautions against 
deeds of violence were well shown in the case of suicides in the 
army. At one time the attention of the military authorities was 
called to the large number of suicides by firearms in the army, and 
the practice of issuing ball cartridge to be kept in their possession 
by soldiers in the barrack room discontinued, and consequent upon 
this change the number of suicides had considerably diminished. 
He might also mention that a good many years ago it was the 
practice invariably to allow soldiers, or rather to compel them, to 
wear their side arms on all occasions when out of barracks ; and the 
consequence was that there were a very large number of cases 
brought before the police magistrates in which serious assaults were 
committed by them with their bayonets. The result of a discon- 
tinuance of that practice was that the number of serious assaults 
* diminished. He thought these points were worth being remembered, 
as showing how much could be done by proper precautions in 
preventing deaths and accidents by violence. There was another 
point which Mr. Walford brought forward in his paper, and that 
was the influence of intemperance on mortality. He would recom- 
mend Mr. Walford to look into the question of age in that connec- 
tion, for he was satisfied from an inquiry that he had made on that 
subject many years ago, it would be found that at the higher ages, 
say above 40, the proportion of deaths from intemperance would 
be found to increase rapidly with the advance of life. 


Mr. N. A. Humppreys, having expressed his concurrence with 
the views generally set forth in the paper, thought it was satisfac- 
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tory to know that the proportion of deaths from violence was 
decreasing. So far as it was possible to judge from the returns of 
the registrar-general, the proportion of deaths from violence in 
England and Wales during the last fifteen years had declined from 
797 per million to 675 in England and Wales; and the death-rate 
from violence in 1880 was lower than in any previous year. 


Mr. E. Heppie Hate was of opinion that if there was one point 
upon which he thought the paper exhibited weakness, it was in 
regard to the quotation made from the reports of Dr. Henry Baker, 
and although he (the speaker) felt a great deal of hesitancy in 
appearing to challenge them, he could not help stating that he 
thought Mr. Walford had been unfortunate in the selection of the 
State of Michigan as a representative State, or as a test of what he 
wished to bring out in his paper. It was said with regard to 
Michigan: ‘‘ It is away from the seaboard, and yet has water com- 
munication by the lakes; its pursuits are almost entirely agricul- 
tural.” Now in that he must differ from the reader of the paper, 
because although greatly agricultural, Michigan was, more strictly 
speaking, in one sense at any rate, a manufacturing State. It was 
largely a lumber field, and the pursuits of the people were largely 
those of sawyers, millers, and lumber men. He would refer to one 
other point, and that was to the paragraph which said: “‘ The causes 
of this long continued increase in the proportion of violent deaths 
from all causes and to the population, are not far to seek; they 
have increased in our mechanical arts and with our social appliances ; 
they seem in truth to be increased almost in the ratio of our civili- 
sation.” Now he (the speaker) thought they would all join most 
heartily in re-echoing the sentiment expressed by Mr. Walford that 
this was not a pleasant reflection, and it would be worth while if 
some of the Fellows with an assiduity such as the compiler of this 
paper had shown, could set to work to find out what those causes 
were mainly attributable to. With regard to intemperance which 
had been adverted to by Dr. Balfour, they all knew that violent 
deaths were largely attributable to that cause. He thought, if he 
might offer an opinion on the subject, that would prove one of the 
most interesting subjects of the inquiry. There had undoubtedly 
been a great decrease in the number of absolute deaths from violence 
since the reform movement began in regard to temperance. 


The Presipent (James Caird, Esq., C.B., F.R.S.), in expressing 
the general feeling of the Society, had to offer Mr. Walford a most 
cordial vote of thanks for the excellent paper which he had read. 
He thought it would be of lasting benefit in the investigation of 
this important subject, and did credit to the Statistical Society. 
He entirely coincided with Mr. Walford and the other speakers, as 
to the fact that too little was made of the census returns. It was 
a great opportunity offered for gaining a knowledge, not only of 
the increase of the population, or its decrease in some quarters, but 
it might also be made more the means of ascertaining an improve- 
ment or the reverse in many social and other conditions of the 
people. He hoped that the special difficulty experienced by Mr. 
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Walford in his investigations would be obviated by a greater 
uniformity in the future in collecting the statistics of the three 
kingdoms. 


Mr. Cornetius WaLForD, after acknowledging the vote of thanks 
accorded to him, briefly criticised the remarks of the various speakers. 
Dealing first with Mr. Harding, he quite admitted the force of that 
gentleman’s observations with regard to the zeal of some agents in 
pushing their business, and it did happen that when accidents arose 
the importance of insurance was greatly magnified, and the sum 
paid by the insurance companies was held up as an example of 
liberality, and people flocked into them frequently, and too quickly, 
having accidents.of a not dissimilar character. There were cycles 
in many things connected with human life, and in this matter of 
accidents, he had come to the conclusion, after several opportunities 
for observation, that there were actual cycles in it. With regard 
to sub-cycles, he could not say how much was due to the force of 
example, and how much to fraud and to influences that were not 

capable of being measured in any way. As to medical certificates, 
he had known too much about the discreditable way in which 
doctors sometimes lent themselves to claims made upon insurance 
companies, not only in accident, but in life companies and friendly 
societies. And he was sorry to say coroners were often more lax 
than the doctors, if possible. The real object of a coroner's 
inquiry was to ascertain the true cause of death, but when a 
number of neighbours of the person killed sat as a jury, some of 
them knowing that the life of the deceased was insured, he was 
sorry to say that the evidence was very often considerably coloured 
not to say distorted by the fact. This tendency, however, could be 
largely obviated if the coroners would only do their duty in 
ascertaining the true causes of death, and by being doubly careful 
where it transpired that the life was insured, for in such cases even 
a real motive for suicide sometimes appeared, certainly for creating 
injuries which sometimes terminated fatally. If judicial care were 
taken in the 28,000 coroner’s inquiries annually conducted in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, they would as a rule have justice 
done, and the truth established ; whereas now a coroner’s inquiry 
was too often a means of misrepresentation, and even of direct 
fraud. Mr. Lionel Cohen had spoken as to legislative interference, 
and he (the speaker) did not think that the Employers’ Liability 
Act was the best thing that could have been done by Parliament, 
for the small employers of labour stood to be ruined by its opera- 
tions, while the larger employer was much more likely to obtain an 
annual average of results, It was for the sake of the small 
employers of labour that he wished to tabulate statistics on which 
insurance contracts might be based, and so furnish relief and 
protection where it was most needed. Referring to Mr. Neison’s 
remarks about his inquiry last year, the speaker thought it was 
unnecessary for him to follow them, inasmuch as they were 
confirmatory on the whole of the conclusions which his own 
experience over a long series of years had enabled him to arrive at 
—a circumstance which was very gratifying to him, knowing as he 
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did Mr. Neison’s wide information on the subject. He begged to 
refer Dr. Balfour to the commentary on Table D in his paper, 
where he had given a large amount of facts on the subject of death 
by poisoning. It was a subject that required very careful and 
elaborate investigation. He quite agreed with Dr. Balfour that a 
great proportion of the deaths in Ireland from intemperance 
happened amongst old people, that was to say over 50. What 
Mr. Humphreys said in regard to the decline of violent deaths was 
quite true, and he was glad of it, as they must all be, because it 
did seem a cruel waste of life that those who were engaged in the 
most useful occupations should have their lives sacrificed in the 
way they did. The falling off in the number of deaths had no 
doubt arisen from several circumstances,.and he was bound to say 
that many of these causes were the result of legislation. The 
effect of the Factory Act of 1861, which required that in workshops 
and mills all machinery should be protected, was noticeable in the 
following year, and had been seen ever since. The same could be | 
said of one or two other Acts. Mr. Walford concluded by thanking 
Mr. Hepple Hall for his suggestions about Michigan, although he 
was still under the impression, from what he had seen in passing 
through it on several occasions, that it was much more of an 


agricultural State now than it had been in earlier periods, and it 





probably was these earlier periods which Mr. Hall had in his mind. 
He had given the statistics of America generally, taking the country 
as a whole, not having detailed returns, but having the statistics of 
Michigan in detail, he had hoped he was on safe ground. 
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l—Early History of Hill Settiements. 


To the north of India rise the high walls of the Himalayas and 
their kindred ranges, forming the bounds of high and central Asia. 
From this northern line runs on the west a series of mountains 
through the peninsula of India, constituting its backbone, and lately 
familiar to us from the gold deposits in the south. 

It is with the northern, the Himalayan ranges, we shall now 
chiefly deal. Within these we have territories which form a 
contrast to our main Indian empire in the great river-basins, for 
whereas these latter are hot, unhealthy, and hurtful to English 
constitutions, in the hills we have cool and cold lands, with our own 
climates, our own fruits ripening, and children of our own blood 
thriving. 

From the burning plains eager eyes have turned to the snow- 
clad hills from the early times of English empire, and our 
statesmen have looked forward with hope to the day when the 
Himalayan regions should be occupied by our people. It has been 
the yearning for health and for shelter from the sweltering hot 
seasons of Bengal, which have most moved these men, but some have 
thought that military colonies should be there placed, in which our 
men could be stationed. There are records that Clive, Warren 
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Hastings, Wellington, Munro, Bentinck, Metcalfe, Ellenborough, 
Dalhousie, Malcolm, Canning, and the Laurences, amongst others, 
have favoured the occupation of the hills.* 

The first practical step was taken by Lord William Bentinck in 
1819, in authorising the establishment of Simla, and from that 
time the stations have gradually increased in number, the founda- 
tion of Darjeeling in 1828 being a marked step in opening a station 
for Bengal. 

These hill-tops in the northern and southern ranges, early 
sought by the sportsmen, were then camped on by men weary of 
heat and fever.. They were first recognised as sanitaria for the 
sick Hnglish officers and soldiers, and as such they are by many 
stillregarded. Places of rest became places of pleasure, and though 
workers went up to the hills to labour harder in the healthier 
atmosphere, yet many of the stations became watering places, and 
this aspect of their existence has prevented some from more ° 
seriously regarding them. The fact too that the wives and 
children of many were sent up there from the plains for safety did 
not weaken such impressions. 

Their natural advantages with regard to health made themselves 
felt, and the hills became regular summer resorts of the chief 
administrators. The jealousy of the presidential cities, although it 
opposed such a diversion, could not resist it, and Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras had to share the seats of government with Simla, 
Darjeeling, Ootacamund, and Mahableshwar. 

The growth of the hill towns went on, but was very slow, for 


_ the favour shown to them by statesmen was counteracted by the 


persistent misrepresentations of the presidency towns. A concur- 
rence of circumstances about a quarter of a century ago gave, 
however, at length, stability and consistency to the system of hill 
occupation, although that has by no means received the develop- 
ment of which it is capable, and which has even been recognised as 
necessary by authority. 


II.—Deseription of Hill Districts and Towns in the Northern or 
Tea Regions. ; 


The following is a list of the chief hill stations, exclusive of 


Assam, Burmah, and Kangra :— 


DARJEELING. 


Jelapahar Hope Town. 
Gnadenburg. Kursion. 


Leebong. 


* Hyde Clarke, English Settlement, “Society of Arts Journal,” 19th May, 
1858, p. 423. 
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CurIrRA PoonJEE—Shillong. 


SIMLA. 
Boileaugunj. Kussowlee. 
Koteghur. | ‘ Sanawur. 
Juttogh. Dnugshaie. 
Soobathoo. 


DEHRAH DHOON. 


Landour. | Woodstock. 
Mussoorie. 
ALMORAH, 
Hawnlbagh. Nynee Tal. 
Bheen Tal. 
MURREE. 
Dalhousie. Dhurrumsala. 
Budarodeen. Abbotabad. 


AxBoo—Erinpoora. 


OOTAKAMUND. 
Coonoor. | Kotageri. 


There are, however, several districts not in the above list of 
popular sanitaria. Hven Burmah has its healthy hills, in which is 
Nattoung Station, formed in 1869, 7,000 feet above the sea level, 
with Huropean climate and productions. Allaumyo was likewise 
surveyed as a sanitarium for Thyetmyo. 

Assam is a district acquired of late years, in which the estab- 
lishment of the tea cultivation has brought it under European 
superintendence and influence. In this remote country the Assam 
Tea Company and many private individuals have founded tea plan- 
tations. Many parts of Assam are unhealthy, but there is the choice 
of healthy sites; many formerly unhealthy have been rendered 
healthy by clearances for tea planting, and as there is abundance of 
new land and sufficient cheap labour, new factories are springing up, 
houses with galvanized iron roofs are raised, and steamboats are run 
on the Burrampooter. In these villages and tea stations many ~ 
English residents are to be found, and there is ample scope for 
enterprise. Besides tea, silk, sugar, rum, lac-dye, timber, and 
caoutchouc are articles of English trade. 

Cachar, one of the divisions of Assam, produces tea of good 
quality. A company has been formed, called the Cachar Tea 
Company, and there are a score of other tea plantations. The war 
alone has stopped the influx of Huropeans. The military duties are 
performed by hill natives, called Kookies. 

The Durrung division of Assam has tea establishments, a lac- 
dye manufactory, and a military church. 

In the Gowalparah division of Assam the English have engaged 
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in the timber trade, and are working the forests of the uplands. 
Here, as in other parts of Assam, English schools are established. 

Kamroop, or Gowhatty, has several English establishments for 
tea, timber, the manufacture of caoutchouc, lac-dye, and rum. 
There is a station of the American Baptist Mission. The troops are 
native, consisting of Assam light infantry, of which there are two 
regiments. 

Throughout the hill stations it will be observed that the natives 
consist of tribes of distinct origin, and having no sympathy with 
the people of the plains. Some have been enrolled, and rendered 
considerable services during the mutiny. Thus they are induced to 
value the English alliance, and are trained up as good subjects. 

Caoutchouc, it will be seen, is in this district a result of English 
enterprise, as are the products of the forests hitherto unutilised. — 

The Luckimpore or Debroghur division of Assam is one of 
the tea districts, and there are tea gardens at Chubwa, Dikkun, 
Myjaun, Disraalle, and other places. One of these companies or 
firms employs three English assistants. There is a church. Cotton 
is grown by the Nagas. 

Nowgong, in Assam, is a tea and sugar district. There is an 
American Baptist mission station, Assam being one of the districts 
in which the American Baptist Society co-operates with us for the 
civilisation of the natives. 

Seebsaugur is the great tea district of the Assam Company. 
They have here five tea gardens, and employ many English, 
including a civil engineer, a surgeon, and an accountant. The 
American missionaries have, besides chapels and schools, a girls’ 
boarding school, and a printing press, from which is issued a 
monthly paper in Assamese. 

The Golaughaut district of Seebsaugur includes tea gardens 
and sugar works. 

Attached to the Assam government or commission is that of 
Sylhet. The productions of this district include coal, iron, lime- 
stone, timber, lac, caoutchouc, wax, honey, betel nuts, oranges, 
cassia, tea, and cotton. It will be observed that these are 
chiefly mineral and forest products, affording good scope for the 
application of capital and enterprise in obtaining the raw products 
and in preparing them for the market in the first manufactured 
state. 

The Kahssia Hills rise precipitately from the plains of Sylhet 
(which is in no sense a hill country) on the one side, and after 
attaining a height of 6,200 feet, slope down by a gradual descent 
until they are lost, as it were, in the Brahmapootra river, on the 
other side. Between Sylhet on the River Surmuh or Gowhatty, 
we may estimate the breadth of the hill tract between 70 and 80 
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miles. More than fifty years ago the small Hill station of Chirra- 


poonjee was established on the very edge of the south face of the. 


Kahssia Hills, at an elevation of abeut 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and looking down upon Sylhet in the plains below. At 
very nearly the same epoch, a small hill station, called Nungklow, 
was formed on the Assam side, and looking down on the plains of 
Gowhatty and the River Brahmapootra from an elevation of about 
5,000 feet. 

Nungklow, however, never throve; access to it was exceedingly 
difficult, through a most unhealthy tract, and the station itself 
turned out to be not out of fever range. 

The station of Chirrapoonjee succeeded better. The head- 
quarters of a regiment of native infantry was fixed there; the chief 
civil authority in the Kahssia Hills had also his office there, and it 
became a mild sort of watering place for the civil functionaries of 
Hastern Bengal, and even now and again a stray traveller from 
_ Calcutta might be found there. But Chirrapoonjee had several 
disadvantages. It was healthier than Nungklow, but still not quite 
free from malarious fever, and dysentery would often be very pre- 
valent and dangerous there; then its position was exceedingly 
confined; it was remote from the best peopled part of the hill 
region, and its climate is perhaps the wettest in the world. Chirra- 
ponjee was fast going out of favour, when in the year 1861 the 
magnificent plateau of Shillong was discovered. Shillong lies about 
30 miles north of Chirrapoonjee ; it is screened by a high range of 
hills from the excessive rainfall experienced in Chirrapoonjee, and 
situate in the very heart of the hills; it is also protected from the 
malarious emanations of the valley of Assam. An easy carriage 
road, about 60 miles long, connects it with Gowhatty, the chief 
port of the Brahmapootra. Shillong has its racecourse and its 
polo and cricket grounds, and the roads are so level as to allow of 
the employment of wheeled carriages. The country in its neigh- 
bourhood is gently undulating, and has very much the appearance 
of some parts of the Surrey or Cotswold Hills. Indeed the neigh- 
bourhood of Shillong is so practicable, that in several directions a 
man can ride 10 or 12 miles at a hand gallop without drawing rein. 
At the same time the landscape is by no means tame: it is well 
watered and well wooded with beautiful glens, mountain streams, 


and splendid waterfalls; among the latter, I may mention ‘‘ The | 
‘* Bishop’s Fall,” which plunges down a mountain gorge in one 


unbroken sheet of water to the depth of 410 feet. The soil of 
Shillong is not very good, but the potato is cultivated there with 
great success. Shillong has now been selected as the seat of 
Government for the province of Assam; it is also the headquarters 
of the military force on the north-east frontier. The climate is 
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very equable ; during the summer months the thermometer rarely 
marks above 82 degrees, nor falls in winter much below freezing 
point; I believe snow has never been known to fall on the Kahssia 
Hills. The establishment of Shillong has proved of the greatest 
value to the tea planters in Assam and Sylhet in a sanitary point 
of view, and strips the malarious localities in which they have to 
work of much of their terrors. They build themselves houses at 
Shillong in which their wives and families reside during the 
unhealthy season, and to which they can immediately repair when 
attacked by any illness. In short, Shillong is now to Assam pretty 
much what some of the mountain cities of South America are to 
the seaboard.* 

Darjeeling is one of the most important places in connection 
with the English settlement of Bengal. Lying due north of 
Calcutta, with railway and steamboat communication, a small 
amount of enterprise will bring it within a few hours’ reach of 
Calcutta. Its advantages were first discovered about the month of 
February, 1828, by Mr. J. W. Grant, of the Civil Service, at that 
time resident at Malda, and by Captain, afterwards Major-General 
G. W. A. Lloyd, who were employed in settling the boundary 
between Nepaul and Sikkim. These gentlemen represented the 
facts to the Governor General, Lord William Bentinck, in 1829, 
and that great man, it is said, never lost sight of the expediency 
of establishing on this tract of the Sikkim hills a station for the 
benefit of those whose health demanded relief from the heat of the 
Bengal plains. He directed Major Herbert, Deputy Surveyor 
General, to explore the site; and the results having been brought 
before the Court of Directors, they highly approved of the plan, and 
extended it with a view of its forming a depdt for the temporary 
reception of English recruits, and even as a permanent station for 
a Huropean regiment. This undertaking likewise received the 
fostering care of Lord Auckland during his government, as also 
of the successive deputy governors of Bengal, and of the Governor 
General, Lord Canning, as well as his successors. 

The situation of Darjeeling is in a spur of the Great Sinchal 
mountain, which itself rises nearly to a height of g,ooo feet, 
throwing out several spurs. One of these is Darjeeling, a hog- 
backed ridge, with a steep descent on its eastern side to the torrent 
of Rogno, and on the west and south-west declining in more gentle 
declivities, broken into knolls, and intersected by numerous stream- 
lets, and forming a fine amphitheatre, extending from 2 to 3 miles, 
and dotted with villas, military establishments, the civil offices, the 
church, hotels, and other buildings. On other spurs are several 


* The description of Shillong I owe to Colonel Hopkinson. 
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neighbouring villages and hamlets, for Darjeeling has already 
become a small centre of colonisation. In the neighbourhood, 
nearer or further off, are Guadenburg, the German mission, Hope 
Town (an English settlement), Leebong (with gardens of the 
Leebong Company), Jelapahar, Tagoar (the tea plantations of 
Captain Masson), and Kursion. 

The great attraction of Darjeeling to visitors and tourists, and 
_ which brings many, is the noble view of Deodhunga, 29,002 feet 
high, of Kunchinginga, 28,176 feet high, and some of the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas, affording perhaps the grandest scenery 
in the world. Thus in the future of Darjeeling its situation as one 
of the chief places of resort by the Indian traveller will have great 
influence. 

Darjeeling is a small place according to English notions, and is 
little more than a village, but is rapidly growing in importance. It 
has a church, Baptist and Roman Catholic chapels, nunnery, 
boarding and other schools for boys and girls, public library, 
masonic lodge, hospital, treasury, jail, hotels, and various shops. It 
is one of those places to which English children are sent for educa- 
tion, and there they get the rosy cheeks of old England. There 
are numerous residents for health occupying the villas. The 
military establishment consists of a hill corps, a body of English 
invalids, and cantonments are prepared for English infantry. 

The industrial importance of Darjeeling is now recognised as 
the seat of tea and cinchona culture. 

The neighbouring district, a part of Sikkim, now belongs to 
the English, and includes a population of 50,000, available for 
labouring purposes. The remaining district of Sikkim is depen- 
dent on England, and can be likewise occupied for settlement when 
the necessity arises. 

The great value of the Darjeeling and Sikkim territory arises 
from its lying between Nepaul, Thibet, and Bhootan, on one of the 
natural routes to Central Asia, commanding the trade on the 
eastern frontier. The produce and exports from these districts 
include gold dust, iron, copper, lime, woods, tea, wax, ginger, 
catechu, cassia, coffee, cotton, hemp, gunny, rice, cardamones, 
oranges, potatoes, ghee, hides, horns, musk, wool, chowries, blankets, 
woollen cloths, and many other articles. The statistics of this trade, 
still undeveloped, are given further on to the latest returns. 

As a political position, it commands the countries referred to, — 
and prevents the Nepaulese from seizing Bhootan, which they are 
anxious to do, and whereby we should have those dangerous 
neighbours, the Goorkhas, now our allies, spread further along our. 
frontier. 

The hill of Parisnath in the Burdwan range, has been pointed 
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to as suitable for a sanitarinm south of the Ganges, but nothing 
serious has been attempted, nor is the elevation considerable. 

Passing from Darjeeling, the range of the sub-Himalayas, 
containing some fine valleys and country available for settlements, 
is in the possession of the Nepaulese, and is for the time closed 
against us. We then come toa group of hill countries, including 
Kemaon or Almorah, the Dehrah Dhoon, and Simla. 

Kemaon or Kumaon includes the districts of Kemaon or 
Almora, Gurhwal, and Nynee Tal. This country has attracted 
attention for its iron mines. 

Almora has an English population as well as a native one. 
Here is a considerable establishment. 

Hawulbagh, five miles distant, has however the chief residences, 
and here are the military cantonments. In the neighbourhood are 
tea plantations. 

Gurhwal has many iron and other mines, but the produce is 
very small. The forests are under government supervision. At 
Paronee, in Gurhwal, are tea plantations. 

Nynee Tal, in a romantic situation, by the side of a lake among 
the hills, is the favourite sanitarium in Kemaon. It has been a city 
of refuge during the troubles, but last year suffered severely by a 
landslip. 

Bheen Tal is a village with tea plantations. In this district are 
iron works. 

Dehrah or Deyrah Dhoon is a district about the size of an 


_ English shire. The town is delightfully situated, and is on a good 


route for trade. The neighbouring country is fertile, but where 
uncleared, most unhealthy from rank vegetation. In this district 
an experiment was made of colonisation by invalid soldiers and 
Portuguese Hindoos, and as it failed as a matter of course, as all 
military colonies have, and as the Portuguese of India are sure to 
fail, it is now set up as a stock argument against English settlement 
in India. The spread of the tea cultivation alone is answer enough 
to the Dhoon experiment. The town has a church, American 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic church, and a variety of public 
establishments, among which is a station of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of India. The forests of the Dhoon are of impor- 
tance, and are under government superintendence. 

Landour, near Dehrah, is a sanitary station, regularly frequented 
by the Meerut officers, and forms a considerable town, with military 
and civil establishments. There are a church and Roman Catholic 
chapel. 

At the village of Woodstock is a Protestant girls’ boarding 
school. 

Mussoorie is so close to Landour, that the towns or villages are 
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almost connected by the rambling villas; it has a church, and there 
are a Roman Catholic chapel and a very well conducted Roman 
Catholic school, or rather college for boys. A nunnery is another 
Roman Catholic establishment, with a boarding school attached. 
It will be observed, in surveying the hill towns, that the Roman’ 
Catholic missionary authorities have very skilfully selected them for 
occupation by churches, nunneries, and boarding schools, and as the 
cost is paid by the pupils from the plains, these become reproductive 
establishments. At Mussoorie there is a superior church school for 
boys, and there is a common girls’ school, besides two boarding 
schools for young ladies. Dancing and music are taught in this 
remote region. Beer is brewed from native barley at this place, 
and forms a new and permanent branch of trade, which has been 
mentioned by Sir Richard Temple with praise. 

Kenilworth and Clarkeville are places at Mussoorie. 

Simla is at present the most important of the hill stations, and 
is so far metropolitan, that it has been the frequent residence of 
governor-generals, heutenant governors, commanders-in-chief, and 
high authorities. Like most of these sanitaria, it is perched on a 
narrow ridge of mountains, with dwellings scattered on every avail- 
able spot, often of narrow area. It was only in 1819 that the first 
English dwelling was erected here by Lieutenant Ross, but by 
1841 it had become a regular English station, and has since much 
increased. Sometimes as many as 20,000 persons, native and Huro- 
peans, are temporarily assembled when the governor-general takes 
up his abode in the town. In Simla and the neighbouring hill 
stations are to be found many residences. Christchurch is a costly 
edifice, with an organ. There is a Baptist chapel. There are 
boarding schools for boys and girls, and five district schools of 
the Church Missionary Society. The local governor, called Deputy 
Commissioner, is provided with numerous functionaries and estab- 
lishments. This is one of the few places in India which has a muni- 
cipality, and the only one which has an Hnglish municipality, an 
institution which it is to be hoped will rapidly extend throughout 
India. There are an observatory, large dispensary, bank, library, 
hotels, assembly rooms, type, copper-plate, and lithographic printing 
house, and many shops. 

Boileaugunj is a suburb of Simla, named after a distinguished 
engineer officer, General Boileau. 

Juttogh is the military station near Simla, generally occupied 
by a Goorkha regiment. ; 

Koteur is a town 50 miles north of Simla. Here are a church 
mission, a boys’ and girls’ school of the Church Missionary Society, 
a school of industry, and station of the Moravian Missionary 
Society. In the districts: are five boys’ schools. The Moravian 
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Missionaries have chosen this as a temporary residence, in order to. 
penetrate the interior from this point, and establish missions among 
the Tartars and Mongols. The tea cultivation has been successfully 
introduced in this district. 

Chikrata or Pokra, on the road between Simla and Mussoorie, 
about 38 miles from the latter, has within a few years become 
a favourite place. Barracks and an invalid depot have been 
built. 

As far distant as 166 miles from Simla is Chini, on the Tibetan 
frontier, which in 1869 was a favourite resort of Lord and Lady 
Dalhousie. 

Kussowlee, in the Simla district, is a sanitary station, having 
large establishments, but suffering from the want of water, which 
has to be brought from a mile and a quarter distance. The build- 
ings are distributed around a hill of five miles in circuit. There are 
a church and Roman catholic chapel. Here is the residence of 
another commissioner. A brewery has been successfully established 
here likewise. 

Sanawur, near Kussowlee, is the seat of a most interesting 
establishment, the Lawrence Military Asylum. This was founded 
by that great man, Sir Henry Lawrence, and is one of the munifi- 
cent foundations of that noble family. As early as 1856 it contained 
200 boys and 200 girls, orphans of English soldiers, who, among 
other employments, are taught printing, bookbinding, and electro- 
telecraphy. After the mutiny it was much enlarged, and it is 
likewise the military normal school for training schoolmasters for 
the Bengal army. 

Dugshaie, in the same region, is a station in the Sirmoor terri- 
tory, having an Established church, and a Roman Catholic church. 
In the district a hill regiment is raised. The place is 16 miles from 
Simla. 

Soobathoo, another of these towns, is by some preferred to 
Simla. The population is chiefly composed of native immigrants 
and refugees from the hill States. There are a church, American 
Presbyterian chapel, and a Roman Catholic chapel. It is a samni- 
tarium, and one of the most healthy stations for troops. In the 
neighbouring valleys and steep mountain sides cultivation is indus- 
triously carried on: the produce being rice, maize, wheat, barley, 
millet, ginger, cotton, opium, tobacco, oil seeds, red pepper, hemp, 
vegetables, apricots, peaches, walnuts, apples, wild pears, raspberries, 
strawberries, and melons, being the varied growth of several 
climates in close neighbourhood. 

The great group of what may be called for the purpose the 
Simla military towns, is among those which afford the smallest 
resources for agricultural operations or other enterprise, but the 
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trade consequent on the provision of troops and the gradual develop- 
ment of industry, will hereafter invite many settlers. 

We now come to scattered towns of much later establishment, 
being the military sanitaria more lately formed by the Lawrences 
and other administrators on the hills adjoining our most western 
territories in India. 

Murree is on a hill between the rivers Indus and Jhelum, in 
the Punjaub, established in 1851. Here was long the seat of the | 
great governor, Sir James Lawrence, one of the saviours of the 
empire. It has already a large population, and includes a 
military depot, church, the revenue survey department, and many 
villas. 

Dalhousie is a sanitarium and hill station in Punjatb, in the 
Chumba hills, 120 miles north-east from Lahore, founded still 
later for the Sealkote and Lahore divisions, and named in honour 
of the late distinguished governor-general. 

Dhurrumsala is another Punjaub military sanitarium with 
church and small barracks. Here the tea cultivation has been 
introduced. 

Kyelang is a Moravian missionary station in the same pro- 
vince. | 

The Kemgra and Kooloo districts are of importance for the 
quality of their tea and their possible mineral resources, rather 
than for the extent of their present occupation by English 
settlers. 

Budorodeen, a small military sanitarium, was founded in the 
Marquis of Dalhousie’s government in 1853, and is between Bunnoo 
and Dera Ismael Khan. 

Abbotabad, named after the distinguished James Abbott, is a 
military station 22 miles north of Hurripore. 

Ghizree is a sanitarium newly established by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in Sind, for the Kurrachee brigade of the division of its army 
occupying that country. 

Our next district is Aboo or Mount Aboo, in the ee of 
Serohee, in Rajapootama, connected with the Arawulli range, and 
being the only station of the kind in the ranges of Central India, 
which it is supposed will, on survey, be found to present many suit- 
able sites. It is a new town, and is a post of the agent for the 
States of Rajapootana, and has a church and many English invalid 
residents. Here is another foundation of Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
Aboo Lawrence School for thirty boys and seventy girls of English. 
soldiers. It may not be forgotten that a special appeal was made 
for the endowment of the Lawrence schools, as a memorial of that 
eminent man Sir Henry Lawrence and of the family. 

Hrinpoora is the military station of Aboo. 
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hae eecenen of Hill Districts and Towns in the Southern Coffee 
and Gold Regions. 


We now proceed further south, to the Bombay Presidency. 
Along the shore of that presidency the chain of the Western Ghauts 
rises like a wall parallel to the sea and supports the several table 
lands of the Dekkan. 

Thus the inhabitants of Bombay, by ascending these hills, 
which the Great Indian Peninsular Railway now facilitates, obtain 
a refuge during the violent heats. Poona, on that railway, has long 
been a favourite civil and military station, and in its neighbourhood 
various establishments have been formed. These however have 
no industrial value. 

Mahabuleshwar is asmall town on. a fertile range of the 
Western Ghauts, in the Bombay Presidency, but having heavy 
rains in the monsoons. It was founded by Sir John Malcolm in 
1828. It has a church, library, hotel, bazaar, and invalid garrison. 
Malcolmpeth is a neighbouring village. 

The district of the Neilgherries is a southern resort for the 
Madras and Bombay authorities. Ootacamund is its chief town, 
and is in the Coimbatore district. It was founded in 1822. It has 
a church, public gardens, and meteorological observatory. On 
account of its proximity to the Wynaad and Mysore coffee and gold 
regions it is acquiring more importance. 

Bishopsdown is a place near the town, where there is a canton- 
ment for sick soldiers. 

Koonoor is a small station in the Neilgherries, with many 
English villas, an hotel, and bazaar. The depdt is called Wel- 
lington. 

Kotageri is a neighbouring sanitarium. 

Karty is the seat of a German mission in these hills. 

The cinchona, tea, and coffee products of the district are referred 
to in detail elsewhere. 

As already stated, coffee and gold exercise the same influence 
in the south, as tea and cinchona do in the northern regions. 
Whatever may be the profitable results of gold operations to the 
adventurers, they will at all events attract capital to the district, 
and demand attention in any review. 

It appears to the public that the discovery of gold in India is 
indeed one of the most remarkable events in this age, which has 
seen so many events materially affecting the destinies of the human 
race. The rediscovery of gold in California and its discovery in 
Australia, greatly as they acted on the enterprise of the world, yet 
as the operations in connection with them took place in countries 
thinly peopled, they did not have the direct influence which must 
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result from the development of gold mining amidst populations 
numbered by hundreds of millions. 

The gold of India is traditional, and yet, in our days, gold had 
become scarce in those regions. In Southern India there can be 
little doubt that the known sites in the Wynaad and Mysore are 
only indications of larger formations. 

It is difficult in any reasonable compass, to give a fair idea of 
the extent of the gold regions of India, or to effect this by either 
historical or topographical treatment. If at the present moment 
the Wynaad regions concentrate attention on them, they cannot be 
regarded in any general consideration as entitled to sole notice. 

Other districts in ancient times were better known, and there 
are mineral formations in outlying regions which, on examination, 
may prove to be productive, and which may give unexpected value 
to countries now regarded as undeserving of attention. 

On this occasion we must direct our notice to Wynaad and the 
neighbouring lands. These must certainly be considered as an old 
and recognised gold district, at whatever opinion we may have 
arrived as to its practical utility. The old workings attest its 
former and continuous occupation for mining, while the petty 
operations of the native gold seekers preserve the tradition, rather 
than prove the extent or importance of the formations. 

More than once, in later times, attention has been directed to 
the possibility of turning these indications to account, and that 
chiefly in dependence on the historical indications. The earliest 
historical evidence, however, that we as yet possess is that brought 
forward by the eminent authority on the archeology of India, 
Dr. Burnell, quoted by Mr. Eastwick and Mr. Brough Smyth. In 
his note on the great Temple of Shiva, at Tanjore, he is of opinion 
that it could only be by gold treasures that the rajahs of Southern 
India could raise in the eleventh century the great temples to 
Shiva, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries those to Vishnu. 
Were there nothing else to support it, this conjecture would fall to 
the ground, because the temples were not really constructed with 
gold, but with labour, like the pyramids of Hgypt, unless labour 
or food had been imported from without and paid for with gold. 
Any gold expended within the country would, under most cir- 
cumstances, remain within it, and be again collected into the 
treasury. 

Dr. Burnell, however, brings direct proof as to the abundance of. 
gold, by his successful decipherment of a remarkable inscription in 
the Tanjore temple. Dr. Burnell is thus enabled to state that in 
the eleventh century gold was still the most common precious 
metal in India, and stupendous quantities of it are mentioned. He, 
too, considers that this gold was obtained from mines, and that the 
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Moslem invasions interrupted their workings. This is the opinion 
which appears best to account for the facts known to us. 

Mr. Edward B. Eastwick, with his accustomed power of research 
in oriental history, has treated of the historical data. He records 
that, in 1128, Allahu’d-din took the city of Deogarh and ransacked 
the citadel, receiving, besides 175 lbs. of pearls, 50 lbs. of diamonds, 
and 25,000 lbs. of silver, as much as 15,000 lbs. of gold. Although 
this is supposed to be an exaggeration, there is no reason to deal 
with it as other than the actual conditions of the treaty made and 
recorded, though the value of the gold would be some 600,000/. 
sterling. Such a treasure is by no means unexampled in history. 
Indeed, the accumulation of treasure was as great a political end 
as was the increase of territory, and each conqueror possessed him- 
self of the accumulated stores of his victims. 

Tippoo Sultan possessed great quantities of gold. In Maxwell’s 
“Life of Wellington” it is stated that he was to pay to Lord 
Cornwallis, under treaty, three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees in 
gold mohurs, pagodas, and bullion, equal to about 3,300,000/. On 
one occasion, Tippoo sent thirty-eight camel loads of money to 
Scindiah, to buy him over as an ally. 

By the estimate of treasure and property taken at Seringapatam 
in 1799, it is clear that Tippoo had been able to make fresh accu- 
mulations of specie; there were 16,740,350 star pagodas; his 
throne had at least 30,000/. worth of gold in it; besides this, he 
had paid large sums abroad for war supplies and political purposes. 

Whether this gold was obtained from the mines of Southern 
India is uncertain, though the commissioners in 1833 state, “it is 
“ pretty certain that Tippoo attempted to make them a source of 
“revenue during his possession of the country,’’ which was in- 
cluded in his dominions. Indeed, all the English inquiries turned 
on this point of the known existence of the metal. 

In 1792 and 1793, a joint commission from Bengal and Bombay 
was appointed to examine the state and condition of the province 
of Malabar. The commissioners refer, briefly, to the occurrence of 
gold in treating of the subject of the royalties claimed by the 
rajahs, which is stated to be on ‘‘all gold ore,” and also of “ com- 


-‘* nositions of gold,” which were found in the Nilambur district. 


In 1793, Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, formed a strong 
opinion of the value of the mines, and took some steps to ascertain 
the extent of them. In 1802-08, the auriferous rocks of the 
Nilambur valley are again mentioned, and in 1813 a work was 
published by Dr. Whitelow Aimslie, in which an account was given 
of the localities where gold is found in India. He says, “‘ Gold dust 
‘has been found in the bed of the Godaveri, and in Malabar in the 
‘“‘ bed of the river, which passes Nilambur in Irnaad district. It 
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‘“‘ has, moreover, been procured in very small quantities in Wynaad, 
“in the Arcot district, and in the sand of Beypore river, near 
‘ Calicut. Though the sources are evidently numerous from which 
“ this valuable metal can be obtained in the Indian peninsula, it 
‘*‘ would seem, from the little interest they have hitherto excited, 
‘‘ that none of them promised to be very productive.” 

Before the year 1831, Mr. William Sheffield, the principal 
collector in Malabar, had been buying gold for the government, and 
on the 10th January, 1831, he sent in a report on the several 
localities where gold was known to be found, and on the methods 
of mining employed by the natives. Mr. Sheffield made such an 
impression, that Lieutenant W. Nicholson, 49th Regiment, N.I., 
was appointed by the Government to search for gold ‘‘in the 
‘** mountains on the Malabar coast.” 

It may be mentioned that Lieutenant Balfour, R.A. (now 
General Sir G. Balfour, F'.S.S.), being at Colar in 1835, noticed that 
his servants washed gold there. Hvery resident told him of gold. 
Such facts were of constant observation. 

Lieutenant Nicholson carried on a course of explorations in 
1831 and 1832, and we are now able to recognise that he showed 
great ability, and that he achieved a certain success. On the 25th 
of May, 1833, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council 
dispensed with the services of Lieutenant Nicholson, and appears 
to have abandoned all hope. 

Ié was not until 1868 that the matter of gold working was 
seriously treated, and then by Australians who had settled in 
Wynaad. In July of that year, Mr. H. 8. Sterne, who had six 
years’ experience as a gold digger, applied to the Government for 
leave to prospect for gold and other metals on government land in 
the Madras Presidency. Permission being granted, he prospected 
in various places, but with what success is not. known. 

Somewhere about the same time, Mr. G. H. Withers began to 
prospect, and became convinced by inspection that the reefs were 
auriferous and deserving of attention. Owing to his labour and 
the enterprise of Mr. T. W. Minchin, of Hamslade, near Devala, 
machinery was erected for reducing the quartz found in the veins 
of the Skull Reef and reefs within the area of the company, which 
was called the Wynaad Prospecting Company. 

From this period, applications have been continued until now for 
permission from the Government to work gold on private estates or. 
on public land. These operations attracted much attention, and 
culminated in what appeared to be, in 1876, a settled industry of 
gold working, but the trials proved unsatisfactory, and from one 
cause or another, great discouragement prevailed. 

By this time the Government of India had obtained the services 
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of Mr. R. Brough Smyth, then in the employment of the Govern- 
ment of Victoria. 

Some very good descriptions of the Wynaad and the Mysore 
districts have been published in the memoirs accompanying the 
Geological Survey of India, particularly the report and map of 
Mr. King, in May, 1875. That of Mr. Ball is also of geological 
value. Mr. Brough Smyth, in his report, has entered into valuable 
local details. Mr. Oliver Pegler has given a general mineralogical 
sketch of much interest, which he has confirmed by subsequent 
explorations. 

A map of the gold regions, by Mr. James Wyld, the geographer 
to the Queen, is the best record we have as yet of the eae, 
conditions and the various discoveries. 

Mr. Oliver Pegler says that the range of mountains of the 
Wynaad is of ancient formation, belonging to the paleozoic period, 
more especially to that of the Silurian formation, a matter of much 
interest. The highest peaks, as in the neighbourhood of Ootaca- 
mund, are formed of hard, dense, and crystalline rocks of the 
metamorphic series of granites, syenites, &c. The more fissile 
varieties are also here present, and being softer, have yielded to the 
disintegration and denudation of time, and have formed the valleys 
and dells adjacent to the peaks. 

These softer rocks are of a much higher colour than the harder 
granite and crystalline formations, and give a red and brown 


‘appearance to many portions of the surface of the country. The 
average height ranges from 7,400 to 8,400 feet, and the whole of 


the formations are impregnated with black magnetic oxide of iron, 
which after a shower of rain appears as black sand on surfaces 
where the water has run over in streams. ‘This is particularly 
noticeable along the road sides. ; 

The crystalline rocks continue for a considerable distance down 


the slopes towards the Wynaad country, becoming lighter in colour, 


coarser in texture, but more laminated and fissile in structure, 


changing into the gneissic and more laminated varieties of meta- 


morphic rocks. 

The whole surface of the ground, writes Mr. Pegler, is con- 
torted, upheaved, and thrown about, forming upright ridges, 
valleys, peaks, rounded hills, and depressed surfaces. It is most 
difficult to determine the true strike of the strata generally. The 
whole country is ramified with a run of gold quartz veins, which 
‘are true reefs. ‘The general run of these reefs is parallel, the direc- 
tion of strike, according to Mr. Pegler, being almost generally, in 
the Wynaad, north and south, afew degrees west of north, and 
east of south, but the exceptions are important. 

The dip of the reefs is very low, as seen at surface, and most 
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generally to the east, varying, when cropping out on the brow of 
the hills, especially when heavily developed, from almost horizon- 
tality to from 20° to 39°, and increasing in dip in lower grounds. 
These reefs, which are met with in every part of the country, are 
often of great breadth, up to 15 feet, 20 feet, and 30 feet of thick- 
ness; are composed of white crystalline, compact quartz, identical 
in every respect with the reef quartz of Russia, Australia, 
California, Nevada, or any other known gold bearing country. 

The Indian mines however vary much from each other. Some 
are rich pyrites, others cold white quartz, others again are dark in 
colour. The circumjacent rocks, it is to be noted, are also auri- 
ferous. } 

Accessibility may be regarded in connection with the other 
conditions. Within 4 miles of some of the Mysore mines, is a 
railway station in union with the main Indian system.* 


IV .—Progress of the Hill Question in India and in Parliament. | 


My own attention was directed to the hill question specially, as 
far back as 1849, when I took part with Mr. Francis Whishawt 
in reporting to the Honourable Hast India Company on the telegraph 
system for India. All plans had naturally taken Calcutta as the 
essential centre of the telegraph chain; but it appeared to me that 
Simla could as well be constituted one of the centres, and thus India 
would be in communication with the Governor-General, whether at 
Calcutta or Simla. JI also saw the importance of Darjeeling. By 
providing for connection with the hill stations, at a comparatively 
small expense of a few thousand pounds, the result really was to 
remove them from the class of temporary summer camps to that of 
stations of regular occupation, and it became impossible to affirm 
that communications could not be made with or from the Governor- 
General and the Governors in the hills. 

It was evident to me, from my long acquaintance with the Indian 
railway system, that the hill stations could only be developed by 
being connected as well with the railway system as with the tele- 
graph system. Sir Macdonald Stephenson had proposed a Northern 
Bengal railway as one of the great feeders of the Hast Indian Rail- 
way, and in 1857 I became associated with him in the extension of 
a line by that route to Darjeeling, and I also took up the question 
of branch railways to Simla and other hills. 

Thus thrown into direct relations with the hill regions, it 


* For the Pulneys and Southern Hill capabilities, I refer to the observations 
in the discussion of Sir W. Rose Robinson. 

+ “Indian Colonisation,” by Hyde Clarke, p. 5. 

t In 1857 I published “ Colonisation, Defence, and Railways in our Indian 
“Empire.” (London: Weale.) 
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appeared. to me that the railway question could best be promoted by 
bringing before parliament and the public in England and India the 
whole hill question, which before that had been confined to India 
and to the despatches, memoranda, and pamphlets of individuals, 
producing no concerted action, unhappily remote from inspection. 
Then, as now, the question was released from the narrow trammels 
of purely Indian considerations, and treated in relation to its bearing 
upon England as well as India. 

By using the terms “colonisation” and “settlement,” I threw 
down the gauntlet and provoked a host of opponents, and thereby 
created a discussion, in which the home and Indian press took part. 
In 1858, through the exertions of the late William Ewart, M.P., I 
obtained a committee of the House of Commons, which sat in two 
sessions, and published valuable reports, which remain of authority 
to this day. From that time a public opinion has existed which has 
contributed to the general progress of the policy. 

The most effective branch of this progress has been the suc- 
cessful establishment of tea cultivation, afterwards of cinchona 
cultivation. Thus there is no doubt now that there are industrial 
capabilities in the hills, and the development of these capabilities 
will slowly promote the advance of these regions, irrespective of 
government patronage on which it appeared solely to depend. 

Thus on a subject which is still unfamiliar, we are in a position 
to consider practical results, and thereby to arrive at a determina- 
tion as to the future with greater confidence, and this is what is 
now offered for the attention of the Statistical Society. It is 
because the subject is of importance and deserving of inquiry, 
and because the statistics are not well defined, that it appeared to 
me proper to bring it before the Society. One branch of our 
labour is to deal with figures, when furnished in abundance, and 
from them to deduce results. From positive facts we are able to 
arrive at positive conclusions. This, however, is not the final 
purpose in statistics any more than in any other branch of science. 
We, too, have the opportunity of research in the examination of 
what has remained unexplored, and in showing how from the 
uncertain, the certain is to be reached, by labour and by care. 
When a want has been determined and recognised, then comes the 
demand for supplying it by the application of public or individual 
exertion. 


V.— Statistics: Tea, Cinchona; Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Groats ; 
Wool; Timber ; Beer. 


The statistics for our purpose have to be picked out from the 
public records of India, and as these have not been directed to our 
special end, they are scanty and imperfect. They serve to illustrate 
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but dimly the main facts, but the statement of the case may stimu- 
late other inquirers to pursue more successfully the investigation. 
If there are healthy regions within our empire in which English 


industry can be applied, and to which our own people can repair, 


then the time of the Society can fairly be devoted to the considera- 


tion. It is not, however, narrowed to such points, for there are 
connected with it questions of our trade with Central Asia, Thibet,,. 


and China; of the defence of our frontier, and the protection of 


the internal peace of our Indian empire, all of which can be pro-. 


moted by the due development of our interests in the hill regions. 


Looking at this practical point of view, the tea cultivation is. 


convenient to take as that most familiar to us. The great extension 


of tea cultivation in Assam is well known; that in the hills is less. 


so; but it is yearly attracting more attention. One of the most 
remarkable circumstances in that great and praiseworthy under- 


taking of the introduction into India of the cultivation and manu- 


facture of tea was the discovery that the tea-tree was already 
growing in our territories; and the subsequent knowledge, not 
only that Chinese tea was produced in India of superior quality, 
but that the Indian tea grown from the Indian plant, having more 
remarkable properties in the end has obtained for itself a distinct 
rank in our market. 

With Assam we are not now concerned, but with the higher hills. 
At Darjeeling and other stations were to be found English residents 
who could supply capital and intelligence, and having sufficient 
superintendents on the spot, and some native labour. The late 
Dr. Archibald Campbell, to whom the hill stations in general, and 


Darjeeling in particular, of which he was long Superintendent, owe 


so deep a debt of gratitude, bestowed his energy on the tea experi- 
ments, and on his return home gave it undiminished care.* 
Thus Darjeeling has become a respectable tea centre, and 


Kangra, Kumaon, and many other districts are names as familiar 


in London as Chinese names for qualities of tea have long been. 
The following gives a recent view, which I- have drawn from 
authentic sources, of the condition of the tea industry :— 


* See his papers and discussions on tea; on trade with the interior; om 
eotton; on tussah ; in our Indian Section of the Society of Arts. 


’ 
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Tea. 


[Founded on “‘ Miscellaneous Statistics, Calcutta, 1880,” p. 2.] 


Number of Plantations. 

























































































1875-76. 1876-77. 1877-78. 1878. 
EGE FOCI cscencsceassesbiins 124 14:4 163 173 
Kumaon and Gurhwal 14 23 — = 
Dehra Dhoon ................ 13 16 — — 
Tet pe ee eRe Oe I iE I 1 
Kangra, including 
ALLVOS Aveo tess. const 259 710 ptt 1,173 
BNGLLGTOYYYS sha ds .ncevescvenr- 38 44 53 69 
Acres under Tea. 
arjeecling’ wile. 2,254.50 25,846 29,405 29,911 
Kumaon and Gurhwal 2,224 2,235 25300 — 
Dehra Dhoon................ 213.9 2,474: 3,080 3,372 
1 Eee lle IR er AOA BS 120 120 100 100 
itera te sk. Pla 4,126 4,611 6,661 7,751 
OLOGY YE onus gecns as thee 2392 3,142 3,269 4,191 
Total Hills ........ 23457 38,428 44,815 47,700 ? 
Total Assam ....) 87,307 102,711 140,146 147,840 
Yield in lbs. 
COL xc nscgcrin sadsnce 4,616,358 4,211,142 5,284,049 7,725,206 
Kumaon and Gurhwal 283,070 265,951 333,747 ssa 
Dehra Dhoon................ 348,112 433,212 578,373 728,097 
SEE OTELS, CARR an eee 8,170 7,484: 3,000 3,000 
LENTIL 0 ee ana ti 671,770 723,088 855,420 691,588 
Weilgherrys..........0.cce0-. 220,070 235,769 226,389 615,406 
Total Hills ........ GTAT, BES 5,876,646 4,280,978 9,810,000? 
Total Assam ....| 20,028,890 | 23,493,099 | 28,352,298 | 28,509,548 








The hill stations have great advantages for sending down their 
teas to stations on the plains; and though the Indian tea trade may 
be subjected to great vicissitudes, it can scarcely fail to be a perma- 
nent hill occupation. If the large companies should not succeed, 
tea gardens will still be maintained by local enterprise. 

The value of Indian tea exported to the interior was:— 
1878-79, 43,000l.; 1879-80, 16,000/. The quantities were:—1878-79, 
582,000 lbs.; 1879-80, 284,000 lbs. The export was chiefly to 
Afghanistan. 

The capital invested in Indian tea cultivation in Assam and the 
Hills, is estimated at nearly 15 millions sterling, but this most pro- 
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bably includes the prices paid for the properties, and really repre- 


sents the interest at stake. 


The tea export trade, otherwise than to Hngland, is likewise an 
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important consideration :— 

America. Australia. Continent. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1874-75 were. 17,200,000 18,700,000 6,400,000 
75276 os 13,200,000 16,800,000 10,100,000 
7677 >. ccscccsvees 13,300,000 16,800,000 6,000,000 

Ni Led Ouick 19,000,000 16,200,000 Nil 
LYE) aa Pee 12,500,000 17,300,000 1,100,000 
779-80 oo. .eccceees 19,700,000 18,600,000 2,800,000 
780-811 ......0006.. 24,000,000 24,700,000 6,700,000 


~The American and Australian trade is growing, but competi- 
tion is threatened from tea growing in the United States and New 
Zealand. 

The visit to Darjeeling and the Himalayas of Sir W. J. Hooker 
has borne good fruits for those regions, as from Kew Gardens he 
has been able to promote the encouragement of new products in 
India. Of these cinchona, chiefly through the introduction of 
Dr. T. Anderson, has well succeeded in Darjeeling. Ipeca- 
cuanha, to which much attention has been directed, as a drug of 
primary necessity for India, has not as yet achieved the same success. 
Cinchona has proved a benefit to India, and a success for the hills. 
As yet it is still largely cultivated under the direction of Govern- 
ment, but private enterprise is becoming more largely engaged. 

It will be of interest to the Society to observe how far Govern- 
ment aid has been successfully applied in the introduction of new 
industries, which have afterwards been left to private enterprise, 
and many have become self-supporting. 

There can be no doubt that tea and cinchona will promote the 
application of enterprise to other products, for the hills have the 
advantage not only of moderate, of moist, and of cold climates, but 
of a great range reaching down to the hot jungles at their feet. 


Cinchona Cultwation. Darjeeling and Sikkim Plantations. 
{Founded on “ Miscellaneous Statistics, Calcutta, 1880,” p. 21.] 


LST 47D Re re kt ok er eee, 39,046 lbs. 
U7 Bae, Rene Pee ad vata SA gel ee ea ZT S ETH 
Briss SW Pe ina aah ae eRe OE enn oe 209,978 Bi <5 
We het? Rabon Kenedy, Wael omit rutile soe 2: LY ag 2 eo 
EGE ie, ORR | one SAR be A 8 8 261,669 4 

Neilgherry Plantations. 

1 FA FB TS Be O Rrcatics shee eet Sethe tate Repti. 57,250 lbs. 
By ty i as «eter ROE ds Koen aati noose ea O55 7 Oley. 
hey 1 Ge Oat on Pier emer BAe Reeth 102 34d a3 
ia a Eas ks web neater rcP en ort hen oes Mra 138,818 ,, 
WSO lene wchis iks Eta 114, 32088 


gill racial allt Ble 
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The total produce of the Darjeeling plantations appears to be :— 


1879. Ibs. 
Government plantations 0.0.0.0... teens 261,659 
Private BFOE) SUL AAG, La 129,000 





381,659 


Acres. 
Government plantations ........-...-.v-ssssreroreeaseqeoos 2,174 
Private SL sw ORE ap eer Et er fli he 1,800 





The Neilgherrys have successfully engaged in coffee growing, 
and produce 3,500,000 lbs. yearly. 

The foregoing are results obtained from a few products, but the 
forest, animal, vegetable, and mineral resources of the hills are 
great when attention is given to them. 

In the jungle belt of the Terai at the foot of the hills is rich 
land, of which the Darjeeling portion is being reclaimed, and which 
will yield cotton and any tropical products. The enterprise of the 
hillmen is not indeed to be confined to their scanty soil, but can be 
applied to the wide breadth of land below them. 

Sir Richard Temple very properly directs attention to the hides 
of the hills and to tanning, he might have added skin-dressing and 
food. These are trades particularly suited to Englishmen, and for 
which there is abundant variety of materials, as well in what is 
obtained from the interior as in what is to be found in the forests, 
and might be derived at a future time from the hills, as attention is 
devoted to these departments of raw material and of production. 

Materials for tanning and dyeing are available in many a hill 
valley, and the Government could usefully direct encouragement 
to the production of harness and artillery leather in the hills, as 


they have of late to the promotion of leather manufacturing in the 


plains. 

The total land imports of drysaltery were:—in 1878-79 and 
1879-80, dyes, 72,000/. and 78,000l.; gums, 64,000/. and 113,000/. 

There are also many branches of the hair trade that can be 
practised with promise, and feathers also can be utilised. 

The breeding of cattle, and the manufacture of dairy produce 
suitable for distant conveyance, are further occupations particularly 
suitable to our people. From various circumstances the supply of 
milk products in the plains is restricted, and there would be markets 
among Englishmen and natives for all that could be obtained from 
the hills. The establishment of factories for compressed milk, like 
the Swiss milk, is deserving of notice. Naturally, cheese of cows, 
goats, and sheep, clotted cream (the kaimak of the Turks), butter, 
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and many other articles are worthy of notice. As railways and 
tramways descend from the hills so will preparation be made for 
refrigeration. 
My object is mainly to show that there are pursuits available for 
our countrymen, or in which they can improve the native methods. 
The imports of horses, cattle, &c., from the hill States may be 
thus represented :— 





























Number of . 1877-78. 1878-79. 
Horses Imported— 
BCG YSN Cate) 2 Sn ea Ea 47 152 
SALA ICLY caters naccet ve tect 2600. 155 
Fhibets . gees «Sia 155 168 
Nepavhectcicaccomeientiny: aI 480 
PAUL ESTE eaten hae ae ae —- 1,000 
Cattle— 
Kashimere).asticcmrege 704. 854 
Ladakh, ccteg eet — 3 
LLL OE! Seether aver ea tere. 6 47 
Nepan pay, ae — 4,100 
Se Oh eS MRR AR een 763 
ULI toc watercress — 570 
Sheep and Goats— 
Kas hmnere a dts obo mcosks 12.225 15,484. 
SUSUREACTE cnt Precreereee siete: ee 1,934 241 
SD hia Det, Luar ei vaa speeuetaes te 2,600 3,800 
Nepal cucheo tite — 26,000 
DS RIN, Cota vases Mannie — 349 
Binatan ye. tie eG ete —- 820 





The total value of animals imported by land into India was as: 
follows :—1878-79, 512,000/.; 1879-80, 373,000l. 

Wool is much neglected, but sheep and goat’s wool, shawl wool, 
and mohair (tiftik) can be raised. Kashmere is the well-known 
seat of the shawl manufacture. As Sir Richard.Temple says, when 
detailing the resources of India, the wool trade ought to be in the 
hands of the English. 











1877-78. 1878-79. 

Wool Imported— £ £ 
KORA MOTO Ol Asccskeasscotess . 1,800 1,200 
AED ucts tiv onetiens cat's nip ust 65,000 121,000 
Ladakh RAs. aa aAl. 500 2,900 
DV DATA ck ncshvesseyupcvipesiesuece — 650 





The total land importations for India of wool were :—1878-79, 
273,000/.; 1879-80, 228,000l. 

The hills when once under adequate care, will have many 
facilities for carrying on various industrial operations. Many 
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materials they possess of very fine quality, and the water power is 
abundant. Carpets and shawls areasit were material manufactures. 








1878-79. 1879-80. 
£ £ 
Blankets, carpets, &e. .... 48,000 50,000 


PUES WIS Choe ett oe ee 181,000 86,000 


With regard to the hill timber trade, it has natural capabilities, 
and there are many kinds of forest products to be turned to good 
account. 

The following are particulars from the returns of timber 
imported into India :— 





1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 











Timber Imported— £ £ £ 
WME TISOT Es e.'sss bids scecn cheer 123,848 105,733 110,000 
ON appa. ox abt ash scene dT — 79,000 143,000 


BEML tie cayecvent sconces yapneotaaes —_— 40 — 


When we consider how deficient many parts of India are in 
timber, the present supply can only be considered an earnest of 


what is demanded. Much fuel is sent down, but no manufactures 


exist of sawn timber, furniture, joinery or turnery. The bad means 
of transport comes in here to discourage improvement. 

While complaints are made of the denudation of the forests of 
India, there are many parts of the hills suitable for nothing else 
but tree growing. 

There would doubtless be some sale for the fruits and preserves. 
of temperate climates, many of which can be produced of finer 
flavour in the hills. The imports of fruits into India from Beloo- 
chistan and Afghanistan amount to 14,000/., and the total imports 
of fruits and nuts into India by land, are from 140,000/. to 150,000/. 
yearly. P 

A noteworthy example of what may be done in the milder hills 
is the successful introduction of French grapes in Kashmere. The 
Neilgherrys are particularly favourable for the grape. Whenever 
wine growing receives attention there will be many qualities of 
wine produced on suitable sites. There is no more reason for this 
not being done in India than in Australia, while in India there are 
many advantages in climate and grape soils. The total import of 
provisions was :—1878-79, 194,000/.; 1879-80, 234,000. 

Honey and wax are always great forest products, and, as we 
know at home, can be improved in quality. It is one thing to take 
honey from a tree in a forest, and another to obtain it from selected 
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bees in hives. At this moment the Italians are carrying on a 
notable trade in the supply of queen bees to many parts of the 
world for the improvement of bee farming. 

In the hills there is, according to Mr. P. L. Simmonds, a favour- 
able opportunity (‘‘ Journal of the Society of Arts”) for carrying 
on silkworm grain growing, silk production from silkworms and 
moths, and silk winding. 

One of the first industrial enterprises in the hills was the estab- 
lishment of breweries, and these have taken a steady extension. 

The Government return is as follows :— 





Gallons. 
1877. 1878 
Mussourie (established 1850)*...............000 883,000 193,000 
Mynee Thal (established 1876) ................ 108,000 108,001 
Murree (established 1860) ..................:0080 914,000 751,000 
Simla Re gisele: Mere deere 03 336,000 339,000 
Solon ( % SRE Nae a oe etre 41,000 58,000 
Ootacamund, &e. (established 1851). ........ 29,000 28,000 





* Government contract. 


As to mineral working, the resources of the hills are turned to 
small account. Coal, iron, copper, and lead are found in the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan regions. 

In southern India are found ancient gold workings, which are 
now attracting so much attention, and which are already referred 
to. 

A very good paper on the mineral resources of India, was 
read before the Indian section of the Society of Arts} by Mr. W. 
T. Blanford, deputy superintendent of the geological survey of 
India. 

Of copper he says there are several mines in various parts of the 
Himalayas, especially in Kumaon, Gurhwal, -Nepaul, and Sikkim. 
These are «ll worked by natives on a very small scale, and the pro- 
duction is so inconsiderable, that even in Kumaon, where the number 
of mines is large, and many of them are said to be extensive, 
English copper is imported to supply part of the local demand. An 
attsmpt was made in 1839, at Pokri, to work one of the mines by 
English methods, but it was unsuccessful. 

Of lead, galena, the most common ore, is found in Kooloo, 
Gurhwal, and Sirmoor in the north-western Himalayas, and in the 
former countries there are said to be rich veins of the mineral, but 
they have hitherto been little mined. 


+ “Society of Arts Journal,” 11th April, 1873, p. 386. 
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Silver is said to be found associated with lead in Kooloo. 

Antimony is found in Kooloo and Lahoul. 

In the Himalayas are also alum shales. 

In Kumaon and Sikkim graphite or black lead is found. 

The iron of Kumaon has been successfully worked, so far as the 
production of a fine charcoal iron is concerned; but it has not yet 
attained the proportions of a large or settled manufacture. 

There can be little doubt that iron making must have existed in 
the Indian hills from the remotest epoch, and while the attention of 
archeologists has been directed to bronze, it has appeared to me 
that the early claims of iron are neglected. In many parts of the 
world the hills and valleys are occupied, as tradition tells us they 
were in the past, by tribes of ironworkers in a low condition, some 
of those of this day being gipsies of Indian origin, as many of 
their predecessors may have been. This process of working is of 
rude character, with very small furnaces, but turning out good 
metal. The hill workers seem to me to be the progenitors of those 
of the plains. 

In 1837 Mr. Sowerby was sent by the Indian Government to 
report on the iron formations of Kumaon, and his report was so 
promising that he was authorised to set up ironworks. At the 
same time some blast furnaces were set up in that country 
by private individuals, but no success attended any of the 
attempts. 

Afterwards ironworking was resumed, and an iron company 
was formed in Kumaon. From Thibet about 1,500 tons of salt 
were imported, and also 1,000 tons of borax. 

In joint stock banks for the hills considerable capital has been 
raised for the formation of independent establishments. There are 
besides branches and agencies of the banks in the plains. Hnough 
has been done to show that enterprise is growing, and that there is 
already a small field for the investment of capital. This field can, 
however, be greatly extended, and in the Neilgherries in particular 
there is a want of banking accommodation. 

With regard to the general development of tea and coffee 
culture, the “ Statist”’ of 30th April, 1881, p. 477, gives the follow- 
ing figures of export from India for 1879-80 :— 

















| Quantity. Value. 
‘ £ 
Tak coavenetatars lbs 38,175,000 3,051,000 
JONES: eee cns cewts 359,000 1,627,000 














— 4,678,000 





en ner ES 
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The exports from India for the last ten months, ending 31st 
January, 1881, showing a large increase, are :— 


1880-81. 
Vea. 18 1bs.66 ou viaaliyt cn alin cok cheer ane 4253475398 
COE C6. CWUR TGrusa tes a tse mama aD i 269,445 


V1I.—Trade with High Asia, Afghanistan, Kashmere, Thibet, Nepaul, 
Bhutan, Naga; Statistics. 


One feature of our position in India 1s little regarded, and that 
is the closure against us of our northern frontier, through which 
we can barely penetrate. China is closed and Thibet, and wherever 
Russian power penetrates the markets become prohibitory for our 
goods. Nepaul is closed along a frontier of many hundred miles. 
Kashmere is left in the hands of a tributary of ours, who has 
excluded us and oppresses the population we delivered over to him. 
To Kashmere a remedy can be applied, and the sooner the better. 
In that country a large English population could be placed, and the 
interior trade be promoted. 

To reopen the channels of trade with central Asia the efforts of 
our governors and administrators have been long and slowly 
directed. In all that relates to this important subject, the services 
of that patriotic statesman and great scholar Brian Hodgson, so 
long our envoy to Nepaul, must be commemorated. Roads and 
fairs have been opened and emissaries have been sent to explore. 
At home the constant care of Mr. Andrew Cassels, as member of 
the council of India, has been directed to the promotion of this 
department of our commerce. 

That this trade has some capabilities, the followingsfigures, 
based on “Account No. 4 of 1878-79, Government of India, 


“¢ Finance and Commerce,”’ will show :— 











1878. 1879. 
Hill Imports— £ £ 
CBSO ORG 655 foieses eae esenies 522,451 558,588 
Tadgkhy 2enndh ee 15,240 17,100 
nape bts Svdicedewis aaa sack 96,000 150,000 
a Ch Ry SS a Rae 385,982 1,103,841 
sell UB nih, Gabe note) Yak A aCe 8 — 12,622 
Oo Waebaaa in, Mec ae he — 16,451 
INP LIES Sans ely catihantsy voce _ - . 6,600 
Exports to Hills— 
Keetmero ecb rc. 350,500 357,000 
LEAT eee te cctiess 8,400 8,600 
fb VS ee 2 13,900 14,500 
IN ODA er ccu dei ee ancome 170,000 797,000 
phd bt ha Jaen ees Ia BRR — 5,500 
RUG eee ee. — 11,000 


Naga Hills; de. 0.30.05 — 4,100 





: 





™ 
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The foreign hill imports into India may be reckoned at 
2 millions a-year, and the present productions of our own hills, 
valueless but a short time ago, approach a million in value. 

A recent return, which is in the Society’s library, is “No. 1 of 
“1880, Accounts Relating to the Trade by Land of British India 


“for the Three Months, April to June, 1880 (Calcutta).” It does 


not, however, give details during those months of any moment to 
our inquiries. 

The most recent and most copious information on the whole 
subject is, however, a valuable statistical document by Mr. Stephen 


Jacob, C.S., assistant secretary to the Government of India in the 


Department of Finance and Commerce. It is entitled ‘‘ Review of 


** the External Land Trade of British India for 1879-80 (Calcutta, 


pelosl).” 

This document is, however, too wide in its geographical limits 
for our special treatment. Thus it includes the trade of one of our 
most rising provinces—English Burmah—which supplies a large 
portion of the total. It may be noted that a valuable paper on 
Burmah, showing its remarkable progress, was read last month in 
the Colonial Section J, founded at the Society of Arts, and of which 
a full report is to be found in the journal of that society. 

It will not be without interest to true statisticians to peruse what 
Mr. Jacob says as to the difficulties of obtaining true particulars 
from the native traders as to the quantities and value of the goods 
they bring to and fro. Although he states that more willingness 
has been shown to afford information, he places no absolute reliance 
on the present or on the comparative figures. It is in fact in the 
discussion of the true value of figures that the value of much of the 
real work of our Society consists, and not in the simple supply or 
manipulation of such figures. Indeed, the numerical method 
instead of being a safe instrument of science, becomes as fallible as 
other standards when left untested. It is indeed with such reser- 
vations as those suggested by Mr. Jacob, that I have in this paper 
endeavoured to give an approximate estimate of that portion of the 
subject which I have presented for the especial consideration of 
the Society. 

It is well to give a brief abstract of the total land trade of India, 
which after all mainly passes over the mountain boundaries. 
Throughout this paper the rupee is conventionally reduced at ten 
to the pound :— 
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1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 
Imports— ' £ £ £ 
Coodit> su. Garett ates 3,560,000 4553 5,000 4,078,000 
PUT ORSUNO) 4: Ascher Ietaca sce 281,000 396,000 518,000 
Lim Pores. Tevet 3,842,000 4,931,000 4,597,000 
Exports— 
COOOL omer mater ene 3,162,000 3,669,000 3,973,000 
Preaaure 60). ALR eae tAttas 188,000 302,000 277,000 
SEZ DOUOS cries pcisnescsas 3,350,000 3,971,000 4,293,000 
Total movement of imports 
and See ETC okt. \ 7,193,000 8,703,000 8,870,000 





Mr. Jacob observes that the treasure returns are quite untrust- 
worthy, except so far as they relate to the Irrawaddy flotilla. He 
also observes that the apparent fluctuations in different items are 
the outcome of different items in the trade of the wide area 
embraced. ; . 

What I can most usefully take from Mr. Jacob’s review is a 
calculation of the imports and exports to each country, exclusive of 
treasure, as in my table previously given :— 











Countries. 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 
Imports— £ £ 2% 
Kashmere ..c.c.conessces 522,000 858,000 409,000 
TiatakboGr. fiche, 15,000 17,000 17,000 
pela. ea tre: aaciadissrdoes 96,000 153,000 71,000 
2 ESET Ne Se Oe 385,000 1,235,000 1,397,000 
SURE GH CTA Se oh ohne nanos — 12,000 23,000 
Bhwtan DOL ee. — 15,000 36,000 
Naga and Mishmi.... — 6,000 7,000 
Munnipore ..........00 — 5,000 1,500 
Hill Tipperah............ — 12,000 17,000 
Hoos hai'’.gsss.c2s.-. — 5,000 10,000 
TOWANS ¢ cere caesas- «free: — 34,000 6,000 
Duiits Bilis’ Br.--.7...<: a —. 1,000 
Exports— 
Kashmerey occe-asvs--se 354,000 251,000 282,000 
AB STsh A 9 tet abs Pr cart 8,000 9,000 15,000 
Tibet ..csccsessseeeceseeees 14,000 5,000 20,000 
INGpaul fo setvaca vutees 169,000 805,000 859,000 
SEK KIT s...ecspccetee@ aces — 6,000 5,000 
Biber uence ee — 11,000 30,000 
Naga and Mishmi.... — 4,000 3,500 
Munnipore ...........s0.-- came 4,000 2,000 
Hill Tipperah....; <<... = 1,000 2,000 
AjOORIAN oicsse sce ease — 1,700 3,500 
DOWENE tesenctacsergttan?- Aen = 100 
Duiila Hille — 6,000 3,000 
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It will be seen that the figures of Mr. Jacob do not differ 
materially from mine. As the figures refer to countries geographi- 
cally separate, no general result can be given, and the fluctuations 
in each case must be individually explained. Some of the dif- 
ferences between imports and exports, evidently arise from iia 
tions of bullion and treasure. 

The great importance of the trade with Kashmere and aie 
clearly comes out and Thibet is of sufficient importance to justify 
the efforts being made in that direction for the advancement of our 
commerce. 

Among other advantages now possessed by the western hills, 
must be reckoned the opening of the port of Kurrachee, by which 
quicker access is obtained to the home markets. This is due to the 
persistent efforts of Mr. W. P. Andrew, who has also taken great 
interest in hill progress. 

Sir T. Douglas Forsyth has justly dwelt on the importance of 
Kurrachee in this respect, in his paper on the progress of trade with 
Central Asia, read before the Indian section of the Society of Arts.* 
He found, though he could not obtain materials to make out the 
details, the following figures as to Kurrachee :-— 





Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1855-56 ooo. eeeee eee 629,813 604,460 
BOE). ot csconde TF UA 7aI 947,938 
oo ayy: Pah pee iad 1,461,765 3,507,684 





The hill trade is considered greatly to affect these figures of 
increased exports. 
Sir D. Forsyth gives the following :— 





























Import Export 
nderin dial trout Fnaial: [NCE 

From Afghanistan and countries beyond— £ £ £ 
By Tartar and Abkhana Passes ................ 516,513 120,643 294 TE 
5 Chawalersand,Colera, 4, ...ss.ccssse 130,000 164,000 294,000: 
BRET OTe Le ABBE a ni cee hs sak ca up ee beds cect cnnits 31,870 18,892 50,762 
AROMA, ICASIINOTO™. sevasdeccisnciagufronnsontonveevenss 199,950 184,900 384,850 
SEAREL- ATG Y AL RAD GI) Lyccdetiorvssetehidootnr es 9,170 14,434 23,604 
A Wa] fA neti in Sigs ea 527,593 502,869 1,030,372 





The year of this return Sir Douglas does not cite, and it is only 
brought in here to illustrate the distribution of the trade. 

So also as to exports brought down to Kurrachee, chiefly 
through the Belooch and Afghan mountains :— 


* < Journal of the Society of Arts,” 9th March, 1877, p. 329. 
VOL. XLIV.. PART III. 2P 
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£ 
Maddey 4...ia.cctesee A oR ET Rae 12,000 
ASST OF ICE i ccrgteasieeteenes seater aCe ech te, 2,,000 
RAW BU Ki cves teach omen en ane arc eee eee 18,000 
Sheep's wool iti sahie cater arr ecrees cata 315,000 
FLGPBOGE. ZL tIA EERE on eee aie saeten ates 92,000 
PULL) cocupessrevastsertacynoapssseocen tere seers valet ratemetst es 15,000 


Writing in the “ Times,” on the 2nd of April of this year, about 
Candahar, Mr. W. P. Andrew, with regard to the trade of Afghan- 
istan, says that Sir R. Davis, when secretary of the Punjaub 
Government in 1874, estimated the trade at about 600,000l. per 
annum. Colonel Graham, Commissioner of the Derajab, reckoned 
the trade by the Gomal Pass at 500,000/. per annum. At the 
Geographical Society last year, Sir W. Merewether, Commissioner 
of Scinde, stated the value of the trade in one article alone, wool, 
in one year at 600,000l. 

In a like way as gold enterprise extends in southern India, it is 
to be expected Beypore, Calicut, and other parts will tend to 
increase, particularly when they are adequately provided with 
railway communication. 


VII.—Development of Hill Resources; Aborigines; Military 
Establishments ; Heonomy and Efficiency. 


It is greatly to be regretted that railway extension in India 
makes such small progress, for the example of the United States is 
sufficient to show us the value of improved transport in the develop- 
ment of the country. In India railways would be attended with an 
advance and equalisation of prices which would improve the con- 
dition of the whole community. With the present low artificial 
prices the people cannot consume our commodities. 

As to the hills, railway communication has been neglected. 
After great agitation a railway has been got within 50 miles 
of Darjeeling, whereas an Englishman ought to be able to get 
from Calcutta to his own climate in the hills within a few hours. 
The subject has been so little considered that i+ is not embraced in 
the valuable reports of Mr. Juland Danvers. The continuation to 
Darjeeling is now being undertaken by an independent company, 
and is expected to be partially opened this year. It is on a 2-foot 
gage, and will cost 140,000/. 

The ‘‘Times” (of the llth July, 1881) stated that the last 
link of the Darjeeling Steam Tramway was opened on the 4th, so 
that Calcutta is now in direct communication with its sanatorium. 
Sir Arthur Eden congratulated Darjeeling on being the first 
Himalayan station to connect itself with the railway system, and 
described the line as one of the most remarkable railways in the 
world. 


a 
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When the real value of connection with the hills is understood, 


and its bearing on the prosperity of India, it is to be hoped that 


adequate provision will be made. 

The value of the hill towns, small as they then were, was shown 
during the mutiny. They became places of refuge for many fleeing 
from the plains, and for the wives and children of those fighting in 
the field. In time too they were able to take a small share in the 
restoration of order. 

Had they been organised in the way pointed out by me they 
would have exerted a more material influence. In consequence of 
the agitation that we carried on it was at one time determined that 
one-fifth of the English troops should be put in hill cantonments, 
but under the extraordinary system of finance that prevailed in 
India, by which capital had been mixed up with revenue and the 
due bounds of each confused, the cantonments have not been pro- 
vided. One good, however, has attended the agitation, that better 
barracks have been built in the lower stations, and thereby the 
health and efficiency of our soldiers have improved. 

Until the hills are the seat of the chief military stations we shall 
not reap the full benefit of reform. Then we shall have the men 
and their wives and children in good condition, and as a collateral 
advantage the presence of such large temporary populations will 
promote the growth of great permanent settlements. Veterans will 
remain in the hills, orphans and other children who have been born 
or brought up there, will make these towns the places of their 
abode. The development of hill resources, of the trade and manu- 
factures, will give independent strength to the towns, and favour 
the constitution of a hardy English aboriginal population. 

The permanent residents would constitute the cheap reserve of 
our military force, and would render equally difficult the invasion 
of India from without, and the successful prosecution of revolt 
within. 

What the population of the Hill settlements is will not be 
known until the publication of the results of the present Indian 
census of 1881. That it is assuming a practical character may 
well be judged by the case of Darjeeling, of which some particulars 
have just appeared. 

The population of Darjeeling was in— 





D7 2 clit ee PEN OU 94,712 
SB Larabee caudbinhahee oP dabei ocr nni ds 157,038 
Wi (oh oY Fe at aR eee 62,326 





To this extent it has grown from the number of a few savages 
ona hill. This great proportional increase—the largest in Bengal 


—is justly attributed to the extension of tea cultivation. 
2 PZ 
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In the late plans of army reform the hills have not been for- 
gotten, but it has not been seen that in time the hill tribes will give 
us the means of greatly reducing the cost of the English force in 
India. This force is the essential element of peace among the dis- 
cordant elements of Indian population, and the cost of its mainten- 
ance is enhanced by the unhealthiness and discomfort attendant on 
the unfavourable climate. In the hills, however, there is no need 
why the cost of maintenance should be more than at home. Thus 
extra charges would only be required for that portion of the force 
which is in the unhealthy cantonments. 

There is not a greater but a less price to be paid for vast advan--. 
tages. ‘To the force in the unhealthy stations the great resource 
would be afforded of a change of quarters to the hills, and the 
evils of long service in India would be thereby remedied. It would. 
be quite possible to offer as a bonus for Indian enlistment the 
passage to the hills, and the facility for settlement there after a few 
years’ service, saving the return passage, and retaining the condi- 
tions, as at home, of lability to service in the reserve. Thus the 
resources would be in India instead of in this distant island. They 
would be large and immediately available. There would never be 
the delays and fears of the arrival of reinforcements from England. 

In any estimate of the value of the hills, the military question 
enters not only for military purposes,* as stated elsewhere, but for 

financial. 

There is not only a saving on the sick expenses of English 
officers and soldiers in favour of the hills, but there is the saving in 
furloughs and sick leave. From the time the hill stations were 
started as sanitaria, this latter advantage was felt and taken advan- 
tage of. In many cases it no longer became necessary to give leave 
for the Cape or for Europe, but it was found sufficient to give a 
short leave for the hills, the soldier or civilian being still within 
hail. At the same time the efficiency of the service greatly gained. 
Many of these remarks apply likewise to the working and expendi- 
ture of the civil service, covenanted and uncovenanted. 

Besides the great benefit to the public revenues obtained during 
forty years, and which has more than repaid any outlay for 
establishment, there has been great saving for individuals. Instead 
of the family being taken to Europe at the expense of the public 
servant, they could accompany him to the hills. So also many a 
wife and child, who would have been ordered home for health, has’ 
been sent to the hills, where it has been possible to make a visit 
within a short leave. 


* With many of these questions I dealt in my paper read before the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1859 (vol. iii), “On the Organisation of the Army 
«in India, with especial Reference to the Hill Regions.” 
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So certain are the gains, that it would be thought that when it 
was decided to put a large proportion of the English soldiery in the 
hills, and that the necessary cantonments should be provided, the 
erection of such cantonments would have been long since completed. 
Such, unhappily, is not the course of Indian finance. Figures of 
diverse and discordant kinds are brought together to be made into 
totals and used for comparison. 

It is a misfortune even for this country that the bounds of the 
national capital and national expenditure have seldom been well 
determined, and on this head it may well be said that the discus- 
‘sions before the Statistical Society on national stock taking have 
been deserving of more attention by public men than they have 
received. India is less advanced, and is being provided with the 
modern and expensive requirements of a new empire. It thus 
becomes of primary importance for Indian statesmen to consider all 
public questions under this aspect, for the delay of productive and 
reproductive expenditure signifies a positive loss, and not an 
economy or a gain, as those who cut down expenditure, under the 
notion of discharging a public duty, do not always discern. There 
is this relation of national administration to political economy, that 
to a great extent an empire is only one form of a manufacturing 
and trading establishment. 

Only a few of the cantonments were provided, and therefore the 
whole proportion of troops proposed to be sent to the hills cannot 
‘to this day be sent there. If a Government commission had been 
appointed, or some Calcutta merchant had sent a clerk competent 
to make outa pro formd account, it would have been determined 
that a large saving had been and could be effected, and in what 
way. The charges being for English troops, came, for a great 
part, into that formidable class of payments here, which tend so 
much to embarrass financial and currency arrangements. 

The matter, however, goes further—It is to be observed that 
the English soldiery draw the same charge in the hills as in the 
plains, whereas the advantage of living in English climates could 
be accompanied by English pay, and by a large economy of public 
money in the reduction of the home charges. 

In that respect, without formulating any sums in figures, it is 


certain that a very large saving can be effected, and in a most 


acceptable form. This is one reason why this question has been 
long since pressed by me on Indian and home administrations, and 
there appears some prospect of a movement being made. ‘The 
measure must not, however, be treated as a minimum and delayed, 
‘but as a maximum, and put into effect as quickly as possible. 

It is not remarkable that all these capabilities of the hills 
should have induced many distinguished officers to propose plans 
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for military colonies. Among these may be mentioned General 
Sir Vincent Hyre, and of those most active in the present day, 
General McMurdo. 

In connection with the hills there comes naturally the consider- 
ation of our relations with the aboriginal populations. While we 
are stigmatised by some writers as recent invaders of India, the 
oldest populations bear evidence how epoch after epoch they have 
been subjected to grinding oppressions, from which our dominion 
comes to relieve them. The Mussulmans of various races were 
not our only predecessors as conquerors. The Hindoos have 
destroyed the religion and languages no less than the liberties of 
vast nations. It is not the millions of the Tamil speaking races 
alone which seek relief from Hindoo domination, but also the many 
millions of Kolarians, and particularly the tribes degraded to the 
position of pariahs. 

Whatever jealousy and hostility of feeling we provoke among 
those who have in later times preceded us as conquerors of India, 
to the Dracidians and the Kolarians we offer the prospect of 
deliverance from a bitter oppression. Unfortunately as yet we have 
not fully appreciated the duties of such a task, but have in some 
instances abetted or upheld the domination of the Hindoos. 

The hill aborigines include many hardy tribes, and they have a 
much greater disposition than the other races to cast in their lot 
with ourselves. Under judicious administration our relations with 
the hill aborigines would become the means of our acquiring the 
sympathies of other aboriginal populations of more importance, and. 
affording to us valuable allies. It has followed in the course of 
events that we have bestowed more attention on MHindostani, 
Sanskrit, and Bengali, or even on the foreign Persian, than we 
have on the older vernaculars. The cultivation of these latter will 
follow on a better acquaintance with those by whom they. are 
spoken. In this connection may be mentioned the constant efforts 
of Dr. A. Graham of Edinburgh to promote the advancement of the 
Southals, and the successful results of the- Danish missionaries 
in this field of labour. 

Indeed the influence of civilisation consequent on our occupation 
of the hillsis of paramount consideration. Whatever may be said in 
depreciation of our rule in India, the main fact remains that we have 
procured for the people peace and a participation in the advanced 
civilisation of the west. That is our great task, for which we need 
no apology, and the means of best advancing it are well deserving 
of our serious care. 

Much as has been effected by our sojourners in the plains, the 
result is small in comparison with the needs of that great portion of 
the human race committed to our rule. Although at first sight the 
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_ specks in the hills may appear insignificant in comparison to the 


labour to be undertaken, yet it can be shown that more will be 
obtained from the exertions of the statesmen sent from England, 
if placed under healthy surroundings, and still more if aided by 
the co-operation of a local English population. 

Thus with small means and from small beginnings we may con- 
stitute a new empire of civilisation in India, as we have constituted 
an empire of conquest with small resources and almost by individual 
effort. In fact there is no subject connected with India so great in 
its associated capabilities as this one of the hill regions. It is not 
only the development of a field of enterprise for our people, but the 
best safeguard of the populations committed to our care, as well 
from foreign aggression as from the horrors and devastations of 
internal dissension. Indeed it offers to us the achievement of our 
noblest destiny in the world, the promotion of good and of happi- 
ness among mankind.* 





Discussion on Mr. Hype Cuarke’s PAPER. 


Sir W. Rose Rosrnson, K.C.8.L., appreciated the value of Mr. Hyde 
Clarke’s paper, and the importance of the subject submitted to the 
meeting. He desired to supplement the information as regards the 
hill tracts of South India, by noticing the great highland plateau 
and ghaut ranges of the Coembatore, Madura, Tinnevelli districts, 
and of the native States of Travencore and Cochin, known as the 
Anemallah and Palny Highlands, and Permed, é&c. (Travencore), 
ranges. He pointed out that the area of these plateau lands and 
hill slopes vastly exceeded that of the Neilgherry ranges mentioned 
by Mr. Hyde Clarke, and that they stretch almost down to Cape 
Comerin. These tracts have already attracted Huropean enterprise, 
and promise to continue to do so with increasing activity. The 
Thevrai Hills (Salem) may also be noticed. Though of compara- 
tively low altitude and narrow area, these accessible hills have 
attracted both the planter and those in search of an occasional sani- 
tarium. As regards the Neilgherry plateau, as distinguished from 
the slopes, it must be noticed that the soil is poor, possibly too much 
so ever to attract the Huropean agriculturist. Coffee industry is 
almost limited to the slopes; cinchona is grown as high as Ootaca- 
mund. He would not now allude to the prospects of the gold 
mining industry in the Wynaad and western ghauts generally ; it 


* I have been indebted for assistance and corrections to the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, Mr. A. Cassells, Sir W. Rose Robinson, Col. Hopkinson, Mr. Juland Danvers, 
Mr. Caird, C.B., our President, Mr. Samuel Jennings, and Mr. Samuel Ward of 
the Lebong Company, &c., &c. 
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is yet in its infancy, but promises to exercise a vast influence on the 
future of these hill districts, and possibly in parts lying far afield 
beyond the part now attracting the attention of capitalists in 
Wynaad. Mr. Hyde Clarke had very justly drawn attention to 
the fact that the native intelligence very rapidly follows the lead of 
European enterprise and capital in the development of new country 
and promotion of lucrative industries. When he first became 
connected with Malabar in 1846, coffee plantation was quite in its 
infancy, and entirely in the hands of Huropean planters; but now, 
he believed, the coffee area in the hands of natives was almost 
equal to that which we still find in the hands of Huropeans, and 
native plantation is extending. In some cases the natives supplant 
the European pioneers. Jor instance, the indigo industry in 
Cudappah and Nellore had passed entirely into native hands; gold 
mining, too, is apparently attracting the attention of native pro- 
prietors and capitalists. As regarding the aboriginal tribes of the 
hill districts, he did not know whether Mr. Hyde Clarke’s remarks 
applied to the immigrant followers of European enterprise, or the 
indigenous tribes. Very large bodies of natives from other parts of 
South India settled in those hitherto sparsely occupied tracts, but 
the aboriginal tribes would probably disappear. This was the case 
with the Todas of the Neilgherries, who are rapidly disappearing, 
as also the Kurumbers and other jungle tribes who roam over the 
slopes, but they were replaced by much more industrious races 
from the low country. He did not look forward to a large or useful 
immigration and settlement of Huropeans and English labouring 
classes in tropical India, and should on every ground deprecate 
Huropean colonisation—whether military or other—of South India 

hill tracts. | 


The Rev. Jonun Lona said that he took a great deal of interest in 
this Indian question. So far as Mr. Hyde Clarke’s exposition went 
it was correct, but it did not touch upon two great difficulties in 
connection with the subject. The problem was, could the Huropean 
races perpetuate themselves and form colonies on the Himalayan 
plateau ? and in the next place, would they have the means of 
living such that they could enter into competition with the natives P 
With regard to the first part of the problem, he asked a great 
number of medical men in India and elsewhere on the point, and 
they seemed to agree upon this, that up to the present time there 
was no proof of the possibility of the European race surviving ; all 
the examples that were brought forward were rather adverse to the 
continuation. That was the opinion of the great majority; it might 
be wrong or it might be right, and so it would remain until other 
medical men would take the subject up by producing reliable sta- 
tistics. With regard to the social aspect of the question, he might 
say that he had been a great deal himself in the Himalayan moun- 
tains and in the Neilgherries. He recollected spending a few days 
with Lord Napier in the Neilgherries, and as they were walking 
out together the subject came up; his lordship observed ‘“‘that the 
greater part of the land there belonged to the aboriginal tribes and 
to natives, and that even if the Huropeans could have possession of 
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it, it would involve a great deal of expense to get them up there ; 
and the point was, could they be able to compete with the native.” 
Where a native ryot could keep three children and a wife on 12s. 


a-month, it was rather difficult for a Huropean labourer in any 


shape to compete with him. The European would very likely 
succeed if he went as a sort of capitalist, or farmer employing a 
number of natives under him; but that was an experiment that 
had yet to be tried. There was a very large class in India of Hast 
Indians that the Government did not know what to do with, their 


condition is one of an embarrassing nature. These were the two 


great difficulties. If they looked back to history, there was no 
doubt that natives and Englishmen belonged to the Ayrian race, 
and it was a rather curious thing that they could not continue in 
India in the hills. At one time the Portuguese went in greatly for 
colonisation and for marriage with the native women of the country, 
but it was not a very successful experiment ; they seemed in many 
cases to have been absorbed or to have degenerated. He had gone 
into the question in-relation to the Portuguese in Calcutta, where 
they had been very numerous, and he had not found a single case 
where the race had continued pure, having degenerated in con- 
sequence of the admixture of native blood. 


Mr. H. M. Macruerson had visited most of those hill stations,’ 
and so far as his own experience as a medical officer went, as well 
as the information he had derived from others, there was no reason 
to suppose that beyond the second generation the Huropean could 
continue to exist without an intermixture of fresh European blood. 
Some years ago there was an attempt made, at the suggestion of 
Sir Vincent Eyre, to settle as colonists in the Deyrah Dhoon, a 
number of families of Portuguese extraction, and every endeavour 
was used to make the experiment successful, but it entirely failed. 


Mr. Juntanp Danvers, referring to the concluding passages of 
Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper, regarding the extent to which the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of India were interested in the question, said it 
seemed to him that the advantages that were conferred upon natives 
by developing the hill districts in that country, were really of an 
indirect kind, and that they must look upon the question more 
as one affecting Huropean interests. No doubt a general benefit 
would at the same time be secured by any measure which would 
improve the Huropean race in that country, and maintain the 
health and strength of the civil and military servants of the State, 
thereby enabling them the better to perform their administrative 
duties. He thought with Mr. Long and Dr. Macpherson, that there 
was very little hope, from what had been learned by past experience, 
of ever succeeding in colonising India by means of permanent HKuro- 
pean communities being established on the hills; but at the same 
time a kind nature had given them those hills, and a Huropean 
section had been placed there to govern the country. It was, there- 
fore, their bounden duty to take advantage of the opportunity they 
afforded of recruiting health and strength. Mr. Hyde Clarke had 
said that railway communication had been very much neglected. 
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Well, that might to a certain extent be a true bill; but all those 
matters that involved expense, also involved difficulty, and the great 
difficulty in extending railway communication in India was the want 
of money, which hitherto had been obtained on interest paid by the 
taxpayer of India. Railways had already conferred immense benefits 
on that country ; they would continue to do so, and are now earning” 
dividends which covered the interest. The first duty of Govern- 
ment was to provide railways for the great commercial highways, 
and to protect the people from famine; but he did not think that. 
the hill stations had been altogether neglected, for there were very 
few now which had not railways brought almost to their very feet. 
Whether they turned to the upper part of the Punjaub, to Simla 
and Kussowlee, or to Nynee Tal, Darjeeling, or in the south to 
the Mahableshwar Hills and the Neilgherries, they found railways 
sometimes at the very foot of the mountains, and always within. 
easy reach. In the case of Darjeeling, a tramway had been taken 
up the mountain several thousand feet. Much had been done, but 
he admitted much more remained to be done in the way of railway 
extension in many directions. There was one important question 
in connection with the subject, which he thought deserved great 
consideration at the present time, and that was, how Huropean 
children being born and bred in India, could best be allowed the 
advantages of the hills for training and education? He thought 
that the hill sanatariums and the uplands of India should certainly 
be made as much available as possible for this object. Nota year 
passed without a large importation for service under the Govern- 
ment and the railway companies, of that class of Huropeans who: 
could not afford to send their children to Hurope to be educated, 
and they were obliged to depend on such education as was afforded 
in the plains, where their constitutions were ruined and their phy- 
sical powers exhausted by a tropical heat. He trusted that before 
long strenuous efforts would be made in a systematic way to bring 
about a plan for sending their children to the hills. Both the 
Government and the railway companies were in favour of it. One 
difficulty and another arose with regard to the parents, who hesi- 
tated to allow their children to go a long way off out of their sight ; 
but railways had reduced distance, and the telegraph had annihi- 
lated it, and therefore he had no doubt that good sense would pre- 
vail, and that parents would appreciate such a benefit on behalf of 
their children. It was a matter worthy the attention and con- — 
sideration of all Englishmen. 


Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., commenting on the subject of 
the health of the troops in India, said that he had not the advan- 
tage of the gentlemen who spoke before him, of any personal 
experience in the matter of Indian life; but in the course of his 
official career, it had been his duty to inquire carefully into the 
subject of the health of the troops, and in his opinion there had — 
been one or two important points lost sight of by the military 
authorities in regard to the subject. They waited until the health 
of the troops had been so much deteriorated in the plains, that they 
were no longer fit for the efficient duties of soldiers, and then they 
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sent them up to the hills to regain their health. It appeared to 
him—and he had taken some pains to inquire into the subject— 
that the better course would be to send the troops to the hill 
stations on first landing in India, to enable them to become habi- 
tuated to the climate, and also to the customs of the country, and 
after they had been there for a sufficient time, to bring them down 
to the plains and gradually work them towards the sea-board, to 
embark them for Hngland when their term of service had expired. 
The reverse had been the rule hitherto adopted. They were taken 
out to India, first employed in the plains, sent up to the hills 
generally as invalids, and when sufficiently recovered were brought 
down to the plains for duty, and if their health again gave way, sent 
home as invalids to be discharged. He thought it was a great mis- 
fortune that the course he had suggested had not been pursued. He 
concluded by saying that the importance of the hill district had not 
been sufficiently appreciated by the military authorities as a means 
of keeping men in health during the first few years of their service. 
He trusted that the system would be carried out, and as grafted 
upon it they might try the possibility of locating some of the time- 
expired men in the hills, and endeavour thus to carry out the prin- 
ciples which had been discussed that evening on the subject of 
Huropean colonisation in the interests of India. Of course such a 
measure could only be carried into effect with the free consent of 
the men to be thus located. 


Mr. Tretawny Saunpers said that there could be very little 
question that an enormous field opened itself up in the direction of 
the colonisation of India, in the sense of the introduction there of 
Kuropean capitalists, not of Huropean labourers; and the develop- 
ment of India, not only for the benefit of her people, but for the 
benefit of this country, was the direction in which he had no doubt 
Mr. Hyde Clarke wished to press colonisation. It was not only in 
the development of communication by roads and railways in India, 
so necessary to bring about that balance in the distribution of food 
supplies especially, which the people particularly required in times 
of famine when facilities for the distribution of food made all the 
difference between starvation and non-starvation, but in many 
other directions, particularly in that of the utilisation of waste pro- 
ducts, that they must turn their attention. At the present time he 
knew that private enterprise was directed to morasses full of the 
bamboo, that had hitherto been of no use to mankind, which was 
now being looked to as one of the principal resources for paper 
making; and amongst other substances one was brought to his 
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for tanning purposes. Mr. Hyde Clarke with his far-seeing insight, 
pointed to the great Himalayan region and to the few parts that 
the English occupied, at long intervals, along that region, in com- 
parison with the vast extent of ground which those mountains 
occupied. India had itself more than 2,000 miles of frontier on the 
north, and the countries beyond had been looked upon, as they for- 
merly looked upon the interior of Africa, as a vast desert of no use 
to mankind. But they had along those 2,000 miles of frontier, the 
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greatest, most productive, and most ancient wool field on the face 
of the earth, and yet out of that region they scarcely got a bale of 
wool at the present time. When they remembered that the original 
prosperity of this country was derived from the wool trade (and 
the lord chancellor’s woolsack in the House of Lords was the 
emblem of that prosperity), he believed that their interests in India 
would be very much advanced by opening up access to this great 
wool country, and perhaps more so than by any other single cir- 
cumstance whatever. The quality of the wool was unlike anything 
in any other part of the world; certain portions of it were remark- 
able for lightness and other high qualities, and the question of the 
carriage of the wool down to navigable rivers and railways, was 
solved by the development which the animal itself had attained 
there and nowhere else. The sheep of Thibet was a beast of 
burden, capable of carrying loads of from 20 to 50 pounds weight. 
Flocks of those laden sheep, amounting to 1,200, were often driven 
along the mountain paths, attended only by half-a-dozen men with 
their dogs, thus settling the whole question of the transit of this 
wool down to the frontier. No doubt the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India had been called to the subject, and something had 
been done to encourage trade with the interior of Asia, but the 
steps hitherto taken had been quite unsuitable. After a few more 
remarks upon cognate questions, Mr. Saunders concluded by saying 
that by developing the communication along those 2,000 miles of 
frontier, and into the interior of this region, without exception the 
greatest wool field on the face of the earth, th had a source of 
wealth incomparable. 


Dr. Guy, F.R.S., in commenting upon the subject of the inter- 
mixture of Huropean and Indian blood, pointed out that there were 
two questions comprised under this head of inquiry; the first 
related to the possibility of maintaining the population by native 
half-castes ; the other by the issue of intermarriages of Huropeans 
with Huropeans, the issues of such marriages remaining in the 
country. Sometime ago, he said, a somewhat eccentric author, 
Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh, writing on the races of mankind, insisted 
very strongly on the hopelessness of the second procedure. He 
carried his views on this point so far as to assert that the Huropean 
races could not permanently occupy America, so that if emigration 
into America should cease, and the stream of emigrants be diverted 
to some other continent, the present population of America would 
slowly decrease and ultimately die out. Dr. Guy sympathised very 
sincerely with what had fallen from Dr. Balfour respecting the 
preservation of the health of our troops in India. What had been 
Shown by Jackson to be true of the West Indies, would prove 
equally true of the Hast Indies. The troops should begin their 
Indian service in the high land, and end it on the coast. 


Mr. M. G. Mutat thought that Englishmen had reason to be 
proud of India, and to have every confidence in the future of their 
government in that countr y. He did not at all share in the idea of 
their inability to colonise it, because there was nothing so fructify- 
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ing and fertilising in every part of the world as English capital. 
Let them look at the wonders that had been wrought by the Portu- 
euese in Brazil. They found a country there four times the size of 
India, inhabited only by Indians, producing nothing. They had 
made it an important and productive country. The coffee of Brazil 
was more than half that of the world, and it was one of the most 
valuable crops that the world produced. He said then why should 
they not do as much in India as the Portuguese had done in Brazil. 
They had done undoubtedly a great deal; they had conquered’ 
India, and imposed upon her the English yoke, but it had been for 
her advantage. They had spent 120 millions sterling within the 
last few years in constructing railways, which had benefited not 
only that country, but they had given rather more on the average 
return to their shareholders than the railways of Great Britain; 
in other words they had given over 5 per cent. net profit to the 
shareholders, and he did not see in the least why they should be 
at all alarmed or throw cold water on the efforts made for the 
advancement of that country. 


The Presipent (Mr, James Caird, C.B., F.R.S.) in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Clarke for his interesting paper, desired to 
point out that some of the speakers in the discussion appeared to. 
have misunderstood the object of the paper, which, as he heard it, | 
was not to enlarge the population of India, but to encourage migra- 
tion of the natives from overpeopled parts to those where there was 
still room for them, and to provide Huropean capital and super- 
intendence to direct their industry to profitable results. One of 
the gravest questions connected with India at the present moment, 
arose from an apprehension that the existing population were in- 
creasing faster than their means of support. If there was barely 
food for them at present in some parts of India, in average harvests, 
and if the people were increasing at the rate of 1 per cent. a-year, 
or the half of that, they would in twenty or forty years, as the case 
might be, require one-fifth more land of equal quality with that at 
present cultivated, or must make the present area one-fifth more 
productive. There had never been a problem of greater difficulty 
encountered by the British Government, which could not evade its 
responsibility by leaving the remedy to nature. And no one who 
had studietl the subject, would recommend any project which might 
tend to aggravate that difficulty. While in India he had visited the 
hill districts of the Neilgherries, where he had seen coffee planta- 
tions, tea gardens, and cinchona culture. He had also been for 
the last eighteen years interested in the cultivation of tea, both at 
Darjeeling and in Assam. In these districts suitable soil and good 
management had given satisfactory returns. But the value of the 
tea exported from India, and that of coffee, showed but a very 
moderate return on the whole for the capital expended. In regard 
to cinchona, the bark of which yields quinine, a febrifuge, there 
were several successful and considerable Government plantations 
in various parts of India, one of which he had visited at Oota- 
camund in the Madras presidency. The cultivation costs 80/. an 
acre before the trees begin to yield the bark, which is peeled in 
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alternate strips up the stem, the other strips being taken the follow- 
ing year, and the tree resting the third. The wound is covered 
with moss, bound round the stem, which enables the bark to grow 
again. But though, when the plantation is well managed, it proves 
highly remunerative, the capital sunk is so large before a return is 
reached, that capitalists only can venture to engage in it. The 
rapid growth in that climate of fast growing trees is remarkable, 
Australian eucalyptus having been known to make 12 feet ina year 
in favourable situations, and such quick growing trees are most 
valuable for fire wood, which was getting very scarce. But gold, 
if we can trust to the daily announcements of new companies, 
seems the most promising crop of all in the hill districts of 
Southern India. He had been asked by the late viceroy, now a 
member of this Society, to look into this question when in that 
part of India early in 1879, and he had examined several of the 
planters, and also Mr. Brough Smyth, the experienced surveyor 
brought by the Government of India from the Australian gold 
fields. The opinion of that gentleman was very favourable to the 
prospects of gold finding and crushing. But neither by him nor by 
the planters who owned the land, was more asked for them than a 
modest sum to develop some of the workings so as to ascertain 
whether they were likely to pay. That will no doubt be done, but 
the sudden rush of gold companies, which has changed the demand 
for a few thousands of pounds into more millions before a paying 
result had been verified, is alarming. The capital asked for from 
the public for gold crushing already exceeded all that had hitherto 
been invested in the coffee, tea, and cinchona industries of the hill 
districts of India, and if the most of it should be expended on 
labour, would give full employment to the spare labour of the 
adjoining countries for many years to come. He was exceedingly 
struck with the fact he learned when at Roorkee, in Northern 
Bengal, where the great. Government workshop was, where their 
engines and machinery were manufactured; Mr. Campbell, the super- 
intendent, told him to his astonishment that he could import 
Swedish timber from Sweden to Calcutta, and bring it up 1,000 
miles to Roorkee, more cheaply than he could bring timber 200 or 
300 miles from the adjoining Himalayas ; and it did seem to him 
(the speaker) that there was some great want of organisation in 
arrangements that could have permitted this to be the case. Asa 
sanitarium the hill districts were most important; for it ought not 
to be forgotten that they could not hold India without a large 
European force. They had an English army there of from 60,000 
to 70,000 men, which must always be kept up. They held India by | 
the sword—there was no mistake whatever about that. Mr. Clarke’s 
views were that if there was a large Huropean military and civil 
population—men carried out at a great expense to the State—it 
was most important that provision should be made so that they 
should be kept in the best state of health which the circumstances 
of the country could admit. He thought the statements on this 
point made by Dr. Balfour were worthy of consideration on the 
part of the Government. It did seem to him a reasonable sugges- 
tion that soldiers when they were landed in India, instead of being 
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first kept in the plains during the extreme heats of the climate, to 
which they were entirely unaccustomed, should rather in their turn 
be taken to the hills and gradually acclimatised, and subsequently 
be brought down to the plains; and thence after their term of 
service in India, passed on to England, less enfeebled than they 
very frequently were under the present system. It was perhaps 
inevitable, but none the less deeply to be regretted, that Indian 
subjects so little engaged public attention in this country. We- 
must hope that when the engrossing question affecting the five 
millions of Ireland has been satisfactorily dealt with, there would 
be some consideration given next session by parliament to the not 
less critical condition of our 200 million fellow subjects in India. 


Mr. Hype Crarkg, in reply, said that one great misfortune which 
he had had was that he had been addressing an audience in which 
there were many distinguished Indians. India was so vast, and his 
subject went over so large a geographical area, that it was very 
difficult for men of the greatest experience not to avoid, in speak- 
ing from local knowledge, erroneous results as to other portions of 
the country. However, he had got pretty well through the ordeal, 
and however he had been criticised, the importance of the subject 
at all events had been vindicated, while he individually, as the 
author of the paper, had received a very large amount of informa- 
tion, which would help him in the development of the subject in 
future years. It had been asked whether it was possible for Huro- 
peans to perpetuate themselves in India. When they talked of 
‘India in regard to this question, of course they meant the hill 
regions. The President had said very clearly that he had in no 
respect contemplated the encouragement of mixed races. Dr. Guy 
had stated what he (the speaker) believed to be a perfect truth 
with regard to mixed races, wherever they were met they had 
always the same characteristics. He recollected a very happy 
phrase which was used by the Turks with regard to their HKurasians, 
the Levantines. They did not call them half and half, they used 
two words, which were something like “ half moiety,” two halves 
which did not fit. It was said that they had the vices of all their 
ancestors, with a degree of cunning derived from the more advanced 
race, which made them still more mischievous members of society. 
Generally speaking he believed that would apply to mixed races all 
over the world. Dr. Guy had very well called their attention to a 
psychological fact, which showed the peculiar nature of the con- 
stitution and minds of those individuals. He had spoken also of 
Dr. Knox’s views, but he (the speaker) had no question that 

_ Dr. Knox was wrong with regard to the United States. He knew 
absolutely that there was a large proportion of the population of 
New England which was self-propagating, and that experiment had 
been going on for a very long period. The city of Boston, in 
Massachusetts, celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation last year, and it had been followed by many others. 
There was, however, a very curious phenomenon which had not 
been sufficiently examined, and which affected apparently some 
races of men and some races of animals—it was the effect of the 
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transplantation of animals from one district to another. Even in 
India he had heard that horses moved from one district to another 
would die of the change; and it was certainly a very curious thing 
that in some circumstances an animal died by transplantation ; and 
with regard to man, there were local influences of soil appreciable, 
he had given it the name of creolitation. With regard to the main 
question of degeneracy, most of the medical evidence applied to 
-the Eurasians as to descendants of Englishmen; they had three 
generations in that very district of Darjeeling in as healthy a con- 
dition as any one could desire, with their children running about 
with as rosy cheeks as in any part of this country. There did not 
appear to be the smallest foundation for the opinion that the 
English race could not be propagated with English blood in what 
might be called the English climates of India. It was possible, as 
he had said, that there might be changes from some undistinguish- 
able cause affecting the forms of individuals. With regard to what 
we know as Yankeeism, and which is found in the States and in 
Australia, an English family might emigrate to Canada and 
the children born before the emigration were of course positively 
English in their characteristics. One of the children born how- 
ever on American soil would be what was called a Yankee. The 
next child would be Hnglish, and the next a Yankee, and so on. 
With regard to the solution of the question, however, it must be 
left to the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Simla or Darjeeling. In the meantime they need not disturb 
their minds very much with regard to it. The subject had likewise 
been embarrassed by people supposing it was proposed to settle the 
HKurasians in the hills. There could not be a population more 
unfitted for such a purpose. The experiments of Sir Vincent Hyre 
-eonclusively proved that Mr. Vincent had very great zeal on the 
subject, and took a practical mode of testing it, and it failed. 
Another thing that had failed, had been the sending of soldiers and 
settlers debilitated by the process Dr. Balfour had described, up to 
the hills; but this had nothing to do with the question with which 
they were dealing, which was the question of the colonisation of 
English capital. That implied of course the settlement of English 
capitalists as well as English soldiers in those districts which were 
most compatible with their constitutions. Then there was some- 
thing further than that. They could see clearly by the experience 
which they had in India, that these were places where you could 
put yeomen. They had the materials of that in men from Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, &c. Their passage having been paid out, they 
might be employed for a few years in India to work out their 
passage; then they would remain and go and do what they would 
have done at home, viz., get their small place in the hills and there 
earn a maintenance. With regard to the aborigines, his friend 
Sir W. Robinson had referred to the Todas. Well they knew that 
the Todas were a very peculiar race indeed; but the Himalayan 
tribes were not diminishing, but rather advancing. The Lepchas 
had suffered most by contact with Huropeans in Darjeeling, but 
they were not extinct, and it was to be hoped that they would 
come under happier auspices. He thought a great deal of what 
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Mr. Danvers had stated with regard to the railway children. It 
was perfectly clear and practicable to place these children on the 
hills. If they recollected what the Lawrences did, and what had 
been done in commemoration of them by the establishment of 
military asylums in various hill districts, it was evident it would be 
a very good thing to do the same thing for what Mr. Danvers had 
called “railway children.’”’ What Dr. Balfour had said, and which 
had been confirmed by Dr. Guy and others, with respect to the 
stationing of Hnglish soldiers, was perfectly practicable. It had 
been admitted by the Government years ago. There appeared to 
be no reason why after allowing for contingencies for active service 
in the field, the English soldier in India should suffer more than in 
his service in any other parts of the world. With regard to the 
gold, he must say that his tendency, and he was not altogether 
without some practical acquaintance with the subject, was to go 
with Mr. Brough Smith. There was no doubt that some as good 
gold mines as there were in the world had been so worked as not 
to produce the gold in the ores, but this was now remedied. His 
own calculations on the subject, however, were that the waste of 
capital in this connection was not likely to be very great, because 
it was a process that would check itself. They could not go on 
more than about a couple of years experimenting on the production 
of gold, people generally got sick of it, and there was an end of it. 
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I.—International Statistics of Merchant Shipping. 


Tue following is a translation of an article by M. Loua in the 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, reviewing a work 
recently issued by M. Kiaér, Chief of the Norwegian Statistical 
Bureau, on International Statistics of Merchant Shipping, part of 
the series arranged for at the International Statistical Congress at 
Pesth :— 


‘For some time past we have been desirous of preparing a 
comparative return of the merchant navies of the various countries, 
and had in fact collected a great number of notes and a mass of 
documents bearing on the question, but after having thoroughly 
gone into the subject. it appeared to be so fraught with difficulties, 
and the time at our disposal was so limited, that we were reluctantly 
compelled to forego our intention; moreover, in our capacity as 
Secretary | to the Permanent Statistical Commission during its 
sittings at Paris in 1878, we learnt that our eminent colleague 
M. Kiaér, chief of the Norwegian Central Statistical Bureau, had 
been chosen for this important work, and we have anxiously 
awaited the result of his labours. His work is now before us, and 
having carefully gone through the numcrous tables and the notes 
and commentaries which accompany them, it appears to us 
that M. Kiaér has been eminently successful in his task. To 
prepare such complete and interesting returns as M. Kiaér has 
succeeded in producing, must have necessitated a very large amount 
of labour and research on account of the many difficulties which 
exist in the way of obtaining reliable statistics on this subject, and 
in producing them in a comparative form. 

“«'M. Kiaér points out the many difficulties with which he has 
had to contend, and we cannot do better than follow him in pre- 
senting in us clear and concise a manner as possible an analysis of 
the introduction which precedes his tables. 
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“The first difficulty which presents itself is to ascertain the 
kind of ships which in each country are actually included in their 
merchant navy. On this subject it will be sufficient however to 
point out what is the custom in the principal countries. In England 
every ship is registered, with the exception of boats of less than 
15 tons burthen, which are employed exclusively in the river and 
coasting trade, and open decked boats of less. than 30 tons engaged 
in fishing and short coasting voyages, a register of these ‘being 
separately kept. 

“In Denmark all vessels over 4 tons are placed on the register, 
and in this country also special records are kept of boats from 4 to. 
20 tons burthen engaged in fishing or in the coasting trade. 

‘““In Norway the same regulations are observed, with special 
records of fishing vessels and ships engaged in the coasting trade, 
but not including boats employed in the lake and river trades. 

‘In Sweden the registers only include sailing vessels over 
10 tons and steamships over 20 tons, but unlike the two preceding 
countries, all vessels comprised in this category engaged in the 
river and lake trade are also shown. 

“‘ In Russia, boats of less than 10 tons, unless engaged in the 

fishing trade, appear on the register; the same regulations are 
_ observed in Finland, although here all steam vessels of whatever 
tonnage are registered, as well as every description of boat which 
is engaged on the lakes of Ladoga and Saima. 

‘In Germany all vessels employed in the river trade are not 
included, and as regards sea-going ships, steamers having a net 
tonnage of less than 11 tons and sailing vessels of 15 tons are also 
excluded. 

“‘ In Belgium and the Netherlands no account is kept of fishing 
boats, in the former country only ships of more than 60 tons being 
registered. 

“In France, on the contrary, the registers comprise a large 
number of small boats, even as low as 2 tons, engaged in fishing, 
pilotage, &c. 

“In Portugal the limit is 20 tons; in Spain 50 tons, and in 
these countries all fishing boats and those engaged in the port and 
harbour services are excluded. 

“In the case of Italy it is somewhat difficult to accurately 
define the limit of the tonnage which appears on the registers ; 
vessels however of 10 tons burthen and less are shown. 

“In Austria all boats of whatever size are registered, whether 
engaged in fishing or for other purposes. 

“In Greece also a very large number of the smallest boats 
appear on the register. 

“In Japan national ships are distinguished from foreign; and 
here also a record is kept of all boats, even to the smallest. 

“In the United States a register is kept of all ships whether 
engaged in short or long coasting voyages, in fishing, or in the lake 
and river trade. 

“Tt will be seen, therefore, by the examples which we have 
given, that with these incongruities which exist in the limit of 
vessels registered, it is by no means an easy task to arrive at any 
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useful comparisons. M. Kiaér has, however, solved the difficulty 
by taking as a limit vessels of 50 tons burthen, but at the same time 
recognising the value and great interest attaching to comparative 
returns, even of the smaller description of boats, he has not neglected, 
whenever it has been possible, to give the number of vessels com. 
prised between 20 and so tons. This point being settled, we will not 
insist too much upon another obstacle which exists in the different 
systems of keeping the registers in the various countries, in some 
cases ships which have been sold, broken up, or lost still appear 
‘upon the register, but we will proceed at once to study a more 
important question, which is, the different systems of estimating 
ships’ tonnage. If it is a fact that the same standard is almost 
universally adopted for sailing vessels, this is by no means the case 
as regards steamships, as so many different systems are employed 
in calculating the tonnage admeasurement of steamers. M. Kiaér 
is of opinion that it is absolutely necessary that a system of tonnage 
admeasurement applicable to the ships of all nations should be 
universally adopted. Another and even more important question 
affecting international mercantile marine statistics is the relative 
positions of the two kinds of shipping—sailing and steam. The 
latter, on account of the powerful engines with which the ships are 
fitted and the speed at which they travel, must necessarily render 
far more important services to navigation than sailing vessels; it is 
necessary therefore to estimate the difference in their relative 
utility. M. Kiaér estimates the steam ton to be equal in effec- 
tiveness to three sailing tons. Admitting that the results obtained 
by this process of calculation are not strictly accurate, yet, as this 
basis is uniform for all countries and for every year, the conclu- 
sions arrived at cannot fail to be of great interest to all who study 
the question. We will commence by taking the number of ships 
on the register on the Ist January, 1879. We find in one of 
M. Kiaér’s first tables the following figures given for vessels of 
20 tons and above :— 
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“ As regards vessels of less than 20 tons, the reason for not even 
giving an approximate estimate has already been stated above; and 
even if it were possible to give the figures, they would only have the 
effect of increasing the number without in any material degree 
affecting the tonnage. 

‘“« Taking each steam ghippiie ton to be eben to three sailing 
tons, the total would be as follows :— 


Tons. 
Steam vessels 4 csc. -acsfi tee caastin cabooses’ 13,924,311 (4,641,437 x 3) 
SENOS ores, Bet ONO Weta a SO Ree 14,678,525 








28,602,836 
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“ Tt will be seen then from the foregoing statement that the 
total tonnage of steam vessels is 4,641,437, and as this aggregate 
burthen capacity is to a certain extent for passengers, but to a very 
much greater extent for cargoes, M. Kiaér is of opinion that when 
a ship is heavily loaded, on an average one ton and a-half of cargo 
may be estimated for every admeasurement ton. Calculating there- 
fore upon this basis, and multiplying the actual tonnage, viz., 
4,641,437, by 13, the result gives 6,961,500 tons, which, with a total 
of 3,700,000 horse power, corresponds to a burthen of 1°g, or 
nearly 2 tons tu each unity of horse power. And as we find from 
statistics, which have been prepared on this subject, that there are 
actually in the world 69,000 locomotives, with a total horse power 
of 20,000,000, and carrying 16,000,000 tons of. goods, thus giving a 
weight of o°8 ton to each unity of horse power, the result shows 
_ that although these calculations are simply approximate, the rela- 
tions between the propelling power and the actual weight carried 
are far more favourable in the case of maritime than in railway 
transport. If we divide the tonnage by the number of vessels over 
20 tons, it will be found that the average tonnage of steamers is 
434, while that of sailing vessels is as low as 1174. The following 
table shows that the relative proportion of ships corresponding 
to a low tonnage is far greater in the case of sailing than in steam 
vessels :— 





























Ws sere Proportional 
Classification oA Tonnage 
Steam. Sailing. Re 
according to Tonnage. of Sailing to 
Steamships. 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. i 
20 to s5o0otons....| 7,484 | 1,113,235 || 75,684 8,561,133 7°69 
BOO),; 1,0000+,;).....1)) 1,786 (11,278,488 4,872 3,346,011 2°62 
BOG.) 1.600) 4." ... 8384 | 1,017,032 1,793 2,179,007 2°14 
ERO 5, 3,0005 4,° =. 567 | 1,116,518 346 588,985 0°53 
3,000 and above........ 31 116,164 1 3,389 0°03 
Total. | kagscses: 10,702 | 4,641,437 || 82,696 | 14,678,525 3°16 








“Tt will be observed that although there is a very rapid diminu- 
tion in the number of steamships comprised in the first four cate- 
gories, yet the tonnage remains almost stationary, whereas there is a 
very rapid diminution both in the number and tonnage of sailing 
vessels. It will not be necessary to reproduce the actual table dis- 
tinguishing vessels engaged in coasting from those on long sea 
voyages, as it will be sufficient for our purpose to state that the 
average tonnage of coasting vessels appears to be 73 tons (175 
steam and 61 sailing), while for long sea voyages it is 503 tons 
(1,012 steam and 403 sailing). This difference would be even more 
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noticeable if vessels of less than 20 tons were included, as the 
majority of them are employed in the coasting trade, while but a 
small percentage are employed on long sea voyages, and these latter, 
as arule, have a tonnage equal to 6 or 7 times that of the former. 
lf we compare the number of the crews with the number of vessels, 
we find that the average number of men and boys employed in 
steamships is established at 17, and in sailing ships 6. The 
difference in these numbers would be very considerably lessened if 
we deduct the number of engineers and firemen who have to attend 
to the engines and machinery of the steamers. It is evident that 
coincident with the increase of tonnage there has been an increase 
in the aggregate employment given by shipping, although the pro- 
portion of crews to the actual tonnage is higher in the case of 
small than of large boats. The proportional number of men to 
every hundred tons is 3°8, or in other words there is one man to 
every 26°4 tons; and this, it may be observed, is the average both 
for sailing and steamships. We have now to examine in what pro- 
portion the merchant navies taken conjointly have increased. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to give the figures only for decen- 
nial periods. 


Annual Rate of Tonnage Increase. 





Vessels. Total Tonnage. 


Steam. Sailing. Actual, Computed.* 
BS 20-29 haga. 17°10 —0°49 —O'"“! — 0°25 
“SLURS PRR (rete sie a1°95 set 1°84 2°10 
"40-49... ; eens 8°37 3°28 3°41 3°65 
DODD ices deere ites 12°63 3°95 432 5°00 
HOO 09 be ctesestotseices : 8°44 1°10 1°96 2°74 
i 1D Mee ce Matesanctea: 9°34 0°08 I'v 3°65 





* Acting on the supposition that one steam vessel is equal in effectiveness to 
three sailing vessels. 





‘“‘ We do not attach too much importance to the great increase 
shown in the first three periods, as on account of the extreme dif- 
ficulty in obtaining reliable statistics for such early years, it is 
quite possible that the figures themselves are not strictly accurate ; 
they may, however, be taken as very near the mark, and they indi- 
cate very clearly that a greater preponderance has been acquired 
by steam than by sailing vessels. An explanation of this striking 
increase in the earlier years may be ascribed to the fact that like 
every important invention, great attention was attracted to steam 
at its commencement, but as it acquired greater perfection and 
power, the movement assumed more uniform proportions. Up to 
the year 1860 there was a marked increase in the tonnage of sailing 
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ships, though in a lesser degree than that which distinguished 
steam tonnage; but after that year this increase ceased, and the 
figures remained almost stationary, which may be taken as a sign 
that an almost certain diminution may in future be expected. 
Taking the whole of the facts into consideration, and looking at 
the total movement of the computed tonnage, which attained its 
maximum in the period 1850-59, there can be no question as to the 
considerable influence exercised over this total by steam; but at the 
same time we must not forget that this period was an exceptionally 
prosperous one, all branches of industry and conimerce being in a 
very flourishing condition, and it was not until the year 1857 that 
the commercial crisis caused a general depression, the effects of 
which were felt for years afterwards. | 

“The following table, showing the percentage of steam to the 
total tonnage, will indicate how rapidly steam is superseding sail- 
ing ships in the navigation of the world :— 


Proportion of Steam to Total Tonnage. 


Years. Per Cent. 

BOL), sete dade Beeches aaa eh tes xe ings eeheeeee e aangs «Ae ant 3°00 
NUP OS Dt eG 2: Slee Bk Ng Si Span al a er ee 6°00 
EDU ee Merten can gesthvn erie ege mens n caren ats coaiansoreeetse 8°85 
CR Se a kt Buee eee ies ho nemral oe or ee ree,» Merman oe Bee 17°64 
eas Chere tld ok MAR A acne cuspars odes MOA; 29°92 
BOK: fe. Petia eek et DN de Leese lila sas csn des Beh soe 50°64 


“Thus it will be observed that at the present time the total 
amount of steam tonnage equals, and even slightly exceeds that of 
all sailing ships, and there are three principal reasons which may 
account for this—the substitution of iron for wood in the con- 
struction of vessels, the invention and perfection of the screw, and 
lastly, the very great improvements which have taken place in the 
construction of the engines, whereby the consumption of fuel has 
been considerably diminished. It may be assumed that all these 
have been powerful factors in gradually converting the merchant 
navies of the world from sailing to steam. 

“ We will not follow M. Kiaér in all his minute investigation 
into the question of the movement of tonnage year by year, but 
will proceed at once to study the comparisons which he draws 
between the merchant navies of the various countries, at the same 
time we must express our regret that it has not been found possible 
to furnish more complete details respecting the building of ships, 
their losses by shipwreck or other causes, and also the different 
purchases and sales of each description of vessel. In order to 
render the comparative statements as accurate as possible, the 
author has taken asa basis the limit of 50 tons for his vessels, and we 
may add that for those countries whose official returns do not dis- 
tinguish between ships above or below this limit, he has inserted 
in his tables those vessels with a tonnage the nearest approach to 
it. This may account for some slight discrepancies which, in- 
significant in themselves, may appear between the figures in the 
supplementary tables and the totals given in the general return. 
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Return showing the Number and Tonnage of Merchant Vessels belonging to the Various 
Countries of the World on the 1st January, 1879. 


[The tonnage is expressed in “actual” and “computed” tons, each steam ton being consider o( 
equivalent to three sailing tons. | 


Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. Total. 


» 


Countries. 






Actual Compittes et 
Tonnage. Tonnega 


Number. Tous. Number. Tons. Number. 




















1. United Kingdom and 


possessions in Europe.. 13,022 | 3,998,082 ]16,536] 6,564,319 |11,696,79 


}|3,514 2,566,237 





























2. United States ................ Tite 617,054 | 6,679] 1,849,501 | 8,458] 2,466,555 3,700,66 
BE MIN OU WAV Tt oc otanteel cheseiiiee! 182 48,720 | 4,484] 1,393,115 | 4,616] 1,441,835 | 1,539,278 
A, Nermanyo... ssa a.tie 266 177,483 | 3,187] 909,820 | 3,403] 1,087,303 | 1,442,260} 
BAP ATIC siics nh 2c} geal oe 387 290,717 | 3,148 606,161 | 3,580} 876,878 | 1,418,381 
6. B itl h 1 1 2 4 
Batak postenine A] 534] Rasa [aor] auncoe | 4a07| xaontos | Lanna 
Real taly sisi e verre Me 119 62,277 | 2,708] 882,479 | 2,827} 944,756 | 1,069,831 
BS Wedded awa bel udosity 266 77,187 | 1,916} 396,714 | 2,182] 473,901 | 628,275) 
9. Spain and Canariez....... 237 | 103,038 | 1,524 291,680 | 1,761} 394,718 | 600,794 
10. Netherlands...............00... 76 66,024 913] 269,114 989] 335,138 467,186 | 
11. Russia in Europe. ........ 191. 67,098 } 1,924 233,188 | 2,115 300,286 434,482 
UY FETS a ee ee eee ata 81 61,631 408 173,852 489 235,483 358,74 
eam POBEOSSIONS ba 264 60,438 878| 170,577 1 1,142} 231,015 351,89] 
ela. Denmark 32.002)... 88 88 127 61,030 | 1,148} 174,548 1 1,275) 225,578 327,638 | 
BG) BAI vatediacesoen BELLA 88 40,699 | 1,646} 150,576 | 1,734] 191,275 | 272,678) 
GME MLAINCE Meh cctsseeoetasesstsst 36 6,257 | 1,018] 247,992 | 1,054] 254,249 266,76 
17. British poss . . oR 
(Ai on aeeneeef] 2] 39559] 587) 119,598 | 661) 59,157 | 2862 
8. Greece ........... Arg arta 20 10,183 | 1,085 199,367 | 1,105 209,550 229,91 
io. Beloiamay ANI Oe Mel 34 42,327 24 9,493 58 51,820 136,474 
20. Dorel possessions in 40 17,360 314 62,589 354 79,939 114,639 
21. Portugal, A , and 31( 
Madore ewer Ath Sal re moige 370 Ud habe 37° 8a 886 103;@q 
22. Spanish possessions i 2 
fener z: Pracasets ; “hath Pe 29.239 ant 395158 Ro? 59397 “_ 
23. Hunbary jsiatrs.. 208 Ae Zid Vaso rel Io 74,596 | 172 75,022 75,8 
fer possessions a, 28 6,834 254, 32,092 282 38,926 52,594 
Other countries ..........s0:00.... 28 69,858 | 1,131| 247,745 | 1,259! 307,603 a | 
otal eG Aoeae 8,385 | 4,565,866 152,696 |13,722,525° {61,081 |18,288,391 |27, 420,13 | 23 


* Although the number of ships is materially affected by the exclusion of those of 20% 
and upwards, yet as regards the tonnage the difference is but slight; as the total of all vess 
over 20 tons is stated at 19,000,000, and for ships of 50 tons and upwards at more th 
18,000,000 tons. . 


‘In the above table, the principal maritime countries are 
arranged according to the amount of tonnage belonging to each, 
on the Ist January, 1879. 

‘The merchant navy of the United Kingdom takes the lead, 
and is represented by a tonnage of 2,000,000 steam and 400,000 
sailing tons, making in computed tons a total of more than 
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11,500,000, which corresponds to a proportion of 43 per cent. of 
the merchant navies of the world. If, however, we take the whole 
of the British empire, the tonnage amounts to nearly 14,000,000, 
about half the total tonnage of the world. 

“The United States ranks next with an aggregate burthen of 
rather less than 4,000,000 tons; then comes Norway, but with 
1,500,000 tons only, followed closely by Germany, France, and the 
British possessions in North America. Italy comes next with a 
total of nearly a million tons, and Sweden and Spain appear also 
to be well represented in the matter of tonnage. 

“The following statement gives the proportional tonnage to 
every 1,000 head of population, and in this case it will be observed 
that the order in which the countries appear differs from that in 
the preceding table :— 


To every 1,000 Inhabitants. 


Countries. Tons. 
DNOU WARY ~ Toe comes tte Weed teres enced Ma ed, pang += cout aBans cans 814 
KUN COR trae ach y dbl. sucnsvenean s-14io% 339 
British possessions 1n AMEYICA .........eceeseseeeeees 236 
ATSTRITUAL KW, 5 ch cere ua, 2 Oe MI et a Sse oc ced cairdngyesesny 168 
PEW ORIOL cot: syusts otc de tote eae aie Laatuceiseasiserre: Vicesesa 139 
CF PGECE SNe «hoch at eee Mee aca aoe soaaut res sovvsvak acre 137 
BETA GRD Cb rnc ads cee teen, AE: Leow Tec dasacaha deen <abens 134 
LA RATES ECT ERRORS NCE, Jc ne SE a: RR RE aE iG: 
Mes Othe ce ea eta een on acne cha 94 


** France, Italy, Spain, and Germany are represented by a ton- 
nage varying from 30 to 33 tons per 1,000 head of population. It 
appears from the foregoing statement that it is the northern races 
which are the most interested in navigation, and among them the 
Norwegians and English. In the south, Greece, considering how 
thinly populated that country is, takes a very high rank in mari- 
time affairs. We might continue our calculations by comparing 
the computed tonnage with the total area of the different countries, 
and even with the extent of their sea coasts; but on these points, 
and more especially the latter, there is an absence of reliable in- 
formation. 

‘“‘ There is another facet clearly established by these statements, 
which is that England is incontestably entitled to the first place in 
steam navigation, seeing that her total steam tonnage exceeds two 
millions and a half, which is more than half the actual total of the 
whole steam tonnage of the world. The United States follows with 
617,000 tons; France with 270,000; then comes Germany with 
177,000 tons, 

‘‘ The proportion of computed steam tonnage to the total com- 
puted tonnage is on the average about 50 per cent.; but this is 
exceeded in some cases, for instance, by England, for which it is 
established in the ratio of 66 per cent.; France, 57 per cent.; and 
Austria and Spain 51 percent. In Italy, on the contrary, the pro- 
portion is as low as 17°5 per cent., and in Norway, 9°5 per cent. 
As regards sailing vessels, Norway is exceptionally well repre- 
sented, having a proportion of 737 tons to every 1,000 inhabitants, 
thus comparing favourably with Canada, which has a merchant navy 
of about the same strength, the proportion in the latter case being 
at the rate of only 193 tons to every 1,000 inhabitants. 
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‘‘ A table which has particularly attracted our attention, and 
which appears to us to be one of the most interesting, is the follow- 
ing, showing the shipping of the most important ports, these ports 
being arranged in the order of their importance, as regards the 


amount of tonnage belonging to each :— 



































Tonnage of Merchant Vessels over 50 Tons Register. 
Porta, Steamships. | Sailing Ships. Total. 
syn’! | moan” |) SAgtnal’l| scomabtods 
A PT AVErPOO! Sc Meta eet e 623,182 | 1,077,827 | 1,601,009 | 2,647,373 
BU MAL JOT HOMES. sostchsancoeeetrons cee 570,308 619,764 || 1,190,072 | 2,830,688 
OPO LAE OO W OE a1. erties ose sseas 379,783 353,015 732,798 | 1,492,364* 
MN GW hh OE t.Sie wun asters 206,788 533,012 740,100 | 1,153,676 
&.) Marscillest AN aes 156,039 57,258 ZUR, 207 525,375 
Gor tall wai une aeaee ee 152,369 39,367 191,736 496,474 
TERING WEASLIG SS onccee reece 137,072 59,847 197,519 472, 863f 
SmouUnCerlANG jasc: -senie rere 106,586 110,934 217,520 430,692 
Ope lan bare Mo. ii. ope 74,518 142,452 216,970 366,006 
POLS Es POMADUL jh. Nice.1.5 1o.ascteeeneerscomste 59,655 157,284 216,939 336,249 
ae North Shields 3.0 aie 80,158 72,385 152,543 312,859 
12. Boston and Charlestown...) 16,341 239,612 255,953 288,635 
13. St. John (New Brunswick) B376 266,992 || 272,367 283,117 
14, (Greenock. 4w.seyntae.. nee 355179 170,065 205,244 275,602 
15. Philadelphia o.2 ..cdveseltoenes 52,473 114,892 167,365 272,311 
16. West Hartlepool ................ 85,406 8,990 94,396 265,208 
oan) LH PANCIBCO ss tcretc teste eaey Sl 106,295 |" 1575636 262,318 
SCH avre a A ee ease 54,778 74,262 129,040 238,596 
a0. uBarcelona *i.02... Xo e..8 41,706 99,567 141,273 224,685 
QO lhenOa, shec see. otis achat. 4 34,221 115,905 150,126 218,568 
bil ie i! la Was, Pen ne oe 6,968 187,652 194,620 208,556§ 
Pe MLC UGE) Sie eee Me ec oy) eee sexe ick 61,889 18,282 80,171 203,949 
Sg eS WS) FRE ES ce orahen Mein oleae 56,836 28,290 85,126 198,798 
Ba VMOGPGin Vie. Amedavoteaee 54,164 21,059 75,223 185,551 
25, AMO PIIL.. Rem RS ek AES — 183,026 183,026 183,026 
2B, VAMBLEPARIN s2e....deactescenee dene: 36,484 64,974 101,458 174,426 
APM TKS eee eM ee Se 50,852 20,208 71,060 172,764 
Fs Heo ETH Sanh cea a ee 38,015 50,594 88,609 | 164,639 
ZO PA OVEN AGEL Tarts eset ssc. 2,845 35,861 78,706 164,396 
BO wAberdecn Aas. Ges 22,188 97,619 119,807 164,183 
OL) Yarmouth wares. Uist.,¢.0! 437 161,505 161,942 162,816 
SZ. PA TUBCE yh cose deedete dies dati on) 688 154,166 154,354 156,230 
BPs) ULC Cue eR ccteeatsepshetio arate 26,635 68,937 95,572 145,842 
34. Southampton... 37,783 31,658 69,441 145,007 
B6.0 Bat lisse Par ith.cue 25023 130,658 132,781 137.027 
36. (Gothenburg W0....k san. 22,744 67,076 89,820 135,308 
SY foe's WU (cle Sar Jt, A, ke" eee Be 41,934 7,652 49,586 133,454 
Om Bergen ~ mine cbecr stat eon. 24,684 56,756 81,440 130,808 . 





* Hxclusive of Greenock. 
+ The following is the tonnage belonging to the principal French ports :— 
Dunkirk, 35,036; Boulogne, 9,888; Fécamp, 9,513; Havre, 129,040; Rouen, 
9,838; Granville, 12,629; Saint Malo, 37,024; Saint Servan, 16,004; Nantes, 


II1,951 ; 


Saint Nazaire, 


Marseilles, 213,297. 
{ Exclusive of North and South Shields. 
§ The year 1872 is the latest for which it appears M. Kiaér was able to 
obtain any information respecting the tonnage of Syra. 


SD ere I STS BI OS I SP SI ESI SE I ES SET SES EET ETE ES 


2.753% 


5% 


Bordeaux, 


110,805 ; 


Arles, 


10,981 3 


and 
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‘“‘ Thus from the preceding statement it will be seen that Liver- 
pool and London are the two greatest shipping ports, their mer- 
cantile marine being equal, if not greater, in importance than the 
whole commercial fieets of countries like France, Germany, Norway, 
and Jtaly, which rank among the principal maritime powers of the 
world. London has the largest proportion of steam tonnage, but 
Liverpool greatly preponderates in sailing tonnage. The Glasgow 
steam tonnage and New York sailing tonnage approach the nearest 
to London, although the total belonging to these two ports is 
greatly inferior to that of London. Marseilles ranks fifth, imme- 
diately following the four ports already mentioned. Havre only 
appears in the eighteenth place; but here we may incidentally 
remark that this port contrasts favourably with Antwerp, with 
which it is frequently compared, inasmuch as the latter only takes 
the thirty-seventh place. On the other hand, Bremen and Hamburg 
take precedence of Havre, while Barcelona and Genoa are about 
on a par with it. 

‘“‘ The time at our disposal will not permit of our reviewing all 
the tables showing the distribution of the vessels classed according 
to tonnage ; we must, however, make an exception in favour of the 
one showing number and tonnage of vessels over 3,000 tons register, 
which are all for the most part belonging to the great trans- 
oceanic lines. 

“The number of these large steamships amounts to 593, and 
their distribution is as follows :— 











Countries. Vessels. Tonnage. 

1. Great Britain and Ireland ............ 393 818,316 
re Pg Wiles (eke Meat See ok iinet aire ne eee Oe 52 116,336 
Oe MILER. Bibles: Mien econ 48 97,370 
sie CRONIN, 2 deni icity nei oiheopuntn tons 40 Fe 22.3 
Ds Netherlands ss.5 oc) ..2...ciadeevensescus: 17 34,470 
Ge SPAT 2S tele ena suies ost esensdetesteacentes see. dal 215435 
4. Belovanterben {nile Ra eeiosess 9 17,696 
SP Seine, Mee, Ro iesanl neice: 9 17,080 
9. British possessions in America .... 4, 7,559 
DOA atriged ats ohh Ai cna heb YY 2 35362 
OpherCOUMUBICN 5h: seile-<.-crerasates thee 8 133222 
IPGURE areter ei yiatt Meigs acto chs Loan 593 1,222,569 





‘“‘ Here again it will be observed that not only does Hngland, 
both as regards the number and tonnage of her vessels, rank far 
above all other countries, but in this table the preponderance 1s 
much greater even than that which is to be found in the general 
steam shipping table, that is, the one showing the tonnage of all 
steam vessels over 50 tons register. Another fact worthy of atten- 
tion is that, although in the general table the United States ranks 
above Braue in this case, the positions are reversed, and as the 
ageregate steam tonnage of France amounts to 270,717, of which 
116,336 tons are composed of ships of more than 3,000 tons register, 
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it is evident that the very prominent part played by this country 
in the steam navigation of the world is owing to the large trans- 
atlantic trade in which she is engaged.” 


Il.—The Territorial Acquisitions of Russia during the Reign 
of Alewander IT. 


Tue following is translated from an article in the Journal de 
St. Petersbourg of *™ay, 1881—Signed A. V. 


10th June? 





A very interesting volume has recently been published by 
General Strelbitsky, who is already well known in the scientific 
world as the author of a valuable work on the area of the Russian 
Empire, showing the conclusions he has arrived at, after very 
careful study of the best maps and reference to the most reliable 
authorities, as to the actual extent of territory which has been 
apnexed or ceded by Russia during the period comprised between 
1855 and 1881. It will be unnecessary to exhaustively review the 
publication, as a short summary will suffice to show the general 
importance of this work, which cannot fail to be of interest to the 
student of Russian history. 

In 1855, the year of the accession of the Czar Alexander II, 
the Russian Empire covered an area of 18,842,961 square versts, 
distributed as follows :— 








Versts. 
Hussia mm Wurope. sects) treater ee 4,801,087 
+ Asie) cd Bardi anid eee 12,878,174 
ai Aner ich Veo ek eee 1,163,700 
18,842,961 


In 1856, 10,725 square versts of territory on the borders of 
the Danube and the Pruth were ceded by Russia in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of Paris. In 1858 the treaty of Aigun 
concluded with China on the 16th May, definitely fixed the frontiers 
of Russia and the Celestial Empire. By the terms of this inter- 
national treaty, the whole of the left bank of the Amoor from the 
confluence of the Aigun as far as the Pacific Ocean, was recognised 
as Russian territory ; while the right bank of the stream extending 
as far as the Oursouri remained in the possession of the Chinese 
Government, and the land comprised between the Oursouri and the . 
sea was to be provisionally in the hands of both the contracting 
powers. By this demarcation the treaty of Aigun established the 
incontestable rights of Russia to the 507,552 square versts forming 
the province of Amoor. In 1859, by the subjugation of Daghestan, 
which was completed by the taking of Gounib, Russia in Hurope 
benefited to the extent of an additional 15,401 square versts of terri- 
tory. In the following year the Treaty of Pekin concluded on the © 
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2nd November by General Ignatieff definitely settled the question 
of the possession of the right bank of the Amoor from the Oursouri 
to the Ocean, a question which was left undecided by the treaty of 
Aigun, and this settlement gave to the Russian Empire the province 
of Oursouri, representing an extent of 282,610 square versts of 
territory. In 1861, in order to afford additional security to the 
Perovsky fort, our principal stronghold in Central Asia, which was 
left exposed to the frequent attacks of the half savage nomad popu- 
lations, it was found necessary to build the fortress of Djulek, an 
important strategical position; for this purpose General Deboy 
stormed and captured Din-Kourgane; the result of the campaign 
which followed this act was a clear gain to the Empire of 11,944 
square versts. During the year 1862, in view of the frequent depre- 
dations committed by the Khokan tribes on Russian territory, it 
being decided to have recourse to energetic measures to effectually 
put down these marauding raids, and to overawe the hostile tribes, 
an expedition under Colonel Kolpakovsky was sent against them ; 
after several engagements, Tokmak, Piscbpek, and Merke, were 
stormed and captured, thus placing an extent of 15,802 versts under 
Russian rule. In 1864 the Caucasian war was brought to an end 
by the submission of the mountaineers of the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea, and thereby Russia became confirmed in the possession 
of about 47,069 square versts, 32,088 of which were in Hurope and 
14,981 in Asia. In the same year our possessions in Central Asia 
were very considerably increased ; the result of an expedition under 
General Tchernaieff, which was undertaken for the purpose of 
assuring the security of our frontiers, being the capture of Aoulie- 
Ata, Turkestan, and Techemkent, and the acquisition of 105,822 
square versts of territory. In 1864 the international commission 
for the delimitation of the Russo-Chinese frontier in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of Pekin of the 2nd November, 1860, 
fixed as the limits of Russian territory the southern fortresses of 


Tien-Schan, from the mountains of Khan Tengheri as far as 


Khokan, assigning to us the region of Narin. But the Kashgar 
sovereign having refused to accept the decision of the commission, 
and laid claims to the left bank of the Narin, the actual.annexation 
of this territory by Russia was deferred till 1868. From the follow- 
ing year dated the gradual but steady increase in our possessions 
in Central Asia, the result of successive campaigns which were 
andertaken solely for the purpose of protecting our frontiers and 
putting down the numerous depredations committed by our aggres- 
sive neighbours. Thus in 1865 we gained an additional extent of 
40,097 versts by the capture of Taschkent, Niaz-Bek, Tchinaz, 
Keleoutchi, and Pekent; in 1866, 30,149 by the occupation of 
Naou, Khodjent, Oura, Tube, Zaamine, and Djionzak; in 1867, 
2,597, by the occupation of Yany-Kourgano; in 1863, 12,445 in 
Samarcande, Katty-Kourgan, and Ourgout, and 73,525 in the 
valley of the Narin, in the possession of which territory the com- 
mission of Tchougoutchak in 1864 had confirmed our right. In 
1870, an additional 11,842 versts were obtained by the annexation 
of Zariavschane and Jagnaou, and in 1873, 257,703 versts, the result 
of the Khiva expedition, and the convention of the 12th August 
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which took from that Khanate and assigned to Russia the territory 
comprised by the right bank of the Amou Daria, the delta of the 
stream and part of the Sea of Aral. Again, in 1874 there was an 
additional extent of 281,898 versts gained by the establishment of 
a regular administration in the Trans-Caspian zone, which had been 
composed in 1873 of the territory comprised between the Caspian 
Sea on the west, the Atrek on the south, Ouzboi on the east, and 
bounded on the north by a straight line drawn below Koungrad to 
the bay of Mertvoi Koultouk on the shores of the Caspian. While 
as a consequence of the brilliant successes of the Russian arms, the 
boundaries of the Empire were very considerably enlarged in Central 
Asia, in America on the contrary a large portion of territory form- 
ing part of our possessions there, together with the Aleoutian 
Islands, were in accordance with the conditions of the treaty 


executed on the ae March, 1867, handed over to the United States. 
This cession of territory reduced the actual extent in the possession 
of the Empire by 1,163,700 square versts. 

In 1875 by the treaty of “rl Japan ceded to Russia that 


7th May ? 
portion of the island of Saghalin hitherto under J apanese rule, and 


representing an area of 29,500 versts, in exchange for the Kourile 
archipelago, measuring about 4,340 versts. In the same year the 
Khan of Khokan, Nasr Eddin, after his defeat at Makhral, signed 
a treaty of peace agreeing to band over to Russia 17,670 versts of 
territory situated on the right bank of the Syr Daria and the 
Narin. But the war party in the Khanate refusing to recognise 
their defeat, and insisting upon continuing the war, deposed Nasr 
Eddin, and appointed as his successor Poulat Bek, who resumed 
hostilities, carrying on a war which was’ only terminated by a 
brilliant victory of General Skobeleff at Andidjan, and resulted in 
the military occupation of the rest of the kingdom and the end of 
its political existence. By this occupation and the expedition of 
Alai the Empire benefited in 1876 to the extent of 59,561 square 
versts. In 1878, Article 45 of the treaty of Berlin restored to— 
Russia that portion of Bessarabia, covering an area of 8,128 versts, 
which was ceded in 1856, and by the terms of Article 58, Turkey 
recognised the right of Russia to the possession of the provinces of 
Kars and Batoum, with a superficies of 22,678 square versts. | 

The preceding figures may be briefly summarised in the 
following table :— 
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Territory Annexed. 
Years. 
In Europe. In Asia. 
Square versts. Square versts. 
Tossa eee ae 507,552 
ROU pte trtccineatecrt: 15,401 — 
RGGO aie dana —- 282,610 
(id VR eer ia 11,944 
SD cae eae ns 15,802 
1 Ss SiahalOn hen ete <0) sam —- 
EN eeeee a, ak atl EN ok 32,088 120,803 
PSI An. SRE ey: == 40,097 
LGGe antes oe 30,149 
LO (ape ge taas — 2,597 
Le a Reale esa ea 85,970 
aS Reet eran 2 Noa — — 
DSO ee: = 11,842 
TALE A ae —_ — 
Ld Li er rn —— | -= 
STE eee oS 257,703 
ie Npsalie it AP pedi Ps 281,898 
Sins Reve aloe cotet Hos 47,170 
mires ay a 59,561 
Sid A oite seats tet eka a — 
YEE ihe 8,128 22,678 
Vs poe ne gee — | — 
TES0 20 WS eae tt | wt 
Mobaliie., . 10. 56,614 | 1,778,376 
Ne ES eee es ae er) 
1,833,993 
Territory Ceded 
Years. 
In Kurope. In Asia. | In America. 
Square versts. Square versts. Square versts. 
UE ead A Ue ee 1,725 — — 
BP tcapraiahecs iia aaa -- — 1,163,700 
fee NO ee 4,340 
SEOUL cette ce 10,725 4,340 1,163,700 
| (ER, 0 2: ee A eS 
1,178,765 





It would therefore appear from the foregoing statement that, 
deducting the extent of land ceded, the Russian Empire has actually 
acquired in Hurope and Asia, in the period comprised between the 
years 1855 and 188], a total of 1,818,928 versts, 44,892 of which 
are in Hurope, and 1,774,036 in Asia. But on the other hand a 
large extent of. territory amounting to 1,163,700 versts, forming 
part of the Russian possessions in America, were ceded to the 
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United States Government, thus leaving a total gain of 655,228 
versts to the Empire. On the Ist January, 1881, Russia had an 
area of 19,498,189 versts, distributed as follows :—4,845,979 versts 
in Hurope, and 14,652,210 in Asia. These figures are exclusive of 
the province of Kouldja, covering an area of 58,009 versts, for the 
possession of which, negotiations had been for some considerable 
time carried on with the Chinese Government, represented by the 
Marquis Tseng at St. Petersburg, negotiations which resulted in a 
treaty shortly to be ratified by both powers. It appears also that 
in the statement given by General Strelbitsky of the total extent of 
territory acquired, the country of the Tekke Turcomans, which after 
the taking of Gheok Tépé was annexed by Russia, and which com- 
prises in fact the Trans-Caspian province, is not included; the 
conclusion therefore is that the calculations made by him are not 
strictly accurate, inasmuch as the figures he gives as representing 
the actual superficies of the Kmpire are certainly understated. As 
we wish merely to confine ourselves to a short notice of General 
Strelbitsky’s work, we will not go very deeply into the question of 
the very great importance of Russian territorial aggrandisement 
during the period 1855-81; one fact however is worthy of notice, 
that these acquisitions which in Hurope restored to Russia a portion 
of the national soil ceded in 1856, and in Asia had a very consider- 
able influence over the advance of civilisation, have exceeded in 
importance those of any reign since that of Peter the Great; and 
while these acquisitions, by their extent, shed a lustre over the 
Russian arms, which so successfully promoted a career of conquest 
abroad, they may also lay claim to the rare merit of not being 
inspired by schemes of ambition and mere love of conquest, but 
solely for the spread of intelligence, the interests of peace, and to 
assure the benefits of civilisation to a people hitherto plunged in 
ignorance and barbarism. In conclusion it may be added that 
M. Strelbitsky briefly sketches a history of all the facts in connec- 
tion with the successive conquests, accompanying it with texts of 
the actual treaties, and three excellent maps, which show at a 
elance the increase of power during the reign of a sovereign for 
whom Russia will ever retain a tender remembrance. 


III.—Turkish Oficial Statistics. 


Ws extract the following from the Journal of the Society of Arts 
of 12th August, 1881 :— 


“Two interesting and noteworthy subjects appear in the 
Saalnamt, or Official Almanack in Turkish, of 1296 (1881), a Year 
Book published at the Ministry of Public Instruction. The one is 
a statistical account of the exports and imports in Turkey proper 
for the year 1294 (1878), and the other is a census of the male 
population of the empire, as well as the enumeration of dwellings 
in each vilayet. The value of the former is particularly enhanced 


} 
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in consequence of the detailed statement of the commercial move- 
ment which took place with each country separately with which 
Turkey stands in commercial relations, and because it is the first 
work of the kind published by the Government. It will be observed 
that England figures in these accounts for over 4+iths of the entire 
amount. 

“« Bearing in mind too that the general commercial movement, 
as shown in the following table, cannot be taken as a normal 
standard of the commerce of this country, 1878 was the year when 
the Turco-Russian war was terminated; a great part of the Mus- 
sulman able male population were kept under arms for two con- 
secutive years, which deprived agriculture of its hands; while some 
of the richest provinces of the empire were devastated by the war, 
locusts, and famine, this must have caused a diminution in the 
general exchange of at least one-third. The second part, viz., the 
census of the population, although incomplete, is yet interesting in 
so far as it gives an approximate idea what the population of Turkey 
proper is, or, at all events, what the Saalnamz assumes it. to be. 

“ Without entering into the accuracy of the following items, 
I will merely confine myself to reproduce the statements of the 
Saalnamt :— 


TABLE 1.—Statement of Imports and Exports for the Year 1294 (1878). 





Tmports. Exports. 
Names of Countries. 
Value of Custom House Value of Custom House 
Merchandise. Duty Levied. Merchandise. Duty Levied. 
Piastres. Piastres. Piastres. Piastres. 

0S aga prrreerrmeerees 2,461 245 252,441 2,272 
England ............... 971,067,606 70,238,401 | 352,177,010 | 3,172,408 
Austria, Hungary 282,515,715 20,350,786 91,975,996 737,778 
ye oie olor in 56,992,450 3,815,408 14,236,884 128,233 
A 8,075,290 581,120 6,888 62 
AMETICA, ......... +... 41,629,333 2,997,209 9,112,633 82,013 
BB UEA cp cs scncne ines! 54,909,960 8,665,008 5,255,044 163,380 
AUER a ee 142,390,942 10,259,417 34,375,036 310,289 
ATCO... olives Sev. 325,292,148 23,423,056 | 256,560,576 | 2,809,142 
PUGH ATIC 5, suck, s2cduse: 11,007,695 793,026 3,351,649 30,165 
BE POCCE vaniinsersesaehe n> 31,901,739 2,512,914 32,163,140 806,042 
eee — — 48,439,008 | 3,478,488 
BINS oS cnncysenetae, 797,184 57,297 134,835 10,018 
Roumania ........... 62,047,596 3,157,322 563,757 40,029 
Pa OO ht Siete 196,950 14,402 — — 
BI SAPAA, «c.c2czsiercos! 7,768,060 559,299 348,461 25,057 
Sweden. ............... £09,465 36,681 1,888 17 
PPEIBGIN | ..csdieccseues - 2,483,399 252,955 390,239 3,513 
Germany _........... 1.725) Fe? 108,334 -- — 
PRM VIAT vsicssevasureaesuis 6,361 458 — — 

Total piastres ....| 2,000,922,486 | 147,823,338 | 839,350,485 | 10,798,901 





















































Or lira Turca.....| 20,009,224 86c.| 1,478,233 38c.] 8,393,504 85c.| 107,989 Ie. 





“Gross total of exportation and importation, lira Turca 
28,402,729 71c.; duties levied, lira Turca 1,586,222 39c. In ordi- 
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TaBLE 2.— Statement of the Number of Male Population and Buildings. 








Names of Vilayets. 





COMBA TINO DLO™ - er sanseeuses wash raeens 
PSTOUSES © wooo nut le ree eecesseeetee Meroe 
yriat JAP ale ae emeereenee 
Archipelago ti ichahs dies ney 
Djanik and Trebizond. ................ 
DATO OR are cease peas sa tecaeceny tess tar 
ROUVAG: sencva shncuten eeieaced taste esr cer aee 
DN SCTAIO Seta mest csnccanierec tetreves eae 
Adah. SU ReA Re ae ee 
Ismid and Bigha (dependency ” 
of Constantinople) ........... 
dE sb pee rep ane, Dae inene rE HS MSS 53, 
ACASEATIOUING fan cantik serie recreate tee: 
TALC COMYINA) Sy earecte conser 
Diaribekir§....cc. Gebel ee ae 
orusaled ¢H:.85iceseedebe scp eydeetsat 
SN aniniasee sod cue tena tug ee toe 
Sia Lom they San Aised s Uiias Stee Gree eva 
HOPG 1a le onscts rlaypeegnecnoenteavcenvanetaoory 
WT omastir§ 0A ies. eee es 
ClOSBO VAS). Rahs amet eet 
A (ian Oplenc, he: eta tenatincees 
MPzOrO0IN 9. soe. s eee aras pecans 


Van§ BOG Meee Hey, hh ad ate Be? 


* No census yet made. 
{ Some islands not completed yet. 


including the female sex. 





6,098,318 


Number of 
Male 


Population, 





503,033 
382,350 
146,579 
459,122 
342,000 
327,666 
308,895 
170,000 


125,832 


390,098 
216,135 
387,189 
324,843 

90,192 
389,251 
452,623 
123,133 
272,659 
TO1,300 
163,126 
176,850 

17,310 

49,096 





Number of 
Houses. 


69,984 
204,170 
158,851 

69,413 
187,745 
127,100 
124,998 
130,000 

68,660 


52,419 


157,124 
109,933 
191,045 
138,920 
29,516 
147,147 
182,260 
49,257 
105,771 
59,105 
134,605 
65,726 
5,843 
21,529 





2,583,121 


+ Exclusive of Hauran. 
§ Not completed yet. 


“8S. Strap, 








‘Assuming the male population of Constantinople to be 350,000, 
and allowing for the incomplete census of certain vilayets, as well 
as Bagdad, Tripoli in Barbary, &c., the entire population of Turkey 
proper, may very likely amount in round numbers to sixteen millions, 


“Oorr. Memb. Society of Arts. 


‘ Constantinople and Smyrna, 27th May, 1881.” 


IV.—Bankruptcy Statistics. 


Tue following is taken from the Times of the 19th May, 1881:— 


“ Considering how much bankruptcy has been discussed of late 
years, it is, perhaps, surprising that hardly any attempts have been 
made to set out the subject statistically. Statements are made on 


: 
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particular points, such as the increase of the number of proceed- 
ings in recent years, and especially the increase of liquidations and 
compositions compared with bankruptcy proper; or we are told 
how compositions have been increasing in number and the quality 
of the dividends deteriorating ; or we have an estimate like that of 
Mr. Chamberlain, that the losses by bankruptcy amount at the 
present time to 25 million pounds a-year. But there is no attempt 
to answer the main questions in a statistical view, such as the ten- 
dency of bankruptcy to rise or fall in particular years apart from 
legislation; the amount of losses in average and not merely in 
exceptional years; the results of different systems of administra- 
tion, whether like or unlike; and the precise effect a given piece of 
legislation may have. ‘To state these questions is to show that the 
subject requires somewhat nice handling statistically, and in this 
view even Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speech, though he had all the 
resources of the Board of Trade at his command, was hardly suf- 


ficient. The present is an attempt to some extent, as far as the 


official figures carry us, and with the help of some unofficial figures, 
to fill up the void. 

“Is bankruptcy in this country increasing or diminishing ? 
The usual answer is, increasing; the most accessible figures, those 


contained in the reports of the controller in bankruptcy, being 


referred to for proof. From 1870 to 1879, a period of ten years, it 
is said, there is a steady and even rapid increase. But any one at 
all acquainted with statistics would immediately say that such a 
period is too short to justify any conclusion. Bankruptcy, it is 
plain, is likely to vary according to the ups and downs of trade— 
to increase in years of adversity and diminish in years of pros- 
perity; and every business man knows it does so vary, not only in 
this country, but in the United States and other countries where 
credit is at all developed. The above ten years’ period, however, 
begins with years of prosperity and ends with years of adversity, 
which would be quite sufficient to account for a large increase of 
insolvencies, quite apart from any changes of legislation facilitating 
them or the reverse. To form any idea of national progress or the 
reverse, we must go back a good deal further. Unfortunately, there 
are no good official statistics prior to 1861. Before that the sta- 
tistics were most incomplete. Since 1861, however, it may be con- 
sidered that legislation has been substantially the same as far as it 


was likely to affect the number of cases coming into court; and 
since then the totals of all such cases, classing bankruptcy, liquida- 


tion, and composition together, have backs Sap 


A. 
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‘We venture to say that any statistician would conclude from 
such figures that bankruptcy is not increasing. The whole period 
embraced is eighteen years, and, dividing it into two equal parts, it 
is plain that the average is higher—very much higher—in the first 
than in the second nine years. The average in the first nine years 
is, in fact, as high as 12,800, and in the second nine years it is 
rather less than 9,000. It will also be observed that, as surmised 
beforehand, there is an obvious rise and fall in bankruptcy. The 
highest years in the first column are 1867 and 1868, and in the 
second column 1878 and 1879; and about the lowest years in both 
are 1862-63 and 1872-73, the rise and fall thus extending over a 
period of just about ten years. ‘To conclude, therefore, from bank- 
ruptey statistics of ten years—ending with years of adversity and 
beginning with years of prosperity—that bankruptcy is increasing 
is certainly a mistake. The real fact can only be ascertained on a 
comparison of two ten years’ periods or more; and when we apply 
this method, as we have seen, we can only conclude that the cases 
of bankruptcy are really diminishing. Judging from some unofficial 
figures supplied by Messrs. Perry and Co. to the royal commission 
of 1854 on bankruptcy, we should say that the diminution has been 
going on since 1840; but in the absence of one continuous set of 
figures, we should not lay stress on this. It is more to the purpose, 
perhaps, to point out that such a diminution of bankruptcy as we 
describe would correspond with other facts of our commercial pro- 
gress during the last half century. In all that period wealth has 
been increasing, and the proportion of bills to the trade of the 
country—that is, the proportion of business carried on with bor- 
rowed money—has been diminishing. In circumstances like these, 
bankruptcy cannot but be a diminishing quantity from period to 
period. We believe, also, that there has been some progress in 
commercial morality generally, which would be a fact correspond- 
ing to the diminution of crime and of other social diseases: but 
without dwelling on this, we may rest our case as to the tendency 
of insolvency, irrespective of legislation, to diminish on the figures 
of the number of cases we have cited. 

‘This comparison is defective in one way. We do not know 
whether the aggregate amount of labilities and assets has increased 
or diminished in proportion to the number of cases. But in the 
absence of any evidence, we cannot assume that the average mag- 
nitude of bankruptcy cases has been increasing, though the number 
has been diminishing. ‘The experience since 1870 would seem to 
show that in unprosperous years a certain number of cases of 
unusual magnitude swell the average, which would otherwise be 
lowered by an increase at the same time of the very small cases. 
But we must assume that such variations occurred in former ten 
years’ periods as well as in the last ten years. The only definite 
fact we have is that the average case in bankruptcy, liquidation, 
and composition has ranged between the limits of 600/. and gool. 
for assets, and 2,000/. to 3,000/. for liabilities between 1871 and 
1879, variations too small and covering too short a period for any 
conclusions to be drawn from them as to the tendency of average 
bankruptcies to increase or diminish in magnitude. 
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“The results of the inquiries so far should help us in answer- 
ing the next question. The periodicity of bankruptcy, and the fact 
that there is a ten years’ period being established, we must clearly 
recognise these facts in estimating the economic loss of bankruptcy 
at the present time. We must not take one or two unprosperous 
years, as Mr. Chamberlain appears to have done in his speech, and 
form an estimate from these alone, but we must strike the average 
of the last ten years’ period. When we do this, we see in a moment 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate of 25 million pounds was only that 
of a maximum year. Looking at the controller’s figures, we find 
that only in three years out of the ten, viz., 1875, 1878, and 1879, 
did the total habilities in bankruptcy, without deducting anything 
for assets at all, exceed 25 million pounds, while in most of the - 
other years the total liabilities, again without deducting anything 
for assets, did not exceed 20 million pounds, and in two years were 
very little over 14 million pounds. The average annual loss on 
any proper statistical reckoning, therefore, must be a good deal 
less than 25 million pounds. The following is an attempt to work 
out the loss in detail for each year since 1871, and the average for 
the whole period, our plan being to reckon the assets in bank- 
ruptcies and liquidations at one-half only of the amount stated by 
the controller, and the compositions at the full amount, the so called 
assets in these compositions being, in fact, the dividend the cre- 
ditors are to receive:— 


Estimate of the Losses sustained by Creditors through Bankruptcies, 
Liquidations, and Compositions in the Years of 1870-79. 
[Amounts in thousands of pounds, 000’s omitted, 17,456, = 17,456,000/.] 
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“Thus there are only two years, 1878 and 1879, in which the 
annual loss, on a very strict reckoning, approaches the figure of 
25 million pounds stated by Mr. Chamberlain. There are also two 
years, 1871 and 1872, in which the loss can only be reckoned at less 
than half that amount, or 115 millions only. And the average for 
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the whole period is considerably under 20 million pounds, being 
17,123,000/. only. The average annual loss at the present time 
cannot, therefore, be put higher than the latter figure, and if it is 
true, as there is reason to believe, that bankruptcy diminishes from 
period to period, the average at the present time must be still less. 
Some addition should of course be made, in making up statistics 
of the United Kingdom, for the losses arising through Scotch and 
Irish bankruptcies, but these would not largely swell the total. 

“Of course, it is avery serious matter that the loss should be so 
great as this. As Mr. Chamberlain properly pointed out, it is apart 
from the loss arising through companies liquidating, and though 
we apprehend this would not make a great difference in amount, it 
would still make some addition to the loss of the community, 
through insolvency. But even taking the average annual loss, 
including companies, at 20 million pounds, still the amount is not 
a large one, whether we compare it with the aggregate turn-over 
of our trade, or the income of the country. On the turn-over of 
our trade, which cannot be short of 6,000 million pounds a-year, 
the sum of 20 million pounds is only about one-third of 1 per cent. 
On the annual income of the country, which may be estimated at 


1,200 million pounds, the sum is rather less than 2 per cent., and 


on the gross income of the country assessed to income tax, it 
amounts only to 4 per cent. Compared with the other charges 
and difficulties traders have to meet in their business enterprises, 
these percentages are obviously not serious. Hconomically, a tax 
of 2d. per lb. on sugar, would be just as hard on the community. 
As we have always insisted, the real mischief of bankruptcy is not 
the direct economic loss it entails, but the deterioration of credit, and 
the social misery it brings with it, which have widespread, indirect 
consequences that cannot be measured. Nor can we hope that 
much good will ensue from diminishing the direct economic loss 
compared with what will follow indirectly. Suppose the annual 
loss were diminished one-half, which would be an enormous 
success, the direct gain would be no greater than the remission of 
1d. per lb. on sugar, which the community hardly felt when it took 
place. But if the direct gain would be little, the indirect benefit 
of legislation which had a much less direct effect would probably 
be immense. 

‘Passing to another part of the subject, viz., the different 
systems of administering bankruptcy, it is interesting to observe 
the singular uniformity of results. It appears to be almost a law 
of nature that bankruptcy assets should oniy yield about two-thirds 
of what the debtors estimate when the bankruptcy begins, that the 
cost of administering these assets should average about a third of 
the amount, and that the proportion of expenses should vary 
inversely to the size of estates, being highest in small estates, and 
lower as the estates increase in magnitude. Whether we take the 
Scotch system, which is so often lauded as the best, or the present 
bankruptcy system in England, or former systems which have been 
tried, it is always some such result as we have stated that comes 
out.. ‘To take especially the point of the proportion of expenses to 
administration, we find that in Scotland, in 1877 and 1878, the 
total amount of estates recovered in bankruptcies closed was 
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1,298,0c0/., and as the preferential debts were 344,000/., what are 
called the assets in bankruptcy according to the English definition 
would be 954,000/., on which the costs of 293,000/. would come 
almost exactly to 30 per cent. We believe the real cost should be 
higher than this, as Mr. Chamberlain hinted in his speech, the 
Scotch plan of making up the statistics dissimulating the expenses ; 
but the proportion of 30 per cent. is good enough for practical 
purposes. In the Hnglish bankruptcy system according to the 
report of the controller of bankruptcy, the corresponding figures 
for bankruptcies closed in 1879, were, assets recovered 253,0001., 
expenses 95,778/., proportion of expenses to assets 37°90 per cent., 
which is superficially not so good as that of the Scotch system, but 
is really better, the average estate in Scotland for the above two 
years being about 1,500/., while in bankruptcy in England in 1879 
it was barely 2z50/. Similar, if not better, results were apparent, 
as we have said, in the old English bankruptcy systems, as will 
be seen on reference to the reports of the commissions of 1840 and 
1854. One official assignee, Mr. Edwards, with average assets of 
508/. only, worked at a cost of 365 per cent., and a commissioner, 
Mr. Fane, with estates averaging over 1,000/., worked at a cost of 
18 per cent. only, this last being a better result obviously than the 
Scotch system. And cases were adduced before the committee of 
1865, in which large estates were worked at a cost of 10 per cent. 
The important point to keep in mind in these matters, as the 
controller in bankruptcy is constantly noticing, is the size of the 
estate; for on this mainly, and not on the difference of systems, 
the proportion of expenses depends. The point is most material 
as qualifying any hopes which may be entertained as to the 
effect of bankruptcy legislation in diminishing expenses, increasing 
dividends, and so making creditors more contented. No such 
effects on the average can be expected.. Looking at the preceding 
table of liabilities and assets, it will be seen that the average 
dividend represented by the present proportion of effective assets 
to liabilities is only 4s. per pound, or rather less. Suppose the 
average proportion of expenses to be diminished from 30 to 20 
per cent., which would be a great and unhoped for improvement, 
this would increase the effective assets by to per cent., in other 
words, would raise the average dividend from 4s. to 4s. 5d., per 
pound. To put the matter even more strongly, suppose that on 
large estates where the proportion of expenses is now as low as 
10 per cent., good legislation and administration reduced them one- 
fourth, or from 10 to 74 per cent., the increase of the effective 
assets would only be 23 per cent., and an average dividend of even 
10s. would only become 10s. 3d. These are obviously not results 
about which creditors are likely to grow enthusiastic. Directly 
then, we should say any bankruptcy legislation however good, will 
be disappointing. Creditors in particular cases will have no 
palpable gain from it. The real benefits of a good bankruptcy law 
in this respect, as well as generally, will be mainly indirect in the 
inducement to debtors to stop payment while they have a fair 
proportion of assets in hand, and not in any visible and great 
reduction of costs as compared with what is now expended when 
bankruptcy actually occurs. 
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“Thus, while it is expedient and necessary to improve bank- 
ruptcy administration, as well as the whole bankruptcy law, the 
exact benefits to be produced are hardly of the kind which are 
popularly anticipated. We trust what we have written will 
contribute to the formation of a sounder opinion on the subject, and 
facilitate the proper working of a Bankruptcy Act when it is 
passed as well as its passage through Parliament. There has 
been much failure in past times, just because little was known as 
to the exact measure of the evils to be dealt with, and of the 
improvement to be reasonably expected. Now there can be no 
excuse for unreasonable hopes beforehand, or unreasonable dis- 
appointment afterwards.” 





V.—Price of Best Coal in Port of London, 1832-80. 


THE following return, moved for by Mr. John Talbot, is No. 225 
of Reports and Daten issued to the House of Commons in the 
Session of 1881 :— 


Return “showing the Annual Average Price (exclusive of City or other 
Dues) of the Best Coals at the Ship’s side in the Port of London, at per 
Chaldron, from 1820 to 1832, and at per Ton from 1832 to 1880.” 





Per 














Year. Year. Per Ton. Year. Per Ton. Year. Per Ton. 
Chaldron. 

Ss. (ds Ss... Sand, Se 

TNR Oe eed 5 1832-224 520 10' -[ 1849 25) °1645"97. 11860. ioe 

Lik ie Pee 33 ite? 9 ee) 50 ve 16 - GT elton So 

B49 ts SL ee ee, 68 7 

EA RAS I ee 35, cr Oun So 152) 234 Cg ee & 169 Oi ra, 3 
93 ‘OO wale 2 AO. Deh olde Onuak scopes ge 

; 35 9 Divide ait A ae de 10%. | O07 ae 

"24 34 6 ER? Dah ts BS ...] 20 10 71 tO ee 

; 2232 lied bee oS ol i) Oe] MI FLO "TD Le wie 

25 | 933,10 AOS AT aah G OTS eh) ee | 3 3 

20 eee 3 Oe 2 ALS A ez RE OBR 19a 4. wari 255 te 
PAD nice a9: 3s 15 ae Me ee . 4 

PH Deel ie oi bgt 8 149 ; : FO Ae aaare 

(seco camel 604...) 39 "76 

rs ire be tye: AA...) 21 9 ‘Glee Tonos pve ae oes 

atoms re yh 245%...) a-ha a] MaBo etd Well OM ee Chee a8 ia 

b PAGINA T6916 ‘637 2i 19 18..2-| Sib ene 

BQ ees a9 sae FAT ele OT G jeg 64...) Ig - 19 4s.) 1 Oama 

"31 216 end, CAS Poa iL aed (Och ead ae Ouaeet 80 hued FAG Es 

J. B. Scort, 


Deputy Clerk and Registrar of Coal Market. 
Coal Market Registrar’s Office, 
Coal Exchange, 5th May, 1881. 


Vi—Census of Congregations of the City Churches and Chapels. 


Tue following is taken from the St. James’s Gazette of 13th 
June, 1881 :— 


“ In another page we print a census table of a rather remark- | 
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able character, which will not be found in any official return. It 
was taken on Sunday, Ist of May, and it shows how many people 
attended service in all the city churches, the number of persons 
each church can accommodate, how the various congregations 
were made up, the cost of ministration, so far as the income of the 
clergy goes, with some other detailed information of an interesting 
and surprising character. From this table it will be seen that on 
this lst May, deducting officials and their families, choristers, 
school children, and so forth, there was in one church a genuine 
congregation of 10 persons; in another of 9; in another of 8; in 
another of 4; in another of 2. Further, it will be seen that of 57 
city churches only 11 had a congregation (with the above-men- 
tioned deductions) of over 100 persons, and that in more than half 
the churches there were not 50 of such worshippers. Next, it may 
be noted, there were 706 choristers to sing to a total congregation 
(always with the aforesaid deductions) of 3,853—a very large 
number of these choristers being hired; that the total income of 
the clergy who ministered to the total general congregation of 
3,853 was, according to one authority, more than 36,000l.; aecord- 
ing to another nearly 42,c00/. After looking at these and some 
other interesting figures, attention should be given to the returns 
of attendance at the Nonconformist chapels on the same day, from 
which it appears that the total general congregation in 15 chapels 
nearly equalled the congregations in the 57 churches. 

‘With such figures as the above before them, it is not sur- 
prising that many good churchmen are discontented. They reflect 
upon the fact that year by year the resident population of the city 
diminishes (the last census shows that it has fallen in ten years 
from 76,000 to 53,000—round numbers), they see new populations 
crowding the suburbs, where sufficient church accommodation can 
only be supplied by constant demands on their pockets, and they 
grumble at the maintenance of these costly empty churches—three 
or four of them in an area of a few hundred square yards. And 
nobody can wonder atit. Of course we know that it is very difficult 
to face the demand for abolishing them in any considerable measure. 
For one thing, most of these churches are fine fabrics—some of 
them very beautiful; and it is not in human nature (with any sen- 
timent in it or any feeling for art) to contemplate their demoli- 
tion with complacency. It is sometimes asked too, whenever the 
question is raised, whether we are quite sure that the population 
will never return to London; but that contingency need not be 
regarded much, for though many churches have already been taken 
down of late, more remain than would be needed to accommodate 
five times the present population, which meanwhile is not iereasing 
but the contrary. The main difficulty is as to the maintenance or 
destruction of the churches as works of art and as landmarks of 
history, and no doubt it is a formidable one. Nevertheless, no 
sensible man can look at the table we print to-day without wonder- 
ing whether some at least of these edifices might not be spared, 
and their ministrants and their incomes elsewhere employed. 
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Census of Congregations of all the City (London) Churches and) 
Income. 
Capacity, | | 
as per 
Church. Clergy. Fer Per Orauewel 
Cleres Clergy ee 
Directory. List. 
£ £ 

Sr. Pavut’s CATHEDRAL.......0..cccssceeee _ — oe 3,600 

rem TEMPLE CHURCH... ct. skcecdonetke — — — 600 

Allhallows, Great Tower Street. ........ CL MOWMAs Sn etree: 2,000 956 500 

a the Great, Thames Street.| J. R. Stock we 560 458 400 
- Lombard Street 1.45%... Of Mackenzie! y..1ibwe Mia). 675 595 510 
ie Mondor, Vy mel oh oxo scddene ODMR Y ps Sheth Sieg taceneota cede 1,700 1,700 150 

Christ Church, Newgate Street. ........ Matai bbe ch att Soc BM etc, 475 476 2,000 

Holy Trinity, Gough Square ............ IW Us GLLOAbOU. ccetastaracncaaes 350 350 goo 

Meares HO MADEL 2.)...is.00ss ste sbecsee-revcveas AV OV BOY cotter ea vacee ti? 

St. Alban; Wood Street .............0000. HS) Cummings. 2a. 0k 680 680 350 
», Alphage, London Wall ................. Hu Wi Basin cde sees 925 850 200 
PARA OTC Wy rhd Ol DOFV.. adevtemephotwar: iS a it. See goo 950 1,400 
be Stim DAeEY. ARC Does Ns Bishop HOW, s.£.csnob-do te. 4 2,400 2,400 500 
, » Doctors’ Commons ........ AG Nhs MOLAR ter we smecteate rain: 329 246 1,000 
» Annand St. Agnes, St. Ann’s Lane] J. V. Povah ........... eee 500 500 350 
,, Augustine, Old Change ................ W. H. Milman... 642 642 500 
», Bartholomew, Moor Lane ............ Wi Dentomi irises 450 330 600 
co a ‘Weat Smithfield 5.. Webs PAD bigs fk. teucanimsae adeeate mn 850 680 553 
x me the Wess 4: eee. Wer MOgtle i001 oe gee) tila, i 13 150 
enes, eas WY WATE | .ts.:6..ca0csnetes Bie OMCHE. cease rican ee 300 — 400 
PRES OUOLTDIN, PALE ALO.6.,..00n5s1a, noe sec awe JM Robertont ccc PP goo 300 goo 
iS % Aldersgate Street............ S. Flood Jones...........c008 370 393 800 
a He Bishopsgate ,,  ......... oY Wy Rogenat yi:.teneaene. 1,200 1,650 850 
bride, Hlest Street rey sssse-uctccterces Os Marahallis. tease ncceat 500 460 1,300 
», Clement, Clement’s Lane ........... Wile SVAN Bs ae, ste tee 350 290 176 
om unstan in the Mast .):....4.4./40.. Joba OBS ieee aoe eare ene 550 560 700 
= = MEAL ee etait Ve arti Pe ee ee 496 490 550 
»5, Edmund, Lombard Street. ........ .. B.. Gy LEE, SE: 350 306 200 
» Ethelburga, Bishopsgate................ dj. Mi-Redwell gaccii. 3a 1,050 | 1,065 250 
» George, Botolph Lane................,... AM Mic@ol iia sae anda tae:: 380 350 2.00 
p> Uriles, Gripplogatow. 260.5... ces g.c0e: P..P. Galbort. sec. ayaa 1,000 1,580 506 
», Helen, Bishopsgate ...0...0.....:..0.0.08 5 up By ae ake 68 a8 et al 08 i 2h0 375 750 
sp oaiies, Grarlickhtine” .trtst.acs: Gr Gare: eer, nate were FBR 580 800 
, Katherine, Fenchurch Street........ W. H. Dickinson. .0.5..65.04:. 1,500 1,500 240 
- a Leadenhall ,,  ........ W. M. Whittemore............ 583 380 500 
3 Lawrence, Old. Jewry: .....-2/.e0+-sces se: M.S. A. Walrond ..........0 680 680 400 
», Magnus, Lower Thames Street ..... A.J. M’Caul  ........ 580 689 600 
7 Margaret, Doth bury” icct-. cesses HW. Brooks os nee 968 950 800 
By is Rood ianern the od Lae TT SITS 2 Sache ect ae: 830 214 450 
» Martin, Ludgate Hill .........00.00... J AL AW litel sh Mie & i 2,66 266 75° 
,, Mary, Abchurch Lane. ......:......... R.B. Gibson gyt-piatekin 584 206 200 
Fas te pe CPLR VEN eect ed Liebe Welitec! cet tea aoe 800 800 600 
RR AVES ig oS © WAV ar yam 2 As TvOWOR:. Mace edits gered 400 413 400 
MBL ALY “LOSDOW ©, cteeceatean. crores Rarcraereas OVE cal h) VEIRO parvo aaa 5 Geen eee 1,000 458 400 
», Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street | R. 8. Bower... 316 316 400 
oP BO ee Co Tie AAD OA Sa RE 

* Paid or partly paid for their services. 
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Chapels. Taken on the Morning of Sunday, 1st May, 1881. 





Analysis of Congregation, exclusive of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Temple Church, 



































Parochial Total 
ee eatin as ioe Officials Ws ng ; exclusive of OMenit ana uietg Faumied 
per : Ri Chew (Ghoristers’ for sc 1001 and Poor attending for Relief. 
| Census 1871. | ‘Service. ie Heanor Children. 
Money. Men. Women. } Children. | Total. 
_— I 9950 —_—- —_— — a | ees ae as cae 
= 6 RB — ee — nS 5s ars sce aay! 
1,065 57 8 9* — — 15 14 11 40 
256 110 9 10 —_ 24 33 29 5 67 
815 89 11 14* 5 be wy 1G 23 4 43 
805 . 67 5 37 — oe 6 12 vi 23, 
1,941 174 17 16 — 80 20 24 sy 61 
2,741 118 7 13* — — 16 32 50 98 
; Closed | for repairs 
394 84 6 20 — ~~ Le 29 12 58 
274 45 12 8% 1 13 6 4 1 let 
3,818 607 . 26 24m 25 g2 56 352 32 440 
580 145 7 24 — IO 29 A 33 104 
1,732 . 192 10 — 5 80 32 43 22 97 
356 123 9 — — 83 4, 16 be gr 
716 74. rs 18* — 9 10 24. 6 40 
2,637 a 6 13 — — 8 20 6 34. 
3,114 78 6 — 6 23 7 4 29 43 
747 83 10 8* ~— — 24, 29 12 66 
-- 31 5 8 — —- 9 9 — 18} 
8,433 427f 22 20 10 2.23 4.6 71 3d 152 
3,012 254 10 oae 40 31 30 47 34 111 
6,107 269 17 28* -- 65 105 54 224 
5,060 181 24, —. ~= 30 40 48 39 127 
323 Ez4 z 23* 2 1g 24 32 18 74 
moo < |, eo) 8 via 9 4 i é — 4 
2,316 143 27 13 30 — 16 oa 6 m3 
297 79 8 18* 4 9 12 15 13 40 
315 74. 5 17 — — 26 20 6 52 
316 48 6 — = 12 3 3 24: 30 
6,257 410 24, 28* 20 212 45 51 30 126 
541 48 9 13* 6 — 21 20 g 50 
581 102 6 15 18 30 8 15 10 33 
317 36 /s 10 — 6 4, 4 2 13 
2,038 187 15 20 18 80 13 25 16 kA 
298 229 10 34 — — 65 8y dL 185 
649 103 +) — — 14 40 25 19 84 
® 316 Closed | for repairs 
229 62 4 16* — — 21 17 4 42 
730 17 5 _ —— — 4 4 4 12 
322 65 8 1% = 11 9 14 5 28 
* 437 141 ) 20 — — 51 38 23 Li 
616 49 13 T6* = -- 6 6 8 20 
369 45 7 — = = 12 16 10 38 
} 1,250 8c 11 — rp 29 20 11 9 40 
——— 








+ Welsh service. t Taken 15th May. 
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Census of Congregations of all the City (London) Churches and 

















Income. 
Capacity, 
as per 
Church. Clergy. Per Per Orden 
Clergy Clres Map 
Directory. List. 
£ £& 

St. Mary, Aldermanbury ..................... Ci Ce Collins sss .).e-. onc. 250 250 300 
ig WME OOMIODIN el spccrytecacutccgetaamese Prebendary Irons. ............ 800 438 650 
» Matthew, Friday Street ................ Wo 8 Slt psOll eee Mort se: 390 254 250 
ps lichsel, Basinghall” 7 |c....-... J. DM Caule one weaker: 250 250 300 
peeichnel SCorn bill! 6: Geiescsecsecgeeoert WiSHante sas: ne bec a eee 950 793 500 
* 43 FOOSE PLL, s, Gnnctgeenee De Darling yi. tecisatceoss 268 242 200 
Be 4h VY OOG DELOEL...dc-cc cee “Vistar oro once era Sos ga ren ee 255 260 4.00 
Br oiidred= bread. 4h) fs. fen ee OPS Vincent) (c.f eer 280 287 — 
pe Nicholas, Cole Abbey ...4...:..00cts05-. HL, Stebbins goose atecgsreee: hie 680 360 
Pe Olaves Harb. Sbreebr)......m.-.s.cpetsse: AS POvalt voice Pace eee 2,100 2,050 2G 
7 er OWE Oli. an rig teehee te BORDER urns. coke ae merece goo Tas 400 
mire Ler, (COTM OU tccciarsoseorweete wstees R. Whittington - ............... 430 250 520° 
‘ Per Old Broad Sireeth...)..to:..3 Jc Te COwarl crsbane ee 800 800 650 
pascpuichre,Snowhill oJ... pel eal Dene) ACK BOTS cocerecae ts thacee cee 550 550 2,000 
», Stephen, Coleman Street _........... Save LE Matte t Movida cum, 770 560 500 
‘, , AV al prog tc0...dosrttee WMV 1nd eso eeo ieee: 627 332 400 
» Swithin, Swithin’s Lane ................ Re GE sin Pence, ieee. eas, Saas 450 259 300 
» Vedast, Foster Lane ............2.00.... Churn Closed a .s8 .ssr.-e, 330 300 300 








41,814 | 36,385 32,455 






NONCONFORMIST CHAPELS. 








ROR LOM PS tay esis he les attnodeiniuanesigansade se Hf Dr Dee ier ecco eesstig — = 25300 
Pa puryrCDapel. py cha ces00. dee ere eer Mi A arborive nn 4s. dvene-s: — ai 2,CO0O 
sOubD EC lacesiOhapel isi. 51.32 cduyec saer-0e0 Sy: GOD WEY Sse 8 onde sacs = — 1,000 
MIG Tie Wel) OUR Wenn rer ee st CDA TICS OTA S ek, hace antes — — 1,000 
St. Mary, Moorfields ..<..............-c0s000- Canon Gilbert and others — <2 2,200 
PE BICOD SQUALO Giger ncsdnsso) 28 odsimossocer <2 Mr, Sivepei eo. — “e 650 
POUL ER LIGUG.S ossscahrstnacot sins tnsdean Bue¥o5 sue ied x MOORE hese ck Mantes. — — 800 
Velen Clrapel (stitute icgediena ss ye OTROS ee eas hice aecec — oes 450 
Wesleyan Preaching House............... ¥y POUGereen ake dees — Aes nr 
Bishopsgate Chapel .......:<gms--cessorene- PRR TE ehh MOA pn eee — — 800 
French Protestant Church. ............... py Da eats ee ee — — 240 
Dutch Reformed mY Sle | A. Van Scheltemer ............ -— — 100 
Friends’ Meeting House ...1)......02.....-. Various o9.2- ee ee Omae — — 3,000 
mioravian Chapel b kaysiecstestiesegsss-sts, Mir. J; pA Porber sack 2 _— — 750 
Welsh Baptist: Chapel) ...i.:42:..-.00-.-.- — — So 7H 
Hiaverdashers. Hall 1,2. iitin..baokes<, Closed 2.iseutmataetararys: — aa oa 
Synagogue (Hambro) Fenchurch ae 
ie ee Se ee te ie Malan Sane Iie \ ‘i oe ‘a ss 
Synagogue (Great), Aldgate................ -— — _ 1,000 
' Bevis Vi arks:. jo,.igecsseetins. — —- — 700 
Great St. Helens _........... — — cee §70 
A New Broad Street ............ - a i 470° 
—— — 17,270 














* Paid or partly paid for their services. 
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: Chapels. 


Parochial 


per 






| Population as} Present 


| Census 1871.| Service. 


Total 


at 














331 
137 
357 
254, 
208 
194 
99 
478 
606 
442 
418 
608 
3,701 
2,674 
179 
346 
295 





| 75,919+ 








42 
43 


6,731 


1,304 
865 
460 


446 












































+ By census just taken 52,839. 





Taken on the Morning of Sunday, 1st May, 1881—Contd. 


General Congregation, 






Analysis of Congregation, exclusive of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Temple Church. 


exclusive of Officials and their Families, 
and Poor attending for Reiief. 





Poor 
Aaa ree pees Rehool 
an ler 1oristers. or , 
Families. Byenhier Children. 
Money. Men. 
Closed | for repajirs 
‘f 10* — 10 9 
8 14 =a 16 28 
8 26 10 — 10 
12 20* 5 7 115 
6 s, — 12 5 
7 an a 2.2 4 
5 6 — — 8 
6 _- 8 — 1 
12 II 5 17, 
6 _— 2 8 9 
16 — 3 22 21 
5 10* — 46 12 
18 24 ar 46 41 
10 — —- 40 32 
7 — —— —— 15 
10 I4 — a fi 
Closed 
571 406 22:7 1,374 L227 
25 24 == ae 714 
9 40 ae 300 189 
8 8 — —- 183 
12 8 —- — 181 
10 50 — — 157 
10 iy — — 75 
5 = = 35 24, 
2 — — 89 
4, 10 — — 32 
12 — — 20 20 
8 — — — 38 
5 —- — — 16 
— ae = — 26 
4 —- — -= al 
, -- —- — 16 
115 157 —- 355 1,771 








Women. 

















Children. 


rele | | S| ae 











Total. 


38 
73 
13 
216 
8 
Ke) 


7 
2 


81 
20 
79 
41 
ie 
97 
35 
19 
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ok 
VII.—Statistics of the Newspaper and Periodical Press. ‘ : 
et 
Tue following particulars are taken from May’s British and o 
Trish Press Guide for 1881 :— : 
“The following statistics represent the present condition of the ‘A 
Newspaper and Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland :— im 
Ke 
“ Newspapers. 4 
““There are now 2,076 newspapers issued in the United : 
Kingdom, distributed as follows :— a 
4 
UV CET 0 OTIS cs aai.6. cores ts can Soancar te tree sree tremor one ty aoare 549 : 
A SISA PE AG Merino pRBMORR, MRSC NAPIER Cert cept dati Ae 1,098 t 
WY BLES oss sp teotsnsvrentncteMekanaceneattae aPencnaaeaiememe anes 65 a 
Scotland ke i..c.destescrette de teense rae eee 183 2S 
Breland 2k cen nwelinsccces ti tey ace aaron conch eeseteeaeger 163 
British sles: 0s) cms spgess othe eee eae taan oe ae cabiovagsoas 18 
“The accompanying table will show the periods of their 4 
publication :— 4 
E 
Number of Newspapers Published in iy 
When Published. : is Total. 
‘potis | land. | Wales. | Gama, | Eland.) hes 
Daily, WAOTNING jets oes,.cndeese scene 14 45 3 12 13 1 
We OVOUILS a lessctestevv bio ck 14 48 I 10 5 — 
Five times a-week ................ 2 10); — — — — 
Three Pre Meda ies eaeat sic see 4 9 — 1 8 3 
ID WIGE DB WEEK seiesiescscsetarsserees II 70 eB. 12 23 5 
— Monday ...........-sreressserssesensese 9 9 1 —— — — 
PUT CRUL AN Meatcsernses ties sar yaistaaee ate 9 38 3 8 Z 1 
WCU OBES Y Ho eekcgeiscengesctsnsiin 36 60 5 23 3 2 
AMA e Ch a tbre i oep ones 39 73 9 13 Io — 
UYU Y Betscsts es areetensvapcearvness seas 139 323 | 24 26 14 2 
Satay 5 creshatertniteec se cpticssnb oe 119 390 | 16 71 79 4, 
SS EINACLA EM Wrcta tra tase eieres caessintt +e) — — — — — 
Twice a-MOnth | .iissneehsaoisece 12 — — pee 1 * 
Portis thy arr pab recto 14 1; — 1 — — 
Mowat by pie amet aataaseelt ssh 104 Log) 5 5 — 
Cyaarterly pct nean tenes y 2 in ae _ aan = 
Irregular and miscellaneous 8 "i 1 1 — — 
otal retreated: ad 549 |1,098 | 65 | 183 163 18 | 2,676 








* Although there are ten journals recognised as Sunday newspapers (all 
published in the metropolis), as a fact there are but two—the Observer and the» 
Sunday Figaro—published on Sunday alone, the others issuing editions on pre- 
ceding or following days also. 





“‘ Noticeable features in the above list are the favour with which 
the last two or three days of the week are regarded as days of 
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publication, and the large number of monthly newspapers issued in 
London—the increasing number of trade journals accounting in a 
great measure for the latter. 

“The political bias of the Newspaper Press is exemplified 
below :— 





Number of Newspapers Published in 















































Principles. i SG Total. 
Metro- qug- : Scot- vr ‘iti 
oli ian Wales. fend.) |pteane: feat 
PELE, Scotts ats Feet etree 61 396 | 29 or 51 6 594. 
Conservative ..........sssereeeees 30 257 | 10 25 44 3 369 
Liberal Conservative ............ a 30 5 6 14 4A 66 
Independent or neutral........ 451 455 | 21 61 54 5 | 1,047 
Motal wines. sag |1,098| 65 | 183 | 163 | 18 | 2,096 











‘Of the whole number of newspapers (2,076) published in the 
United Kingdom, there are 54 which may be classed as religious, 
and representing the Church of England, Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
Baptist, Wesleyan, Society of Friends, Presbyterian, New Jerusalem 
Church, Unitarian, and other denominations. . 

“There are 132 newspapers regularly illustrated, and 11 
occasionally illustrated; one contains coloured illustrations, and 
one is illustrated by means of photography. 

‘“‘Six newspapers appear in the French language, including 
three published in the Channel Islands, three in German, one in 
Italian, and one in English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish; 
eleven are printed in Welsh, and one partly in Gaelic. 

“The following classification exhibits the number of newspapers 
published at certain stated prices :— 
































Number of Newspapers Published in 
Publishing Price. 3. Total. 
Meto-| Boe | wate, | £608 | retana.| Ht 

MAHAL DODGY 42 sheicessascinonesverssves 14 86 2 29 5 ai 137 
BOO ONIN Ya) fe. ieed coven n cosceesens 187 | 750 41 | 122 54 4 17,161 
Three halfpence...........:..0<.: 3 68 4 4 2 6 87 
MA GDON COVE cctv eapcava: 6A GLO 15 14 48 3 259 
Twopence-halfpenny ............ 2 2 = 1 I a 6 
BEDI COD OLCO sccsstcecsstensesonsaasecdse 51 21 I 4 32 — 109 
Threepence-halfpenny ........ I 2 I 2 y) — 8 
PUP CNC Geeta eied eos hureahateansa: 39 3 = — 10 _ Ba 
MaVODON CO 7c ated take 17 — a “2 2 oe 19 
Pg Veh ee Me, Bek Oe A on 97 4 — 1 I = 103 
BIO VENPONCE s.cuscsassrenernoocsensnat-> 3 1 ee — ae 4 
AP UEPOTICO ...cisousens seh saenn rites 3 — — — — — 3 
PERE DENIC 5-.cycalMilenyender ts I — — — I — 2 
Mae NUNS ia fo ivaroseacdh dene 18 1 — _— — aoe 19 
Ps and sixpence...., 2 _ —_ — — a 2 

Percy stUllingds sci asvaeedssssencane 5 — — — — — 5 
OEE BORER ee oh ve Sern — 7 — - 3 y 12 
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“ Of the remaining newspapers, many are published at an annual 
rate of subscription, varying from one shilling to six pounds ; some are 
issued at two separate prices, usually in consideration of the addition 
of supplementary pages; others are published upon different days 
at distinct prices, and in several cases the price varies according to 
circumstances peculiar to the journals themselves. The marked 
predominance of the penny journals, the popularity of the prices 
twopence, threepence, and sixpence, and the excess of high-priced 
newspapers in Ireland compared with Scotland and Wales, are 
worthy of remark. 

“The accompanying statement represents the number of pro- 
vincial towns in which one or more newspapers are published :— 





‘ Number of. Towns in 
Number of 




















Total. 
pe ea Ke eateries: Nngland, Wales. Scotland. Ireland. | British Isles. 
(Orie MEG, 2 SEES 215 12 42 24 — 293 
OLRM Cea ia. et, . Leases: 128 10 21 21 — 180 
Al sheete le Senet MER Ane 60 2 9 6 — 77 
PE OAY oer nik nach tieo's 24 2 5 3 I 35 
LE i ge ae Mala i Bane 16 — I 2 — 19 
‘ch 8. a SAC epee ennned at iz 2 I oe I 16 
Deven (4). koa 8 if I — — 10 
Miehtccncstsad Gai & 3 — — 4. I 5 
PNG coetetntnarassneatucas 3 — — u _ 4 
{UST 7 pee oe eeetcess I —- — — — li 
ML ECET, Cisnclsorisrateces I — ~- — —- 1 
Twenty-one ............ aes ae I ae == Ik 
Twenty-five. ....0....:. I — — — —_ 1 
Thirty-two. .......... — a _ 1 a 1 











“Since the last edition the following have been included in the 
list of towns in which newspapers are now published :— 

“ Hngland.—Ambleside, Bexley Heath, Bromyard, Chertsey, 
Coalville, Harlestown, Fenny Stratford, Grange-over-Sands, Gras- 
mere, Leominster, Stoke-upon-Trent, Uppingham, Windermere, 
Wokingham, Wotton-under-Hdge. 

“¢ Wales.—W elshpool. 

“ Scotlund.—Dunse, Forfar, Tillycoultry. . | 

‘The following towns have ceased to appear in the list :— 

“ Hngland.—Barton-on-Humber, Calne, Fairford, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Prescot, Stretford, Winsford. 

“‘ Wales.— Bala, Neath. 

“ Scotland.—Grangemouth. 

“The following table compares, as far as could be ascertained, 


the length of time during which existing newspapers have been 


uninterruptedly issued :— 
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Number of Newspapers in 






































When Established. ie i sa Total. 
polis. | land, | Wales. Tana, [2eland. | ae 
Before the year 1700............ (a) 2 |(6) 2) — |(e) 1} — — 5 
1700 to 1799 inclusive ........ (d) 12 \(e) 49 | — |(f)5 | (9)8 (A) 1 ae 
Bee) FISIO, yet es iia 6 Fl PE 
“5 6 Pies Rae 207-41 ee 2 12; — 5 es! 3 24 
2 ee Reid A tances 9 18 I 4, EY 2 45 
calf 0 Sn: ae aes 23 47 2 9 17 1 99, 
oe 53 SO Pa re 41 32 2 23 19 2. Weis 
‘Bd, + 60 pel ee Wel 12he for is 39 31 8 sjuaae 
aa 70 Oe a es 110 | 241 16 33 24. 4 | 428 
ers Leen Bee an 196«| 5809-1 | 20 43 37 2 | 606 
“CES ENO Sr aes, Oe 57 74 3 12 Io | — | 156 


(a) London Gazette, 1665; Course of the Exchange, 1697. 

(6) Berrow’s Worcester Journal, 1690; Stamford Mercury, 1695. 

(c) Edinburgh Gazette, 1690. 

(d) Lloyd’s List, 1726; Public Ledger, 1759; Press and St. James’s 
Chronicle, 1763; Morning Post, 1772; Racing Calendar, 1772; Perry’s 
Bankrupt Weekly Gazette, 1776; Prince's Price Current, 1782; County 


Chronicle, 1787 ; Times, 1788; Observer, 1791; Morning Advertiser, 1794; 


and Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 1796. 

(e) Nottingham Journal, 1710 ; Newcastle Courant, 1711; Hereford Journal, 
1713; Kentish Gazette, 1717; Leeds Mercury, 1718; Northampton Mercury, 
1720; Norwich Mercury, 1720; Gloucester Journal, 1722; Reading Merewry, 
1723 ; Ipswich Journal, 1725 ; Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 1729 ; Chester 
Courant, 1730; Derby Mercury, 1732 ; Bristol Times, 1735 ; Western Gazette, 
1736; Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, 1741; Coventry Standard, 1741; Keene’s 
Bath Journal, 1742; Cambridge Chronicle, 1744; Sussex Advertiser, 1745 ; 
Leicester Journal, 1753; Jackson's Oxford Journal, 1753; Yorkshire Post, 
1754; Bath Chronicle, 1757; Norfolk Chronicle, 1761; Trewman’s Exeter 
Filying Post, 1763; Chelmsford Chronicle, 1764; Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
1764; Sherborne Journal, 1764 ; Kentish Chronicle, 1768 ; Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette, 1772; Hampshire Chronicle, 1772; Shrewsbury Chronicle, 1772; 
Chester Chronicle, 1773 ; Cumberland Pacquet, 1774; Bury and Norwich Post, 
1782 ; Doncaster Gazette, 1786; Maidstone and Kentish Journal, 1786; Hull 
Packet, 1787 ; Wolverhampton Chronicle, 1789 ; Bristol Mercury, 1790; York 
Herald, 1790; Bath Herald, 1792; Kent Herald, 1792; Eddowes’s Shrewsbury 


Journal, 1794; Worcester Herald, 1794; Staffordshire Advertiser, 1795 ; 


Carlisle Journal, 1798 ; Hampshire Telegraph, 1799. 

(f) Edinburgh Courant, 1705; Aberdeen Journal, 1748; Glasgow Herald, 
1782 ; Kelso Mail, 1797 ; Leith Commercial List, 1798. 

(9g) Dublin Gazette, 1711; Freeman’s Journal, 1763; Limerick Chronicle, 
1766; Kilkenny Journal, 1767; Derry Journal, 1772; Kerry Evening Post, 
1774; Clare Journal, 1776; and Belfast News Letter, 1737. 

(h) Gazette de Guernsey, 1791. 





** Periodical Publications. 
‘The periodical publications (including magazines, reviews, &c.) 
issued in the United Kingdom number 921 examples, localised in 
the following manner :— 


i atin eheoe, ting itgs das seat dais guests deel ts ons cn 696 
RIG NG he ho. Move th coe cei a getoiee -- sPrdiopestends 132 
WY alee aria lek teh, COR vasetigss 24 
CHE SAF Demir at 0) 60 1 i he oe ee 44 vel 
Bayt he. Sai UNE LL! i Ae esto eee eee 24 
EePHOHGH UL ALO. Mech av ANS ee ented bani ge do eckadee 1 
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‘‘They are issued at varying intervals, as exemplified by the 
annexed table, in which the monthly form of publication will be 
seen to predominate very considerably :— 





Number of Periodicals Published in 







































































When Published. vn A s ae Total. 
Metro- ng- sot- i 

polis. | land. | Wales. | jana, |4reland-| ‘qehes, 
LPR De tens teres rent rs sonpehacense te 2 1 — — 2 Lae 6 
Three times a-week. ............ — — —_ 1 — — I 
SWGORL YE otto ncvabr Notes ageane, 2283: 61 14 I 6 4 — 86 
PGEEEMO DULY. 2. -ertetek beets 8 2 — — — — 10 
DE ott Tay aN i. coon cP aac snakes 464 92 22 33 15 150] 629 
Bi-monthly 00) ieosercsnecareree 4 — — 1 — — 8 
QUATUOTIY: OTL nite cennsnndenitetes. 108 13 I 2 3 — | 127 
Talis y Carl Vg arose cc 8oh conan: 9 _ —_ — — —_ 9 
Irregular and various ........ 36 10 Ss 1 — — 47 
Lotal (i ccsccas once: 696 | 132 | 24 44 24, 1 | 921 

‘Some of the prevailing prices are classified hereunder :— 
Number of Periodicals Published in 
Publishing Price. 1 - : tee Total. 
etro- ing. Scot- f iti 

polis. ca ye land. Treland. ied 
Pali penmy ict: ihn.asrins cevegie iste: 42 9 I 8 — ae 60 
CONE DONIY Mvesviaihy.o Hondeas andy on 214 53 8 20 10 — | 305 
Three-halfpence ................00. 8 3 = — — — II 
HOD OTIC i mepin ces te nceoeehucvantss. 64004, 518 8 — 5 — 95 
DP DTPOS PENCE | hscesaey tbs tcaesnoys ote 37 5 I 1 2 1 47 
BESOUIPTOHHOO) cunt 05, 0 9s en 08d yl 6 4 1 — — 32 
DIXDENCO AL Gas d ld .nebnenesti a3 89 9 2 5 a — 107 
One shilling Fi ci.. capisha ie: Me t63 4 — iL = — 68 
: and sixpence....} 21 — I 1 — —_ 23 
wo shillines trasscertdy levine 14 1 — 2 _— — 17 
"9 and sixpence..| 25 3 se _ — a 28 
Three shillings 5 alt EO _ — — — — 9 
Four 5 i a es eee 2 — — — — — 7 
Five Pe dua Mee rede Geet fis od 8 — — _ — —_ 8 
Six pk wens erect IO a _— -— —- — 10 
Gratisie yg hfe ts 8 12 — —_— —_ —_ 20 





“There are also periodicals issued at twopence-halfpenny, five- 
pence, sevenpence, eightpence, eightpence-halfpenny, ninepence, 
tenpence, one shilling and a penny, one shilling and twopence, one 
shilling and threepence, three shillings, four shillings and sixpence, 


five shillings and sixpence, seven shillings and sixpence, ten 


shillings and sixpence, and fifteen shillings, and at subscription 
rates varying from one shilling to five guineas per annum. 

‘‘The undermentioned periodicals, first established in the pre- 
vious century, are still published :— 

“Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731; Gospel Magazine, 1766 ; Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine, 1778; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 1786; Evan- 
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‘gelical Magazine, 1793; Methodist New Connexion Magazine, 1797 ; 


Philosophical Magazine, 1798. 

“Of the 921 periodicals above mentioned, as many as 400 have 
a religious tendency. They represent every shade of opinion, and 
are thus distributed :— 


WE CLTOPOMS Serr dc Reece nett ceteeasce, 7 315 
Hingland.g | pep. scteen. ctnngete. ene aA Ok aoe 31 
Wales Me Rocserth cee tose setatas.., cine Ari Ws 19 > 400 
Sootlamelses pre pear. etek ore i nia 26 

PE rate (tee stan Lom hd Cog Re eel Meat 1 PRM 9 


“Under the heading Religious, in the Dictionary of Representa- 
tive Organs, these publications are classified according to their 
respective denominations or special objects. 

‘‘ There are issued several periodicals in the Welsh and French 
languages, and others are partly printed in Gaelic and the Lanca- 
shire dialect. 

‘‘The number of illustrated publications, both newspapers and 
periodicals, increases in a marked degree each year, and the 
extending introduction of illustrations produced by photographie, 
chromolithographic, and other modern processes affords gratifying 
evidence alike of improving taste and corresponding progress in the 
methods of production. — 

* Out of 353 illustrated periodicals, twenty-six contain coloured 
plates, and seven are illustrated by photography—twenty-five are 
only occasionally illustrated. 

‘No less than ninety-one periodicals are devoted to the juvenile 
portion of the community, nearly every one containing illustrations. 

‘‘The number of trade organs is continually increasing, there 
being now 126 publications issued in connection with specific 
trades. Among the newly issued examples may be mentioned the 
Anglo-American Grocer, Cabinet Maker, Chemists’ Journal, House 
Decorator, Oil and Colourman’s Journal, and the Stationery Trades 
Journal. 

“Thirteen representative journals are identified with the 
‘Labour Question,’ and appeal solely to the industrial classes for 
support. 

“The advancement and employment of women is advocated by 
seven special publications, while fashions for ladies and children 
form the principal contents of thirty-five others. 

“The establishment in provincial towns during the last few 
years of periodicals devoted to the humorous criticism of local topics 
and personages is a noticeable fact. Among the more recently 
published are the Gridiron, Birmingham; Lancashire Figaro, Man- 
chester; Wasp, Liverpool; and Zig-Zag, Bristol. 

“The spread of temperance principles is significantly exhibited 
in the high return of journals—sixty-two—issued by the Good 
Templars and other abstaining bodies. 

‘‘ As curiosities of periodical literature may be mentioned two 
magazines containing literary compositions by inmates of asylums 
for the insane. 

282 
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“Reference to the Dictionary of Representative Organs will 
furnish much interesting and curious information relative to the 
newspaper and periodical press, and the many interests of more or 
less importance it represents. 


“ Annual Guides, Directories, Sc. 


** In the Guide also will be found a list of annuals, directories, 
guides, almanacs, year books, and other works of reference, num- 
bering 357 examples; as well as particulars of twenty - nine 
Diocesan Church calendars.” 


VIII.—Statistics of Foreign Inbraries. 


Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of 15th 
November, 1880 :— 


‘From recent statistics it appears that the following are the 
number of libraries and volumes at present existing in the various 
Continental countries :— 








Libraries. Volumes, Per roo Inhabitants. 
Arms tEie | atts kstaaces dveentee: 577 5,475,798 26°8 
PAILS vaca vossiccssestvscecstons 500 4,598,000 12°5 
ALY a conceit cas 248 puis pialnvtesces 493 4,349,281 Ol Ong 
LHe BL SCTE menial trailed 398 2,640,450 II‘O 
DS AVETIA So ieey2scsthsiesnotenes “169 1,368,500 2674 
PRARSBIA eed iy Aionk., aha. 145 952,090 ics 
Bealowmm .i5,5).400-.. dsp Gea 105 609,110 10'4 





‘* Among the more prominent of the various libraries are the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, with 2,078,000 vols., and 86,000 
MSS.; the Royal Library at Munich, with 800,000 vols., and 
24,000 MSS.; of Berlin, with 700,000 vols., and 15,000 MSS.; of 
Dresden, with 500,000 vols.; of Vienna, with 420,000; of Copen- 
hagen, 410,000. Paris itself possesses some very large libraries 
apart from the Nationale, viz., that of the Arsenal, 180,000; Maza- 
rine Library, 150,000; the Institute, 80,000; the City of Paris 
Library, 52,000; while in the provinces are the hbraries of Amiens, 
42,000; Versailles, 41,000; Mans, 41,000; Montpelier, 40,500; 
Cambrai, 30,000; Toulouse, 30,000. 


TX.—Summary of the Census of all India, 1881. 


Tue following memorandum and two statements have been 
submitted to the Viceroy of India, showing the rough figures 
obtained at the recent census of all India. 


“ 
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“* Memorandum. 


“The tables appended to this memorandum deal with. the popu- 
lation as recently ascertained at the enumeration effected in the 
various British provinces, and in the independent and feudatory 
States of India on the 17th February, 1881. 


“2. This census may fairly claim to be the largest work of 
the kind, of which the record is available, undertaken in any 
country. 


“3. Practically speaking, a population numbering 252 millions 
was enumerated on one and the same day. 


“4, With the exception of the native States of Rajputana, for 
which as yet only the number of the people without distinction of 
sex has been given, the statements now printed show the number 
of males and females making up this large population. 


‘5. In the numerous cases where a previous census of any 
province or State has been made, the figures of the former enumera- 
tion are recorded side by side with the figures ascertained at the 
enumeration of 1881. Columns have been added giving in each 
instance the date of the census’ immediately preceding that of 
1881, and the percentage of increase or decrease of the popu- 
lation observable on a comparison of the figures of the two 
enumerations. : 


“6. Taking the statistics for those provinces and States where 
the present census is not the first, it will be observed that, in a 
population of 218 millions, there has been an apparent increase of 
12% millions or 6:2 per cent. on the population as enumerated in 
previous years. 


“7. The present is not the time for attempting to draw any 
conclusions as to the growth of the population evinced by these 
figures. That can be more appropriately discussed when the- 
provincial reports are submitted. In some cases, however, the 
increase is believed to be more apparent than real, and as an example 
of this I may note the central provinces, where a figure addition to 
the population, in a term of nine years, of one quarter is mainly 
accounted for by the inaccuracy in the figures of the preceding 
census. 


“8. It is satisfactory to note that where the recorded increase in 
the number of the people has been most conspicuous, as in British 
Burma, Assam, Berar, and Sindh, there was ample room for the 
population to expand. 


‘9, The only provinces or States which show a very perceptible 
decrease are Mysore (17 per cent. decrease) and Madras (2°4 per 
cent. decrease). These figures, I fear, give mournful evidence of 
the check to growth in numbers which famine and consequent 
disease have imposed on the population of these two countries. 


“WwW. C. PLOWDEN, 
“Census Commissioner for India. 


“Simla, 27th August, 1881. 
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Statement showing the Population by Sex of the several Provinces in India according to 


Census of 1881 and previous Census. 


5 6 7 


Population according to previous Census. 


1 2 3 4 


Population according to Census of 1881. 































































































Provinces. 
Both Sexes. Males. Females. Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
BSNS EMR hen OA a Setar oe 68,829,920 | 34,220,905*| 34,601,015*162,709,405 31,343,746 |31,365,65¢ 
LSSETATNIES 96 Ls epee fa ties 4,815,157 | 2,465,453 | 2,349,704 4,056,054 | 2,037,694 | 1,908,366 
NTIS Ga Scag ovectssoscasncsarat 30,839,181 | 15,242,122 | 15,597,059 ]31,597,872 15,874,235 |15,723,634 
BEROTADEVY “betes casersetecoseaent 13,978,488 | 7,164,824 | 6,813,664 $14,038,359 7,266,180 | 6,772,176 
, Native States... 6,941,631 | 3,575,471 | 3,366,160 | 6,786,855 3,542,950 | 3,243.9 
PARTUCLE) Shececasudeucon stare ania 2,404,934 | 1,811,006 1,093,928 | 2,192,415 | 1,216,208 976,207 
North-west provinces ..| 32,699,436 | 17,041,020 | 15,658,416 30,769,056 |16,406,833 |14,362,223 
RaMmporey se. ::cdcbo 8s 545,152 284,593 260,559 — — 74 | 
Native Garhwal........... 200,523 102,044 98,479 — — 
PROLEL LS soveeves 33,445,111 | 17,427,657 | 16,017,454 — —_— 
DUCA resi tercceaatrecsso tines 11,407,625 | 5,860,960 | 5,546,665 }11,219,675 5,822,218 | 5,397,45' 
Punjab— 
British territory........ 18,786,107] 10,189,727 | 8,596,380 17,611,498 | 9,595,434 | 8,016,064 
Native States ........... 3,853,282 | 2,106,359 | 15746,923 — — —_— 
Khyber troops. ........ 8,153 7,970 183 — — — 
Total .......-.| 22,647,542 | 12,804,056 | 10,343,486 — — —_— 
Central Provinces ....... 11,505,149 5,801,794 5,703,355 | 9,251,229 | 4,708,500 | 4,542, 
[Bea hh abo Aen ercerere 2,670,982 | 1,378,997 1,291,985 | 2,231,565 _- — 
British Burma. ............ 3,707,646 | 1,987,426 | 1,720,220 | 2,747,148 | 1,485,518 | 1,311, 
ITY COTO Mateos stor rpnese karan ars 4,186,399 | 2,086,292 | 2,100,107 | 5,055,412 2,535,924 | 2,519, 
WOOT SE Wee eee Meincarcanstege- 178,283 100,854: 77:429 168,312 94,454 738 
Ra | PULATIB, weet rte qsescor-s 11,005,512} No sex | details. — _ — 
A jimer se. Wik am itacatenss 453,075 243,904 209,171 426,268 233,368 19 2,90 
Central India ..............-. 9,200,881 | 4,848,753 | 4,352,128 — — — 
Baroda: pseu 2,154,469 1,123,311 1,031,158 | 2,000,225 | 1,057,640 942,58. 
Hyderabad tistcca tas, 9,167,789 | 4,568,993§} 4,448,796§ —— — —- | 
ATYAVADICOLO |... nsescascstpvees: 2,401,158 | 1,197,184 | 1,204,024 }| 2,308,891 | 1,148,689 1, 160,20. 
OCRID Ginter oat 600,278 301,415 298,863 601,114 302,373 298,741 
Grand Total ........ 262,541,210 {123,211,327 |118,166,371 — — — 


* Population details for Sikkim wanting. Excluding Naga Hills not censused. : 4 
+ Excluding population of the Lahoul, Spiti, and Hazara districts not censused. 
t Approximate. : 
§ Population details for Paegah districts wanting. 


Note.—The difference of 11,163,512 between the grand total of Cols. 3 and 4 and that of 
Col. 2 is accounted for by the absence of sex details for the whole of Rajputana, for the Paegah 
districts of Hyderabad, and for independent Sikkim. ; 


a  ———— 
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Comparative Statement of Populations according to Census of 1881 and 
previous Census. 










































































AL ee 
according t i ine j : 
aE hasiaias Population according to previous Census 
Province. 
Both Sexes. Both Sexes. of Z ers pee Cane 

RSTO AON i. Li. tetas nade 68,829,920 62,709,405 1871 | + 10 
JACEEN TL Tras RR RAR RE oe Pe eke 4,815,157 4,056,054 7? Ae eT 
Pt dA Sipe 5. f sass. ae 30,839,181 38,897,872 1s me ag 
SE TEOA Vitek ic scx eu itcale omental 13,978,488 14,038,359 1872 |— 0o%3 

native States........ 6,941,631 6,786,855 Ta le aaa 

‘4 otal hess 20,920,119 20,825,214 — + o%4 
Preece hi nsiak paca Sih: 2,404,934: 2,192,415 1872 | + 10 
North-western provinces 

(excluding Rampore 32,699,436 30,769,056 1872 | + 6 
and Native Garhwal) 

“TG LOL Bs et Ae ne 11,407,625 11,219,675 "68 | + 1°6 
pie ie (British territory 18,786,107 17,611,498 eee ree 
Central provinces............... 11,505,149 9,251,229 Ae aes 
LEO Ae Be ee 2,670,982 2,231,565 CY lad it tte 40) 
Pritish VB UPI . fa. c20: 820 Neos 3,707,646 2,747,148 "72 | + 35 
AA BO RGR EG. dcabuegiassteges 4,186,399 5,055,412 FAS hhh s 
CS a ae ae oT 178,283 168,312 VL hts 6 
PUTA Tiss crits cn vacvacdeastiaoece? 453,075 426,268 "66 | + 6 
AAR Bee assatas spon ceuteea teri 2,154,469 2,000,225 eee 
BEPAVONCOLE, i212 ecvecceestooenes 2,401,158 2,308,891 7 Oe ER 
SSL geen a ea 600,278 601,114 "75 | — o°14 
Grand total of 17 provinces| 218,559,918 ZORA ST, 383 — — 








Note.—Increase over last census = 12,788,565, or about 6 per cent. 





X.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
Director-General of Statistics to the 


(Triibner and Co.) 


W. W. Hunter, 0.8.1, LL.D., 


Government of India. 


Two years ago we had occasion to notice* Dr. Hunter’s Report 
on the Statistical Survey and Imperial Gazetteer of India, describing 
the progress of the great work which has now at length been pub- 
lished. 1n the course of that report the author stated that there 
was then no difficulty in the way of the appearance of the Grazetteer 
in 1881, the year fixed on by the Indian Government as the latest 
it could permit. An extension of the period devoted to its prepara- 
tion would have been in some respects an advantage, in Dr. Hunter’s 
opinion, but there were also good reasons for the decision of the 
authorities. Jt seems at first sight unfortunate that the Gazetteer 
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should have been published in the very year when a new census of 
India was taken, and that the population statistics included should 
consequently be ten years old, and lable to be superseded by the 
results of the later enumeration. But any further delay would 
have still further increased the cost of a work on which a good deal 
has already been spent, and would not have increased its value as a 
book of reference for topographical inquiry. The statistical infor- 
mation it contains is still very valuable, and even if the latest 
population figures could have been included in it, the statistics 
regarding trade and other matters would still have been inevitably 
behindhand for many districts. In our notice of the report, above 
mentioned, we described at some length the plan in accordance with 
which the work was done, and it is therefore unnecessary to say 
anything further regarding it. Neither is it¥possible to attempt 
any criticism of the matter contained in the work, except by 
observing that the principles laid down by Dr. Hunter, and his 
method of arrangement, have been strictly adhered to throughout. 
The Gazetteer is a model of excellence in these respects, and cannot 
fail to be of the highest service to all engaged in Indian administra- 
tion, or who are in need of information on any point connected 
with our great dependency. As already observed, the population 
figures are those of the census of 1872. The other statistics are in 
all cases the latest that could be obtained, and the great mass of 
those relating to trade refer to years between 1875 and 1879. In 
some cases they are carried down to 1880. Probably the article to 
which every reader of the Glazetteer will at once turn will be that 
on “ India,” giving unquestionably the best general account of the 
country that has ever been published. We may assume that the 
greater part of it was prepared under the immediate personal 
supervision of Dr. Hunter, if, as is more probable, it was not 
actually written by him. It is a masterly production, even from a 
literary point of view, and as a summary of the history, the political 
and social systems, and the economic characteristics of India, it is 
very unlikely to be surpassed for many years to come. We extract 
from this article and the statistical appendices us it the following 
table illustrative of a point of interest :— 


Statement of the Area under the Three Principal Classes of Indian 
Food-Grains in the undermentioned Provinces of India. 
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The absence of information regarding Bengal is unfortunate, as 
the magnitude of the province makes the question of the agri- 
eultural distribution of its area one of great interest. The exten- 
sion of the area under wheat is a fact of the highest importance. 
‘“‘It has been estimated,” says Dr. Hunter, ‘“‘that the total area 
under wheat in India is equal to the area under the same crop in 
the United States.” Those who are acquainted with Dr. Forbes 
Watson’s “ Report on Indian Wheat,”* will not be at all surprised 
at this, but it will, we imagine, be news to many people. 

The Purchase of Gas and Water Works, with the Latest Statistics 
of Municipal Gas and Water Supply. By Arthur Silverthorne, 
Consulting Engineer. (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.) 

Mr. Silverthorne’s book is valuable, not only for the interesting 
and well considered observations as to the proper principles to be 
adhered to in arranging a scheme for the purchase of gas and 
water works, but for containing abstracts of the statistics relating 
to works under the management of local authorities in London and 
the country. It also shows, with regard to gas works, the effect 
of the Municipal Borough Funds Act, 1872, which provided that 
borough funds may only be applied to the promotion of Bills “so. 
long as they are not promoted for the establishment of any gas or 
water works to compete with any existing gas or water company.” 
Previous to the passing of the Act many municipalities had acquired 
possession of gas and water works on terms which were, on the 
whole, reasonable, by means of the threat of constructing works of 
their own if the companies demanded too much. There was not 
much fear that the companies would be unfairly treated, as the cost 


of bringing in a Bill,and much more of actually starting competing 


works, would render the acceptance of any proposal not involving 
an outrageous price of transfer pretty certain. Subsequently to 
the passing of the Act, municipalities wishing to purchase works 
have been entirely at the mercy of the companies, except in certain 
cases provided for by the Public Health Act, 1875, whereby muni- 
cipalities obtained a prior right to supply gas in any district within 
their jurisdiction which was not yet supplied with it. Mr. Silver- 
thorne is of opinion that the terms exacted by the companies have in 
several cases been very onerous. His mode of estimating the cheap- 
ness or dearness of a purchase is thus described. It usually happens 
“that the cost of coal and manufacture and distribution of gas, 
exclusive of capital charges, amount to Is. 11d. per 1,000 feet sold, 
so that, if the capital charges do not exceed 1od. or 13d., this will 
enable the gas to be supplied to the consumer from 2s. gd. to 3s. 
per 1,000 feet. Therefore, taking this as a typical case of what is 
scarcely cheap gas, it is perfectly correct to reckon any transfer 
of efficient works a high-priced purchase, in which the purchase 
money and interest on loan capital works out higher than thirteen 
pence per 1,000 feet of gas sold.” This he illustrates by a table 
showing the terms of the purchases effected from 1868 to 1880. 
The high prices obtained both for gas and water works are usually 
justified by claims being put in for prospective value, back divi- 
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dends, and unissued capital, which in many cases are very un- 
reasonable. 

Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise Abroad. By Ewing Mathe- 
son, M.Inst.C.H. Part Il. (H. and F. N. Spon.) 

The second part of Mr. Matheson’s Aid Book contains much 
fuller information on a number of important points connected with 
engineering enterprise abroad than was given in the earlier portion 
published three years ago. The two volumes together form a work 
which will be useful not only to those for whom it is especially 
intended, but for all who are in any way interested in attaining 
knowledge regarding the nature and conditions of industrial opera- 
tions. The main object of the book is to not so much to explain 
as to formularise the grounds on which a sound judgment can be 
formed as to how engineering works of all kinds may best be carried 
on abroad, and to point out the peculiarities of each kind of work 
in so far as they have a bearing on the subject. Mr. Matheson, how- 
ever, found it impossible to stop at generalities, in treating of a 

question in which the proper adjustment of details is almost every- 

thing.. It is well understood by all who have something more than 
a superficial knowledge of such matters, that the difference between 
success and failure in an enterprise, may depend on some apparently 
trifling point, such as the adoption of a special kind of material for 
a building, e.g., the choice of iron instead of wood, or vice versa, or 
the planning of a machine in such a way as to take account of the 
difficulty in having repairs executed in countries at a distance from 
that in which the machine was made. The author has accordingly 
entered at some length into descriptions of the actual materials 
used in the construction of engineering works. He explains, for 
instance, the characteristics of the different qualities of pig iron, 
and the various forms into which that article is worked for the 
ordinary purposes of the mechanical engineer. He also makes a 
number of most useful observatious on the numerous classes of 
machinery and apparatus, especially the plant required for the 
construction and working of railways, and the purchase of steam 
engines. There are also interesting chapters on the transmission 
of power, and on contract and purchase in the engineering trades. 
As a literary production the volume is excellent, the style being 
clear, and to a large extent free from technicalities. These latter 
can always be avoided by the exercise of a little patience by an 
author, and in a work not intended for specialists, should be used 
as little as possible. Mr. Matheson has also taken great pains to 
make his book available for reference, by copious marginal headings 
and a full index. 


XI.—Notes on some Additions to the Inbrary. 


Théorte Mathématique du Bimétallisme. Par Léon Walras, Pro- 
fesseur d’Economie Politique 4 l’Académie de Lausanne. LExtraits 
du Journal des Hconomistes, de Décembre, 1876, et Mai, 1881. 
(Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1881.) 
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M.. Léon Walras’s pamphlet, consisting of two articles on 
Bimetallism, which have appeared in the Jowrnal des Heonomistes, is 
very interesting, both as a specimen of the application of mathe- 
matical reasoning to economic questions, and on account of its 
bearing on the practical question raised by M. Cernuschi and his 
adherents. The main points of the argument of M. Walras are 
contained in the earlier of the two papers. In this he shows that 
M. Cernuschi is mistaken in his assertion that the value of the two 
precious metals as merchandise is regulated directly by their value 
as money. “Undoubtedly” he says, “the relation of 155 if 
- imposed on the coined metal by the legislation, imposes itself on 
the metal considered as merchandise by the mechanism of free 
competition, but not at once, nor permanently.’’ He then goes on 
to point out that if the relation of silver to gold in the open market 
is greater that 155 to 1, this relation will tend to be reduced by the 
process of demonetising gold as long as there is any gold to demone- 


tise, but that when once all the gold has been demonetisedthe ~ < 


market relation of silver to gold will be permanently higher than 
153 to 1. In the converse case, of course, the~process will be 
reversed, silver being demonetised, and the relation of silver to gold 
finally steadying itself at some rate less than 153 to1. M. Walras 
has not thought it necessary to add that in the former case there 
will be a tendency to coin silver, and in the latter to coin gold, 
these two movements being implied in those he mentions. We 
need hardly remind our readers that these were the phenomena 
actually observed in France ever since silver began to fall relatively 
to gold, until the Latin Union suspended the coinage of the white 
metal. The gold coins disappeared from the circulation, and heavy 
silver écus took their place, to the great disgust of business men. 
In the second article M. Walras replies to the attack made by 
M. Cernuschi on his former one, by demonstrating mathematically 
the correctness of the views therein enunciated. He sums the 
matter up thus. “It is necessary that the economists should cease 
giving as their sole reply to M. Cernuschi, that ‘it is as difficult 
for the State to maintain a fixed relation between the value of gold 
and the value of silver, as between the value of wheat and the 
value of rye.’ It is very easy for the State to maintain a fixed 
relation between the value of gold coin and the value of silver 
coin, and this relation when once established tends indirectly to 
establish itself between gold merchandise and silver merchandise. 
But M. Cernuschi also must give up contesting that coined metal 
may change its value in changing its form; and maintaining that 
‘there is a constant identity between the value of metal in ingots, 
the value of metal in coin, and the value of metal in jewellery.’ 
This identity of value of metal as merchandise and metal as coin, 
so far from being constant, is only maintained by the coining 
on the demonetisation of metal, and ceases when there is no 
more metal to demonetise.” We have never seen the theoretic 
case against bimetallism better stated. As for the practical side 
of the question, M. Walras expressly abstains from offering an 
opinion. 

Théorie Mathematique du Priv des Terres et de leur rachat par 
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?Htat. Par Leon Walras. (Bulletin de la Société Vaudoise des 
Sciences, Naturelles. ) 

Another remarkable work by M. Walras has also been added to 
the library. This is his valuable essay on the mathematical theory 
of the price of land, and of the purchase of land by the State. His 
proposal is based on the steady increase of the rental of every 
civilised and progressive country. He shows that this increment 
would, year by year, suffice to pay the interest on the money raised 
to purchase the land, and after a certain time to commence the 
extinction of the loan itself. He gives credit to James Mull for 
having seen the advantages of some scheme of the kind, which 
would enable almost every form of capital to be freed from taxa- 
tion. But his treatment of the subject is chiefly based on the 
investigations of Hermann Heinrich Gossen, of whose work on 
economics we gave a brief notice two years ago.* Like all Gossen’s 
investigations, this one is dependent on assumptions that are in a 
considerable degree erroneous. The mathematical expressions 
employed by M. Walras are easy to follow, though somewhat com- 
plicated. The whole scheme might, in M. Walras’s opinion, be 
carried out without inflicting any injustice on the present owners 
of land, who have paid a price for it which includes a consideration 
for the prospective value. He would rely for the success of the 
operation on the maintenance of a wise system of administration. 
We need hardly say that this involves the attribution to the State 
of a degree of capacity which few English or French economists 
would grant. At all events the doctrine most usually professed 
is that the State can never perform the functions of a man of 
business well. The speculations of M. Walras are, nevertheless, of 
the highest interest, especially as everything points to the approach 
of a period when the land question will become the foremost subject 
of discussion, and when wild doctrines regarding property in land 
are likely to be put forward by rash and ignorant politicians. 

La Science Economique. P. Yves Guyot. (Paris: C. Reinwald.) 

This volume forms one of the Bibliotheque des Science Contem- 
poraines, of which M. Reinwald is the editor. It is a very interest- 
ing one for two reasons, first, because it represents the French 
school of economists, whose influence has for some years been 
growing in England ; and secondly, because it-contains much excel- 
lent criticism of the work done by earlier writers. We may mention 
a third point in connection with the book, and that is its objective 
character, namely, that copious use is made of the statistical 
diagrams in illustrating the principles treated of. The employment 
of the statistical method in works explaining the theory of 
economic science, has not been usual in this country, and even in 
France it has been far from frequent. There can be no doubt, 
however, that this is the only mode of exposition that can be 
regarded as satisfactory. Care ought of course to be taken to avoid 
contentious matter. M. Guyot has not always observed this con- 
dition, and exception has been taken to one of his leading theories, 
by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. His book is not, in short, quite what 
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it professes to be, a popular manual of economic science. It is too 
difficult for a beginner. M. Guyot commences by dealing with the 
method of economic science. He attacks alike the historical and 
the mathematical deductive schools, but especially the former. 
The historical school, has fortunately, and in spite of the support 
given to it by one or two distinguished men, not gained much foot- 
ing in this country. It has, however, done the work for which it 
was needed in modifying the extravagance to which the deductive 
school seemed inclined to carry their principle. M. Guyot is not 
quite just to those who attempted to apply mathematics to econo- 
mical investigations. The attainment of clear conceptions is much 
facilitated by the use of mathematical language, as M. Guyot him- 
self is obliged to admit, and no one has proposed to attempt to 
construct an economic science without the aid of observation. The 
pretensions of the historical school are more dangerous on the 
continent than here, and their errors are apt to take the form of 
Socialism, especially in Germany, where the superficially brilliant 
school, of whom the late Professor Held was a leader, has secured a 
dominant position. M. Guyot naturally does not devote much time 
to criticising views so little connected with the actual facts of 
existence as those of the Katheder-Socialisten. His observations on 
statistics and on their use are valuable as far as they go, but do not 
by any means exhaust the subject, as the author is well aware. He 
enters a protest against the practice of calling the use of diagrams 
the ‘“‘eraphic method.” It is certainly a misleading expression, 
but is convenient in some cases. In spite, however, of the correct- 
ness of his assertions as to the caution with which statistical tables 
must be used, we doubt if he has fully realised the meaning of his 
own precepts, or he would not have accepted without criticism a 
table of wages given on p. 231. It shows the mean daily wages of 
nine classes of female workers, and then gives the mean of the 
whole by adding the separate figures up and dividing them by nine. 
This operation takes no account of the difference in the numbers of 
the different classes of workpeople, and the results are therefore 
quite fallacious. It is rather surprising to find M. Guyot contro- 
verting Malthus, by showing that the rates of increase of popula- 
tion and means of subsistence are not in geometrical and arith- 
metical progression respectively. The few who have read Malthus, 
are aware that he only made use of an analogy, and did not mean 
to assert a rigid scientific law. 

One of M. Guyot’s principal doctrines is that depression of 
trade is produced not by over-production, but by over-consumption, 
and he argues very ably for the truth of his thesis. The matter is 
too large for discussion here, but we may observe that the difficulty 
of procuring anything like agreement among economists as to the 
proper designation of the phenomena which precede a period of low 
prices and dull trade, is a striking example of the need for more 
careful observations than those yet made. Another theory which 
he holds is that the value of gold does not increase or diminish 
in proportion to its quantity. He tries to show that it has risen 
recently as compared with circulating capital, and fallen in relation 


to fixed capital. Accordingly he attacks the method adopted by 
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M. Levasseur, Mr. W. S. Jevons, and others for determining the 
change in the purchasing power of gold, by observing the prices of 
a large number of commodities at two points of time, as defective. 
He says that in order that this theory should be correct, all capital, 
both fiscal and circulating, ought to have moved uniformly, and he 
shows that this is not so. The questions thus raised are of the 
highest interest, and it is very desirable that their investigation 
should be as complete as possible. 

Third Annual Report of the Central Sanitary Bureau of the Home 
Department of the Imperial Japanese Government for the period from 
1st July, 1877, to 30th June, 1878. (Tokio.) 

The publication of such a volume as this is a very remarkable 
phenomenon even in such an extraordinary country as Japan, where 
the progress of centuries has been, to all appearance, secured in 
many particulars in the course of a few years. We shall not 
attempt to go into the contents of the report which is, of course 
very technical in character, but only desire to call attention to it as 
a statistico-medical work of great merit so far as clearness and 
precision of language and propriety of arrangement go. Mr. Nagayo 
Sensai, the director of the Central Sanitary Bureau of Japan, 
deserves great credit for producing so excellent a volume. 
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Argentine Confederation. 
Buenos Aires. Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demo- 
grafica y Médica de, Afio I, Nos. 5, 6, 7, y 8, 1881. 
ol bre c'g SOR oh ft uty MN IRR N ta erN Risle Roots di asia tg Ri tad Ags 
Boletin de la Oficina de la Provincia. Movimiento r Statistical Bureau 
de la Poblacion, &c. AfioI, Naim. 1 y 2. 4to. | 
Ta) Mi Gate «och avai ee Mae ete: J 


Austria and Hungary— 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1878. III und IV Heft. 
Gewerbliche Industrie, Handel, Eisenbahnen, Stras- 
sen, Fluss- und See-Schifffahrt, Post und Telegra- 
polaerticy eV LOW HLS 5s hiceaslen wines cosas Oeapendonen toned nenaae anes 

Statistica dei Viaggi fatti dai Bastimenti Ungarici a } The Imperial and 


The Imperial Central 
Statistical Commis- 
sion 


Lungo Corso in 1880. 41 pp., imp. 8vo. Fiume, Royal Austro-Hun- 
LBS EL! oer catstecesasttnun ne (earersecchtivaserauthsntptensnastarivertachasa te ate or garian Embassy 

Pracue. Kral. hlavni mésto Praha. (Current num-| The Statistical 
Deni 2) oi ae telh Mae Sateen al ae a aaa ewe ees Bureau 


Oesterreichisch-Ungarische, Sparkassen-Zeitung. ait The Editor 
Por; Mum hers.) MOO.) GW CL ira. sesstaasesagcseustatearevsn tres 


Belgium. Ville de Bruxelles. Bulletin Hebdomadaire 
de Statistique Démographique et Médicale. (Current > Dr. E. Janssens 
FID ORG) oie. asicesh toss cndeon Mew bibeecnsehaacpnen anainapinirt ns deoleee Sram uMtvepearee 
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China—(Imperial Maritime Customs—) 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. Quarterly Returns of 
Trade. No.3. Returns of Trade at the Treaty 


ORUGHLOP ESO 22) puree sends calc hassetdueaoas Wdcaer acs sisson Robert Hart, Esq., 
II. Special Series— Shanghai 
No. 3. Silk Culture in China. 163 pp., plates, 4to. 
STAN ead EBS Bho ssetaavs socweiss conenavs(hvledionssctetospeaesse y 
Denmark. Nationalédkonomisk Tidsskrift. 74e—104¢1 The Danish Political 
BPCLLS SESS Lon oC }ODPIMBNTI A ensteaechccocat fants eaenanotiyteendoky Economy Society 
Egypt— 


Canal de Suez, 1880, Statistique de la Navigation par ) 
le. Avec une résumé du Transit depuis ouverture 
jusqu’au 31 Décembre, 1879. 74 pp., imp. 8vo. Le 
COMPOS LOS] ee Gute Motes emcee eet ki Movi tacea Ss kesh dace | The Director-General 

Bulletin Trimestriel de la Navigation par le Canal f of Statistics, Cairo 
de Suez. 2ieme année, No. 2, 1881. 34 pp., 

Ups isk pus sess centorshennsdesbehachuusetcsvedcanepssttsterss scedpadotsaiuncafvah 

Commerce Extérieur. 2° année, 1** Trimestre, 1881.... ) 





France— 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de ; 
Législation comparée. Juin—Septembre, 1881........ M. A. De Foville 
Ministére des Travaux Publics, Bulletin du. Juillet et | The Ministry of 
PAD NPL GON L § tall 2 Seo¥e ade ene ae eat Seat RNase sone Public Works 


Compte Général de l Administration de la Justice | 
Civile et Commerciale pendant 1879. xxv et 197 pp. | 


Atom Dari SS be, > take... 08s Wate. | The Ministry of 
Compte Général de lAdministration de la J ustice | Justice 
Criminelle pendant 1879. xxxvi et 237 pp., 4to. 
Peis; LSS 1 ipsa ct eee, 0 the tads evan eon ace J 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris, 1881— 
Partie Littéraire. Juillet—Septembre...............cc 
Partie Technique. Juin—Aodit oie cesses The Editor 


L’ Economiste Francais. (Current numbers.) Paris.... 
Revue Géographique Internationale. No. 65, 5ieme 

annoe, ato. ParishiSS Le Ameen. 3 ici erat} 2 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la. : 

ag millet-—Septembreyd BSL 4 kis scndantnen.t am tie.tosletnsss } The Bocety 


Germany — 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, \ 
IES yA Uh 5 LO ioe aoc, se core ar asc as scinlceuicnaylsanh cates sents 

Die Bodenkultur des Deutschen Reichs—Atlas der 
landwirthschaftlichen Bodenbenutzung nebst Dars- 
tellung der Forstfliche, nach der Aufnahme im Jahre 
1878, mit Tabellen und erliuterndem Text. Folio. 
Berlin, LBS8 52 ct aaateeeed a ah seta pe etednaretiet ss cso. is} 

Preussische Statistik— 
Heft lix. Meteorvlogischen Beobachtungen im Jahre | 

foto ee eile nn i Ne pn nh re eke 

Heft lx. Sterbefille. 4to. Berlin.............. ead Miticds ae Royal nora ee 

Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Bureaus. Gre. OF aur 
ette wbuund, IT; s 1881h aiiiene ese aye h, Seka teaaweskb loo’ if 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Office, Berlin 
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Germany— Contd. 
Berury. Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureaus The 
der Stadt; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille 
und Witterung, &c. (Current numbers)...........006 


Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 

The Geographical 
and Statistical 
Society 


FRANKFURT-A.-M. Statistische Mittheilungen iiber 
den Civilstand der Stadt, im 1880. 4to. 1881........ 


Italy— 

Annali dell? Industria e del Commercio, 1881. Num. 37. 
Relazione sull’ Arte applicata all’ Industria nell’ 
Esposizione Nazionale in Torino dell’ anno 1880. 
Num. 38. Mostra Internazionale della Pesca Tenuta 
a  Berhino' neliL880 wen See ees. he. Pea ens 

Annali di Statistica. 1881. Serie 2*, vol. vi. Geografia 
Nosologica, e-vole. 1k OMKMER. 4.015 otc d dete -cce aeimeedberss 

Atti della Commissione d’Inchiesta sull’ Esercizio delle 
Ferrovie Italiane. Parte 2, vols. i, ii, iii. Riassunto - 
delle Rioposte Scritte ed Orali, e Parte 3, Relazione. 
Ato., maps, plans, &c. Roma, 1881....... He eer EN 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle con- 
dizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. 1, fase. iv. Roma, 
ESS LE ech eloceds ane tee eonceer ne ee rter mee tae eee teehee emcees aie caseg 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. (Current numbers.) 1881............ 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Tstituti d’Emissione. Anno xii; Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. ' The Director-General 


USSR ees cen REE LE A, OA Oe of Statistics 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 
Amato nail N o6.11,12.. LS8L i 5 ii ckecacsred ceed stavaiar el 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno vi. Nos.2,3. 
TBSh (evi oh nde Pe eee ee Ric deed 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. Anno iii, Nos. 
1622, oo LSB ves iapccaidteatacaeace eae eect a oe ee aartee eee 
Bollettino Consolare. Nos. 6—8, 1881........ eee 


Classificateur des Bulletins pour le Recensement de la 
Population. 5 pp., diagrams, &c., imp. 8vo. Rome, 
LBB ie eetescosne saphena tea tease asec ata naan AROMA re aes tte 

Importazione e di Esportazione dal 1° Gennaio al 30 
Giugno 1881. Statistica del Commercio Speciale. 
1? yp Abies ok. ch. GER. EE sk ee 

Movimento Commerciale nell’anno 1880. ix and 341 pp., 
TIN) ACO, Pcs ttaal ovis opie bnrnaess oe fash toda panne eumi ereara ttn? 

Stereogrammi Demografici. 19 pp., diagrams, imp. 8vo. 
Homie, URS T pee. ise lb vn AlettcclB eed tng Oke rs cus 3 





Societa Italiana d’Igiene. Giornale della. Anno ii : 
Nos. 6,°7,:3.2, MilamosWSG © iit. .csanhusemnmenen Re a The:Soeiety 


Japan. Third Annual Report of the Central Sanitary 
Bureau of the Home Department of the Imperial 
Government, from Ist July, 1877, to 30th June, 1878. 
FL pps Sv0-) SLORMOAM BSL aims Ue Nene, etree 


Nagayo Sensai, Esq., 
Director of the Cen- 
tral Sanitary Bureau 


naar den Leeftijd en de Oorzaken van den Dood in Society of the 


Netherlands. Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte]) The Statistical 
Nederland. January to June, 1881. Amsterdam........ Netherlands 


a 
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Portugal— 
Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. Boletim da. 2? 7 
BE EIED INOS Da LOOM caecthsysditensae cai We cpt pinlt nea cota ARE. Saar } The Society 
MozaMBIQUE. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia 
de. Anno 1, Nos.1,2. 1881. 8vo. Mocambique f 
Russia— 
Annuaire des Finances Russes. 9° année, 1881. 453 pp., , 
BET) OV Os Ce bis OUC LS DOMES GB orca ok gedissansl items eracot overs Ay Vesséloveky, Hsq- 


Imperial Russian Geographical Society, Journal of the. The Societ 
1878 to 1881. (In Russian.) 8vo. St. Petersburg a aerne hi 


Spain— 

' Aforos Practicados en las Cuencas de los Rios Ebro, The Minister of Pate 
Duero, Guadiana, Guadalquivir y Tajo, durante el i Works Madrid 
afio 1880. 258 pp., 8vo. Madrid, 1881.0... angie coke 

Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico-Sanitaria } Director-General of 
de la Peninsula é Islasadyacentes. Afio3°. Nim. 2, Beneficence and 
RPEMIO MS LOO Li S60 MUI re tesitcstiss cnraertonasazesaneenes Health 


Revista de Topografia, Agrimensura y Catastro. Ajo I, “aia 
Nos. 2, 4, ie imp. Svoq, Niadrid, 185 Un... The siediion 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin dela. Tomo x, The Societ 
Nos, O-¥ G3 tomorsl, Nog. 1, 2. TSS essere osse i papi sts 
Switzerland. Bibliothéque Publique de Genéve, 1880. : 
Renseignements généraux. 16 pp., 8V0. wesssrecerecseees i phe library: 
Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— Officielle Statistik— 
B. No. 1. Criminalstatistiske Tabeller for aaret ) 
1878 (Statistique Criminelle) ............ 
C. ,, 1. Resultaterneaf Folketellingen 1 Januar, 
1876, 34¢ (sidste) Hefte (Résultats du 
recensement général du 31 Décembre, 
1875, 3ieme (derniére) livraison) ........ 
C. ,, 1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens 
Beveegelse i aarene 1871-75 (‘Tableaux 
des mouvements de la Population) .... 
C. ,, 38a. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel 
i aaret 1880 (Commerce Extérieur).... 
3b. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibs- 
fart i aaret 1879 (Statistique de la | The Central Statis- 
PERT LOU ca cricg deco enngenysodso cp ame sir exnap ton tical Bureau of 
» 9. Tabellervedkommende Norges Fiskerier Christiania 
iaaret 1879. (Péches Maritimes) .... 
», 10. Statistik over Norges Kommunale 
Finantser i 1877 (Finances des Com- 
Heke), 16) bape ees baa» Cpt ah Re ROT 
C. ,, 13. Statistik over Norges Fabrikanleg den 
1ste November, 1879 (Etablissements 
Ba aesel bra loll boo @ NG. teh ee NR 
C. ,,16. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de 
forenede Rigers Konsuler for aaret 
1880. 1*e Hefte og 24 Hefte 
(Rapports consulaires I et I1)............ rf 
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Sweden and Norway— Contd. 
SwEDEN—Officiela Statistik— 
O. lLandtmiteriet XIV. Landtmiteristyrelsens) 
Underdaniga Berattelse for ar 1880 (Ar- 
DEDLAGEN Os te. Recta verre eee ere vere 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel XV. Hushal- 
Inings—Sallskapens Berattelser for ar 1879 
(Statistique Agricole) os.:-1scncatee tea ee: 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser V. 
Statistiska centralbyréns underdaniga 
Berittelse for &r 1878 (Finances des Com- 
LOSE WA Bae errs sain ap RIN OL CE A nna fns Be 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken fér 4r 1879 
Riks-Stat for 4r 1882. 30 pp., small 4to. (Budget) The Central Statis- 


Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stiillning. Samman > tical Bureau, 
fattad efter 1880 ars Bokslut  ..........sssssscsssesseeees Stockholm 
Rikets in-och Utférsel af vissa varor. Jan.—Juni, | 
bevy in) ROR Aia RED Sun ers Bs Py ERNE Aes pen a SN \ 
Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens upp- 
gifter for Januari—Juni, 1881 oo... esses coseees 
General-Sammandrag dfver 1880 ars Bevillning........ 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens, Stallning, Januari— 
Juni, 1881 (Banque de Suede) #2, 7): cusnavaseycrate 
Sammandragen Ofversigt af de enskilda bankinratt- 
ningarnes stéllning efter 1880 Ars bokslut, &c........ 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne for ar 1880.... 


United States— 
Agriculture, Monthly Reports upon the condition of | The Commissioner 

Crops, J une—Anctist, LSS] oo. mueiccesaarssavesscusscinoeeaps of Agriculture 

Bureau of Statistics— 

No. 3, 1880-81. Quarterly Reports of Imports, ) 
Exports, Immigration, and Navigation, to 31st 
LEMON, POOL is tai eoniuet Sateen: Penanet eee eet Bureau of Statistics, 

Monthly Statements of Imports and Exports. Department of 
Nos 10 2nd 121 SOL, ace cet iaueisriccrctssptienereene State, Washington 

Commercial Relations. Reports of Consuls on Gon | 
merce, Manufactures, &. No.9. 1881................ ‘ 

RuoveE Istanp. Providence. Reports of Deaths . . 
during June and July, 1881 a sscnanaeabeas svc asas Ree Ne ie ae 
Wisconsin. Fifth Annual Report of the State Board ) 
of Health of, for 1880. xlvi and 156 pp., 8v0........ [| D7 J: T Reeve 


American Geographical Society. Bulletins of. No.6 . 
1879 ; Nos. 4 and 5, 1880. 8vo. New York........... ; The Society 
Bankers’ Magazine. Vol. xxxvi. Nos. 1 to 3. New 
OTK, (LSS LW, sc, testa ssien-esaxvsmnvsoe aoteinh also comsaataeeuaseeaents . 
Medical Herald, The. Vol. iii. Nos. 27 to 29. 8vo. one Hevae 
iowmiepille USSL Cee yer. tsosstecccsecocte se Aa bah oho acon st oa 
Journal of the Franklin Institute of. Vol. Ixxxii. . 
Nos. 1 to 3. 8yo0.9 Philadelphia, 188i cuseatcc as } oe 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 
Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. xxiii. 4to......... \ taht 
Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. xvili to xxi. 8vo.... ERE AE 
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United States—Contd. 

Ancient and Modern Hygiéne Contrasted. The In-) 
fluence of Civilisation on the Duration of Life. 
ii pp., Svo., Cambridge; Masa. 1877 weak) as 

Addresses of the Special Committee of the State 
Chamber of Commerce on Customs Revenue 
Reform. 73 pp., 8vo. New York, 1877.00.00. 

American Bankers’ Association. Seventh Report of | W. C. Ford, Esq., 
upon Bank Taxation. 16 pp., 8vo. New York, 1880 t New York 

Pork Packing in the West, and Provision Trade Statis- 
tics. Thirty-first Annual Report of. 32 pp., 8vo. 
Cincrinath, 1SS0: rhea ss etc eee ene See lanes 

Social Science Association. Free Coinage and a Self- 
adjusting Ratio. By Thomas Balch. 27 pp., 8vo. 
Peep el lide) SA (ek tate an senci vee ge sooo bit ects an dss asecd 





Uruguay. Diario Oficial. Afioi, Nos. 1—6, 9,10. Folio. Director-General of 
Mionteyideo: ESS. ieee ee eh Statistics 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Cape of Good Hope. Blue Book for 1880; also Ths Golsnial Sopre: 
Report on above, with Statistical Summary. vat. tact) Cishel' law: 
CPSP LOW, LSGL sacsccpstunsete ean iaisiss aeeilavieate deen ednistivanase AF arden oe 
Sindia— 

Preliminary Statement of the Population of the various 
Provinces and States in India by the Census of 1881. } W. C. Plowden, Esq. 
DID 1OlLO., ey td Agu BO LP aenstepeteateodeeurconsedcusserspstareds 3 

“gaa on Railways in, for 1880-81. [C-2999. ] oe Tuland Danvers, Beq. 

CEN SALI eres oc tnerspbeaiiearncerssianes pasar seamenneeereseiesyu bees bloc 


tndia, British— 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 1 
to045 )April-—July, 1881 Sv 0M: an. kit: The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly ment 
Accounts. No. 8, April—December, 1880. 8vo. .... 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal— 


Proceedings. Nos. 5 to 7, May—July, 1881........0.00... 
Journal. Vol. 50, Parts I and II of No. 2, 1881. } The Society 
ee oe ces Ris Rs oecst teh RB avdg a sobiveeds ie enero 
General Council on Education in India. First Report, | James Johnston, 
TSS VALS Pig OVO se AHUOD Ae tdientnnapecobconncaet Esq., Hon. Sec. 


New South Wales— 
Financial Statement of the Treasurer of. 129 pp., ) 


TOllOy Ay dey, LGR ewe hori teats cece tenestidssesscave severe 
Statistical Return of the Australasian Colonies. Sheet. 
Sydney y LSS. cp Aa aerate nt Blcdis cdi celeckei se : 
Pamphlets, &c., giving general information for Emi- mee a et 
PATS BHICL OLETOR BY Civateregaraeemedvact oreeeer tp 200 00 Cctee ors stcen vost 


Catalogue of Exhibits in New South Wales Court at 
Melbourne International Exhibition, 1880. 106 and 
pew plaks ec. y Gvora SY Ae aK testa biclocest aetsserkes J) 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
New South Wales—Contd. 
Registrar-General’s Report on the Vital Statistics of , 
Sydney and Suburbs, February and May, +B8i. | spire sey cae 
EOLIOS yg os tt, ee Re Lung: if Fat bere h/ 





New Zealand. Friendly Societies. Fourth Report.| W.R.E. Brown,Esq., 
Holo, 9 Wellington, WS8hiwan aes. nee, Registrar-General 


Queensland— 
Government Gazette, Supplement to the, containing 
Vital Statistics. Vol. xxviii, Nos. 64, 74. Folio. The Ropistrar-Genes 


Brisbane, 1881 US ae eee ee eee ral Queerigian dl 
Vital Statistics, 1880. Twenty-first Annual Report. | 
UYU FERRIS Boel Dpraran ie Re Mohini ete ABE DS ee nirdener nner BA eAry crt ee y) 
Tasmania— 
The Mercury of Hobart, with Reports on Vital Statis- ) 
ties.4i (Current numbers) rus aliases ees Dr Oe 
Report for 1880 of the Officer of Health for New Hall. H hace SS 
Town, Sandy Bay, and Wellington Hamlets. One 1 ae 
Sheet, TOMO; sessesatovaentnoerdannvipestied Menara re eae npeaeeetee iy 
Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings : 
and Report for 1879. 8vo. Hobart cee ae pony 
Victoria— 
Mining Surveyors’ and Registrars’ Reports to March,| The Minister of 
ASSL CH OLIO.,.:...icpadaic tee ee ath, saPeR nes phen apt suse meanny es Mines, Melbourne 


endedisist. March; 1881 cee le ted Govier aise 


Agricultural Statistics of the Colony of, for the fe H. H. Hayter, Esq 
Census of 1881. Approximate Returns. 11 pp., folio. 


United Kingdom— 
Army Medical Department, Report for 1879. Vol. Ths Dinchior eae 


XXl. vili and 342 pp., diagrams, &.........cccsseeseseeee 
Railway Companies, General Report on, for 1880. ) 
Err OTS | pace eee caealos consents Pete MW Nereao i leds toc Rea, 
Accidents on Railways, General Report upon, during 
18802 £02808 7 4S vnvonecacsscnittheh we dees voneh aie rete mies 
Railway Returns for 1880. xix and 90 pp., folio, 
Or 9G Tiida: Be vanendccooveneatnpiateertneeo ee spleeebe meant aaa 
eabweds tee for the United Kingdom from 1866 The Board of Trade 
BOBS Bee tibesccs Bosnrctesbdacdsanscnosep ecseresobnesipaSOe Wem toaeret 
Statistical Abstract for Colonial and other Possessions 
Fiona ARCS 566 A8 79 Me cseticohiesccas tink sass sate Mepak gas ene 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. June— 
Septem ber, LSS 1 Faia aesweslcauvcgskscsaneteeemenankacw cob 


Great Britain. Building Socicties, Return of, for 1880. | Registrar of Friendly 
NO. 245 1881. oie ith. Rel. Sabet eee ee Societies 


England and Wales— 
Quarterly Returns of Marriages to March, 1881;] The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to June, 1881. No. 180 ............ ral, London 
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England and Wales— Contd. 
Census of 1881. Preliminary Report and Tables of the | The Registrar-Gene- 


Population and Houses. xii and 125 pp., folio........ ral, London 
ryy 
Customs Report for 1880. [C-2953] nce cssssseeeees rcaueth oy- of the 
The Tenth Annual Return of Local Taxation 1879-80. 
BS est Me iste AN eater aaauc Alig esting ss ey eaauchaskaaactyaeSoutias ® Ponder 
Tenth Annual Report of the Local Government Buard, ( ~*~ ""°Y> “84: 
1880-81 se ('C-2OB 2 ge a tavite teed. eB ccnp eten ede cet 


custody by the—and results, in 1880. With com- 


parative statements, 1831-80 ..........c.sscorssseserensonseneenses 


Metropolitan Police. Number of persons taken om The Chief” Couunis. 
sioner 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in several large towns, Weekly Re- 
turns, with a quarterly summary. (Current numbers) | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of the Marriages to March, 1881 ; ral, Dublin 
Births and Deaths to June, 1881, No. 70.............060 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal) 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current | 





HMM VSTS) eis eee kanes =O Veh eh ne RED Ry OPTED: Br ee 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to Aaah 
80th June, 1881. No. L0G cecses... A SCRE SE | The Registrar-Gene- 
ral, Edinburgh 


Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 1880; also the 
Vaccination Returns relative to Children born in 
CUS ge 5 PAVE a Ay RESEEL es tier At At A J) 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Twenty-third Detailed 
Annual Report (Abstracts of, 1877). 1881............... 2 





Authors, &c.— 
Brett (Hugh). The Earth or Dry Closet System.| Agent-General of 
14 pp., plates, 8vo. Brisbane, 1881...........cccceeeeee New South Wales 
Brsso (Marco). La Cassa di Mutuo Soccorso. 7 pp. The Autt 
gi LL Saati 1) an a RR CE Beret 
Statistical Atlas. Edited by G. P. Bevan, Esq. Part 
VI, Agricultural; Part VIII, Military and Naval | Messrs. W. and A. K, 
POPC UTA ICR AD Seseced --tGnsncarecne Aaodd vs tatends ibe Sas a 
Fiemine (Sandford), O.M.G. The Adoption of a 
Prime Meridian to be Common to all Nations. The Heth toe 
Establishment of Standard Meridians for the Regu- cae 
lation of Time... Popp, Bro.) A88lo.ie: anes... 
FoérpeEs (Weisz), (Prof. Dr. Béla). Cautelen bei An- 
wendung der Statistischen Methode von. 22 ps Alfred Hélder, Esq. 
RIND OVO, VV LTE LSID os iapecte crea itk desis ids punabnnt» odes 
Guyot (Yves). Dialogue entre John Bull et George 
Dandin sur le Traité de Commerce Franco-Anglais. } The Author 
122 Ppigi berg CL aris, ARSE. 5, os eee ispsanpeee-jinsd dees 
Knox (the Hon. John Jay). Dry Bank Statistics. 
Address of, at the Annual Convention of the Ame- 
rican Bankers’ Association, August, 1881. 16 pp., 
Byvo. New, York. a..ddicceiugssstacaen tak Pash vg cen Pacpeek a 
Huaa@arp (W. R.). The Means of Determining Cau- 
sation in Insanity. 10 pp., 8vo. Lewes, 1881 ........ } 


Johnston 


br 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 
JENNINGS (John). A New System of Money. 16 pp. 
8y6: ate ie fico wii hs YEP + The Author 
Norton (8. Dana). Sir Isaac Newton and England’s 
--Prohibitive Tariff upon Silver Money. An Open 
Letter to Professor W. 8S. Jevons, 29 and 14 pp., 8vo. 
Cineinnatt, ASS Lats signees iadieo lent neta ee aemeee eee 
LavretEYE (Emile de). International Bimetalism 
and the Battle of the Standard. 87 pp., imp. 8vo. 


Professor Emile de 
Laveleye, Leige 


"Be tol Bye 12) Sap UnOp An OAM Saha ORG ATAU TL Airy ep ohake, ltr A 
Mepiey (George W.). The Reciprocity Craze. A | The Committee of 
tract for the times. 36 pp.,12mo. 1881 ............... the Cobden Club 


Poor (Henry V.). Sketch of the Rise and Progress 
of the Internal Improvements and Internal Com- Wye cA athe 
merce of the United States. Ixxxi pp., 8vo. New 
York, L881 0.0.5.4. ete ae een ete eee ree 
Taytor (P. A.), M.P. Vaccination, a letter to 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., &e. 32 pp., 8vo. 188L1.... 
Ture (A. Cotterill). International Monetary Con- 
ference, Proceedings of the, at Paris. 1881. Part ‘ The Author 
D4 ppp SvOu. London gic ance ans usteeeeiac sean: 
Walras (Léon)— 
Théorie Mathématique du Prix des Terres et de a 
Rachat par l’Etat. Diagram. 8V0.......... 
Théorie Mathématique du Bimétallisme. 16 pp. [ m2 
DIAgPaL. BVO. “PATS LOOM Givatcesenceedueeenaetios 


\ Mr. W. Young 


Societies, &c.— 
Actuaries, Journal of the Institute of. Vol. xxiii, Me Trenine 
Parttl en Jaly) 188 Lic ascent pepper he 2 
Arts, Journal of the Society of. (Current numbers) .... The Society 
Institute of Bankers, Journal of the. Vol. ii, parts 7 } he Trarere 
eR) LGB ow unk. h os ee ee ae ene anes 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Charter, By-laws, and Regulations and List of ae The Institut; 
bers of the. 124 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1881 ......0.00... vets ges it) 
Minutes of the proceedings of, Vol. lxv, parts 2 
Ri CPL ESO-617 4 LP lates: eae Ol Mahia sele ital ” 
Howard Association. Annual Report, 1880-81. 20 pp..... The Association 
Labourers’ Friend. Thirty-seventh Annual Report of 
the Society for Improving the Condition of the > The Society 
Labouring Classes; °1880-81 ui, ni. Aish sawn i 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the. 
Session -LOSO-S 15 bai Ga ideskte. Jae heen Rtehen teeoeneeeed e 
Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings of the Institution The thatitats 
for April 188), Plates Rk. Ae eer ntoraess } Bee ot 
Royal Geographical Society— 
General Index to the fourth ten volumes of the 
Journal of the. | 259 pp.,8voe. -188l./2.-.2.2805 
Classified Catalogue of the Library of the, to De- 


cember, 1870. “478 pp. 8v0.--1871lend ae center The Society 
Journal of the. Vol. 50. 1880. clxxxiv and 316 pp. 
Cloth. 2 Maps. .p.Ueg esti. stah ee eee 


Proceedings of the. Vol. iii, Nos. 7 and 9. 1881.... J 

Parkes Museum of Hygiene, International Hxhibi- 
tion, 1881. Official Catalogue. 199 pp., sot} The Secretary 
Plan, 10. alone eens irivsnirh nick Nae egNs x tlhe oh Ata 


1 
oO 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 


* Political Economy Club. Names of Members, 1821-81. The C My Says 
Rules of the Club, and List of Questions Biss, Cl ee cee 
1872-80, &e., vol. iii, 157 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1881......... he 

Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings of the. Vol. xii, The Institut 
1880-81, xlix and 433 pp., cloth, 8V0. ...ssscerseeeees } beech eb ae 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Transactions. Vol. xxvii, part 4; vol. xxviii, pats | 
Da Le Pinang saat oe eI Apts es Spratt yiacahia! aot oh vigonhs The Academy 
Proceedings. Vol. ii, series ii, No. 2; vol. iii, series ii, | 
MN OSLA AIG Eau N AA estes Mie vcensstnce: oe ADL eA pee 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Proceedings of : 
the. Vol. ix, part 2 AS Lin Da) SS a ee : sabe | The Society 
Royal Society, Proceedings of the. Vol. xxxii, parts 
21S sud Bide USS ac Plates sa ctceidias. on chosipossbueagsor ins 2 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the.\ my, 7 tituti 
Wolssxvg. No. exis “Mans, plang oe Lash, = .....ccuserscens Naar at 
Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. Vol. xiii, \ 
RAT LAR er ks gate encase Oi ee Coe ainsi ac gesed sear epee (ass p29 0013 ee 


Social Science Association— 
Sessional Proceedings. Vol. xiv, No.6, 8vo. London, 
LBS Dre ttscescerctent Aue Nea ER dni kyo Ah Ce En The Association 
Programme of Arrangements for the 25th Annual 
Congress, to be held in Dublin in October, 1881.... J 


Periodicals— 
PE MIETCOUTI, EO. s.cccrencotessivevareucseeaes teres Current numbers | The Editor 
’ Bankers’ Magazine (London), The .... m “ 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The:......c.sceoseoes i 4 2 
Commercial World, The.............ccse op “ps 
PE COMO MING ENO sc ossiccssoescnsossynerroneesass aus N 55 
Insurance Gazette, The ........cccceseceeeee “ 3 
- te caras Ope Wale wey repr errie oe ee eee a +; 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ......... re . 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... F 3 
Machinery Market, (ED Grertsecisatensevereere’s f - 
BIN GALEN cerca ige sai toceey eeenbos ee chncdeves moa cness . a 
PCO YAO W 9) cL ILO a oceciiasvns piaseaseammnamraazennsianesenns oe As 
Sanitary RECORG, TG: i eccrsescertrynrseoriaae es ms 
Statich Thes voccasvanamenind oo tanaut lane pr 3 
Textile Manufacturer, The...............006 ‘s 53 
TRUBNER’s American, European, and 
Oriental Literary Record ” ; Messrs. Triibner and 
9 Monthly Lists ..ssssssseeen ‘ me 


LL 
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Purchases. 


American Almanac and Treasury of Facts for 1881. 8vo. New York. 
Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. (Current numbers.) 8vo. Paris. 
Annales de Démographie Internationale, Nos. 16 et 17. Paris. 

Annual Register for 1880. vii and 292 pp. 8vo. London. 

Archivio di Statistica. (Current numbers.) 8vo. Rome. 

British Almanac and Companion for 1881. 12mo. London. 


Index Society. Guide to the Literature of Botany. By B. D. Jackson. 
xl and 626 pp. 4to. London. 1881. 


Treland. Criminal and Judicial Statistics for 1879. 


Official Papers, Précis of. Nos. 8—12, Session, 1880. Nos. 1—4, 
Session, 1881. be 


Scotland. Judicial Statistics for 1879. 
Journal des Economistes. Nos. 37—45. Paris, 1881. 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1881. 


aay ‘Whitaker’ s Almanac for 1881. 


Agricultural Interests. Reports of Assistant Commissioners [C-2678]. 
Folio. 1881. 


Official Statistics Committee. First, Second and Third Reports, with 


_~ Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. xxxii and 277 pp., folio. 1881. 


List of the Bibliographies in the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
105 pp., 8vo. 1881. 


Census of Ireland, 1881. Preliminary Report. 


General Index to Bills, Reports, &c., of the House of Commons, 
1870-79. Folio. 


Numerical List and Index to Sessional Papers, 1878-79. Folio. 





50 
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Vol. XLIV.] [Part IV. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER 1881. 


The Opnninc Appress of James Catrp, Esq, C.B. F.RBS., 
PRESIDENT of the StarisTicaL Socrety, delwered on TuEspay, 
15th November, 1881. 


On taking the chair last year as your President, I brought under 
your notice the Land Question, and the extraordinary development 
of agricultural production in America. Since that time an entire 
session of parliament has been devoted to the passing of the Irish 
Land Act. The heavy losses sustained by the English and Scotch 
farmers by an unprecedented series of bad harvests, must compel 
early consideration, by the legislature, of the land question in this 
country. As it isa subject of the first importance, and one with 
which for more than thirty years I have been publicly identified, 
I think I cannot better occupy your attention on the opening of this 
session of the Society, than in placing before you some circum- 
stances which it may be well to keep in view in legislating for 
its judicious settlement. 

The extent of the pressure has been variously estimated. The 
loss has fallen chiefly on the wheat and sheep districts of the 
country, on the eastern and southern side of the kingdom, and the 
midlands. We may assume the actual loss of farming capital, from 
the calamitous seasons, at not less than the 120 millions lately 
stated by the Prime Minister, which is nearly one-third of the total 
farming capital. But though the loss has been general, it has been 
less in degree in the grazing than in the corn districts, in many 
parts of which more than the half of the farmers’ capital has dis- 
appeared. The chief cause has been an unprecedented series of bad 
seasons, with only two good crops in ten years, and among the bad 
ones that of 1879, the worst of the century. 

Our neighbours in western Hurope appear to have been visited, 
though not so severely, with the same unfavourable weather, and 
consequently there has been a large decline of exported corn from 
Germany and France, the latter of which instead of exporting 
wheat has drawn considerable supplies from America. 

On the other hand, a series of productive years and good prices 
have stimulated in an extraordinary degree the extension of wheat 
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growing in the United States of America. In a single year they 
increased their acreage by an extent equal to our total growth. In 
the twenty years from 1840 to 1860 their wheat production rose 
from 10 to 20 million quarters; in the twenty years from 1860 to 
1880 it grew from 20 to 60 millions,—and their extent of good wheat 
land is practically unlimited. The two great corn products of that 
country are wheat and Indian corn, in regard to the first of which 
this country, and western Hurope generally, will become increa- 
singly dependent on America, and the price of wheat here will be 
chiefly ruled by the production there. 

But it is a most encouraging fact for British agriculture that, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase of foreign produce com- 
peting with it, the price maintains and in most cases increases its 
level. This will be seen in a table appended to this paper, which 
embraces a comparison of the imports into this country of the main 
articles of food, between the first five and the last five of the past 
twenty years. Reading it shortly, the imports of live cattle have 
increased go per cent. in quantity and 16 per cent. in price,—of 
sheep 150 per cent. in quantity, and 15 per cent. in price,—fresh 
meat 220 per cent. in weight, and 13 per cent. in price,—butter 
75 per cent. in weight, and 16 per cent. in price,—cheese 135 per 
cent. in weight, and 8 per cent. in price,—while the only edible 
article of animal produce which has decreased in price is salted 
provisions, which have increased 250 per cent. in quantity, but 
diminished in price 7 per cent. In regard to corn, barley has 
increased go per cent. in quantity, and 10 per cent. in price,—oats 
122 per cent. in quantity, and 14 per cent. in price,—but wheat, 
which has increased in quantity 75 per cent., has fallen 4 per cent. 
in price. English wool has suffered from the increase of foreign 
import, and the change of fashion, the price having fallen nearly 
10 per cent. The fall in the price of wheat and wool, in the wheat 
and sheep counties, coupled with the mortality in sheep, presses 
very severely on these counties. But it is indeed remarkable that 
though the import of meat and provisions has nearly trebled, and 
that of corn has doubled, the price in every case except salted pro- 
visions, wool, and wheat, has increased. The decline in the price 
of wheat, on an import in the last year of three and a-half million 
tons, which is two-thirds of our whole supply, is as yet only 4 per 
cent. Barley and oats, the description of corn which the British 
Islands yield in perfection, have both increased in value, and 
would have risen more but for the check caused by the constantly 
growing imports of Indian corn, which now reach two million tons 
in a year,—a wonderful addition, at a moderate cost, to the nutri- 
ment and support of all animal life in the United Kingdom. But 
seeing so general a rise of price, in the face of imports of such 
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magnitude, what would have been the condition of our increasing 
population if any effective curb had been placed on them ? 

In the ten years between 1871 and 1881, and chiefly in the 
latter part of the period, a considerable extent of arable land has 
been converted to permanent pasture. In that direction 828,000 
acres of corn, and 228,000 acres of green crops have been absorbed, 
and an annual return therefrom of about eight millions sterling has 
consequently disappeared. For though the permanent grass has at 
the same time been increased by 2,208,000 acres, and two acres of 
grass thus substituted for one of arable, the live stock has fallen 
from its highest point in 1874 by 346,000 cattie and 6,856,000 
sheep, a loss exceeding 18,000,000/. in value. This is a striking 
proof of the injury done to the grazing value of the finer grass 
lands, especially by the fluke disease in sheep, in addition to the 
actual loss of crops on the arable land, by the low temperature, 
excessive moisture, and defective quality of the seasons since that 
year. And to some extent it reveals also the contraction of the 
capital of the farmers, many of whom have been obliged to part 
with a portion of their complement of live stock in order to meet 
their engagements. 

In considering the question, for the home producer, of the kind 
of produce in which he is best likely to succeed against his foreign 
competitor, the weight to be transported from great distances is 
very important. A ton of meat or provisions is six times the value 
of aton of corn, and, as these are yielded by the land in about 
like proportions, the produce of six acres in the form of meat or 
provisions could be transported (if the rate of carriage were the 
same) as cheaply as that of one acre of corn. But provisions 
cannot yet be handled with the same facility as corn, and therefore 
the rate is higher. Still there can be little doubt that ingenuity 
will devise methods by which this difficulty will be largely over- 
come, there being so big a profit in every farthing per ton per mile 
that can be saved over a distance of four or five thousand miles. 
This is already showing itself in the more rapid proportionate 
increase which has taken place in the relative imports of the last 
twenty years, those of meat and other animal produce having 
increased 175 per cent., and those of corn go per cent. The pro- 
portion is already doubled, and the practice of conveying, over vast 
distances, that description of produce which can be packed in the 
least bulk, must prevail and extend. 

It would seem not necessary therefore to overturn the general 
principle of the agricultural system under which British agriculture 
has attained pre-eminence. Mixed husbandry, corn and cattle, will 
continue to hold their ground. Our cattle cannot be reared without 
winter fodder, and that can be most cheaply found in the straw of 
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the corn crops, which at once supplies food and yields manure. The 
value of straw, though not reckoned in money, is a large addition 
to that of the corn. The alternation of corn, and green crops, and 
grass, keeps the land refreshed. It proportions the work to the 
seasons, and by its variety elicits the skill of the cultivator, and 
gives employment to the labourer, and to the blacksmith, the 
carpenter, and the village shopkeeper. The country feeds the town 
not only with fresh provisions, but recruits it with fresh life. 
There will be still room for all conditions of men amongst us, and 
no need to convert the surface of England into a vast grass field. 
Those parts of the country in the western midlands, the west, and 
in Ireland, which by climate and soil are least fitted for corn, will 
go more into grass, but the “convertible” soils of the rest of these 
islands will, in the general interests, be most profitably continued 
under arable cultivation. 

The wider competition to which British agriculture is now 
exposed, differs only in degree from that which our predecessors: 
little more than a century ago sought to defend themselves. “ It 
‘‘ is not more than fifty years ago,” says Adam Smith, “that some 
‘‘ of the counties in the neighbourhood of London petitioned the 
“ Parliament against the extension of the turnpike roads into the 
‘“‘ remoter counties. ‘Those remoter counties, they pretended, from 
“‘ the cheapness of labour and land, would be able to sell their 
“ grass and corn cheaper in the London market than themselves, 
‘“‘and would thereby reduce their rents, and ruin their cultivation. 
“ Their rents, however,” he adds, “‘ have risen, and their cultivation 
‘‘ has been improved since that time.” 

In much the same spirit it was lately proposed in some quarters 
to reimpose a protective duty of 5s. on imported corn. But our 
vicinity to the best markets in the world, in our various centres of 
population, not now limited to London, gives us a natural protection 
much higher than this. The cost of transport from the western 
prairies, to our competitors in this market, at the lowest rate hitherto 
reached, is 1s. 6d. on a bushel of corn, which is a natural protection 
of 12s. on a quarter, and equal to 42s. an acre on the average pro- 
duce of our wheat crops, and somewhat more on barley and oats. 
If this rate should, in the progress of invention and competition, be 
reduced by even so much as one-third, viz., to 1s. a bushel, we should 
still have a natural protection equal to the average rent of our corn 
land. Is it to be supposed that the British farmer, with his inherited 
and acquired skill, with the command of labour at a much lower 
price than that in America, and when legal security shall be given 
him for his invested capital, would, with this advantage, by which he 
starts on equal terms, be unable to meet his foreign competitor P 

It has been indeed stated recently that the rates, tithes, and 
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taxes which the English farmer has to pay are equivalent to, and 
-do away with this natural protection, the idea being that the 
American producer is not weighted by local burdens. Rates and 
taxes in this country, so far as they can be shown to be inequitably 
imposed on the land, are undoubtedly a grievance which should be 
fairly readjusted; but it is a delusion to imagine that the producer 
in the United States is exempt from their burden. In those new 
-countries all the conveniences which have been the slow growth of 
centuries here, have to be provided at once there. Roads, bridges, 
-court-houses, jails, schools, churches, have to be constructed by the 
young colony from its own resources. The local taxation even in 
-a comparatively old State, when I was in Ohio some years ago, 
-exceeded 1 per cent. of the capital value of the real property of the 
State, which would be equal, at our rates of investment in this 
-country, to nearly one-third of the annual rental of the land. And 
in regard to tithe, it is not of the nature of a rate, but is part of 
the rent, and is therefore itself subject to be rated. In so far as it 
is felt to be a hardship, there would be no great difficulty, if all 
parties interested would agree, in bringing about an arrangement 
by which the tithe owners as a class might receive from the State 
‘the average of their present net income, and the landowner would 
.be gradually redeeming the tithe by paying the full amount direct 
to the State, for such a period of years as would extinguish it, on 
the same principle as tithes in Ireland have been dealt with in 
-order to be redeemed. 
There are two capitals employed in British agriculture, that of 
the landowner and that of the farmer. The first has hitherto 
been certain and safe, and therefore yielding a small return; the 
-other speculative, and liable to seasons and competition prices, and 
requiring a much larger percentage to cover risk. The capitalist 
is content with 3 per cent. for his secure investment, which carried 
with it also influence and position. A farm worth 5o/. an acre for 
‘the freehold, needs a further tol. an acre to provide the farmer’s 
capital for its cultivation. The landlord is satisfied with a return 
-of 3 per cent. on his 50/., while the tenant looks for 10 per cent. for 
management, capital, and skill, on his 10/. Suppose that the farmer 
has a capital sufficient to buy 100 acres at this price, and stock it, 
he would get for his 5,000/. invested in freehold, 150/., and for his 
1,000l. farm capital, 1001., together 2507. But if he followed the 
custom of this country, and used the whole of his capital in culti- 
vating another man’s land, he would with his 6,o00/. hire 600 acres, 
-on which his return ought to be 600/. He, in truth, then trades on 
‘the capital of the landowner, practically lent to him at the low rate 
-of 3 per cent., which he converts into a trade profit on his capital 
-of 10. 
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We cannot make a comparison between this system and the 
extremely liberal terms offered by the Irish Land Act to those: 
farmers who desire to become freeholders of their farms. For the 
price of land in Ireland is reckoned at twenty years’ purchase, 
yielding a return of 5 per cent., which admits of the existing rent 
redeeming the freehold, on Government terms, in thirty-five years. 
The Irish farmer may thus become the owner of his farm by pay- 
ing his present rent continuously for that time. But the British 
farmer cannot buy his farm for less than thirty years’ purchase, 
which is equal to little over a 3 per cent. return, and which he 
could only redeem (even with the advantage of Government terms) 
by an annual payment one-half greater than his present rent. If, 
therefore, parliament were disposed to offer him the same assistance: 
in order to acquire the freehold, he would be unable to use it with 
equal advantage. 

' It would thus appear that neither in our system of agriculture,. 
nor in the principle of a divided but harmoniously working separate 
capital of landlord and tenant, would it be necessary or advisable: 
to introduce in this country any essential change. If this be clearly 
recognised and admitted, we shall be able to concentrate our aim: 
upon those practical questions affecting landowner and farmer in 
which the legislature can really afford assistance. 

And first as regards the landowner. He is the nominal owner 
of five-sixths of the joint capital embarked in British agriculture, 
and upon him in the end ought to come the chief weight of any. 
disaster that befalls it. But if his ownership is so hampered by 
entail and family settlements that he cannot use his position with the: 
freedom of absolute ownership, he is disabled from bearing his fair 
share of such a strain as that which is now pressing on the land. 
Having only the income, when that'ceases to come in, he is helpless.. 
On this point I need not here further enlarge, as I entered upon it at 
some length in my address last year, and it has elsewhere received 
the most ample discussion from the most capable authorities. It is: 
only by a fee simple ownership that a landowner in difficult times 
can do justice to his estate and his tenants. And if circumstances 
oblige him to sell part of the property in order that he may be better 
able to meet the claims upon the rest, the land in all probability 
will pass into hands inore capable of rendering it fully productive ; 
for the power to sell confers also the opportunity to buy. This 
question is now ripe for legislation, and we have the assurance of 
the Prime Minister that the great subjects of the devolution of © 
land, the transfer of land, the registry of land, and the mode of 
borrowing on land, being subjects of great importance to all con- 
nected with land, will be dealt with by the present Government. 
efficiently and fearlessly. 
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Let us now consider the question as it affects the farmer. And 
first it may be well to say a word or two upon that distinctive 
feature of British agriculture, the cultivation of the land by capi- 
talist farmers, as compared with the peasant proprietors of other 
countries, or the small farmers of Ireland. LHighty-five per cent. of 
the cultivated land of Great Britain is held in farms averaging 
168 acres, and 15 per cent. in farms of 50 acres and under. Of the 
32 million cultivated acres, 27 millions are held by the class of con- 
siderable farmers, men employing labour, and using labour-saving 
machinery and other means by which labour is rendered most 
productive. The individual capital employed in the cultivation of 
the soil will average about 1,300/., which is fully equal to the 
average capital of a French peasant proprietor. The Englishman, 
‘in fairly prosperous times, will make a 10 per cent. return upon the 
whole of it, or 1307. The Frenchman will receive 10 per cent. on 
only one-sixth of his employed in cultivation, and 3 per cent. on 
five-sixths sunk in the ownership of the soil—together, 53/. The 
168 acres of the Englishman will afford an annual expenditure, on 
labour and tradesmen, of 250/. to 300/. The 22 acres of the French- 
man will not more than employ himself and his family. The 
average wheat crop in England is 28 bushels an acre; that of 
France barely 18. There seems thus no inducement to copy the 
French system. 

Let us see how the comparison stands with the small farm 
system of Ireland. The average holding in that country is about 
25 acres, and if we even reckon a capital of 8/. an acre employed 
by the farmer, and a return of 10 per cent., he would have but 20l. 
_ for the support of himself and his family. Nothing can be spared. 
for economising or increasing production. <A simple test of pro- 
ductive agriculture is the surplus that is left for rent after all the 
expenses of cultivation, including the interest of capital, have been 
provided for. To ascertain this I have applied the same principle 
to the two countries by taking the value of the agricultural crops 
and stock in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, but reckoning 
corn, cattle, and sheep at a rate one-fourth higher here than in 
Ireland, and yet the British farmer’s rent, as shown by the land 
rental upon which income tax is paid, bears a proportion of 5s. 4d. 
to the pound of that value, and the Irish farmer’s apparently 
only 2s. 8d. But the income tax assessment in Ireland is not, 
as in this country, upon actual rent, but follows the valuation 
for poor law purposes, which is much under the actual rent; 
and to that extent, whatever it may be, this comparison must 
be modified. But even if it truly represented the actual rent, 
it would not be matter of surprise that a system of husbandry 
which barely supports the farmer and his family should leave 
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a smaller surplus for the landowner, the labourer, and the trades- 
man. 

I can have no doubt therefore that the true policy in British 
agriculture is to strengthen and maintain it on its present lines, 
That the collapse here has been sharper and the losses greater than 
in Ireland is true, for we had more to lose. The want of sunlight 
and heat is more damaging to our principal crop, wheat, and to the 
greatly more artificial or intensive system of agriculture practised 
in this country. And the long continuance of lean years has cut 
deeply into farming capital, making such havoc as only a return of 
an equal continuance of good seasons can inany considerable degree 
restore. The evil is the more keenly felt that the loss has fallen 
mainly on the smaller part of the agricultural capital—the farmers’ 
share of the joint venture. And the cry that has arisen, north and 
south, for legislative interposition, is the outcome of a feeling of 
injury that a natura] calamity, which could not be foreseen or pro- 
vided against, has been in large proportion left to be borne by the 
weaker part of the common interest on which it has fallen. for this, 
in the majority of cases, the nominal landowner is less to blame than 
the state of the law which fetters and incapacitates him. What 
the tenant in the more distressed districts requires is an immediate, 
though it may be temporary, reduction of rent, to keep him going 
till the better times come, which nature and legislative changes may 
more slowly bring round. But besides the actual loss of farming 
capital, the land in this country within the last ten years has 
become less productive. To restore the condition of the soil in an 
old country like this is becoming more difficult and costly. There 
are indeed silent natural processes going on towards that end, one 
of which, of wonderful power, in the form of worm-casts, has been 
discovered to us in the most recent work of Dr. Darwin. But as 
one generation follows another, more and more of its natural ferti- 
lity is taken out of the land, and a correspondingly higher rate of 
farming is required to maintain it. There is, therefore, pressing 
necessity for land legislation, which on the one hand shall free the 
landowner from the shackles which prevent him dealing with it 
to the best advantage, and on the other give to the farmer that 
assurance of security to which his share of the capital is equally 
entitled. 

Questions of this kind ripen slowly in this country. Thirty-one 
years ago, in speaking on this subject, I pointed to the practical . 
grievances which interfered with the establishment of a sounder 
relation between landlord and farmer. ‘‘ Do not the laws of entail 
“‘ and settlement,” I then said, ‘‘ disable a vast number of proprietors 
‘and disincline others from giving the relief and accommodation 
“to their tenants which they might give if they had the full 
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“ disposal of their estates? Are not tenants and landlords mutually 
“‘ conscious that almost every tenant is obliged to starve his farm 
“ when he approaches the end of his occupancy for want of some 
“ equitable means of securing repayment for unexhausted improve- 
“ments? Is there not a fictitious competition for land promoted 
“ by the present state of the law of distress in England, and of the 
“law of hypothec in Scotland, enabling a needy or shortsighted 
“landlord, with comparative safety to himself, to pit men of straw 
“‘ against men of capital, running up the tenant’s rents and limiting 
“ their reasonable demands for improvements? These are practical 
** questions which have a direct bearing on the condition of agri- 
* cultural tenants, which have happily not yet been appropriated 
“* by either political party, and which are much more worthy of 
“* the farmer’s consideration than running after the tgnis fatwus of 
“protection.” ‘These were topics pressing on the agricultural mind 
as we were entering upon our career of free trade, laid aside amid 
the growing prosperity of the people, and their consequent increas- 
ing consumption of agricultural produce, and now again brought 
prominently to the front by the continued losses of calamitous 
seasons, and the sudden development of an American competition 
which would have come upon us ten years earlier but for the check 
caused by the insurrection of the South. 

To an old land reformer like myself the words of the Prime 
Minister, in one of his great speeches at Leeds, in regard both to 
landowners and farmers, are as the “light arising in the darkness.” 
“ Jt is of capital and immediate importance for the farmer, to see 
“that effectual and not abortive measures are taken to secure the 
** whole interest of the tenants, not a part of that interest, but the 
‘*‘ whole interest in his improvements, and his interest as the law 
“may define tt in his tenure.” On this last point I withhold an 
opinion until the object and method shall be developed. For this 
must be done with due regard to the various interests concerned ; 
first, the public, whose interest it is that the limited territory 
nearest to them should be kept in the highest state of produc- 
tiveness, and next, the landowner, the farmer, and the labourer, to 
whose joint capital, skill, and industry the work of so doing has 
been entrusted. 

‘“‘Qne great cause of the advance in civilisation and the arts,” 
says Adam Smith, “is the increase of population, which, by keep- 
*‘ ing itself on a level with the means of subsistence, demands 
‘¢ fresh discoveries and inventions as much at one period as another, 
“and insures a continued improvement.” In other words, neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and that implies competition, 
without which the stimulus to improvement would be wanting. 
The competition principle is accepted in all professions, occupa- 
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tions, and business. In the law and medicine, the ablest men take 
the lead; in manufactures, the newest machines and the best taste; 
in the arts, the highest proficiency; in every branch of employ- 
ment, honest and capable work. The whole standard of profi- 
ciency is elevated by the principle of competition. Agriculture is 
no exception to this rule if rightly exercised. But there are two 
interests at work which under the present state of the law may 
easily, and do often, become antagonistic and injurious. In all 
other occupations the individual capacity is personal, and attains 
and keeps its reward. But the cultivator of another man’s land, 
when he leaves the farm, passes it, if increased by him in lettable 
value, to his landlord, without compensation,—the latter taking to 
himself the increased capital value, without giving to the man who 
assisted in the development of that increase, any share of it. It 
may be this share that Mr. Gladstone means by “the tenant’s 
‘‘ interest, as the law may define it, in his tenure.” 

It would, however, be a great error in regard to British agri- 
culture, to take any legislative step which should tend to alter the 
well recognised rule that the landlord makes all the permanent 
outlays required, and the tenant finds only the capital for cultiva- 
tion. And it would be an equally mistaken policy to take any 
course which should diminish the landowner’s interest in the con- 
tinued improvement of his property. The measures indicated by 
the Prime Minister, when they become law, will place him in a 
position which will enable him to take his full share of the burden 
as well as the advantages of his position, and it is on every account 
desirable that the law for the better security of the tenant’s capital 
and interest should be passed at the same time. It will indeed be 
a happy conclusion of a long pending controversy if such measures 
can be devised as will best tend to the continuous increase of pro- 
duction, by giving a distinct but united interest to both landlord 
and tenant in obtaining that result. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, an association which has done good 
service to the farmers by the Parliamentary enquiry into railway 
charges promoted by it last session, and is entitled to speak with a 
certain degree of authority on the subject, indicate two courses by 
which the value of the farmers’ improvements might be ascertained, 
supposing that parliament should confer on the tenant a legal right 
to be paid for improvements made by him in the soil, and upon the 
property of another. First, that the amount of that payment 
should be assessed by valuation, subject to arbitration; or second, 
what they deem simpler and better, that the tenant should be 
entitled to a ‘“‘ marketable security ” in those improvements, which 
he might sell at the best price in the open market. This they 
properly recognise as the introduction into this country of the 
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Ulster tenant right. Now there is some risk that such a mode of 
compensation would prove illusory here, for on large farms in 
Treland there is little saleable tenant right, because for such farms: 
there is little competition. Moreover, that right has grown up, and 
is founded on a condition of things which does not exist in 
this country. The Ulster tenant contends that his labour and 
capital have made the farm,—that buildings, roads, drains, and 
fences are all of his creation. That is not so here. The landowner 
in this country has two capitals in the land, the soil and all that is. 
beneath it, and the buildings and other permanent works made by 
his capital upon it, and required for the accommodation of the 
people and the stock and crop of the farmer. On good agricultural 
land, worth 50/. an acre, the land will represent 35/. of that value,. 
and the buildings and other permanent works 15/. It is seldom 
that the farmer can command more capital than what is needed for 
that fuller cultivation of his farm which the times require, and it 
is cheaper for him, even if he possesses a surplus, to avail himself 
of his landlord’s capital for any permanent outlay that may be 
needed on the freehold. 

Whilst the Ulster principle cannot thus be reasonably asked for 
here, the introduction of it would take away from the landowner 
that interest and intimate connection with his property which 
would induce him, as heretofore, to take his full share in the cost of 
its improvement. Nor would it be equitable to exclude the land- 
owner, who holds five-sixths of the capital in the joint concern, from 
the choice of his future tenant. But the “marketable security ” 
principle demands also the interposition of a Court to fix the rent 
for a future term, thus taking away from two parties (who, when 
the law of distress is altered, and improper preferences abolished, 
will stand on equal terms,) the right to contract with each other as 
men do in every other branch of business. This is a system of 
tutelage which has been found necessary in Ireland, where among 
the small holders the desire for land is almost a struggle for life. 
But tutelage means inaction and stagnation, living and acting: 
under guardianship and restriction, which is the very position from 
which we desire to see both landlord and tenant in this country 
emancipated. The opportunity which young men now have of 
taking their capital to farm in the colonies, or in the United States, 
has provided an outlet which will greatly restrict over-competition 
for farms at home,—while landowners, no longer able to rely on a 
preferential claim on the property of their tenants, will give little 
heed to tempting offers from applicants with inadequate capital. 
And no Court can be either so much interested in, or so competent 
to judge of the value of a farm as the owner whose income depends. 
upon it, and the farmer whose living must be made out of it. 
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I think, therefore, that the other principle is the better one, 
viz., that the compensation for the tenant’s improvements should 
be ascertained as at present, by valuation, subject to arbitration. 
And I further think that if the Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) 
were made the rule of law in regard to the second and third classes 
of improvements, and the notice to quit were extended to two years, 
the first class might be left to the voluntary action of the landlords, 
while the most useful parts of the Act would at once come into 
operation, and prove a satisfactory guide both as to the objects of 
compensation, and the mode of assessing their value. 

The improvements of the first class under that Act are those of 
a permanent character, which it is desirable that the landowners 
should in all cases execute, and in which the capital of the tenant 
can rarely be advantageously employed. But those of the second 
and third classes are very proper objects of investment for him, and 
for which he is justly entitled to legal security. The extension of 
the notice to quit from one year to two, when such legal security 
for his improvements is also given, would very much diminish the 
desire for a lengthened term of lease, which was the sole security 
the tenant heretofore possessed for reimbursement of outlay on 
improvements, and which could only be fully realised by letting the 
farm run down in the closing years of the term. 

The position of the farmer would then be this: that he would 
hold a tenancy either under a lease for a term of years, or subject 
to two years’ notice to quit, that on quitting he would be entitled, 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act, to reimbursement in terms of 
that Act for his outlays under the second and third classes of im- 
provement; and finally, for the interest in his tenure, as appears to 
be contemplated by the Prime Minister, he would receive the 
amount which the law shall define as the value of that interest. 
Both parties would then have an advantage in maintaining the 
condition of the farm to the close. 

The payments to be made to the outgoing tenant under the two 
classes of improvement specified by the Act are for an expenditure 
by him which remains unexhausted, and which his successor pays 
because he receives the benefit. This is no charge on the landlord, 
unless he retains the farm in his own occupation. But any pay- 
ment which may be determined by legal enactment to be due to the 
outgoing tenant for his “interest in his tenure,” in which he has 
been “ disturbed” by the act of the landlord, is clearly due by, and — 
ought to be fixed by law on, the landlord. In this question it is 
necessary to keep in view the entire interests affected. If too much 
care is given to compensate the outgoing tenant, beyond his rights, 
the loss will mainly fall on his successor, who to that extent will 
‘be crippled in his capital. The number of incoming tenants is 
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obviously as great as the outgoing, and the interests of the public 
are on the side of the new tenants who have to carry on the pro- 
ductive yield of the land. 

In order to bring tenants who are at present under an agricul- 
tural lease at once into the benefits of this arrangement, it might be 
enacted that they should have the option to surrender their lease 
and adopt the amended Act. 

The plan here sketched has the great advantage of legislative 
simplicity. It adopts, with such changes as would render it effec- 
tive, the machinery of an Act carefully elaborated in its details by 
the late government and parliament, with the addition of a new 
principle which might be made self-adjusting, and it would place 
both the landowner and farmer in a position of greater independence 
and equality. No further interference with freedom of contract is 
introduced than is necessary for a just security, and the interests 
of both parties, instead of being antagonistic, would under this 
amended principle naturally come to work in harmony towards the 
highest scale of agricultural production. For, in regard to arable 
land, it ought never to be forgotten that the cultivator has it in 
his power, if he be so minded, to reduce the capital value of the 
land, and that it is therefore against the interest of the landlord to 
force him in self defence to use this power by exacting the highest 
possible rent. But when the farmer feels that his land is so profit- 
able that he would lose by being deprived of it, he will protect it 
from permanent injury, as he desires and expects to be further 
benefited by it. 

In examining the various foreign articles of agricultural produce 
which come into competition with our own, it may be of interest to 
point out their relative importance. Wheat alone, worth 40,000,000l., 
nearly equals in value all other edible articles, animal, corn, and 
vegetable. This does not include Indian corn, which we cannot 
grow in this climate. The wheat imported, if it could be grown 
with advantage in this country, would occupy 5 million acres of 
additional land. Next to it is butter, of the value of 12,000,000/., 
which, if produced at home, would demand upwards of two million 
additional acres. Then barley and oats, together of the value of 
9,300,000/., which, if grown in this country, would require an 
additional 14 million acres. To produce the live cattle and sheep, 
and the cheese imported, together of a value of 15,000,000/., would 
call into requisition another three million acres. In each one of 
these I believe there is ample room for successful home competi- 
tion, if each man goes with confidence into that special branch for 
which his soil and climate, and facility of market, offer him the 
surest probability of success. In regard to wheat, barley, and 
oats, he must consider the value of the straw in addition to the 
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‘corn, for it is with him either a marketable article (with which 
the foreigner cannot compete), or an article of nearly equal value 
as fodder for the live stock on his farm. In the production of 
milk, of which the consumption is rapidly extending, there is no 
foreign competition, and it could be increased in this country to 
any extent if the profits were not so largely appropriated by the 
intermediate agent between the producer and consumer. A dairy 
farmer can barely make 2d. a quart for his milk at the nearest 
railway station, and for this the dealer gets 5d. from his customers 
in town. Another $d. a quart would enable the farmer, within 
practicable reach of the consumer, to make a larger profit by selling 
his milk than in any other form in which he can at present use it. 
And, if we desire to keep to ourselves a substantial share of the 
12,000,000/. now paid for foreign butter, we shall have little diffi- 
culty in doing so, in those parts of the country more remote from 
large populations, by establishing butter factories, to which milk 
from the surrounding districts could be sent to be converted into 
butter of the best quality, by the best known modern processes, and 
which could be warranted to be free from all modern foreign adul- 
teration. When the landed interests of this country shall be 
placed on all points in the most favourable conditions for mutual 
co-operation, we would be wanting of faith in the enterprise and 
capacity of our own people if, with the immense advantage of the 
best market at our doors, we should be afraid to compete with the 
foreigner in the production of any article suited to our climate and 
soil. 

For this is indeed a great interest on which I have ventured to 
offer these remarks for your consideration. It represents one-fourth 
of the entire capital of the United Kingdom, and in one form or 
another gives an income and employment to nearly an equal pro- 
portion of its inhabitants. It far exceeds any other single interest 
in this country in importance, influence, and strength. Possessing, 
till within very recent years, a commanding power in the legislature, 
that power had been mistakenly used to maintain in fetters, and 
consequent stagnation, a business which can only thrive by expand- 
ing in full proportion with the other business interests of the 
country. An unequalled period of calamitous seasons has dis- 
covered the weakness which had escaped observation during the 
peaceful and prosperous years enjoyed by this country, while our 
neighbours, west and east, were wasted with war. But the blow at — 
last has fallen; landlord and tenant are heavily smitten by it, and 
we will trust that the legislature, by a wise and timely effort, will 
devise and carry through such measures in the approaching session 
of parliament, as shall give freedom to the landowner in his future 
dealings with the land, and proper security to the farmer for his 
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capital and enterprise. The movement that must follow the un- 

____ shackling of this great and leading industry would be felt in every 

trade, and in every village and country town. And the third 

branch of the agricultural interest—the labourer—would reap the 

1 benefit of it in full proportion with the rest. 

Taste I.—Statement showing the Quantities and Average Prices of the undermentioned | 
_ Articles Imported from Abroad in the First Five and the Last Five Years respectively, 
of the Twenty Years from 1860 to 1880, showing also the Increase or Decrease in each. 
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ProcEepines on the 15th November, 1581. 


Mr. Suaw Lererve, M.P. said—Mr. Caird and Gentlemen, I have 
very great pleasure in rising to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Caird 
for his most able, interesting, and instructive address. I believe I 
am right in saying that it is not usual for the members of this 
Society, after listening to the presidential address, to discuss the 
details of it. But it has not been unusual for the gentleman who 
has charge of a motion for a vote of thanks to the President for 
delivering his address, to offer some few remarks without entering 
on matters of a very controversial character. Mr. Caird, in the 
first place, entered at some length and in a very interesting manner 
upon the question of the price of agricultural produce, and showed 
us that, with the exception of wheat and, I think, of wool, there 
has been a considerable rise in the price of almost everything. In 
the case of fresh meat of all kinds, butter, cheese, and a variety of 
other articles, there has been a very considerable rise during the 
last ten or fifteen years. At the same time it is an unquestionable 
fact that the agricultural classes of this country have during the 
last five or six years passed through a very serious crisis, and their 
losses have been very considerable. Mr. Caird stated that in the 
aggregate he believed their losses had not been less than 120 million 
pounds in that period. It is quite clear, therefore, that even if 
prices have risen on the great bulk of agricultural produce, that rise 
in price has not been sufficient to compensate the tenant farmers 
for the very serious deficiency in quantity and bulk. In the case 
of corn, not only has there been a very grave deficiency in produce 
during the last ten years, but there has also been some reduction in 
prices, and inasmuch as in previous years it was generally the case 
that a deficiency in quantity was compensated in part, if not in 
whole, by a rise in price, when you look at the last ten years and 
find that the deficiency in quantity has been accompanied by a fall 
in prices, it is easy to understand what is the state of those farmers 
who depend mainly on wheat for their returns. Now I confess 
- when I look back at the last ten years, and compare the production 
of wheat with that of previous years, 1 am surprised at the extra- 
ordinary extent of the calamity which has fallen on the British 
farmer. I believe it was impossible that anybody could have antici- 
pated so many bad years in succession as have occurred during 
these periods. Mr. Caird has told us that during the last ten years 
there have been only two in which the production of wheat for the 
year has been above the average. Some little time ago I had 
occasion to look at these figures myself; and comparing the last ten 
years with the two previous periods, I observed these facts,—in the 
first place, within the first period of ten years the average pro- 
duction of wheat was about an average, which I will put at too. 
In the next ten years the average production was somewhat above 
the average in each year, about 8 per cent. above the average. In 
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the last ten years the average has been 16 per cent. below the 
average, that is to say, only 84 as compared with the average of 
100. ‘T'wo years only out of those ten has the production of wheat 
been above the average, whereas in the last five years of that period 
there has been only one year in which it has been above; and in 
1879, as we all know, we had the worst year, perhaps, of the whole 
of the century, and the production of wheat averaged no more 
than 55 per cent. as compared with the 100 just mentioned. There- 
fore I think it is easy to explain what the losses of the farmers 
have been due to, and especially those who depend on wheat pro- 
duction. Now what has that fallen price been due to? I think if 
anybody looks at the figures and compares prices with those of 
excessive years, he will perceive that about the year 1874 or 1875, 
there arose crises which operated greatly on the prices of wheat 
in this country. I believe these were in the main the extraordinary 
depression of trade in America, which led in the first place to 
immense extension of agricultural production, to large-numbers of 
people going out, leaving the commercial towns there and entering 
upon farm operations, and partly also to the fact that whilst we 
suffered in successive years from bad harvests, the Americans 
enjoyed extremely good harvests, far above their average. There- 
fore we have had a combination of circumstances singularly 
unfortunate to the British farmer—a very low production in this 
country and a very high production, coupled with the depression of 
trade, in America. With regard to the future I cannot speak with 
any very great confidence, but I recollect some two years age 
speaking on the subject. I ventured to point out that a day might 
come when we should see a light production in this country com- 
bined with a low production in America, and that whenever that 
should occur, inasmuch as we are now so much dependent upon 
America for wheat, we might have very high rates for wheat. I 
believe that would have occurred in this very year we now speak 
of if it had not been for the unfortunate weather which occurred 
during harvest time. Those farmers who had been fortunate this 
year in getting their wheat in in good condition have realised very 
high prices, and these have been due in the main not to the failure 
of production here, but to the fact that there has been to a great 
extent failure in the wheat producing countries of America. I 
hope as regards the farmers that they may look forward to getting 
- the average value for their production of wheat, and I concur fully 
in the hopeful expressions which have fallen on this subject from 
Mr. Caird. He then proceeded to dwell upon questions which 
affect agriculture in this country, more especially those of entail 
and settlement, so far as they affect the inflow of capital into the 
land of this country. I heartily and thoroughly concur with all 
he said. All I can say is that at the present moment these defects 
are visible to a degree much more than in ordinary times. I could 
mention many cases where landowners have been injured to an 
extraordinary extent by the difficulties created through these entail 
settlements. There is the case of a friend of my own, who a few 
years ago had property which he valued at 12,000/. a-year. He had 
family charges of about 4,000/. a-year, so that he believed himself 
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in possession clear of about 8,000/. a-year. Difficulties, however, 
have come upon his property. His tenants have been unable to- 
pay, and he has been obliged to make heavy reductions, farms have 


been thrown upon his hands, he is the tenant for life only, and has . 


been obliged to raise money at the rate of 12 per cent. to work the 
property, paying that rate because he can only borrow on his own 
life interest, and has to insure his life against the life of his son. 
The case is aggravated by the fact that his son is in that condition 
of health which makes it impossible that he can ever come to an 
agreement with his father to get rid of the family entails. Being 
unable to borrow money except at this rate, he is in respect of 
much of the property completely at the mercy of his tenants. 
Therefore things have gone on from bad to worse, until out of an 
estate which he believed was worth 8,o00l. a-year, he has latterly 
received absolutely nothing, and is obliged to live abroad. It may 
be said, why was this gentleman unable to sell his property under 
the ordinary law with the consent of the trustees? I believe that 
his family settlement might possibly have enabled this to be done, 
but it is coupled with the condition that the proceeds of any such 
sale must be reinvested again in land, and the result of this would 
be to leave him no better off after the sale than he is now. This is 
only one of many cases showing the extreme difficulty landowners 
are under at this moment. Mr. Caird next entered upon the very 
vexed question of tenants’ compensation, and I was very giad to 
hear the remarks he made on the proposals which had come from 
the Farmers’ Alliance with reference to the possible means of com- 
_pensating tenants for their improvements. I entirely agree with 
all he said on that point. I believe it would not be wise to adopt 
any of those schemes for tenants’ improvements which run in the 
direction of permitting the sale of the tenants’ interest to third 
parties without the consent of the landlords. Such processes are 
framed on the model of the Irish Land Act. I may say I was one 
of those who warmly supported the Irish Land Act on account of 
the extremely exceptional condition of Ireland, not only because of 
the existence of what has been called the land hunger, but from the 
fact that from time immemorial the Irish small tenants have them- 
selves effected all the permanent improvements, and that had 
created an interest on their behalf, part in the soil, and entitled them 
to consideration. It was shown beyond all question that such was 
the tone of society in Ireland, such is the love which these small 


tenants hold for their land, that they are willing to submit to any | 


rise of rent rather than be turned out of their holdings. Therefore 
it occurred that landlords, although the law undoubtedly recognised 
the right of the tenant to the value of his improvements, could raise 
the rents on the land to such an extent that the tenant practically 


lost the value of all his improvements; that being the case, the 


only way of protecting these smali tenants was to intervene on the 
part of the law tenable some court to decide what the rent should 
be, and to facilitate the free sale of land. But I say this, that every 
argument that could be used in support of the Irish Act would fall 
to the ground in the case of England, where the circumstances are 
wholly different. Nobody can pretend to say that the Hnglish 
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tenants have effected the permanent improvements of their farm. 
I hardly know a single case of the kind. Permanent improvements 
have been as a rule effected by landlords, and nobody can pretend 
_to say there is any hereditary succession in farms in England. 
There is not the same relation between landlord and tenant in 
England. The relations are formed purely on contract, and are not 
historical in their nature. Therefore I say every argument which 
has been used for the Irish Act fails absolutely to hold good in the 
case of Hngland. But if you were once to admit the plan of per- 
mitting the sale of tenant’s interests in England, without the con- 
sent of the landlord, you necessarily import the other principles of 
the Irish Act. It was argued over and over again, in the discus- 
sions on that measure, that 1f you once permitted the sale of the 
tenant’s interests thus, there followed as a matter of course the 
necessity of a court to determine what the rent should be, because 
it was obvious that nobody would give money for the purchase of 
the tenant’s interest, if the next year after purchasing that interest 
he was liable to have the rent raised upon it. I say therefore, that 
unless you are prepared to adopt the Irish Act to the full extent in 
England, you must not permit the free sale of the tenant’s interest 
without the consent of the landlord. But even though this should 
not be conceded, it does appear to me that there are many ways in 
which greater protection may be given to the tenant’s inprovements 
in England. I believe experience has proved that the Agricultural 
Holdings Act is not satisfactory and is insufficient. It is permissive, 
and landlords and tenants have to a large extent contracted them- 
selves out of it, or rather the landlords have “ noticed”’ their 
tenants out of it, because it was a delusion to say that it was a 
matter of contract. It was permitted that one party should give 
notice to the other that he should be out of it, and in nine cases 
out of ten, after the passing of the Act, the landlord gave notice 
to the tenant that the Act should not apply. Such legislation is 
imperfect in its principle, and is certain to be a delusion. What the 
exact nature of the proposal for amending that Act and for securing 
to the tenants a greater proportion in respect of their improvements 
would be, I cannot now enter upon. All I say is, that much more 
may be done to give the tenants security for their improvements. 
Mr. Caird entered somewhat on another branch of the subject, 
on the possibility of promoting the purchase of those holdings by 
tenants on the principle adopted under what are called the Bright 
clauses of the Irish Land Act. I agree with him that it would not 
be wise or possible to adopt any such course. In Ireland the 
tenancies are very small, and a comparatively small sum of money 
will be sufficient to enable a tenant to become owner of his holding. 
And the average price of land is such that the operation can be 
carried out financially in such a way that the tenant would not 
under it pay much more in the shape of interest and repayment of 
capital, than he paid previously in the shape of rent. It is coupled 
also in its operation in Ireland with a number of other questions of 
a social and political character, not equally important in England. 
But it must be obvious to anybody looking into the matter, that 
where you are dealing with farms, not of 10 or 15 acres, but of 
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from 200 to 250 acres each, it would require a very large sum 
indeed from the State to enable the tenants to become owners. 
And I think apart from other conditions, the financial difficulty 
would be insurmountable. I do not think Mr. Caird has quite 
sufficiently appreciated the importance of ownership as a spur to 
improvement. Although I agree with him that it will not be 
possible to extend the principle of the Irish Land Act in respect of 
the transfer of land to England, yet I do hope greater freedom in 
the sale and transfer of land arising from abolition of primogeniture 
and entail, will result in the multiplication of ownerships of land. 
I already see that the effect of the general depression in agriculture 
has been greatly to multiply the number of cases in which owner- 
ship is connected with occupation. There are many cases in which 
landlords have been compelled to take their land into their own 
hands, and are cultivating it themselves. The fall in the price of 
land has also enabled not an inconsiderable number of people to 
purchase ata low rate, and to cultivate the land themselves, and 
the more this is spread throughout the country, the greater the 
inducements to everybody to expend capital to the utmost extent. 
I will not detain you longer, but will ask you to join with me in 
this vote of thanks to Mr. Caird for his extremely able and interest- 
ing address. 

Mr. James Heywoop, F.R.S8., said, I beg with pleasure to second 
the vote in regard to an address which has upon a matter of con- 
siderable darkness, shed a ray of hope. It is one of the most com- 
forting addresses I have heard upon a very difficult subject. 

(The thanks of the meeting having been unanimously given, ) 

The Presipent said, I beg to offer my cordial thanks to you 
for the kind reception you have given to my endeavour to place 
before you certain views in regard to this very important question. 
The only remark I have to make on the interesting speech of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is, that if I did not press the point to which he 
referred in the latter part of his observations, namely, the great 
advantage that would result from the more free transfer of land, in 
gradually adding to the smaller landholders in the country, it was 
not because I did not feel the great advantage that would thereby 
accrue. I entirely concur with him on that point. 
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Avpress of the Presipent of Section F, “ Economic Science and 
“ Sratistics,” of the British Association, at the Firry-First 
Meertine, held at Yor, in August, 1881. By the Rigur Hon. 
M. E. Grant Dorr, M.A., LL.B., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 


THE nature of the address with which it is my duty to commence 
the proceedings to-day, is commanded by circumstances. It must 
necessarily be historical, and take the shape of a rapid review of 
the fortunes of Section F' since it came into existence. 

This is, as we all know, the fiftieth anniversary of the British 
Association, but it is not the fiftieth anniversary of the section to 
which we more especially belong. That section was called into life 
at the Cambridge meeting in 1833, a year which will be long famous 
in English history in connection with a movement of a very different 
kind, a movement which was, indeed, the expression of the distrust 
excited in many minds by our parents, science and liberalism. — 

We were at first entirely devoted to statistics, to the “ investi- 
“‘ gation,’ to use the words of the official recommendation of the 
section, ‘ of facts relating to communities of men which are capable 
‘of being expressed by numbers, and which promise, when suffi- 
“ciently multiplied, to indicate general laws,” and Professor 
Sedgwick, the president of the Association for 1833, in the address 
with which he closed the proceedings, carefully limited the func- 
tions of the section to the inquiries which furnish “the raw material 
“of political economy and political philosophy.”’ 

Our first president was Mr. Babbage, who lived on into our 
own times, and whom some who are here present must have known 
well, whilst among the names of those who gathered round him as 
a committee were those of Empson, Hallam, Jones, Malthus, and 
Lubbock. 

Hardly had our section itself been created, than it produced the 
Statistical Society, which, in the words of aspeaker at the Hdinburgh 
meeting in 1834, “‘ acknowledged itself the offspring of this institu- 
‘< tion,” and was indeed one of its first definite results. 

At the Dublin meeting in 1836, our section was again presided 
over by Mr. Babbage, who read a paper upon a subject which was 
destined to become, somewhat later, of great importance, on an 
experiment, namely, in the creation of co-operative shops for the 
supplying workmen with the necessaries of life, which, begun as far 
back as 1812, had come to an end in 1832. 
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On this occasion too, appears, for the first time in our records, 
the honoured name of Mr. William Rathbone Greg, then a very 
young. man, who became, in after years, so well known as a writer 
upon some of the questions with which we are occupied, and who 
contributed a paper on the ‘ Social Statistics of the Netherlands.” 

We are reminded of the vast changes which have taken place 
in our times when we observe, that at the Bristol meeting in 1837, 
Dr. Lardner pointed out as if it was a great matter, that the intro- 
duction of railways between various points had actually increased 
the number of travellers between those points in the proportion of 
four to one. 

At Liverpool, in 1837, a committee was appointed for the 
advancement of Statistical Science, and the British Association 
volume for that year contains a report on the statistics of the 
Deccan by Colonel Sykes, which was creditable for its day; but 
the proceedings of our section at Newcastle in 1838 were of little 
interest. 

In 1839, when we met at Birmingham, we had the honour to 
have Mr. Hallam for our chairman, but no record of anything which 
that great historian said or read on the occasion seems to have been 
preserved, nor are the minutes of the Glasgow meeting in 1840 at 
all more interesting. 

The meeting of our section at Plymouth, in 1841, produced 
nothing that invites remark, but in the volume for 1842 there is a 
report on the vital statistics of the large towns of Scotland, drawn 
up under the authority of some of the members of Section F, which 
had a certain importance. 

Our section was not very active at the Cork meeting in 1843, 
nor again when we met in this city in 1844. 

The proceedings in 1845, 1846, and 1847, were somewhat more 
notable, but are very briefly reported, and the same may be said of 
all the years up to and inclusive of 1855. Observe that I am far 
from admitting that they were not useful in their day as stimulat- 
ing discussion and leading to valuable legislation. They have had 
the fate of the heroes who lived before Agamemnon. The persons 
who made the brief résumés of the papers read in those years, which 
are to be found in our annual volumes, but ill-supplied the place of 
the ‘‘ vates sacer.”’ | 

The last meeting at which our section assembled under its old 
title and in its old conditions was that held at Glasgow in 1856, | 
and our last president was Lord Houghton, then Mr. Monckton 
Milnes. 

In 1856 at Cheltenham, a resolution was passed, I believe, on 
the initiative of that highly gifted, all accomplished and ever-helpful 
mun, which changed the name of Section F, and made it, what it 
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has remained ever since, the Section of Hconomic Science and 


Statistics. 


On that occasion too, our proceedings were for the first time 


opened by an address, though that address, having been prepared 


before the resolution just alluded to was passed, dealt exclusively 
with the subject of statistics. That it was ably dealt with you 
will conclude, when I say that the author of the address was Lord 


Stanley, now Lord Derby, for even then, a quarter of a century ago, 


he had begun to display on all public occasions that wide knowledge 


and painstaking mastery of his subject, which have given him so 


great an influence amongst educated men of all parties in England, 


-and which it is safe to prophesy will, when a sufficiently large selec- 


tion of his addresses is rescued from the newspapers and published, 
give him in some respects a greater name with posterity than almost 


‘any statesman of our times. The main object of his address on this 


occasion was to urge the advantage of establishing a statistical 
department of Government, charged with the annual publication 


-of such facts relative to the management of internal reform, as are 


reducible to numerical expression. 
In 1857 Archbishop Whately, who was by that time far advanced. 
in years, and no longer the Whately of the Oriel common-room, 


did not follow the example which Lord Stanley had set him, but 


opened our section with a few remarks of a rather obvious kind. 
Our venerable friend Sir Edward Baines, in 1858, was perhaps 


also too brief, but he took skilful advantage of the revelations of 


Mr. Sidney Herbert’s commission on the health of our troops, then 
fresh in the memory of men, to enforce the utility of statistics, and 
to show that arithmetic ‘which some thought so heartless, was 


“ rising up as the most powerful advocate of the value of human life 


‘“‘and health, and of all that can purify and elevate society.” He 


followed up his address, too, by an important paper on the woollen 
manufactures of England in general, and of Leeds, where the meet- 


ing took place that year, in particular. 
1858 was, I may observe, rather exceptionally rich in good 
papers, which was hardly the case with 1859, when we were 


gathered together at Aberdeen under Colonel Sykes, then member 


for that city. 
The address of Mr. Senior at Oxford, in 1860, was a protest 


against the unscientific character of some of the papers read in our 


section during the years that had elapsed since 1856. He explained 


that he used the word unscientific not dyslogistically but only dis- 


tinctively, the tendency he blamed being that to stray across the 


‘bounds of science into the realm of art. ‘A science,” he said, 
“aims only at supplying materials for the memory and judgment. 
““ Tt does not pre-suppose any purpose beyond the acquisition of 
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‘‘ knowledge. An art is intended to influence the will: it pre- 
*“‘ supposes some object to be attained, and it points out the easiest, 
“ the safest or the most effectual conduct for that purpose.” He 
concluded by advising that we should keep as much as possible: 
within the strict limits of statistics and of economic science as. 
understood by the school to which he belonged. 

In 1861 we met at Manchester, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Newmarch, who premising that there was some danger of undue 
importance being attached to what had been achieved in an age of 
physical discovery, vindicated the right of economic science and 
statistical inquiry to a high place amongst the agencies which have: 
most contributed to the great advance which has lately been made: 
by civilised mankind. 

It was a year of important papers; one on the progress of 
Manchester from 1840 to 1860, by Mr. David Chadwick; another 
by Mr. Molesworth on the progress of co-operation in Rochdale ;. 
and a third by Mr., now Sir Edward, Reed, on the statistics of the- 
iron-cased ships of the British navy, being amongst the most 
interesting. 

The address of Mr. Edwin Chadwick to this section in 1862 is. 
not, I think, printed in the annual volume, and Mr. Tite, who pre- 
sided in 1863, made only a very few observations: but in both years. 
some good papers were read, one by Mr. Herman Merivale upon 
colonisation, and by Mr. Dunning Macleod upon political economy, 
in 1862; and by Mr. Purdy, on the decrease of the agricultural 
population of England, in 1863. 

The address delivered at Bath by Dr. Farr, in 1864, was one of 
the best to which our section has listened, and well worth recurring 
to. His object was to give a brief outline of the condition of sta-. 
tistical science at the time, and he succeeded admirably. It is 
indeed surprising how much matter of incontestable and permanent 

value he contrived to pack into twelve pages, and this although he 
- sometimes diverged, perhaps, just a little into politics. 

In 1865 the present Lord Derby again presided over us, treating 
inter alia the question how far our subjects ought to form part of 
the business of a strictly scientific association, and coming to the 
conclusion that our functions are rather to suggest and stimulate: 
than to originate thought. He further spoke at some length and 
with many illustrations, of the use of the statistical method. 

In 1866 we met at Nottingham, under the guidance of Professor’ 
Thorold Rogers, who discussed several of the questions that were 
prominent at the time, such as the statistics of the live stock in 
Hngland, a subject brought into prominence by the cattle plague ;. 
the state of the money market in that year of panic, and the fears. 
that were expressed as to the exhaustion of our coal supply. I 
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notice too, in his address, a phrase marked by his usual epigrammatic 
felicity and which should be remembered: ‘The economist,” he 
said, ‘“‘is constantly labouring to refute men’s hasty sympathies by 
‘“‘ an appeal to their deliberate reason.”’ 

In 1867, at Dundee, I had myself the great honour of presiding 
over your deliberations, and we had a good many interesting papers. 
relating to the statistics of the locality. 

In 1868 our section was presided over by Mr. Samuel Brown, 
of the Society of Actuaries, who devoted his address to a rapid 
survey of the various questions, most likely to interest students of 
our science, which had come before the public since the Dundee 
meeting, viz., to technical education, to the relations between labour: 
and capital, to the purchase of the electric telegraphs by the State, 
to weights and measures, to monetary conferences, and to insurance. 
Speaking of the latter subject, with which he was exceptionally 
qualified to deal, he observed: “ Vital statistics are now assuming 
‘* a form which enable the most complicated problems of human life: 
“to be dealt with as if they were certain and simple events, yet 
“little more than a century has elapsed since the attorney and 
“ solicitor-general of that day, when reporting on the application 
“‘ for a royal charter to the first society formed on scientific prin- 
“‘ ciples for the assurance of life, objected to it on the ground that 
*‘ its success must depend on calculations taken on tables of life 
‘““and death, whereby the chance of mortality is attempted to be 
“ reduced to a certain standard. ‘This is a mere speculation,’ they 
‘“‘ observe, ‘never yet tried in practice, and consequently subject, 
“« “like all other experiments, to various chances in the execution.’ ’”” 

The petition was dismissed, but the society (the Equitable) was 
formed, and in spite of the gloomy prognostications at its birth, had 
afterwards, at one time, nearly 20 million pounds of assurances on 
lives in force together. 

The proceedings at Exeter, in 1869, were opened by an address 
from Sir Stafford Northcote, in which, in addition to making some 
very curious comparisons between the statistics of Devonshire and 
Lancashire, he illustrated the working of the law of variation and 
the law of stability, pointed out the use of imagination in giving 
life to the details which statisticians accumulate, characterised the 
present as pre-eminently a statistical age, and spoke some words of 
warning, not unheeded, against an indulgence in our national weak- 
ness for waste. 

At Liverpool, in 1870, we were presided over by Mr. Jevons, 
who amongst many important observations made the following, 
which should be had in remembrance if ever the relations of our 
section to the other parts of the British Association are again 
brought under review :— 
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‘“‘T have always felt great gratification that the founders of this 
*« Association did not in any narrow spirit restrict its inquiries 
‘‘ and discussions to the domain of physical science. The existence 
‘“‘ of this section is a standing recognition of the truth that the 
*‘ condition of the people is governed by definite laws, however 
“‘ complicated and difficult of discovery they may be. It is no 
‘‘ valid reproach against us that we cannot measure and explain, 
“and predict with the accuracy of a chemist or an astronomer. 
“« Difficult as may be the problems presented to the experimentalist 
“in his investigation of material nature, they are easy compared 
‘‘ with the problems of human nature of which we must attempt 
“« the solution. I allow that our knowledge of the causes in action 
‘‘is seldom sure and accurate, so as to present the appearance of 
“« true science. 

‘There is no one who occupies a less enviable position than the 
‘ political economist. Cultivating the frontier regions between 
“certain knowledge and conjecture, his efforts and advice are 
*“ scorned and rejected on all hands. . If he arrives at a sure law of 
“human nature, and points out the evils which arise from its 
“neglect, he is fallen upon by the large classes of people 
‘““who think their own common sense sufficient; he is charged 
““ with being too abstract in Jhis speculations, with overlooking 
“the windings of the human heart, and with undervaluing the 
“* affections. 

‘‘ However humane his motives, he is lucky if he escape being 
“‘ set down on all sides as a heartless misanthrope. Such was 
“* actually the fate of one of the most humane and excellent of men, 
‘* the late Mr. Malthus. On the other hand, it is only the enlightened 
“* and wide-minded scientific men who treat the political economist 
“with any cordiality. I much fear that, as physical philosophers 
“* become more and more successful, they tend to become, like other 
“ conquerors, arrogant and selfish; they forget the absurd theories, 
‘‘ the incredible errors, the long enduring debates, out of which 
*“ their own knowledge has emerged, and look with scorn upon our 
“‘ economic science, because we are still struggling to overcome 
‘* difficulties far greater than ever they encountered. But again, I 
““ regard the existence of this section as a satisfactory recognition 
“of the absolute necessity of doing our best to cultivate economic 
“* subjects in a scientific spirit.” 

This address may be said to mark an epoch, because in the. 
course of it the chairman was able, for the first time in English 
history, to use words which many active members of our section 
who did not live to hear them would have rejoiced to hear :—‘* I 
*“am glad to say that in spite of all opponents we have an educa- 
“*tion Act;’ and he went on to advocate a great and unaccom - 
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plished reform, the applying to useful objects of the funds of our 
innumerable and most pernicious dole charities. 

In 1871, at Edinburgh, we met under the genial rule of Lord 
Neaves, and it is curious to observe how the uncontrollable mirth- 
fulness of that eminent judge kept breaking through the gravity of 
his address, and illustrating the old words :— 


** All things are big with jest, there’s nought so plain, 
But may be witty if thou hast the vein.” 


It is likewise noticeable that although, as we have seen, we were 
statisticians first and economists only twenty-three years after- 
wards, Lord Neaves treats our section as mainly economic, and 
considers statistics as a mere accessory. This view, however, was 
not taken by the members of the section, who contributed that year 
some very important statistical papers, amongst them one of pecu- 
liar interest in the locality where it was read, on the scheme of the 
Merchant Company with reference to the great educational hos- 
pitals of Edinburgh. 

At Bradford, in 1873, Mr. Forster did not deliver an address, 
but made a speech characterised by his usual vigour, hopefulness, 
and knowledge of affairs. . 

At Belfast, in 1874, the members of this section had the good 
fortune to do incidentally a great practical and immediate service, 
by bringing to an end a strike which had caused great inconveni- 
ence, and they received the thanks of the local authorities. The 
address to the section was delivered by Lord O’Hagan, and an 
interesting paper, read by Sir George Campbell, bore the (at first 
sight) rather startling title, On the Privileges over Land wrongly 
** called Property.” 

Our Belfast volume, that of 1874, contains the report of a com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Houghton, which was appointed to 
inquire into the economic effects of combinations of labourers and 
capitalists. That committee called a conference, which assembled 
at 22, Albemarle Street, where a deputation from the National 
Federation of Associated Employers of Labour met a number of 
persons representing labour, and discussed a variety of questions of 
common interest. 

“The discussion at the conference,” says the report, ‘“ was 
** carried on in the most friendly spirit, and, in the opinion of your 
*“ committee, with manifest utility towards the elucidation of the 
‘“‘ questions at issue. From the employers your committee have, 
“‘ moreover, received valuable written answers to their inquiries ; 
““ whilst the ‘ Beehive,’ the principal organ of the employed, said 
“of the conference, ‘The case was stated with great frankness, 
“sand the attack and defence was carried on in perfect good 
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_ “ * humour for three hours; and whether any conviction on either 
“ “side was altered or not, it was proved very distinctly that such 
“““meetings, if held more frequently, could not fail to beget a 
““ “clearer view of the questions in dispute on both sides, and a 
stronger disposition. than now exists to arrange differences in a 
‘“‘ «friendly and peaceable spirit.’ ” 

The address at Bristol in 1875 was delivered by Mr. Heywood, 
and contained much information as well about the trade as the 
educational facilities of the neighbourhood, while various papers. 
of merit were read, including one upon national education by 
Mrs. Grey ; one on the coal question by Mr. Jevons; and one on the 
value of Huropean life in India by Dr. Mouat. 

At Glasgow, in 1876, Sir George Campbell presided, and brought 
his great knowledge of India to bear upon various important 
problems. 

Amongst other things he made the following observations upon 
the use of narcotics and stimulants :-— 

‘““T have been led into the suggestion that these things are very 
‘“‘ much a matter of race, by observation of the very singular way 
‘in which in Asia the population are divided into those who use 
“ opium and those who use alcohol, according to race lines, even in 
‘“‘ countries where the facilities of obtaining the one or the other are 
‘ precisely similar. In the east of India I found that the consump- 
“ tion of opium in the various districts was just in proportion as a 
‘* Turanian or Chinese element prevailed in the population. The 
‘“‘ Aryan races of India never take to opium in a very great degree, 
“‘ except in the case of the Sikhs, whose religion prohibits the use 
‘“‘ of tobacco. Hven in the districts where the poppy is almost uni- 
‘¢ versally cultivated by the ryots (and they supply the opium which 
“the Chinese consume) it is a happy fact that the native popula- 
‘“* tion does not take to the common use of opium; and there are no 
“‘ oreater symptoms of the ill effects of the drug than in districts 
‘“‘ where it is very rare and dear—far less so than in districts where 
“the cultivation is not permitted, but where there is an Indo- 
“‘ Chinese population, I cannot but think that such race procli- 
“‘ vitles open up an important field of inquiry.” 

Amongst papers that were read at Glasgow, a high place must 
be given to a most careful one by Professor Jack, “‘On_ the 
“‘ Results of Five Years of Compulsory Education.” 

Lord Fortescue, in his address at Plymouth, in 1877, dwelt 
much on the population question, avowing himself an opponent of 
the views of Malthus and Mill, and claiming for his leaders. 
Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Farr. He also spoke at some length upon 
the imposition of what he considered needlessly high fares and rates 
upon goods and passengers by railway, and recalled his own oppo- 
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sition to the policy of Sir Robert Peel in not treating railways as 
monopolies, whose powers should, for the sake of the public, be 
carefully restricted, and he further advocated making the union, 
instead of the parish, the unit of English administration under a 
county representative board. 

It is difficult in conducting the proceedings of this section to hit 
the golden mean between being too abstract and too popular. In 
the year 1875 the pendulum swung perhaps a little too much to the 
popular direction, and subjects were discussed which were thought 
by some hardly compatible with the scientific character of the 
British Association. This led to a great deal of criticism, and in 
the year 1876 the question was raised—and raised by a very emi- 
nent person—whether we of Section F should continue to hold our 
place. The attack was able; the defence was not particularly 
brilliant, but the goodness of our cause or the leniency of our judges 
carried us through, and we were adjudged to have successfully 
restated the reasons for our existence. It was well, perhaps, that 
the question was raised, for out of this discussion came the elabo- 
rate and brilliant address—the most elaborate and brilliant to which 
this section has ever listened—which was delivered at Dublin by 
Professor Ingram, in 1878, on the position and prospect of political 
economy. 

Professor Ingram recapitulated the philosophical conclusions he 
had endeavoured to enforce, as follows :— 

(1) That the study of the economic phenomena of society ought | 
to be systematically combined with that of the other aspects of 
social existence. (2) That the excessive tendency to abstraction 
and to unreal simplifications should be checked. (38) That the @ 
priort deductive method should be changed for the historical. 
(4) That economic laws, and the practical prescriptions founded on 
those laws, should be conceived and expressed in a less absolute 
form. “These are, in my opinion,” he says, “the great reforms 
‘“‘ which are required both in the conduct of economic research and 
“in the exposition of its conclusions.” He then proceeded to say 
that “if the proper study of mankind is man,” the work of the 
association, after the extrusion of our section, would be like the 
play with the part of the protagonist left out. What appears to 
be the reasonable suggestion is, that the field of the section should 
be enlarged, so as to comprehend the whole of sociology. The 
economic facts of society, as I have endeavoured to show, cannot be 
scientifically considered apart, and there is no reason why the 
researches of Sir Henry Maine, or those of Mr. Spencer, should not 
be as much at home here as those of Mr. Fawcett or Professor 
Price. Many of the subjects, too, at present included in the 
artificial assemblage of heterogeneous inquiries known by the name 
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of anthropology, really connect themselves with the laws of sociak 
development; and if our section bore the title of the sociological, 
the studies of Mr. Taylor and Sir John Lubbock, concerning the 
early history of civilisation, would find in it their most appropriate 
place. I prefer the name sociology to that of social science, which 
has been rendered indefinite in common use, and has come to be 
regarded as denoting a congeries of incoherent details respecting 
every practical matter bearing directly or remotely on public interests 
which happen for the moment to engage attention. There are 
other societies in which an opportunity is afforded for discussing 
such current questions in a comparatively popular arena. But if 
we are to be associated here with the students of the other sciences, 
it is our duty, as well as our interest, to aim ata genuinely scientific 
character in our work. Our main object should be to assist in 
fixing theoretic ideas on the structure, functions, and development 
of society. Some may regard this view of the subject with 
impatience, as proposing to us investigations not bearing on the 
ereat and real needs of contemporary social life. But that would 
be a very mistaken notion. lLuciferous research, in the words of 
Bacon, must come before fructiferous. ‘‘ Hffectual practice,” says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘“‘depends on superiority of ideas; methods that 
answer are preceded by thoughts that are true.” 

In 1879 the address was delivered by Mr. Lefevre, and a most 
timely and useful address it was, dwelling upon the relations 
between our agriculturists and those of the United States, with that 
clearness of thought, and, to use the famous Thucydidean phrase, 
painfulness in the search after truth, which one always expects in the 
writings and speeches of that very distinguished man. The address 
of 1880, by Mr. Hastings, has by some unfortunate accident not 
been printed in our annual volume. 

With a view to giving you this brief sketch of the proceedings — 
of our section, it has been necessary for me, of course, to look 
through those proceedings since its foundation; and I have been 
led to one or two conclusions which I should like to lay before 
you. ; 

In the first place, I greatly doubt whether our system of pub- 
lishing epitomes of papers is a good one. -These abstracts of 
abstracts are indeed most ghastly reading. I think it would be 
worth while for those who organise the business of the section to 
consider next year whether it might not be better to print good 
papers upon local statistics in full; such will hardly in many cases 
have any other means of being introduced toa wider public, whereas 
statistical papers of more general interest may be safely left to the 
care of our first-born, the Statistical Society. It would be enough 
to mention in our annual volume that they had been read before us, 
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without attempting an analysis which can hardly be satisfactory to 
the author, and must be dismal to the reader. 

In the second place, | am inclined to think that we must adopt 
the policy recommended by Professor Ingram, and widen our basis, 
taking care at the same time to treat things scientifically, that is to 
say, as they are or were, and to avoid, as much as possible, dealing 
with them as they ought to be. The Social Science Association is 
better, I think, fitted than the British Association for many even 
good papers that have been read in this section. 

Still more imperatively necessary is it absolutely to refuse a 
hearing to all who wish to discuss burning questions of English 
politics, even although they have a scientific side. However dis- 
agreeable it may be to individuals to have to take elsewhere papers 
on which they may have bestowed much trouble, our first duty as a 
section is to continue to exist, and we shall assuredly not continue 
to exist if we do not steel our hearts against their complaints. 

Another great reform would, I conceive, be accomplished if the 
authorities of the Association were to encourage persons to read in 
this section accounts of valuable works on economical and statistical 
subjects appearing in foreign countries. 

It only remains for me to thank you for the patience with which 
you have listened to an address, which, although I think under the 
circumstances necessary, has contained little or nothing that is new. 
I must add that I accepted the honour of presiding over this section 
some months ago, and before a very considerable change had come 
over my life. It has been a great pleasure to me to be able to fulfil 
my engagement, but as I leave England next month, and am neces- 
sarily very much occupied, I am sure you will forgive me if I resign 
the presidency of the section into other and abler hands this 
afternoon. 
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Srar1sTicAL OBSERVATIONS on the GrowtH of the Human Bopy 
(Mates) in Huicnt and Weicut, from Hianreen to THIRTY 
YEARS of AGE, as InLtustRATED by the Recorps of the Boroucu 
Gaou of Liverpoot. By J. T. Danson, Hsq. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 18th January, 1881. ] 


Tue subject of this paper, lymg as it does somewhat beyond the 
usual range of our inquiries, seems to need some apology. It is 
our province, however, to collect facts, and especially such as have 
a national value; and the excellence of a nation may be said to have 
its main root in a sound knowledge, and an apt use, of the human 
body. The animal man, as he exists in these islands, is the especial 
object of our patriotism. His good physical condition is the prime 
object of our public policy ; but even his average height, and weight, 
when at maturity, or at what age he really attains that condition, 
may be said to be yet unknown. The delicacies, or the prejudices, 
of our time compel us to seek all such knowledge under difficulties. 
We have to resort, almost exclusively, to the dregs of the population. 
Hence we as yet know very little, and that little imperfectly; and 
hence the comparative poverty of the material, on a subject which 
might seem very simple and familiar, to which I have to invite your 
attention this evening. 

About twenty years ago I had occasion to visit the borough gaol 
of Liverpool. It is at Walton, a few miles from the town. It is 
large, and was then recently built; and its mode of management 
was then, and I believe still is, about as good as any yet in use. 
Under the law then in force, each prisoner committed for more than 
one month was, as he entered, and again as he left, measured for 
height, and also weighed. The purpose of this practice was to afford 
to the medical officer in charge of the prisoners, some precise data 
on which he might base his observation of the effect upon them of 
the prison treatment. The practice of measuring and weighing the 
prisoners on their discharge was afterwards abandoned. 

Bearing in mind the elaborate work of the eminent Belgian 
statist, M. Quetelet, “On Man, and the development of his Faculties,’ 
and remembering the very narrow basis on which, for want of 
fuller material, he had been compelled to found some of his most 
important conclusions, I saw here an opportunity of obtaining some 
valuable additional information. Having got access to the gaol 
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records, I found them, on examination, quite worth the labour to 
be given to them; and selected the figures relating to the years 
1857 and 1858, as likely to afford a fair sample of the new material 
thus made available. The results, as analysed and thrown into a 
tabular form, were laid before this Society in November, 1861.* 
From these figures I found that only one inference of any value 
could, with any degree of certainty, be deduced: that being, that 
the men thus passed under examination did not, on an average, 
attain their full height, or their full weight, much, if at all, before 
30 years of age. 

The method I adopted in the first instance, was to take as a 
basis of average, from the entire list I had obtained of upwards of 
4,800 entries of prisoners weighed and measured during the two 
years selected, the first hundred at each age, from 18 to 30, 
inclusive. I found I could get a full hundred at each of these 
ages, excepting only the age of 29. At that age there were only 
ninety-five in all. Up to the age of 22 I found a clear and nearly 
regular increase of height and weight with each additional year of 
age. After that the results became very irregular, though still 
showing, on the whole, an increase of both height and weight, up to 


the age of 29. For several of the ages from 23 to 28 years of age, 


therefore, I increased the number taken to form the average, from a 
hundred upwards, as far as the materials in hand permitted. But 
this only slightly changed the results, and left them still strongly 
marked with the irregular and anomalous character at first observed. 
For instance, the average height brought out for the age of 24 was 
still considerably less than that for 22, and the height for 26 less 
than that for 25 years. 

This persistent irregularity induced me to refer, with some 


_ hope of an explanation, to a suggestion made some years before, by 


M. Millot, a French statist. After a careful examination of the 
figures resulting, during a long series of years, from the measure- 
ments of the annual draft of conscripts in that country, he had 
observed that the men of the same age, brought forward in succes- 
sive years, differed considerably in their average height; and on a 
comparison of these returns with those of the annual prices of 
corn in the localities in which these men were born and reared, he 
observed some coincidence of deficient height in the conscripts with 
high prices in the years of their gestation and infancy. This led 
him to the conclusion that wherever a deficiency occurred, it might 
be due to early want of sufficient nutriment; and thence to defec- 
tive harvests. But a corresponding examination of the figures 
before me in 1862 did not afford me any sufficient ground for 


* See the Society’s Journal for March, 1862, part 1, vol. xxv. 
VOL. XLIV. PART IV. Pl 
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supposing that the anomalies I had met with could be traced to 
this cause. | 

I therefore simply recorded the figures as they stood, for the 
benefit of future inquirers; and, for the time, dropped the subject. 

About ten years afterwards, appeared the very valuable ‘“‘ Manual 
‘of Practical Hygiene” of the late Dr. Edmund Parkes. I observed 
that, imperfect as my paper was, it had attracted his attention ; and 
was to some extent relied upon as evidence of the mean height and 
weight of the men of the lower classes in England, at: the ages dealt 
with. 

Availing myself of the lapse of time, I then determined to ascer- 
tain the effect of a more extended use of the records of the same 
gaol; and, when the year 1878 had expired, I sought, and readily 
obtained, the sanction of the Home Secretary, and had extracted the 
weights and measurements of the prisoners received in the two years 
1867-68, and again in the two years 1877-78: thus extending the 
basis of the inquiry over three periods of two years each; and these 
occurring at equal intervals during a total period of twenty-two 
years. 

From these papers I have framed the tables I now lay before the 
Society. 

During the eighteen years which have elapsed since I read my 
former paper, much larger masses of material than those handled 
by Quetelet have been got together on this subject, and the proper 
method of treating them has been developed with considerable 
success. But facts collected in other countries cannot be deemed 
applicable to the population of this; and I find in the figures 
collected by others in this country nothing to supersede, or even to 
elucidate my own. These have reference exclusively to criminals ; 
and they would seem to differ, specifically, from those obtained 
elsewhere. They are also the only figures extending, year by year, 
from 18 up to 30 years of age. 

And now, before inviting your attention to the results, I will 
state, shortly, what I have learned, or have reason to believe, as to 
the manner in which these figures have been obtained, and the degree 
of reliance we may perhaps safely place upon them. 

First, as to the mode of measuring and weighing. The apparatus 
used seemed, when I saw it, to be well suited to the purpose—accu- 
rate and uniform in its operation, not easily put out of order, and 
requiring no special skill in its use. 

The prisoner, on entering the gaol, is taken to a room kept for 
the purpose, and is there registered. As part of this process, he is 
put on to a broad metal plate, near the level of the floor. ~As he 
depresses this plate, his weight is indicated on a lever; and a pro- 
jecting arm, sliding on a metal bar behind him till it touches his 
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head, marks his height on the bar. The weights are taken to 
pounds, and the heights to quarters of an inch; and are at once, 
with other particulars, recorded in a book close at hand. The pro- 


cess, with one exception, to be noted presently, appears to be the 
same now as it was twenty years ago. The duty of registering the 


prisoners being allotted to a special officer, and usually retained 
by him for a long period, being performed always in the same 
place, at about the same hour in the day, and with the same 


apparatus, and under similar surrounding conditions, is probably 


applied with a good deal of uniformity. But, as I shall have 


occasion to show, the work is at present done under difficulties, 
which tend to defeat any attempt to use its results for such 
purposes as ours. 


Until January, 1878, the prisoners were measured in their foot- 


covering, whatever that might happen to be. At that date the 
‘practice was changed, by taking off their boots or shoes while 


being measured. This, of course, introduces a material irregularity 


‘into one group of the figures before us. But I am not disposed 


altogether to regret this. Whenever and wherever we may be able 
to extend these observations, if it is deemed desirable to do so, we 


‘shall invariably be met by the difficulty here suggested. To get 


the heights of men (who are not in prison) with their foot covering, 


will always be much easier than to get them without; and to learn 


in time something of the average effect of such covering is there- 
fore desirable. On being informed of this change, I separated, as 
well as I could, the measurements taken after it; and so framed an 


additional table for the last group (that of 1877-78). But it is 
obvious that only a comparison of the same group of men, with and 


without foot covering, can give us any clear indication of its ordi- 
nary effect on the apparent height; and should the Society deem 


the subject worthy of further attention, it would be advisable, and 


probably not difficult, seeing that our prisons are now all under the 


control of the Home Office, to have these measurements taken, for 


a time, in a few selected districts, with and without such covering: 
so that, as to the imprisoned population at least, we may have some 
trustworthy data for the allowance to be made. 

So much for the probable accuracy of what we are told as to 
the height and weight of these men; but for our present purpose 


accuracy on these points is of little value, except in so far as it 


may be coupled with accuracy in the statement of the age of each 

prisoner. Here there is ground for doubt: ground which I fear we 

shall not easily get rid of. The officer making the record has to 

rely upon what he can gather from three sources of information ; 

and these, whether taken separately or together, cannot be deemed 

at all conclusive. First, there is the statement of the prisoner. The 
22 
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value of this of course depends on his knowledge of the truth, and 
his willingness to tell it. But itis certain that many men of the 
elass which mainly supplies these prisoners are imperfectly informed 
as to their own age; and it is perhaps hardly less certain that, when 
they know it, they are little disposed to shape their answer by what: 
they do know. They are moved rather by what they wish to have 
believed. There is, however, between the ages of 18 and 30 no: 
very strong temptation wilfully to mis-state their age: the diet and 
other treatment being uniform after the age of 16. 

Besides the statement of the prisoner, there is his appearance ; 
and it is probable that an officer habitually charged with the duty 
acquires some skill in the use of this test, as a check on any wide: 
mis-statement. 

And, finally, there is such previous personal acquaintance as. 
the officer, or those about him, may have with the prisoner; and 
this check comes into operation in many instances. 

I now turn to the tables constructed from the whole of the: 
figures before me. They are six innumber. Tables A, B, and C, 
give the heights of the men measured in the three periods, 1857-58, 
1867-68, and 1877-78. Tables D, E, and F, give the corresponding’ 
weights for these three periods. 


TasLE A.—Heights, 1857-58. 





Number Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 

Ag mrenharea: Average. | Maximum. | Minimum. siestyeage Nesey es Mad (a 
ses eM, es] Inches. Mirnenen tee, Inches. pe care Inches. Sinthe ae 
{Ws Shem da 200 64°29 71'Q 58°5 6°71 5°79 i265 
n ES eta 200 64°87 71° 58°25 6°49 6°62 13°11 
20 a5. 200 65°19 473°O 61°0 4°81 4°19 12°0 
Dl eta 200 65°78 72° 60°5 6°22 5'28 I1'5 
Pe 200 66°21 973°0 60°25 6°79 5°96 12°95 
AT a 200 66°17 43°O 59°0 6°83 ohh IF 14'0 
DA oe 185 65°94 43°O 57:0 7°06 | 8°94. 16'0 
VAS Spee 200 66°30 720 59:0 5°7 73 130 
26E AS 130 66°15 73°75 575 4°6 8°65 16°25 
ro 138 | 66°38 | 71°75 | 61:0 5°37 5:38 | 1076 
2B nee 100 66°65 73,0. 61:0 6°35 5°65 12°O 
ya ih 95 67°02 925 61°25 4°48 5°77 13°25 











re iar 100 66°36 w2"O 60°75 6°64 561 12:25 


2,148 boi ae i —_ a oe 
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TABLE B.—Heights, 1867-68. 





ee F 
Number Maximum {| Minimum | Maximum 























Age. Mey. Average. | Maximum. | Minimum. BOT oe tes | irotacel ie i ak. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. | Inches. Inches. 

1882... 299 | 6494 ros | 53D 581 | 144 | ry-25 

O22. in. 249 65°56 97°O 58°75 12°44 | 6°71 19°25 
a 260 66°10 Tae 56°25 6°65 9°85 16°5 
Bate... 247 | 66°31 740 61:0 769. | 581 | 13°0 
a 294 | 66:0 4°0 59:0 Sons || 7:0 150 

2B occ 237 | 6639 | 73:5 | 5875 Giveht 1} ee4o mea 

PA... Aer 66°25 74°0 59°25 T78 70 T4;45 
Bes ee 193 66°78 755 56°5 8-721) | 10:28 19°0 
DE coos 176 | 6654 | 73:0 | 595 646 | 704 | 13°5 

Te Bsns £75 66°87 43125 61:0 6°38 5°87 12°25 
2oees. 161 66°7 76°0 60°0 9°3 | 6°7 16°0 
BO os 108 67:33 74°65 56°5 5 ie | | 10°83 18°0 
S0,X..;. 184 66°86 73°5 61:0 6°64 | 5°86 £25 
2,804 sien — — =. | 7 a 

TaBLe C.—Heights, 1877-78. 

Ag ie veinee Average. Maximum. | Minimum. gern unten a s 
it ee 433 64:08 69°75 575 5°67 6°58 12°25 | 
Wes 365 64°74 40°O 590 5°26 5°74 I1'O 
AD 0.5, By 365 65°05 70°75 59°5 5°70 5°55 L125 
es 369 65°4 AOE 58°25 g8 7-15 123 
i ae 406 | 65°65 aN 4S 59°25 6°10 6°40 12°5 
ya ene 320 | 65°42 72°25 59:0 6°83 6°42 13°25 
Bae. 307 65°42 Vhs 58°0 6°33 742 13°75 
re oa 235 | 65°66 73°0 59°5 7°76 5°74 13° 
26 cirf) (C238 65°64 VE 57°0 ria 8°64 15°95 
hehe 216 65°82 93° 58°5 7°18 732 14°50 
Zilniaty 241 65°73 74°25 60:0 8°52 5°73 14°25 
7) ae 13% 66°33 44°0 59°25 9°67 7:08 14°75 
-, | ee 192 65°52 2s 615 6°73 402 10°75 

3,819 — — a <a — — 
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TasLe D.— Weights, 1857-58. 
2 aximum | Minimum } Maximum 
Ag a att Average. | Maximum. | Minimum. BT, Fea A dies 
tial Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Y Pousdeule Pounds. | Pounds. } 
LSE: 200 122°35 158°0 90°0 35°65 32°35 68°0 
TOR... 2,00 129°66 182'0 99:0 52°34 30°66 83°0 
QOURE.. 200 132°8 176°0 105°0 43°2 27°8 410 
7h WER 2,00 133°83 170°0 101°0 36°17 32°83 69'0 
9 ie ee 200 139°31 184°0 98°0 44°69 41°31 86'0 
QSu ERs: 200 141°89 195'0 109:0 ee 32°89 86°0 
DA dpb: 185 142°0 180°0 110°0 38°0 32°0 70°O 
2579.4. 200 | 143°79 190° 110°0 46°21 33°79 80°0 
26; °5.1.0 130 142°06 190°0 96°0 47°94 46°06 94°0 
Zine: 138 144°27 192°0 101°0 47°73 43°27 g1'o 
283.20... 100 | 142-62 184°0 1050 41°28 37°62 79°0 
Phe ie 8 ae 95 145°53 1940 116°0 48°47 29°53 78°0 
SO% £5 100 141°55 197°0 113°0 55°45 28°55 84°0 
2,148 “ap ash — —— = — 





TasLeE E.— Werghts, 1867-68. 





Pounds. 


Number 
Weighed. 


249 
260 
247 
294 
237 
251 


176 
175 
161 


108 


Average. 


Pounds. 


12481 
129°68 
136°82 
138°92 
138°4 

140°5 

139°55 
143°09 
143°09 
142°87 
14418 
145°33 
144°1 


Maximum, 


193 
196 
181 
174 
179 
180 
189 
202 
180 
215 
187 
190 


210 


Minimum. 


Pounds. 


101 
100 
108 
105 
101 
100 
104 
102 
104 
111 
108 

99 
105 


Maximum 


over Average. 


Pounds. 
68°19 
66°32 
44°18 
35°08 
40°6 — 
395 

49°45 
58°91 
36°91 
72°13 
42°82 
44°67 
65°9 


Minimum |} Maximum 


under 
Average. 


Ponnds. 
23°81 
29°68 
28°82 
33°92 
37°4 
40°5 
35°55 
41°09 
39°09 
31°87 
36:18 
46°33 
39°1 





over 
Minimum. 


Pounds. 
92 
96 
73: 
69 
78 
80: 

85 

100 

76 

104. 

79 
gI 

105 


[| | — | 


2,804. 


= 


— 
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TABLE F.— Weeghts, 1877-78. 















































Age. eee Average. | Maximum. | Minimum. eohieains a i ad 

Weighed. over Average.| Average. | Minimum. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

es 2x2. 433 125-09 164 89 38°91 36°09 75°0 
eases 365 132°69 164 101 34°31 31°69 63'°0 
20. .ai 368 13657 v7 100 35°43 36°57 72°O 
A ie deat 369 138°81 jak 109 34°19 29°81 64°0 
7 ea 406 141°65 199 106 57°35 35°65 930 
OE 320 142°52 196 100 53°48 42°52 96°0 
2) 207 140°92 178 108 37°08 32°92 70°O 
OS cas 235 142°69 Igo 110 47°31 32°69 80°0 
26s of 235 143°01 218 101 44°99 42°01 117°0 
19th a 216 | 14483 200 109 Be 35°83 g1'o 
DOr tie. 241 143°96 186 110 42°04 33°96 76°0 
PO edhec, 135 147°5 184 121 36°5 26°5 63°0 
BU roe. 192 14394 210 98 66°06 =| 45°94 1120 

3,819 as — — — — — 











The material used for Tables A and D were laid before the Society 
in 1862; but rather less fully than at present. Finding it distinctly 
desirable to base the average not upon an uniform number, but upon 
the largest number obtainable, at each age, I have again been through 
the figures for the period 1857-58, and have increased the numbers 
as far as practicable. This I find makes no material change in the 
results; but it excludes a doubt which might otherwise attend a 
comparison of the table of 1857-58 with those of the later periods. 

The number of men of the specified ages measured and weighed 
in 1857-58 was 2,148; in 1867-68 it was 2,804; and in 1877-78 it 
was 3,819. The increase in the two later periods was due, in some 
degree, toa change of practice. In the first period, only those were 
measured who were committed for one month or more; afterwards, 
all who were committed were measured. The total number of mea- 
surements before us is therefore 8,871. 

It will be observed that I have deduced from the figures before 
me only the average heights and weights, and have not attempted 
to deduce the means. Undoubtedly the mean heights and weights 
have, as a rule, greater significance; but my main purpose was to 
mark the period of maturity ; and this purpose was attaimed more 
simply, and obviously, and with sufficient accuracy, as it seemed to 
me, by taking only the averages. Further, these figures have been, 
it will be observed, from the first, somewhat vitiated, in my opinion, 
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by the apparent errors in the distribution of the given heights 
and weights to the proper ages; and these errors would have 
rendered almost worthless the result of any attempt, by using the 
method of means to develop the more precise significance of the 
figures. 

By way of making more distinctly apparent the contents of the 
tables, I have also framed for each table a diagram. A glance at 
these diagrams will at once show the general character of the 
results. This is nearly the same for each of the three periods. It 
will be seen that, up to the age of 22, there is, in each group, a 
rapid and tolerably steady increase year by year, in both height and 
weight. Then, from 22 to 29 there is a further general increase, 
but it takes place, in each of the three groups alike, by steps which 
are strongly suggestive of our not having the true figures before us. 
It will be observed that, in this respect, the anomalous character of 
the comparatively small number of figures obtained twenty years 
ago is distinctly repeated ten years later, and again recently. 

It is clear that we have here some general disturbing cause, 
affecting each group alike. 

In Table A the average heights at ages 23, 24, 25 and 26 are 
obviously deficient. Also in Table D, giving the corresponding 
weights, there is a corresponding deficiency. It is less marked, but 
it is still apparent. In Table B, giving the measurements of the 
years later, the heights at the ages 22, 23, 24, 26 and 28 are also 
obviously deficient ; and in Table H, which gives the corresponding 
weights, there is a similar deficiency at the ages 22, 24, 26 and 27. 
And in Tables C and F, giving the heights and weights of 1877-78, 
we find the heights and weights attributed to the ages 23, 24, 25, 
26 and 28 also similarly deficient. 

Now, reverting to what I had occasion to say of the evidence on 
which the ages are recorded, it may be useful to mark the fluctua- 
tions in the numbers of prisoners registered at each age. Are 
these apparently consistent with a correct statement of the ages of 
the men measured? We know that, in the general population, the 
number of males living at 30 years of age is about 13 per cent. 
less than the number living at 18, and that the annual decrease 
between these ages 1s very gradual. But with this variation we 
have here to take into account another and much wider one. I 
mean the variation of the apparent tendency to crime at different 
ages. This is, in the present instance, by far the more important. 
Unfortunately, however, though we know that it exists, and that 
it is considerable, we cannot with any degree of confidence affirm 
more than that the number of males brought within the grasp of 
the criminal law bears the largest proportion to the number living, 
at, or about, the age of 26; and all that we know on the subject 
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comes to us, as regards the ages of the criminal population, on 


evidence no stronger than that now before us. 

Yet it is impossible, I think, to consider with any eare the 
numbers of men measured at different ages, as shown in these 
tables for 1867-68, and also in those for 1877-78, without a strong 
temptation to infer that the numbers stated are incorrect; and are 


relatively deficient at 23 and 24, and still more so at 25, 26, and 27. 


We may thence fairly suspect, seeing how the ages must have been 


obtained, that some men, of the ages thus marked as deficient, have 
been placed elsewhere. 


Are there, then, any numbers which may be said to be excessive? 
I think we may say that the number given as 30 years of age is 
probably thus excessive. It seems so in all the three groups. 
Also, it will be seen that the average height and weight given to 


that age is remarkably deficient; in fact, these are just what they 
‘would be made by placing under the age of 30 some of the men 
‘who should have appeared as three or four years younger. 


Further, let us observe the figures as to the age of 29. In each 


of the three groups this also is strongly marked. The number of 


men stated to have been measured at this age is in each group the 
smallest. | 
Now it may perhaps safely be assumed, on the basis of common 


experience, that the age of 29 is unlikely to be given except by a 


person who both knew the truth and was disposed to state it. One 
who did not know, or who wished to deceive, or who only guessed, 


or was merely careless, would hardly stop short of 50. Hence, pro- 


bably, those given as of this age were really so. And if we turn to 
the heights and weights which in the three several groups are asso- 


ciated with this age, we find them remarkably exceptional: as being 
singularly free from the apparent disturbances affecting all the 
others from the age of 23 upwards; and if for a moment, resorting 


to conjecture, we discard the heights and weights given from age 


23 to 28, or use them freely as the elements of a progressive curve, 
advancing over unknown ground, but on a line suggested by the 


figures of the ages from 18 to 22, we find that such a curve would 
readily adjust itself to the average height and weight actually 


given for the age of 29. 


Some consideration should perhaps be given to the probable 
source of the assumed greater intelligence of the few men set down 


as aged 29. It suggests their having come from a class higher 


than that which supplies the average criminal; and hence their 
having been better nurtured, and for that reason being somewhat 
taller and heavier. 

One conclusion, however, at least seems clear. Though we may 


admit it to be probable, if not proved, that the men of the same 
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locality and class reaching any particular age between 18 and 30, in 
any given year, will not have precisely the same average height 
or weight as the men of the same age in years preceding or sub- 
sequent, it is evident that no such variation, however consideér- 
able or however well established, could explain the figures before: 
us. Each of the tables before us starts at a date just ten years 
removed from the starting point of the next, and runs through a 
series of thirteen years. The unexplained fluctuations occur at 
nearly the same points in each group, and they are therefore clearly 
not to be explained by any theory which would+trace deficient 
height or weight to increased cost of food at the period of 
infancy. 

Now let us turn, for a moment, to the figures which, on good 
authority, have been made public from other sources, touching the 
same subject, of late years. 

In Mr. Charles Roberts’s “‘ Manual of Anthropometry,’’ we have 
several tables of the average heights of males, taken from an early 
age up to 21 or 22 years of age, and one or two giving the ages 
separately, up to 24 years of age. But it would appear that either 
Mr. Roberts did not extend his observations to the later ages, with 
regard to each successive year, or that he found no notable difference 
to record after 24 or 25 years of age. And it is also to be borne in 
mind, in so far as his tables may be compared with those before us, 
that his tables, where they can be so compared with these, have 
reference to naval and military cadets, and medical and university 
students, and that mine refer exclusively to criminals; and such 
differences as we find may probably be traced to this difference of 
class. 

We find that in 1857-58 the criminal class gave an average 
height at 21 years of age of 65°78 inches; in 1867-68 a height of 
66°31 inches; and in 1877-78 a height of 65:4 inches. Correcting 
the latter for error in not including foot covering for part of the 
men measured, by adding one-third of an inch, we have (very 
nearly) a common average of 66 inches for the age of 21, in the 
criminal population. Mr. Roberts found among the cadets and 
students, at 21 years of age, an average height of 69°16 inches. 
This was taken without shoes. Adding only half an inch for this, 
we have a height of 69°66 inches, or about 34 inches more, in the 
higher class, at 21 years of age. 

But if we extend the comparison to 24 years of age (and I 
regret that Mr. Roberts’s figures do not enable us to extend it 
further), we find the comparative figures, obtained in the same 
way, to be for the criminal class 66°20 inches, and for the others. 
69°28 inches, showing a difference in favour of the higher class, 
at the later age, of only 3 inches; and if we may infer from 
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Mr. Roberts’s tables that he found no material increase of the aver- 
age height in the class he measured after 24 years of age, then, as. 
we do find such an increase here, we have some ground for conjec- 
ture that the growth of the criminal class, though less at the earlier 
ages, is partly compensated by a continuance of it to a later age. 
At the age of 29 we have a common average height, in the tables 
before us, of fully 67 inches, which is only about 27 inches less than 
the highest average recorded by Mr. Roberts for the higher class. 

The tables of weights seem to confirm, generally, the inferences. 
to be drawn from the tables of heights. 

The maxima and the minima, in both sets of tables, are worthy 
of careful consideration ; but this part of the subject lies somewhat 
apart, and time does not permit of my going into it. 

The group of 1877-78, as to heights, calls for some special con- 
sideration, with reference to the fact that more than half of the men 
included in it were measured without their foot covering. In 
Table G I have shown the result of dividing the men, as nearly as. 
I could, into the two groups thus distinguished; and the effect is 
also shown on the diagram of heights for this period, in the course 
of the two lines (red and blue) added to that diagram. 


TasLe G.— Heights, 1877-78. As taken partly with, and partly without, 
Foot Covering. 





Number measured Number measured 























Age. with Average. without Average. 
Foot Covering. Foot Covering. 
Inches. Inches. 
Be sions desi 210 63°9 22 64°19 
Re Be 171 64°89 194 64°59 
eae 179 65°14: 186 64°49 
08 SS ee a 170 65°65 199 65:2 
eee ess sgt 196 65°77 210 65°54: 
Be to sais eso ae ss I51 65°51 169 65°38 
oe 162 65°8 145 65:0 
250 ee ol ae 102 65°91 133 65°42 
= Sp 99 65°82 136 65°55 
Af Bia eaten 97 66:0 119 65°57 
oc) tae ee 110 65°55 131 66°26 
Bde d: RIAA 53 66°73 82, 66:07 
BR ec tiinlies 82 66°04: 110 65°12 
1,782 7. 2,037 ees 





In two instances, at 18 years of age, and again at 28, the average 
height of the men measured without foot covering comes out greater 
than that of the men measured, in the previous year, at the same 
ages, with foot covering. I suspect some error in the figures here ; 
but I have not been able to discover it. If we take the aggregate, 
in each case, and compare the averages with each other, it appears. 


& 
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that the 1,782 men measured with foot covering were taller, by one- 
third of an inch, than the 2,037 men measured without foot cover- 
ing. The governor of the gaol estimates the actual difference at 
about three-quarters of an inch. This I should suppose to be exces- 
sive. On the other hand, Ido nct think it extremely improbable 
that the men of 1878 were, generally, somewhat shorter than those 
of 1877. And in the absence of precise information as to the fact, 
I should not be disposed to allow, on conjecture, more than two- 
thirds of an inch, for the excess of height of any large number of 
Englishmen measured in boots or shoes. 

The most general, indeed the only common use of such inquiries 
as the present is, of course, a military one. LHvery inch in height 
seems to carry with it, on an average, something more than 2 lbs. 
in weight; and, together, they confer a distinct advantage in personal 
conflict. 

I have therefore taken out from each group the men who, at 
each age, appear to have attained the height of five feet three 
inches, five feet six inches, and five feet eight inches, respectively. 
These are shown in Tables H, I, and K. 


TaBLE H.—Number of Men, per Cent., who appear to have attained the 
height of Five Feet Three Inches, at each Age, in each Period. 

















Age. 1857-58. 1867-68. 1877-78. 
TS a is. 70°O 80°0 Tit 
Lh Cs Cee 86'0 89°1 811 
BAD dee echoes: 87°0 93°0 87°4 
DU Satrs cane goo . 95°0 O25 
LO Ree Riasonna tars 94°0 92°0 89°4 
LO siiehvnssnnesse 94°0 950 | goo 
DAL. Jodi nvesuaess gI'o 92°4: 83°5 
Qoicndreae. 92°5 94°7 87°2 
LR rebels 93°9 95°6 87°2 
Braathens 96°0 96°6 88°0 
sale ain 96'0 93:8 93°3 
D9 anticaeis Bb 94 99°0 96°3 95°5 
SOAs. 98°0 92°4 864 








a 
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TasLE I.—Number of Men, per Cent., who appear to have attained the 
Height of Five Feet Six Inches, at each Age, in each Period. 


























Age. 1857-58. 1867-68. 1877-78. 
| tes aes 27°O 33°7 Ve 
11S) oA wae 4.0°0 3471 0°97 
NL a 39°0 52°3 32°8 
fe Ra 43°0 55° - 42°0 
RA i aa 49°O 510 46°5 
Be cs gayeb sews B55 . 59°9 40°0 
Be Missi sig. 545 56°5 45°3 
BN ache inp sni hs 44°0 66°8 43°8 
0A CS Re a 550 60°0 45°5 
Dra vist <3 60°0 720 48°1 
71 gs Sa ates 60°0 62°1 48°9 
12 A AR eo 68°0 137 53°3 
PANIES E55. 510 70°6 48°9 





TaBLE K.—WNumber of Men, per Cent., who appear to have attained the 
_ Height of Five Feet Eight Inches, at each Age, in each Period. 





























Age. 1857-58. 1867-68. 1877-78. 
BSS RELATE 6°0 8°6 3°6 
Scena kt 120.) 41-2 8°97 
BN a pecasvaeabin, 9°5 26°1 7°6 
7d) Sa Re 16°0 30°4: 12°4 
Boia otuiuah} 23°0 23°4: LO: 2 
ro By ee ee 2,3°O 23°2 15°O 
1 te Ne eet 24°3 23°1 14°66 
7 AA CTA 29°0 37°3 225 
BNE Biss ohcaiiewrt 24°6 33°5 rae 
{Lf i 2,6°0 32°9 23k 
2 eh IS ade ihe 29°0 36°5 Lace 
BO tity. Lajas 36°0 46°3 27°4 
eR a 28°0 37:0 20°8 





The figures here present of course, the same general anomalies 
as those of the previous tables. But one feature in these records 
they bring out rather more clearly than before: that is the less © 
height, at each age, of the men of 1877-78 as compared with the 
men. of 1867-68, and even as compared with those of 1857-58. Part 
of this is at once accounted for by the fact, already noticed, that 
rather more than half of the men of 1877-78 were measured 
without foot covering. But this does not appear to justify a 
ereater difference at most than two-thirds of an inch. And if we 
turn to Table B, giving the heights for 1867-68, and take the 
common average height due to the five years from 18 to 22 years of 
age, we get the figures 65°78, or five feet four inches and three- 
quarters. The corresponding figures for 1877-78 are 64°98 inches, 
or exactly four-fifths of an inch less. The same comparison for the 
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ages 23 to 26, gives 66°49 inches in the earlier, and 65°53 inches in 
the later period—or nearly an inch of difference. And, in like 
manner, for the ages 27 to 30, we have the figures 66°94, followed 
by 65°85, showing more than an inch of deficiency in the later 
period. On the whole, it would seem that the men of 1877-78 
were, on an average, at each age, at least half-an-inch shorter than 
the men of 1867-68. But this is not confirmed by a comparison of 
the tables of weights. We find that the men of the later period 
were, generally, the heavier. 

But it seems now to be well understood among those best 
acquainted with the subject, that mere height dnd weight in a 
soldier, as in others working in the open air, is of less consequence 
than maturity. The late Dr. Parkes, in his ‘‘ Manual of Practical 
‘“‘ Hygiene” (fourth edition, pp. 493 and 494), drew the attention of 
our naval and military authorities to some important details in the 
final growth of the bones and muscles of the human body, whence 
it is to be inferred that the men of this and other European 
countries do not, in fact, arrive at physical maturity till they are 
about 30 years of age; and so do not, before that age, acquire their 
full capacity for exertion and endurance. 

The figures now before us, imperfect as they are in other 
respects, certainly lead us directly to the same conclusion. But 
this widely differs from the popular notion. That has long and 
widely consecrated the age of 21, or thereabouts, as the age of 
maturity. The armies of the world, in accordance with the popular 
notion, have long been, and still are, composed mainly of men much 
under thirty years of age. Our own recruits are accepted at 18, 
and often, through deception, at less. Yet the marches, the priva- 
tions, and the exposure of a campaign have always strewed the road- 
sides, and filled the hospitals, mainly with the younger men. Now 
it can hardly be doubted that, for all severe physical exertion or 
endurance, the conditions are the same; and if this be so, we have, 
for lack of sound statistics, long been practising, with most precious 
material, a most unsound economy. 

I trust, therefore, that unsatisfactory as this paper is, in many 
respects, it may be of use: if only as attracting additional attention 
to a subject of some importance, and suggesting more careful 
collection, and more considerate use, of the order of facts on which 
it is founded. 
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Or all the misfortunes that can happen to a country, the greatest 
is that of not possessing a backbone of an industrial nature; and 
the misfortune is enhanced, when, to the lack of manufacturing 
resources are added the perennial excitement and unsettled con- 
ditions that so often attach to land questions. No country in the 
world has had so much written on the subject of her politics and 
agriculture, as has Ireland, and these subjects will, to all appearance, 
be fruitful of discussion to the end of time. The agricultural ques- 
tion appears to have taken such an extraordinary hold upon men’s 
minds of late years, that the possibility of Ireland’s becoming an 
industrial community seems rarely to have entered into consideration ; 
indeed, it has come to be almost assumed that industry cannot 
flourish in Ireland, like it does in the sister countries of England 
and Scotland. Itis often said, that nature has declared against 
Ireland, by denying her those supplies of iron and coal, without 
which, it is true, no people can attain a very decided industrial 
supremacy. To a certain extent this complaint is well founded, 
though not so far as to carry with it that complete disability, 
which seems to many inseparable from Irish affairs; and an attempt 
will be made in the following pages to briefly epitomise the present 
industrial resources, under a firm belief, that a systematic effort on 
the part of those who are qualified by means and knowledge to 
utilise these resources, will be productive of the greatest good. The 
diagnosis of the case, to use a medical phrase, will be, to cultivate 
and extend the industries that are, to implant new ones, and thus 
to gradually wean a population that is now starving on miserable 
holdings, without hope, confidence, or self-respect, to a sense of the 
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immense superiority of the position that would be gained, as wage- 
earning, self-supporting citizens. That Ireland should ever become: 
a great manufacturing land, is perhaps a physical impossibility, but 
that her existing industries might be developed and new ones intro- 
duced, is surely not an unreasonable expectation, or an unreasonable 
task to be undertaken by our statesmen, our capitalists, and our 
patriotic men generally. Few people, not even Irishmen themselves, 
are acquainted with the industrial resources of this part of the 
United Kingdom, and there are, it is to be hoped, many who would 
feel an interest in knowing what these resources are. The 
industrial section of the census, which it is now the habit of the 
English Government to take every decade, is, after its measure, an 
exceedingly good criterion of the manufacturing condition of the 
country, and, to judge by those tables, the industrial circumstances 
of Ireland do not seem to have been improving of late years. We 
find that the total population, which in 1861 was 5,798,967, was in 
1871 but 5,412,377, a decline in round numbers of about three 
quarters of a million; while in 188] it was 5,159,849, a further 
decrease of 252,528. 

The classes under which the population is grouped in the 
censuses of 1861 and 1871 are six in number, viz., professional, 
domestic, commercial, agricultural, industrial, and indefinite or 
non-productive. Now, while the agricultural class had increased 
in the ten years 1861-71, from 988,929 to 1,062,008, the industrial 
class had, on the other hand, decreased from 667,172 to 538,135, a 
decrease of 129,037; and, still more remarkably and unsatisfactorily, 
the non-productive class had increased from 850,353 to 2,813,560. In 
what rank of life these persons of no specified occupation existed we 
are not informed, but under any circumstances, it cannot be looked 
upon as a hopeful sign, that a class which ought always to be in a 
minority in any country, should in this case head the list in such 
overpowering numbers. Nor is it altogether a sign of industrial 
prosperity, that the agricultural class should have increased by 
73,079, though certainly the increase is not such a very large one; 
but, as a matter of fact, the tendency of a well-to-do agricultural 
district is to decline in population, because nearly all successful 
farming is now carried on under a labour-saving system, in conse- 
quence of the use of so much machinery. The increase, therefore, 
of the agricultural class, shows that more people have gone on to 
the land to support themselves, and that farming plant and property 
have not improved as they should have done. | 

The occupation of the people appears to be the first poimt in 
discussing the industrial resources of Ireland, so as to ascertain 
what are the existing industries, and how far they are retaining 
their position, as evinced by the number of persons employed. The 
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classes with which we have to deal, according to the latest infor- 
mation available (the industrial census of 1881 not being yet 
finished), show the following proportions, according to the four last 
censuses :— 

















Class. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 
Agricultural ................ 1,842,132 1,460,941 988,929 1,062,008 
Gridustrial)  ...:.0.13..... 1,127,629 823,974 667,172 538,135 
Non-productive ......... Not given Not given 850,353 2,813,560 


The proportions of the sexes, taking the two censuses of 1861-71, 
were as follows :— 





Increase or Decrease. 


1861. 





Class. 





Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


_—_— | J SS SS SS LN. 


Agricultural ....| 904,748] 84,181] 891,890| 170,118] 12,858—| 85,937+ 
Industrial ........ 325,323 | 341,849] 288,894] 249,241] 36,429—| 92,608— 
Non-productive | 421,954| 428,399 | 1,220,873 | 1,592,687 | 798,919 + |1,164,288 + 





In the agricultural class the increase was made up entirely of 
females ; in the non-productive, both of males and females; while, 
in the industrial, there was a decline of both males and females. 
The next table will show us what were the proportions of the young, 
viz., those under 20 years :— 





1861, 1871. Increase or Decrease. 





Class. > 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 























Agricultural ....) 146,170} 21,568 | 158,106 57,228 | 88,064+| 35,660 + 
Industrial _........ 61,650 | 96,429 52,955 70,076 8,695—| 22,353 — 
Non-productive | 102,314] 50,402 | 966,238 | 965,788 |863,9244+| 813,386 + 








In the agricultural class we have an increase of both males and 
females (under 20); in the industrial, a decline, very marked in 
the case of the females; and in the non-productive, an enormous 
increase of both males and females. Of course, a good proportion 
of these naturally come under the head of children, who could not 
be expected to be of much industrial advantage; but the difference 
between 1861 and 1871 is so astonishingly great, as to preclude our 
assigning it to a simple increase of population, even supposing that 
there had been such an increase, which we have seen was not the 
case.* 

Let us now consider the orders into which these classes are 

* It is not unlikely that a large proportion, at all events, of the increase for 
1871, may be due to some difference in the classification of the two census periods. 
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divided. The agricultural class includes (a) persons working the 
land and engaged in growing grain, fruit, grasses, and other pro- 
ducts; (b) persons engaged about animals. The latter, however, 
form but a small proportion of the whole (48,052), and may be 
dismissed without further remark. The industrial classes are 
divided as follows :— 

(a) Persons engaged in art and mechanical productions, in which 
matters of various kinds are employed in combination; and we find 
the following results in comparing the two last censuses :— 

















Groups. 1SOL. 1871. Ae 
a2 Workers in ‘booked 24.2 stee, dau enue: 4,918 5,808 890+ 
2. ne musical instruments ........ 128 156 28+ 
3 ts paints and pictures ........ 287 369 824+ 
A. ~ carving and figures ........ 119 184. 65+ 
5. a tackle and games ........... 164 153 Il— 
6 " designs and medals ........ 165 140 so 
vi mt watches and philoso- 

phical A DA } abe ihe? 1A 

8. 0s surgical instruments...... . 18 12 6é— 
D, - ig Maha ame auf i et 259 228 3i— 
10. ‘5 machines and tools. ........ 3402, 5,013 1,611 + 
11. be Chr hag TEST ct ani Ra eR 3,000 2,987 I3— 
12. . PLAUTIOES | ooeetcs eens mliteechess 3.220 2,934 287— 
13. Ak Bb 16. Felidae: Ate 2,229 2,361 132+ 
14. a houses and buildings ....) 57,030 52,254 4,776 — 
15. 5 PUYTHLULG sues the 3,903 3,020 883 — 


16. * Chemicals picc.s ee yk 938 664: 274 











(b) Persons working and dealing in textile fabrics and dress :— 


1. Workers in wool and worsted............ 36,398 15,698 20,700 — 
2. b Ba LE, Be vote cc ot eras vanes ade 590 785 | 195+ 
3. 9 COLtOm and Nax sees are: 127,148 57,318 69,830— 
4. . mixed materials ............ 49,746 87,733 9,987+ — 
5. 9 GYLOSB- eves viesnemnenopertanet 217,000 180,802 36,198— 
6. ‘ hemp and other fibres .... 2,092 1,470 624— 








(c) Persons working and dealing in food and drink :— 











1. Workers in animal food oo... 21,154 18,470 3,684— 
2. vs vegetable [00d | :.....-ascy, 20,537 18,522 2,015 — 
a: As drinks and stimulants ....). 11,265 15,974 4,709 + 





(d) Persons working and dealing in animal substances :— 


1. Workers in grease, bones, ivory ........ 122.5% 973 310— 
2. bs skins and feathers _........ 2,377 1,816 561— 
3. i, Pinar 4 dass (eg Uh ety are 665 907 2.4.2 + 














. 


+ 
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(e) Persons working and dealing in vegetable substances :— 
Groups. 1861. 1871. | toe | 
1. Workers in gums and resins _............ 805 603 202 -— 
2. a TOO: cca ayer ee rnecti tees PI;31 1 9,501 3,810— 
3. 4 |g ames | WOE Pare ete, actA 497 491 6— 
4 af GANG OW SLAW: chee-cccanteeees: 13313 2,013 700 + 
5 ” WAVER cae siiccranteseaccteertea pvCey 2,853 481— 
(f) Persons working and dealing in minerals :— 
eee VY, OPCS. (IM MINOT. ib acs.cseisesssenceasacenees 3,888 3,231 657— 
2. re COB Oo Oe eke, Grease sect hosts 2,620 2,916 296+ 
id. 7 StONE ANC .CLAY _....sencrevanee 4,209 8,645 1,436 + 
fA, 9 CATtHENWALC .....ccccccccceeeees 878 908 30+ 
fb. y Lg ONT Pane a MAO NTR SR 286 368 82+ 
6. 3 ES hey seek ald ates 2 tie ee 93 75 18— 
is 5 Walser meat. its... 247 129 118 — 
8. = gold and silver ................ 563 539 24.— 
9. i COP DOR pier reser iscenrinte cosinceee. 281 121 160— 
10. F tin and quicksilver ........ rere’ 2,063 31+ 
11. si Rigas ht Hiei oe eee 4 2 a— 
12. He lead and antimony ......... 63 57 6— 
13. P- DPBS ad ccuc utes cre gents exahanst ac! 1,960 1,920 40— 
14. | iron and steel .........000- 26,728 |. 23,530 


By) yor 





Out of these 47 groups of occupations there were no less than 31, 
or about 70 per cent., in which there was a decline in the number 
of workers, showing a decrease of 129,037 in actual numbers. The 
chief changes were shown in the following occupations :— 


Cotton and flax, a decrease Of ............scccsseeee 69,830 
Dress Sh. HE Wek Bat ist RMD ov 36,198 
WV CONGUE WOFBICUE TE se. Dercrectinevececaconstees 20,700 
Building nico Bprte co hokey ate ee 4,776 
Wood Oe Vy Srey et eee ee 3,810 
Animal food 50, es ik aan 3,684 
Tron and steel sf Me 12 CASA tn Sees F 3,178 
Vegetable food ct aie, a dake gS pRB 
Mixed materials, an increase of ..............e0 7,987 
Drink i ale Nell aan ie Ae aoe 4,709 
MHchinery auids COOlSt FAy Mi HO Est cisce enters. 1,611 
Stone and clay aia pera dtd, Se. 1,436 


The most serious decline is in the textiles, which have been from 
their earliest establishment, the chief manufacturing support. of 
Ireland. The non-productive class is divided as follows :— 


2242 
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1861. 1871. Tncrease 


or Decrease. 











(a) Labourers and Others (Branch of 
Labour Undefined). 


1. General labourers :......../h....csestpeespeanees | 382,566 242,150 | 140,416— 
2. Others of indefinite occupation ............ 48,046 50,832 2,886 + 
(Bs) Persons of Rank or Property... 12,262 15,594 3332+ 


(c) Persons of no Specified Occupation. 
1. Income from voluntary sources and 





11,084 = ar 
CHG) iy hot Aa sei Sot aot A tosis ona att 
2. Prisoners and criminals  ............:.2000+ 1,204 — = 
ESN Y OT AIUUS ce iyca.caccee ie teetoeye se coea Teen suetureeaee 13,030 10,663 3,633 — 
4, Children under 15, following no oc- aia 
CALI OU Mev reessecae eaten teen eee teen ic 1,784,488 
D. WIVES, DO OCCUPALION .s...stsrnessetessssaetare- — 429,853 sin 


These tables being incomplete in some respects, are only useful 
in showing a tendency towards the increase of indefinite occu- 
pations, and the great number of children returned as following no 
occupation. Assuming that one half are infants under 5 years, 
and therefore physically unable to work, there nevertheless appears 
to be an alarming number of older children growing up in idleness, 
for whom some light and remunerative industry might surely have 
been found. I do not propose to analyse the various individualities 
of labour, further than to notice, that the employment of children 
under 15 in Ireland is very disproportionate to the total number 
throughout the country. We find that the industrial classes num- 
bered in 1871 only 27,253 children under 15, apportioned thus :— 






































Class. Males. Females. Total. 
x. Art and mechanical.................... 1,774 150 1,924 
xie Textiles ca ee Rare Aan 5,972 15,590 21,562 
CLD AH OOU iterates errr tans visi. tue ante teee 1,239 122 1,361 
xirr, Animal ‘substances s.:ci:..:s.sc00- 78 74 152 
xiv. Vegetable A ON EEE 414 _,170 584 
xv. Mineral Pm eh es 1,595 45 1,670 
LP OGRE isedt ween 11,072 16,181 27,253 





The total population in 1871 under 15 years, was 1,915,276, and 
that only 27,253 out of these were industrially employed, shows. 
how deficient must be the opportunities. In the agricultural class, 
there were 53,385 children in employment, viz.: 44,352 males and 
9,033 females, making a total of 80,638 employed children. Knock- 
ing off one half of the population under 15 as unavailable, there 
would be still 957,638 fit for work, and as we have accounted only 
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for 80,638, there were 917,319 of whom we find no trace, as being 
in any way useful to the country. 

The next point to be got at is, the number of industrial estab- 
lishments (under Government inspection) of all kinds in Ireland. 
According to the Factory Returns of 1871, there were 3,129, dis- 
tributed roughly as under :— 





ROSIE BNOLOTORS Nicccret derennteussearsote> 1,749 employing 86,564 persons 
Metal manufactories .............ccee. 193 bn Phot. voll 
Leather ey ae re Bee et Pin 111 “ E,O5 Gee 39 
Chemical and glass ...............0..0008 69 4 Fis 3 ss 
NE OOM Eee te or ntveiieemenl ideas 85 K eens vie 
Building industries ................ss00 217 Hr 2;708) | h 
Paper manufactories ...........s.s00 27 “4 ey ate Ve 
WN ISOGLIBTIOOUGE ce teicescisscan try oxsenseecacca 678 " 12,475 ee 

d Wat aay Sree 3,129 “3 L23;8909 ees 





Comparing the textile factories with the more recent Factory 
Returns of 1878, we find the following :— 















































Number of Factories. Number of Employed. 
Nature of Factory. 
1871. 1878. 1871. 1878. 

ToS ee a er 14 6 4,157 1,620 
PV GODUCD. ivobasisssnnesdneys 61 74. 1,490 1,975 
VVEILSUCT.  ciccccccckescooeoces 3 2 75 47 
EES es hese ohsueonttessiccpts 154 144 55,039 56,342 
Bas pane vas <strceacgisacpare 3 5 354 345 
Sl ee ee ee 5 6 727 992 
OTe oh Ald Sb Rare aoe 1 2 21 38 
PAM eae AYRE de oaleet vasl Stoo — 1 — 152 

EES | epee ea mn Bad Bo — — — on 
1 TEES TS a On Oe 3 I 21 119 
Woh co a a 244, 241 61,884: 61,630 





These tables, emanating from the same source, and illustrating 
the same organisation, show that there has not only been no indus- 
trial increase during the seven years, but a distinct retrograde 
movement. As to the number of employés, however, a difficulty 
arises, in the disagreement of figures between the factory and the 
census departments. As we have seen, the latter places the indus- 
trial classes of Ireland for 1871 at 538,135, whereas the factory 
returns of the same date gives them at only 123,890. I presume 
that this great discrepancy arises from the fact, that the majority 
of Irish workers are occupied at home, or in establishments so small 
that they do not come under the cognisance of the Factory Act. 

Having dealt with the numerical condition of the industrial 
classes, and the existing establishments in which they are employed, 
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we will proceed to examine the main industries now in detail, com- 
mencing with coal and iron, upon the absence or presence of which 
the prosperity of every country so greatly depends. Ireland is, 
unfortunately, not rich in coal or iron, but it would be equally far 
from the truth to say, as many people do, that she is so deficient in 
them, as to be practically without them. The fact is, that there 
are both, in fair quantities and tolerable quality, and there seems 
to be no reason why they should not be utilised a great deal more 
than they are. 

Coan exists, more or less, in fifteen counties, viz., Antrim, 
Carlow, Cavan, Clare, Cork, Fermanagh, Kerry, Kilkenny, Leitrim, 
Limerick, Queen’s County, Roscommon, Sligo, Tipperary, and 
Tyrone; while iron ore is found in eight counties, viz., Antrim, 
Cavan, Fermanagh, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Tyrone, and Waterford. 
Geologically speaking, the coal basins are seven in number, though 
they are generally grouped into the four fields of Leinster, Munster, 
Connaught, and Ulster. The character of the two most northerly 
basins is entirely different from the others—the former being 
free-burning or bituminous, the latter anthracite or stone coal. The 
Leinster coal field extends over portions of Queen’s County, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, and Tipperary, and contains, as shown in sections at 
Castle Comer, some seven beds of coal, having an aggregate thick- 
ness of 18 feet 4 inches. Professor Hull estimates (1880) that the 
Leinster field contains in the three first counties an unworked 
tonnage of 86,202,000, with an available tonnage of 77,580,000, 
while the Tipperary prolongation has 29,500,000 tons unworked, 
and 25 millions available. The Munster field, stretching into the 
counties of Clare, Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, is extensive in area, 
but the seams are thin and few in number, and therefore only of 
local importance, though coal is pretty largely worked between 
the rivers Blackwater and Kanturk. The beds at Duhallow (county 
Cork) are stated by Sir R. Kane to be of excellent anthracite, there 
being six beds, of which half are valuable, and known as the bulk, 
rock, and sweet veins. According to Hull, this field is estimated 
at 23 million tons, with 20 millions available for use. The Con- 
naught (sometimes called the Arigna) field is the least known, and 
the most neglected of all. It extends into counties Fermanagh, 
Leitrim, Roscommon, and Sligo, and contains three beds of fair 
bituminous coal, respectively 9 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, and 3 feet in 
thickness. The estimated unworked coal is 12 million tons, and. 
the amount available 10,800,00. The Ulster group possesses three 
different basins, that of Tyrone, Antrim or Ballycastle, and 
Monaghan (the latter very insignificant). The Tyrone basin, which 
is bituminous, ought to be, according to Professor Hull, the great 
storehouse of coal for the north of Ireland, but it is so unsystemati- 
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cally worked that it contains only eight collieries; while the whole 
produce of the Ulster field in 1877 was only 15,380 tons. Never- 
theless, the estimated quantity is 36,950,000 tons, with 32,900,000 
available. There are seven workable beds in the Tyrone basin, 
having a thickness of 30 feet, and, placed as it is, within easy reach 
of the manufacturing districts, ought to be of very considerable 
importance and value. The Antrim basin is at Ballycastle, and 
contains three beds of coal, respectively 3 feet, 3 feet, and 4 feet 
thick, while at Murlough Bay there are four beds. The late Sir 
Richard Griffith said of the Tyrone basin, that amongst all the 
sections of the Hnglish coal fields there is scarce any example of 
the same thickness of coal within the same short distance from the 
surface. The following tables will show us, not only how little coal 
has been taken away from the storehouse that exists, but also the 
fluctuating character of Irish coal mining, as evinced by the number 
of collieries at work :— 


























Year, ep am, Name of Field. Total Estimate. | Available Tonnage. 
oly ae 103,465 Leinster ........ \ 86,202,000 47,580,000 

“iG Seen 103,435 Tipperary ........ 29,500,000 25,000,000 

DL Ab wisanns: 126.413 IVETE BEET s52\eeg: j secnins> 23,000,000 20,000,000 

Pt Acute. 127,950 Connaught............ 12,000,000 10,800,000 

ere 124,936 Ballycastle............ 18,000,000 16,000,000 

BA fens Ls, 140,181 LY BONOS tenciiisces ees 36,950,000 32,900,000 

DUS aheinans 121,995 

ORAS. 129,000 

Bien. as. £43,789 POta Bie dssrsteses- 205,652,000 182,280,000 





In 1846, according to Kane, the Leinster and Tipperary fields 
alone yielded, the one, 120,000 tons, the other, 50,000, while the 
Connaught basin produced 3,000, making 153,000 tons, without 
taking into account the Munster and Ulster fields. Most of this 
coal was sold at from 11s. 6d. to 12s. per ton. The next table 
(from the “‘ Mining Statistics”) shows the number of collieries at 
work :— 





Average Yield per 




















Year. Leinster. Munster. Connaught. Ulster. Total. Colliery (in tons). 
Lay prs hee 6 8 15 4 33 zak 
1G ops — — — _— 34 3,042 
47 een 25 5 4, 8 42 3,194 
vi ree 35 5 4 9 53 2,414 
7 Gaus — — -- — 55 27k 
ae y eae 16 5 6 12 39 3,592 
Aha eee oe — — —_ — 50 25439 
ik eae 26 5 6 10 47 3,500 
BOL. 27 5 vs 10 49 2,728 
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From these tables it appears that there are over 182 million tons 
of coal available for use in the Irish fields, while the annual output 
has not for several years past exceeded the contemptible figure of 
140,000 tons, with a general tendency to decrease. Mr. Dickinson, 
in whose district, as H.M. Inspector, the Irish collieries lie, states in 
one of his reports (1877) that the amount of coal got per person is 
113 tons during the year, which is only a little more than one-third 
of the get in Lancashire, where the average is 301 tons per head. 
Of course, the Lancashire collieries are larger, the seams thicker, 
and the condition of the pits more favourable to work; but even 
taking these things into consideration, the disproportion is sadly 
great. As regards the quality of the coals, we have Sir R. Kane’s 
authority for the statement, after analysing the various beds, that 
the majority of them are excellent, and applicable to every kind of 
industry. Whatever may be the cause, therefore, of the exceedingly 
small yield, whether arising from careless working, indifferent 
machinery, exorbitant royalties, or what not, it is clear that a great 
opportunity for improvement is to be found in this one section of 
Irish industry. That the supply is not in any way equal to the 
demand is proved by the amount of coal imports for the last ten 
years :— 


Year. Import in Tons. 

TSO. asec i 2,568,271 
fp Se oe = ae eee ee mee we 2,593,197 
GT Ff RRL niin A Stim Paes ten edits lA 2,611,911 
TS oss ede epee ee 2,562,619 
yb eM kB Sek bad mE oy Se Eesti SAS 
2B) ise tds bo gt ara nc Ne NIE 2,591,185 
WUE Oe Pe ay RTS Rs Hyg eee | 
TT ee A coca Eee oe eee ee 2937203 
7S atetlsl dh. font aoa cole nale ay 2,855,258 
FOS dln ee ee ee 2,184,940 
go Res reer ae spent wee ean a, A 2,863,163 


Of this amount (for 1880) Belfast manufactures alone absorbed 
882,182 tons, a large proportion of which might well have been 
supplied by the neighbouring fields of Tyrone and Antrim, instead 
of from Scotland or Wales. Irrespective of the stationary character 
of the coal mining industry, the imports themselves bear testimony 
to the somewhat retrograde aspect of Irish consumption and 
industry generally. 


The next point that demands our attention is that of Iron Org, - 


which is so frequently, though not necessarily, associated with the 
industry of coal mining. Ireland is certainly less rich, compara- 
tively speaking, in iron, than in other ores, but there is no founda- 
tion for the oft-repeated assertion, that she has no iron, and therefore 
cannot have an iron trade. The raising of iron ore is confined to 


¥ 


ee 
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five counties, viz., Antrim, Derry, Down, Donegal, and Wicklow, 
although nine-tenths of the quantity is obtained from the first- 
named, which is exceedingly productive. The Antrim mines are 
most prolific in aluminous and pisolitic iron ore, which therefore 
forms the bulk of the ore raised throughout Ireland, the remainder 
consisting of brown hematite. The next table shows the yield of 
both kinds during the last few years :— 














Year. Number of Mines. Yield in Tons. 
tS yA Pee Cea 24 176,550 
ig boasts, pena eceet 23 138,765 
NTA PAR 23 120,900 
ies BE ee 25 128,602 
Sy ae ee 23 116,066 
CAF heitnt ek Tee gaa Ze 152,421 
ibe} ye Peat ee ae 24 156,834 
US rh as Bd Se 18 155,833 
"(Be ONE oO 21 239,325 


From these figures we see a gradual decrease in the number of 
mines, although an encouraging increase (particularly noticeable in 
1880) in the proportionate quantity of ore, showing either greater 
activity in the iron trade, or an improved method of working. But 
the ore-producing localities here represented do not by any means 
represent the total of Ireland. Dr. Boate, an industrial writer on 
Ireland two and a half centuries ago, tells us that there were “iron 
‘“‘ mines in Munster, near the town of Tallow, by the Earl of Cork’s 
‘‘ ironworks, and also in Leinster, in King’s County, in a place called 
“* Desart land, belonging to one Serjeant-major Pigott, which rock 
‘is of so great a compass, that before this rebellion, it furnished 
“divers great iron works; also in Ulster, in the county of 
“ Fermanagh ; upon Lough Erne, in the county of Cavan, ata place 
“‘ called Doubally, in a dry mountain; in the county of Tyrone, 
“not far from Lough Neagh; in King’s County, hard by Mount 
‘* Mellick; in Queen’s County, two miles from Montrath ; in Con- 
“naught, in Tomound; in the county of Clare, 6 miles from 
‘¢ Limerick ; in the county of Roscommon, by the side of Lough 
‘** Allen; and in the county of Leitrim, on the east side of the said 
“ lough.” Now, for this goodly list of iron-producing places to 
have been known to a writer two hundred and fifty years ago, when | 
information was difficult to obtain, and knowledge on these sub- 
jects very scanty, shows that the iron trade in Ireland was in 
those days a recognised fact; and we know from other sources that 
the country was sprinkled with ironworks; charcoal-burning, it is 
true, and not on a very large scale perhaps, but remarkable for pro- 
ducing the finest quality, equal to that imported from Sweden, 
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and sufficient to justify its bemg considered as a national industry. 
To come down to more recent times, Sir R. Kane speaks (1846) of 
excellent specular iron ore (such as that so largely imported from 
Hlba) existing in county Cork, in the Cosheen mines at Skibbereen, 
and in the Glandore mines at Carberry ; and he states that it was 
not worked, simply for the reason that it was associated with the 
more valuable ores of copper and manganese, and therefore not 
worth the trouble. The same author gives a graphic description of 
the clay-iron stones found in the iron mountain of Sleive-a-Nierin, 
on the eastern shores of Lough Allen, in what has been already 
referred to as the Connaught coal field; and he speaks of the vast 
quantities of ironstone nodules to be had for the picking up, and 
which have been estimated as sufficient to feed two furnaces for 
two hundred and fifty years. A more recent authority, Professor 
Hull, says, ‘“‘ that the claystones of the Leitrim coal field are 
‘‘ intrinsically valuable from their quantity and their richness in 
‘“‘iron, and it is to be hoped that they will some day be turned 
“to better account.” From analysis, it is known that these iron- 
stones contain over 40 per cent. of metallic iron, and a comparative 
statement of the percentage of other well known ores gives the 
following :— 











Name of Ore. Natural, Roasted. 

Per cnt. of 

metallic iron. 
Richest Leitrim.................... 61°4: 
Poorest 5 |. Ueege eset meee : 53°2 
EA VOTARO 2 igs) Vi vorsttonsc ater: : 58°2 
Common Staffordshire 4.0°4 
Richest x 60-0 
Ordinary Welsh...............0- : 447 
Richest a hk SaaS eee : 60°0 





Sir R. Kane states too that the ironstone of the Kilkenny coal 
field is scarcely inferior to that of Leitrim, while the ores of Lough 
Allen attain a richness in iron only equalled by the celebrated 
black-band ironstone of Glasgow. There is not the slightest doubt 
therefore but that Ireland, so far from having no iron, is fairly 
rich in that metal; and the question naturally occurs, why is it not 
worked more than it is? Why are the Leitrim deposits left 
neglected, when there is a fortune in them, if properly utilised, and 


an industry for the whole country side? The answers are two. In . 


the first place the chief drawback to utilising the Connaught ores is 
the want of communication. Lough Allen, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which these ores are situated, is isolated, not merely 
from railways, but almost from ordinary roads; and it would be 
difficult to find a more dreary or more sparsely inhabited district 








Se ee al 


a 
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than this. But there is a waterway from Lough Allen, down the 
Shannon, to Carrick-on-Shannon, which is a station on the Midland 
Great Western Railway, and it would be an easy matter, with a 
cheap method of transport, to utilise this branch of wealth. The 
clay band ironstones of the Leinster field are ready to hand, without 
any difficulties of carriage, while the hematites and aluminous ores 
of Antrim are sufficiently near to the coast to be exported to Ayr- 
shire or Cumberland, where they are held in high estimation for 
mixing with other ores. In the old days of iron smelting, it was 
considered necessary for the profitable smelting of ore, that the ore, 
the coal, and the limestone flux should all be at hand together; but 
of recent years this has been entirely revolutionised, and it is now 
considered the most economical plan to smelt the ores where they 
are found, and to bring the coal and limestone to them. If, there- 
fore, the Antrim ores are good enough to take to Scotland, they are 
good enough to be smelted in Antrim, where too the proximity of 
the Ulster coal field is in their favour. The Connaught ores are 
actually intermixed with the coal beds, and the want here is simply 
some ready means of transport to convey the pig iron at a moderate 
rate to its market. The second answer is, that pig iron has actually 
been made within the present century at this very spot; and it was 
clearly proved by the careful investigations of Mr. Grieve, in 1800 ; 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Guest, of the Dowlais Iron Works, 
in 1804;.Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Griffith, in 1818; and 
Mr. Twigg, in 1827, that iron of excellent quality could be made 
here at a cost not exceeding that of the best Welsh or Staffordshire. 
The misfortune was, that an undertaking, called the Arigna Iron 
Company (from the name of the spot), was set on foot in the year 
1803, and had a most disastrous career, not from any inherent diffi- 
culty of making iron at a profit, but from sheer financial misman- 
agement. The thing was blundered from beginning to end, the 
shareholders were ruined, and the prestige of what under compe- 
tent direction would have become a flourishing Irish iron trade, 
was irretrievably damaged; even to this day the Arigna Iron 
Company is quoted as the reason why iron cannot be made profit- 
ably in Ireland, though the true cause of the breakdown is quite 
ignored. It may be argued by some, that the iron age is past, and 
is being supplemented by steel, and that many iron works of good 
repute in England and Scotland have been obliged to adapt them- 
selves to steel making; but when we see what is being done in the 
Cleveland district to utilise the low grade ores for steel making by 
the dephosphorising process, there is no reason why the same pro- 
cess should not be brought into play in Antrim, Connaught, and 
Leinster, as well as in North Yorkshire. 

We are told that in the year 1632 the Harl of Cork had in that 
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county, in his several bloomeries or forges, 1,000 tons of bar iron, 
besides 100 tons drawn out and fagotted into rods at a slitting 
mill, and about 2,000 tons of pig iron. The price of iron at that 
time was 18/. per ton (it is to be presumed, for manufactured iron). 
In 1629, Luke Brady, of Thomgreny, in the county of Cork, and 
others, obtained a patent for making iron ordnance shot and cross- 
bow shot. Iron works were carried on too in the county of Sligo, 
until all the woods in the neighbourhood were consumed, after which 
they were transferred by the owner to Foxford, in county Roscom- 
mon, where he had others. The cause of the extinction of the trade 
in those days was the lack of fuel, which of course was charcoal, 
and it was the same reason that partly killed the brisk iron trade in 
Kent and Sussex; but the Irish iron ore was there and ?s there, and 
it becomes more or less a question of transport. Hven granting that 
the iron trade of Ireland could not compete in the markets of the 
world with English or American iron, there is a large and unoccu- 
pied field in the home trade; for it is not only in raw iron making 
that Ireland is deficient, but also in the manufactured article. 
Subjoined is a table of the number of establishments in Ireland 
in which iron is manufactured or manipulated, in the shape of 
machinery or hardware :— . 























County. Nature of Factory or Shop. Number of Works. | Persons Employed. 
PRBUTLE. Occ vae hese TIGUUCTLCR ssi vcueaceaasticta 19 2,111 
Machine shopseieaet.tetes 16 562 
Nails and rivets .:02....deecssearess 1 2 
56 — 2,675 
Armagh ............. MPOUIC TICS CP royuitccncesien rites 4 206 
——- 4 — 206 
STAN AT Ge bvessieostaw? Nails andi tiv e68 | .ciss-cc<ccaccdene ct 2 
~ I 2 
Clare wecst..tn nee aren mare ae 
(Gr Ve hace titennts FP oundrids <a. padieeene eee 2 103 
Machine Shope o..5.s../:secsessnaseu: vf 4.60 
fron shipbuilding iat 2 371 
Nails andiwrivetsrf..ome 4 15 
Ca aN Gare tesgte ieoceeee 2 21 
7 eZ 970° 
Donegal :....2...: “ape es ae 
DOWD. sceoss4ceeyaet HOLMNTIOS 4... dnc. .c1eameenaees 2 299 
Machine shops ..................-0040 5 123 
Tron shipbuilding................... 2 2,085 
* 8 25507, 
RLDIUIE  Bipcche as 2 IN OATIACLETOS “Sticossdesautss coven: Muvseee 25 1,508 
Machine shops .............ss000000+ 13 1,570 
tron "ehippiilding 10h. vn. ie 625 
G 39 3,793 
Fermanagh......... Machine shops ........c.sossesr-ssenee 1 38 
COUT PRG RITE ha rosssccesa tebe ce ttors 1 2 
esse oS) ae 
Galway .......... HOUNGPICS 2. x.¢5e.asanepetaceee tess 1 17 
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County. Nature of Factory or Shop. Number of Works. | Persons Employed. 
Ee trees re vace+e — — — 
BORLA ATO® «.....005-.5: — —_ —_ 
Kilkenny ........ — — — 
King’s County — — — 
AIMOTICR 5,....:00.-: POUNGLIGS near eA bepse te cieteleee, My 45 
Machine shops .........0cseesersere 1 113 
——- 2 = 158 
Mondonderry ....| POUNYICS: ,..2A.czct-.ssvcodecvssssnses 3 151 
Nails and rivets ..........sccseeee 5 
5 = 156 
Louth ..,...cci.ie BQ una riesy es.tenwcse seven, honsesae hap: 1 21 
Machine shops ...........eseeceeees 4 4.4.1 
rors 6 — 462 
Meath .....6..1. — —- — 
Monaghan ........ Nails and rivets oo... 2 _— 
——- 2 
Queen’s County | Foundries «0.0.0... cscs: 1 19 
- I - 19 
LE) ease eee OL ORY 6 isos ctass= oo Lecsscns or edév hip 9 ut 3 
I 3 
Tipperary ........ Naitlsvand rivets #U.00s.c23..2. 1 8 
—— I - 8 
PEWBOTIO..s0c0ssse00000- BN OEY SCLP EON sg rep ses <lgcanednpcactoune: 1 33 
Nails’ and rivets’? ...3.....5/...,000-3 1 5 
2 - 38 
Waterford ........ BOTT RETE bis fo Wc eae CP een ee 2 66 
Machine: SNOD8 varcsrcs.css-resecance- 1 32 
Tron shipbuilding................... 1 (eo 
4 — 170 
Westmeath........ — — — 
WY OXLOTO ss ..2:c.000: BOWIE e ates eat tatecteet tee tee e. 2 29 
Machine shops «is.c:,cccsteseoscte. 3 95 
elapaaay © rapieuaee: a ea ee 
Wicklow. ............ — — — 





The total therefore of the iron and collateral trades in Ireland is 
limited to :— 








MOGHATICS IE issccsescends pss 64 employing 4,608 hands 
Machineryoi...2stiehcetse 50 3 35396 5 
Tron shipbuilding ............. 5 Ae 3, 0538 255 
Nails and rivets ............06+ 12 A 44 9 
Gunimaking...055,0.1..,2008 3 -, 23%, 
Catleryirid. c46. Feith stss i 33 R M33 

A We pe 135 115,227 


about equal to a good sized manufacturing town in England. 

Turning to other metals, for the mining of which Ireland has 
attained a greater celebrity than for coal and iron, we nevertheless 
note the same disheartening symptoms of decrease. The tables for 
the last half dozen years of the Copprr trade show a decline, both 
in quantities and values :— 


. 
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Year. hail a Copper Ore. Value. Copper. Value. . 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
870%, one 8 7,019 42,020 600 54,000 
BY O Bec vcee 6 6,186 Bz 344 452 37,645 
a Liteaee 6 4,949 19,664 281 21,300 
1S ake 6 1,821 9,662 140 9,600 
el dees 6 2,096 13,062 179 115605 
oven 23 5 


1,502 8,523 191 13,226 





There are three principal copper mining districts in Ireland, 
viz., in counties Wicklow, Waterford, and Cork; and according to 
the ‘‘ Mining Statistics,” there are in the first named district three 
mines, Ballygahan, Cronebane, and Tigroney, which produced in 
1880 the magnificent aggregate of 52 tons of copper in ore and 
precipitate, of the total value of 7637. Now in 1836 there were five 
copper mines in this Ovoca (Wicklow) district, yielding 11,813 tons 
of ore, value 55,818/.; the Cronebane and Tigroney mines alone, 
which in 1880 produced only 416/. worth, yielding 23,497/. in 1836. 
In 1840 the Wicklow mines declined considerably, as the following 
brief table will show :— 








Year. Tons of Copper Ore. Value. 
£ oe 
LS3Os.ccesscencstets 11,813 55,812 12 —- 
PAY ces soosnay et 6,647 21,442 3 6 
4 1s Nees pele 2.224 12,917 19 - 





But, on the other hand, the value of the mines as industrial under- 
takings, had increased, owing tothe development of the iron pyrites 
trade, as a source of obtaining sulphur. In Wicklow the copper 
ore is largely associated with iron pyrites, which was obliged to be 
raised with it, and thus enhance the cost; but as soon as an outlet 
was found for the latter, the extra cost disappeared. According to 
Sir R. Kane, there were employed at the Ballymurtagh mine in 
1843 about 700 persons, to whom 12,000/. was annually paid in 
wages. From a report of this mine, issued in 1864, and sent to me 
by the courtesy of the Secretary of the Wicklow Mining Company, 
it appears that the results of the operations in these thirty years 
were as follows :— 


Tons. 
COpperiOTes | (62 i1&.. Gist Seas aes 94,853 
Coppet PyP ites iincpesvecsts-tassesbetenipotcs 63,157 
UBS eae a LE ee Mr aephtiol VERE Be 499,624 


while the amount of profits in the shape of dividends had been 
over a quarter of a million sterling. But this happy state of things 
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isa byegone, unfortunately, and the mine reports, especially of late 
years, speak of progressive decline. In fact, the Ballymurtagh 
mine is idle, and were not the proprietors sufficiently alive to the 
requirements of the day, by establishing chemical manure and 
sulphuric acid works at their port of Arklow, this fine industrial 
property would be a blank. The Waterford group, represented at 
present by the Knockmahon mine, with a yield, in 1879, of 42 tons, 
consisted some forty years ago of four mines, with the following 
results :— 








Year. Tons of Copper Ore. Value. 
£ 
LB BC Avore ceerscsid.., 3,488 33,166 
7! NE pee 9,875 63,087 
if: enna Ar fe 9,101 62,956 


and during the last named year 1,200 persons were employed, whose 
wages were at the rate of 2,500/. per month. The most productive 
at the present time of the Irish copper mines are situated in the 
county of Cork, in the promontory of Berehaven, where the Mountain 
mine yielded in 1880 about 1,470 tons, valued at 7,6go0/., and in the 
previous year nearly 2,000 tons, valued at 11,200/.; but this is a 
bagatelle to the yield of former years, viz., in :— 














Year. Tons of Copper Ore. Value. 
£ 
LS26 ab ivetusie 6,418 74,879 
ii: WIS IS ba eos Gero 4,808 40,981 
AGIA IA, O: 4,446 36,348 


The history of all copper mines, wherever they may be, is more or 
less one of fluctuations, but at the same time it is somewhat singular 
that every one of the Irish mines, not belonging to one locality only, 
but in different parts of the kingdom, should have decreased so 
systematically. Sir R. Kane mentions the existence of successful 
copper workings at Holy Hill near Bantry ; Ardtully near Kenmare ; 
and Mucross, Killarney, where, by the way, a considerable quantity 
of very valuable cobalt ore was extracted, and flung away as rubbish. 
Again, copper, iron pyrites, and lead ore have been partially worked 
at Silver mines in Tipperary; at Lackamore, in the valley of the 
Newport river, Mayo; at Rush, county Dublin; and near Dun- 


_ gannon in Tyrone. 


LEAD mining is in rather a more prosperous condition, though 
it by no means keeps pace with what has been done :— 
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Year. pte! of He oe oe! Ounces of Silver. Value of Ore. 
ibe. OR ra bi 5 962 
ar MRGRea See? 4 1,752 9555 21,059 
Wire I 1,850 6 20,354 
£7 EE et 2 1,272 8,832 
ato A Weg co rbaen 3 1,244 18,495 





The chief Irish lead mines are at Luganure, county Wicklow, where, 
at the present date, | am informed by the Secretary of the Mining 
Company of Ireland, from 1,200 to 1,500 tons of argentiferous 
galena are being raised. There is no doubt, however, but that large 
quantities of this metal exist, and have been occasionally worked, 
such as at Caraghan, county Clare; Caime, Wexford; Derrynoos 
near Armagh ; Newtownards in county Down; Kildrum in Donegal ; 
and also in counties Kilkenny and Longford. 

There are other metals in Ireland, besides copper and lead, 
which if not so industrially important, are quite worth developing. 
Oxide of manganese, for instance, occurs at Howth (county 
Dublin) and at Glandore (Cork), where it is worked to a small 
extent. Antimony is found in county Clare, associated with lead, 
and, in the shape of grey sulphuret, at Clontibret (Armagh). Blende — 
or zinc ore, used in the preparation of sulphate of zinc, is worked 
slightly at Conorree (Wicklow), while Sir R. Kane mentions that 
nickel, chrome, arsenic, and bismuth are all known to exist, but that 
nobody has thought it worth their while to experiment upon them. 
Before quitting the subject of mineral resources, I should like to 
add a couple of short tables—one, of the industrial population 
employed in this group—the other, of the value of this class of 
property. The number of miners (including all kinds) were :— 


TH LS4L census +5... astiesesaehssaneied ter 3,076 
NR GIy Of 8) ic attslale 2A, tere 5,065 
ORR GME ARAM OLE S23, id DOV ae, 3,855 (of which 671 were coal) 
pT A lac 1 -piathiae ont bie Social Hd, 3,082 
»» °77 Mine Inspector’s Report .... 3,293 


Of whom 1,248 were coal miners. This table shows at least the 
stationary character of the industry within the last forty years. 
The next table, of the gross amount of annual value of property 
and profits, assessed to the income tax upon mines and ironworks 
in Ireland, points to the same conclusion :— 
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Year. Mines. Lronworks. 
£ £ 
BBA wcnrohoduniters 55,949 404, 
POM iets: rete 85,983 — 
AD Occe ee eee 87,150 — 
i) Caer ee ee 90,677 161 
pl nie ek oie 37 Eitan 80,389 — 
Oech. Aces 81,268 — 
(NERS aE Be 48,313 — 
UES S akawess Bly BS — 
Gp a ee 325364 — 
ee he 43,683 — 
a ae pipe gehen y, AO ZT — 
fg Ae ea oa 31,544 625 
Paths athe estan 27,502 — 
MD Poco sock aah tenes 19,130 — 
is ame or ee 23 209 250 be 








Let us now pass on to another subject, scarcely less important 
than the last, viz., the clays and rocks, the economical value of 
which cannot be doubted. There appears to be no reason why 
Porrery on a large seale should not be manufactured in Ireland, 
seeing that all the materials exist there, and in tolerable proximity 
to each other, which, after all, is more than Staffordshire can say. 
It is stated by Kane that the decomposed granite of the Mourne 
Mountains, county Down, is in every way similar to the china 
clay stone of Cornwall, and also that kaolin of the finest quality is 
obtainable at Baltinglass, Wicklow. Porcelain clay exists in Carlow, 
though not absolutely free from iron, while clays, suitable for the 
manufacture of the coarser kinds of ware, are very plentiful. 
Between Cahir and Clonmel is an extensive area of pipeclay, quan- 
tities of which have been exported to England, though no use of it 
was made at home, and the same deposit occurs on the shores of 
Lough Ree, and at Kellymount, county Roscommon. At this 
latter place indeed there was formerly a very prosperous tobacco- 
pipe manufactory, turning out some thousand gross per week. The 
fireclays of the different coal basins are of excellent quality, while 
those of the Tyrone field contain exactly the same quantity of 
silica as the Stourbridge clays, though unfortunately they are 
somewhat marred by peroxide of iron, which would colour the ware. 
What can be done in this direction, has been most satisfactorily 
demonstrated in the case of the Belleek pottery, produced at that 
place in the county of Fermanagh. At the recent Melbourne 
Exhibition, the display of Belleek ware was pronounced by the 
Japanese commissioner (no mean authority) to be equal to any- 
thing of the kind that had come under his notice during his indus- 
trial tour throughout Europe. The base of the ware is pure felspar, 
and china clay found in the neighbourhood, and the beauty and 
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grace of the manufactured articles are too well known to need any 
praise. The pity is, that with such unqualified success, the industry 
does not rapidly spread. Since the establishment of the Belleek 
pottery, the whole appearance of the neighbourhood has been 
altered, the people content and well clothed, and in the receipt of 
regular and good wages. A remark made by a neighbouring land- 
owner, when on a visit to Belleek, was quoted to me: “‘ How is 
‘“‘it that there are no half-naked wretches making mud pies in 
‘* Belleek as there are in the village of Ballinafad?”’ Mr. Bloom- 
field, of Castle Caldwell, a landowner who appears to have taken 
very great pains in developing the material interests of his property, 
has succeeded in establishing a manufactory of cement, with the 
double advantage of adding to the industrial resources of the 
neighbourhood, while producing an article which is of exceeding 
value, from its property of making dwellings impervious to damp at 
a very cheap rate ; and those who know the climate of Ireland, and 
the miserable condition of the labourers’ huts, will be able to 
appreciate the substantial gain that such an industry offers. Asa 
matter of fact, there are several localities in Ireland which furnish 
excellent clays suitable for porcelain, or for the commoner kinds of 
ware, as also of fine sand, well adapted to the glass trade. The 
fire clay of the Kilkenny coal beds is identical with the celebrated 
fire clay of Stourbridge, and similar clays are found at Howth, 
containing 67 per cent. of silica, from which at one time crucibles 
were made with great success. ‘There is no doubt, that if all these 
deposits were carefully examined, there would be found materials 
for many important industries. 

The same may be said of the Buinpine Stones of Ireland, many 
of which are equal to the best in Great Britain. Professor Hull, of 
the Irish Geological Survey, than whom no better authority exists, 
states that the Donegal red granite is equal in beauty to that of 
Peterhead, and capable of receiving a high polish; while those of 
Wicklow and Down are of a greyish tint, and are extensively 
quarried at Kingstown, Newry, and Castlewellan. There is scarcely 
any country in the world which, for its size, possesses greater 
variety of building marbles of all colours. At Kilkenny and in the 
quarries of Galway there is black marble to any extent, while the 
latter county yields also white marble, absolutely pure in tint, and, 
as far as quality goes, of the strongest kind of limestone. Red, 
yellow, and blue marbles are found in the county of Armagh, 
purple and white, and blue and white at Churchtown (county Cork), 
ash-coloured, grey, and dove-coloured at Carrigaline and Castle- 
mary (county Cork) ; variegated near Tralee; sienna near Shannon 
Harbour, on the Galway side; fine grey in King’s County and 
Tipperary; striped white and red at Killarney; and brownish- 
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red at Ballymahon (county Longford). Then again in Galway and 
Mayo are quarries of serpentine of the most valuable kind. <A recent 
letter in the “Times” calls attention to the fact, that while the red, 
green, and black marbles of Ireland are largely used, green Irish 
porphyry is scarcely known; and also that some of the green marbles 
are of the most lovely colour and quality imaginable, looking like 
dark green seaweed beneath the clear sea. And yet even Irishmen 
are oblivious of the rock treasures that lie at their very doors—as 
witness, for instance, the splendid mansion of Castle Coole, near: 
Hnniskillen, built of freestone brought over from Bath at a fabulous 
price, though marble of the first quality was to be had for nothing! 
The slates from Killaloe and Valentia Island are well known and 
appreciated, as are also those of the Clanwilliam Slate Company at 
Wooden Bridge, county Wicklow ; but there are many other places 
in which slates are known to exist, even though they are not of such 
first-rate quality as to compete with North Wales. Sir R. Kane 


mentions such at Clonakilty and the Old Head of Kinsale; at 


Westport, in Mayo; and at Ross, in Waterford. And yet, according 
to Dr. Neilson Hancock, writing in 1864, the streets of Dublin are 
paved with Welsh paving stones, and the houses slated with Welsh 
slates, which, it may be naturally assumed, were preferred because 
they were better. J udging, however, from the character whieh the 
quality of the Irish slates have attained in the market, it seems 
more likely that the real stumbling block is that of expense, 
caused by one of Ireland’s chief difficulties, viz., the lack of commu- 
nication and means of transport. 

Time will not permit me to enlarge any further on this branch 
of Irish resources, as I have to deal with many others, and parti- 
cularly the textiles. The Fiax and Liven trades first of all claim our 
attention, and the fact of their great success and their world-wide 
reputation, sufficiently disposes of the accusation so often brought 
against the Irish people, that they have not the capabilities for 
becoming a manufacturing race. The statistics of the linen trade, 
although bearing the stamp of a well-rooted and important natural 
industry, have some points about them which are not altogether so 
satisfactory as might be, and particularly at the very outset of the 
trade, viz., the growth of flax, which so nearly touches the pros- 
perity of the farmer as well as the manufacturer :— 
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Table showing the Average of each Province under Flax since 1850. 






































Years. Ulster. Munster. Leinster. Connaught. Total. 
LSOORL «ct 85,065 2,094 1,801 2,080 91,040 
LBD art 87,904 4,294 | eit 2,766 97,106 
EO ys tesonss 123,424 1,666 1,289 2,216 128,595 
NGO en, 233,289 4,080 5,862 7,403 251,534 
"BG ints: 245,356 4,170 |} 7,262 6,719 263,507 
Ae ene 234,630 3,248 8,058 7,321 253,287 
‘Goa 192,222 2,807 5,168 6,249 206,446 
, i eee 211,044 3,796 5,258 9,080 229,178 
Gh Seen 180,416 4188504 100 4,230 6,050 194,893 
Ei Liicedoue 14.7,305 2,900 3,230 3,448 156,883 
Ry ree 114,792 BQ 3 2,022 2,894 122,003 
i Rei 123,454 1,598 1,904 2,476 129,432 
HE eis byes Los So 1,284 1,113 1,700 106,886 
Ae st 98,533 925 545 1,245 101,248 
276 105 128,993 1,068 1,136 1,681 132,878 
Hl Ee 120,083 941 476 1,562 123,362 
re Wee 108,864 965 807 1,172 111,808 
Higbee ae 124,610 1,047 T03 1,315 128,004 
OTe. c.seed 152,996 1,142 25057 1,239 157,534 








It will be seen from this table, that the area on which flax is 
grown is, in the main, a decreasing one, although it is true that the 
tendency of the last two years is to increase. The point, however, 
which | wish to bring out, is not so much the stationary or decreas- 
ing character of the general yield, as the apparent failure to grow 
flax in Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. Ulster always has been, 
and always will be, the great flax-growing province, and it is as 
natural that the linen trade should be found in the centre of its 
supplies, as that an iron work is found near a coal field. If there 
had not been any considerable difference in the yields of the various 
provinces during the years 1850-80, one would have supposed that 
there was some barrier to the growth of flax in the nature of the 
soil; but as we observe that in Connaught, 9,080 acres were 
planted in 1869 against 1,239 in 1880, this cannot be so. The 
question, perhaps, is rather one that affects the agriculturist than 
the manufacturing interest, as the latter need not, and does not, 
depend altogether upon the home supply. The imports of flax, 
dressed or undressed, together with tow or codilla, from foreign 
sources into the United Kingdom, of which Ireland takes the lion’s 
share, is as follows :— 


Tons. Tons. 
LOPE RS poy Ara oe 9 eda ot Meee 129,353 LGTO «5 ceeetiba nee nemanees 70,292 
UT DAMA Aas Se wees 101,048 TL am. Casa A I11,314 
AF: He esi Ne Ra ORE (000 oR 109,771 aT a aici ibacacaa uta ht eeu 44,680 
7 Ay kes Sec ie oe Si 118,704 ID” Nees, stead tates en eee aie 84,755 


SD Ware aceehie anette ee 88,697 IBU | cicdcesS eaten tee meee 94,812 


ee 


je 
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As the average yield of flax in Ireland for the last ten years is 
20,432 tons, it is evident that there is great room for the agricul- 
turist to supplement the demand for the trade. The Irish yield for 
1880 was 24,508 tons, leaving the large quantity of 70,304 tons to 
be taken from foreign countries, which, it must not be forgotten, 
moreover, are hostile to us in their tariffs. The mistake has often 
been committed in Ireland of attempting to grow flax on a soil not 
suitable for the crop, and Mr. Charley, an eminent Belfast authority, 
mentions that he saw in county Roscommon a soil consisting of a 
thin clay, prepared for flax, with the result, that from 40 to 50 acres 
a produce was obtained, not exceeding what should have been 
obtained from 3 or 4 acres of good land. The reason why flax is 
so successful in county Down, where there were 31,456 acres in 1880, 
is because the soil consists of alight loam, admirably suited for flax. 
Geologically, the soils that.compose the counties of Down, Antrim, 
Armagh, Monaghan, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Donegal, consist of 
lower Silurian, with the igneous rocks associated with them. One 
may reasonably inquire, therefore, why the same formations in 
other counties are not more experimented upon for flax growing. 
If the soils of Tyrone (and this is largely a question of geological 
chemistry) can grow 24,268. acres of flax, why should Wicklow 
and Wexford, which consist mainly of the same formation, grow 
only one acre between them? Of course there may be other 
reasons which may bar the flax growth, though I am not aware of 
any ; but looking at the question as one largely of soil, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a minute examination of the rocks 
and soils of the country would greatly tend to the increase of the 
home flax, and what is more, to the extension of the linen trade 
from Ulster to Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. In Ulster there 
are forty-eight towns in the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, 
Donegal, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monaghan, and Tyrone, 
in which flax markets are regularly held, generally once a week, 
but in Leinster there is only one fortnightly market, at Longford ; in 
Connaught weekly markets. at Strokestown, Ballina, Castlebar, 
and Mohill; and in Munster a monthly market at Skibbereen and 
Ballyneen, in the county of Cork. That the limitation of flax 
growing and manipulation to Ulster is not due to any physical 
cause, is evident from a sentence which IJ have extracted from the 
“‘ Instructions for the Culture and Preparation of Flax in Ireland,” 
issued by the Flax Supply Association, to the secretary of which I 
am indebted for much valuable information: ‘* Farmers beyond the 
“limit of Ulster are not sufficiently reliant on their own judgment 
“to guide them in the several operations of flax manipulation. 
“The growing and handling of a crop of flax only requires a little 
““more care and attention than should be bestowed on a well 
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‘“‘ cultivated crop of oats. The instructions, if carefully followed, 
‘* will make the farmer in a short time master of the art of flax 
“culture; but never, till the farmers in Connaught, Munster and 
“ Leinster acquire a habit of independence, will they place them- 
‘‘ selves, as flax growers, in the ‘same position that the Ulster 
‘‘ farmers enjoy. Another consideration which should inspire the 
‘* southern farmers with self-confidence, and stimulate them to grow 
“ flax, is the advantages possessed by them of soil and elumate, which 
‘‘ will enable them to produce crops larger in yield, and at a less 
“ cost, than is done in the north of Ireland.” Dr. Neilson Hancock’s 
testimony is the same with regard to this subject, for he tells us 
that where experiments have been fairly tried, flax growing has 
been successful in all the counties of Connaught, in Clare and 
Kerry, and in certain parts of Cork, Limerick, Tipperary and 
Waterford; and he considers that those counties and baronies 
which have suffered by a decrease of wheat cultivation (particularly 
counties Clare and Galway), are just the ones which are most likely 
te prove favourable to the cultivation of flax. What has been done 
in the west and south entirely bears out this advice, the yield of stones 
of flax per acre being respectively, Munster 34°80, Leinster 29°90, 
Connaught 27°90, and Ulster 24°72. Let us now briefly review the 
statistics of the flax and linen manufacture, which, as everybody 
knows, is the staple and most prosperous industry in Ireland. 
From the Factory Returns of 1871 and 1878 we have the following 


results :— 









































1871. 
Nature of Factory. 
Ulster. Leinster. Munster. Connaught. Total. 

DpenNiMy ehh gavecrascretisen 58 5 2 — 65 
W Pavanie” fe oee. cece fits bes 44 3 I se 48 
» and spinning 20 1 — — 21 
Unenumerated ................ 20 — -— — 20 
otal Weta... 142 9 3 — 154 

1879. 
SPINE WM etal stern! 45 1 (ie — 48 
Wreavalit' Geant 57> @ 3 — —_ 60 
a and spinning 21 “= — — 21 
Unenumerated................ 15 — — —_ 15 
Potall. antic... 138 4, 2 _ 144 


The number of factories altogether have decreased, principally 
at the expense of the spinning factories, though those for weaving 
have increased. 
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The next table deals with the machinery :— 





























; Total Total 
Year. Spinning Spindles, Deubtine Siindlee SO Ores Maps: 
ee 866,482 20,166 14,834 
79 Me Crowes castes es | 808,695 18,048 20,638 
ee QI1,111 16,184: rp a’ 


ot ae saa | 879,835 16,194 21,177 


SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SST) 


Here the power looms show the increase, somewhat at the 
expense of the spinning establishments. In the preparatory machi- 
nery, by which the flax is got ready for spinning, we find a 
considerable and steady decrease, viz. : — 


In 1869) there! were 0.00.00)... 1,542 scutching mills 
vere oo pi Ge ae ARs Sin resin if 
Prieta 3 sip aietern tric tes von est 1,518 Pr 
oe ane SMT (Fee Sai aa 1,499 Pe 

eee is RRS Ss a Meteors 1,482 i» 
wae egies? hipaa Are 1,427 3 
a edhe ane hs AA Rete) Sram 1,380 a 
eee fe: SW eed chee, 1,259 _ 
eee y bbb eee 1,229 4 
Pees (.' LAE TE a RORY 1,202 ps 
a ee Aad ert et Ait cat 1,199 = 


In the interests of the trade it is perhaps as well that this 
decrease should take place, as the gross produce of the plant is 
lessened by mill scutching; while hand scutching invariably 
yields more fibre to the acre. Moreover, the reports of the factory 
inspectors seem to say that the scutching mills, being in out of 
the way country districts, are not very favourable either to clean- 
liness or morality. The increase in late years in the actual plant 
of the linen making shows steadily and satisfactorily :— 











Year. Spindles. Power Looms. 
Bd)? Fee eee " 396,338 — 
aC rate an — 3,633 
ant Pt ee ae 592,981 4,933 
FONG Wi xheezcrndee se — 8,187 
dg ORS RRR. 866,482 14,834 
eC ae oe 880,559 19,331 
TLE eae ete 920,677 20,152 
op ea 918,182 20,638 
49. Gaierewias 808,695 21,153 
fC Ee een. QII,IiI 21,153 
go ARS Sere 879,835 21 AZ 











The numerical condition of the flax and linen workers, according 
to the factory returns, was :— 
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4 
Males. Females. Total. 
1871. 
PIPLOVING TACTONICS so. soupaswotarx mest teman roe 9,257 16,549 25,806 
Weaving eo Une edion ieceactates iteee geet 1,990 6,154 8,144 
Spinning and weaving factories ........ 55593 14,756 20,349 
Unenumoetatbed oe. 0h sec sc, -obtteeleenn et 499 241 740 
TOLL AG ss. oxns sete: 17,339 37,700 55,039 
1879. 
GINNING -PAChOTIOS i. --cccstsyscerctreavsegertoces 8,684 16,095 24,779 
Weaving SPURS Oe 2,655 9,599 12,254 
Spinning and weaving factories ........ 5.407 13,261 18,668 
PROGR erect ctreots oceetore 17,036 39.306 56,342 








The census returns are discrepant, and, to say the least, show 
some extraordinary fluctuations, if the items are correct :— 





Year. Males. 

DUNE asesnontst ses 23,883 
tL etree 69,964 
FG iets ee ae 40,185 
i aus crime Lara 27,167 


Females 


65,041 
92,956 
35,561 
22,674 


. 


Total. 


| 


88,924 
162,920 
75,746 
49,841 





The history of the linen trade, interesting as it is, scarcely 
comes within the scope of the present paper; but there is one brief 
episode in it which it is well to mention, as it bears on an impor- 
tant point in connection with industrial policy. At the early part 
of the present century there was a linen board, which received a 
Government grant of 20,c0o0/. a year to encourage the extension of 
the manufacture throughout Ireland, and this board comprised the 
leading men in the kingdom, who had the prosperity of the trade 
at heart. This grant was given up in 1828, and the board ceased 
to exist. After that there was a flax society, which also had a 
grant; but that too was given up in its turn. I lately met with an 
account “of the sums paid by the linen board to encourage the 
‘‘ manufacture of sail cloth, duck, canvas, and drilling, spun by 
“machinery, being a bounty at the following rates :”— 




















Bounty 
Date Claimant. Sailcloth. Duck. | Drilling! Place. ae Amount. 
Yards. Yards. Yards. d. £ s. d. 
1803 | Julius Besnard ~- — — |Co.Cork) — | 518 7 9g 
"05 ” 71,328 ax eed ” 3 948 14 
1807 | P.& J. Besnard —- 12,570 | — y 2 104. 15 = 
< EH. Shanahan ....| 4,421 — a re 2 36 16 10 
7808 | Sir T. Fitzgerald — 112,782 | — i; 2 939 17 = 
My K. Skanahan ....) — oo 6,998 e 1¢ 43 ae 
ue Denis Connor ...., — 24,710 | — a 2 205 19. 8 
3 J. pesmard 2.5... _ — 4,353 +) Le 20-0 eg 
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Three points are here involved:—1. The system of encouraging 
a young trade in the shape of gratuity or bounty. 2. The fact that 
the trade was carried on successfully in Cork. 3. That a branch of 
the linen manufacture, viz., sail cloth, was in full play, and is one 
which might with good reason be encouraged in the present day. 

The next textile to which we must direct our attention is that of 
Woot; and here we must briefly touch on its history, for it bears 
on the possible resuscitation of the trade. Ireland had in times 
gone by a great celebrity for her wools. Macpherson states that 
in 1360 stuffs called fays, made in Ireland, were in such request on 
the continent, that they were imitated by makers in Catalonia, 
who were in the habit of producing the finest woollen goods; they 
were esteemed also in Italy, and were worn by the ladies of Florence, 
where the luxury of dress was carried to the highest pitch. In 
1410 Irish cloth must have been pretty common in England, as 
we find it charged, equally with worsted stuffs, canvas, and other 
articles, 2s. per hundred. In 1636, however, Lord Strafford, the . 
then Lord Lieutenant, thought fit to discourage the woollen trade, 
although he used every endeavour to increase that of linen. For 
all that, the Irish woollen trade had become of such importance 
that even official frowns could not put it down; and the exports of 
wool, particularly from the south, increased to such an extent as to 
cause alarm and jealousy on the part of English makers. Cheaper 
living, we are told, and low wages attracted capitalists from Hng- 
land and the continent, so that the Irish woollen trade, especially 
friezes and common cloths, for which it had been long celebrated, 
defied competition, and threatened materially to control the demand 
for English products. In 1698 a kind of arrangement was made 
between the English and Irish Parliaments, by which the latter 
imposed duties on the export of their own woollens, with the 
view of buying off English opposition to the linen manufacture. It 
appears to have been a foolish and one-sided bargain, for the com- 
petition on the part of the English linen trade was certainly not 
checked, while the cowp-de-grace was given to the woollen industry. 
The petition from the House of Commons to King William IIT ran 
as follows :— | 

“ And we do most humbly implore Your Majesty’s protection 
“ and favour in this matter, and that you will make it your royal 
“care, and enjoin all those that you employ in Ireland to make it 
“‘ their care and use their utmost diligence to hinder the exporta- 
“‘ tion of wool from Ireland and for discouraging the woollen manu- 
“ facture there ;”’ to which the King answered with fatal brevity :— 
“¢ Gentlemen, I will do all that lies in my power to discourage the 
‘‘ woollen manufacture in Ireland, and to promote the trade of 
‘‘ England.” Acting upon this resolution, a law was passed that 
very session, commencing 25th March, 1699, laying 4s. additional 
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duty on every 20s. value of broad cloth exported out of Ireland, 
and 2s. on every 20s. value of serge, baize, kerseys, stutfs, or any 
other sort of new drapery made of wool. Thus it was that a trade, 
for which naturally Ireland possessed all the facilities, was thwarted 
and almost destroyed, though there has been for some years past 
a tendency towards revival, which deserves the most carefui atten- 
tion at the hands of Irish landlords and capitalists. 


The following is a table of the position of the woollen trade in 
1871 :— 





































































































Number Total Total Total Number 
County. of Spinning Doubling of 
Factories. Spindles. Spindles. | Power Looms.| Persons. 
CEVA vrsce ee ee nae 1 480 — I 16 
Clare Uh Ree ae eke 3 480 | — I 23 
OL RR Mee Nek 8 ee ee 14. 6,269 1,057 24 326 
OWL ao tor secur causes cc reteee 2 24.50 300 a2 102 
Dublin Wien drscee 8 4,582 — 51 227 
Fermanagh» 4.:.21.. fice 1 670 — — 30 
GAG Cu at tamaney aati He 2 400 20 6 65 
ASTI OUNG Nosteatesctscneet 5 1,366 — — 76 
King’s County ............ 1 120 — — 27 
LAST IC a as Fecrhoeceeanes® 2 442 _— - 26 
PYLE ALM Rite os zene tate. te 4, t.270 — 20 142 
Queen’s County ........ 3 1,402 — 3 62 
DAP POKaTy teased 6 1,656 — 23 138 
Waterford 2 ee) 3 2,260 150 45 106 
Westmeath . .............. 2 180 — 17 80 
Wexford) G5... 7.40%! 4. Lean 20 15 44, 
ALOUD! ceecetec ites 61 28,348 1,547 241 1,490 
Add to these the worsted factories :— 
DLT Ways. steer 2 oa — IO 61 
Queen’s County ........ 1 760 252 — 14 
Totals. © centes 64 29,108 1,799 251 1,560 
In 1878 the figures stood thus :— 
later. ciovedictnanener ete 6 2,070 mars 9 199 
Leinsteticcu:ct ohiidowne 29 19,659 2,082 207 949 
Biianster vee 35 18,256 2,360 192 817 
Connaught s.o et jccceacn i: 229 — 3 10 
Lota et. see pil 40,105 4,942 411 1,975 
Add to these the worsted factories :— 
2 288 1,344 — 47 
SCG ERM esexcr. 73 40,393 6,286 41! 2,022 

















\ 
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These figures, however, by no means represent the woollen trade of 
Ireland, and particularly as regards population, a considerable 
number of people being occupied at home in spinning yarn. The 
census of 1871 gives the following localities under the head of wool- 
stapling, spinning, cloth making, worsted, flannel and felt making :— 














County or Town. Number, County or Town. | Number. 
Be ep seen 112 Antrintesrccs xactcetmtin tate 923 
CUS NSTC a Se Re eT 5 
DEES jg ae go eS eee ee 194 
oy RERTENT s BAUe eee ne Se 178 IDOLEGES & .ce.tesades seid ioe ee 273 
UH POS Ce... sc, descccocec ct tech... 138 Carrickfergus, 20...:,...<-0scnen 12 
Kilkenny town ....ssssesseeeenn af sh CN A pein. WimeMia ede by Pea 302 
nf OEY Ma wiccathenstvucseneta QI 
Rome COUN cre 70 Donegalmesviissey snide nuh ddeia eee 2,190 
| EITC 55 SRO SIE ee CF Oa 166 DS Peseetcue cicccs cps eee 769 
LE Deepa. ecc «Ware cose cadeneve go 
. 4 Mariana Oth decarccte heuer 230 
So UH een diab lich A delat 496 2 : 
Queen’s County veces 199 Londonderry twx:.-.etneestoteend 344 
MVestmeatlh ..2:..4045008..00 Merl. ZS eyed Mioting hak: 3.25.4..decs pais eee 154 
WATSON 5. Scar nubitr ak peice 350 
EP YTOUG, Hu .tscisstud tht cuteeetintetce 578 
RGR LOE cco 6. ae et 118 V j 
Ticinstan tore) ee. be 2,373 ister total 4.5 iste eee 5,969 
Clare | ...:. pisthcn sist teeaenthseneenes ROP TELS T 
OWT St Ae ASE, oak ee eae oe By eel “alway tOWNM, «.-.isce02cseenrarrosieset 61 
me county oidiaie sicin'e/are cibteloierelaiaieioto' loves oicle 1,655 ie county SARTO: Selah dalle oe 5 a 3,366 
RICE Bones as i SER: Tait Ai en eee eG 396 
BPUOTICK. CIUY etn,.ctreectvrecetetttes 44 
‘a GONE... 601 PL GT Wasketeasesthiscatietts + nani basesoase 1,489 
Tipperary elidel dhe 598 ROSCOMMMIO Siac ti nc heteaneee need 387 
ROM Abt eaett ret *5 POET artes tore creer sc Seasceretne mere reat 568 
m COUT Yn nek a, sabe ug 304 
Munster ‘total ................ “hg 36 Connaught total ............ 6,267 








We have thus a total of 20,545 engaged in the woollen trade in 
1871, as against 15,675 in 1861, 45,137 in 1851, and 78,ogoin 1841. 
Dr. Neilson Hancock spoke in 1865 of the revival of the woollen trade 
as a hopeful indication, and, ‘‘as it is based on the use of Ireland’s 
“natural advantages in wool, water power, and turf (as fuel), the 
“trade admits of great extension, and may, with the rising price 
“of coal in England, very possibly enter into successful competition 
“‘ with the English manufacturers of Irish wool.” It is to be hoped 
that the intentions of Mr. Guinness, as recently stated, to erect a 
woollen factory at Dublin, will be followed up in other parts of 
the country, and that also the Marquis of Waterford’s reported 
determination to close his frieze manufactory in that county, in con- 
sequence of the treatment that he has received from his tenants, 
will prove to be only temporary. 
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The Corron trade never was much of a staple of Ireland, and 
is now in a less flourishing condition than ever it was. There is 
nothing indigenous, so to speak, in the circumstances of the manu- 
facture, and indeed the dampness of the climate is somewhat un- 
favourable to it. The statistics of the two factory returns show 
a decided decrease :— 




















Ye: Number Number Number of Number of 
de of Hactories. of Spinales. Power Looms. Hands. 
“yp he ie ae 14 78,656 7 3292 4,157 
Epes : 6 76,796 2,686 1,620 


The tendency to decrease appears also in the JUTE manufacture, 
which, one would have thought, had the same element of success as 
the linen trade, and yet we find that in 1871 there were five jute 
factories, and in 1879 only three. True, there were a few more 
hands employed, viz., 727 in 1871 and 812 in 1878, and it appears 
from a paper read before the Social Science Congress the other day 
at Dublin, that a jute factory, established at Galway in 1867, is 
exceedingly prosperous, and gives employment to between 400 and 
500 hands. This development must be of recent date, as the only 
jute mill mentioned in Galway in the returns of 1878 employed 213 
workpeople. Many of the subsidiary textile trades have such an 
unqualified success in Ireland, as regards character of work, that 
we can only regret that they are so exceedingly localised. The 
knit hosiery of Balbriggan, for instance, is known and appreciated 
all over England; the Irish poplins (a combination of silk and wool) 
are celebrated throughout the world; while the embroidery on 
muslin, so largely executed at Bangor and other towns in the 
district of Ards, county Down, is attaining as high a reputation 
as the guipure lace of Limerick. These manipulative home 
industries, as they may be called, appear to flourish in their way 
better than factory industries (always excepting those of linen) ; for 
in searching the pages of an Irish directory, it is disheartening 
to come across such statements as, ‘‘ Ballinakill—woollen trade 
“decayed ;” ‘‘ Palmerston—flax, oil, lead, and iron trades all gone;” 
‘“‘Hdenderry—woollen trade disappeared;” ‘ Kilkenny—woollen 
‘cloths and blankets, once very flourishing, but now extinct;” 
** Moate—linen and cotton, all gone;” “ Stradbally—cotton trade | 
*‘ disappeared ;” ‘‘ Dublin—tape making, employing 6,000 hands, 
‘no longer carried on.” Migrations of trade have happened and 
do happen in every country, but in Ireland they do not appear to 
have been replaced to any extent by others. 

All honour to those landowners, who have the foresight to cope 
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with the difficulty, by establishing local industries, such as have been 
done by Mr. Bloomfield, in Fermanagh, and by Mr. Musgrave, at 
Carrick, a wild district in Donegal, where'a glove knitting factory 
is already in active operation, with immediate prospects of a 
button and power loom hosiery factory to follow. 

Of trades allied to the textiles, there are two of a nature which 
commend them to the notice of capitalists, viz., Paper and Ropsgs. 
The factory returns of 1871 give the following statistics of these 
trades :— 
































County, of Paper Mile Wanda; | sof Rope Rare. O eieaaet 
BRL OR IASE artch ah ..testp <opeee 3 3,00 3 16 
PRE MIAE VN sinsi'daaiendnbien ns 1 27 2 13 
ip al Maat eee tere ine 3 63 7 38 
ins eae ee — — 5 138 
debi LT vest i2iidle cosaaens 13 643 4, 164 
Londonderry ............ — — 3 48 
OUR BL cscceel eas — — 1 26 
POD OH, scdaswia. 3 viitanh-nch es — — 3 pe: 

AOCBEC sa vonpiooners 20 T,033 28 455 





This is but a poor condition of two trades that require com- 
paratively little capital, and can be so easily started anywhere. 
Mr. Richardson, an Irish gentleman, who read a paper on this 
subject recently at Dublin, called attention to the indigenous grass 
known as the Purple Melic (Molinia cerulea), which grows with’ 
great luxuriance on the edges of bogs that have been partially 
drained, and which is believed to be exceedingly well adapted to the 
manufacture of paper. ‘There ought to be no difficulty in experi- 
menting upon it, and if the anticipations are correct, the produce 
of the grass would go far to pay for the drainage of the bog. It 
is the more singular that paper-making is so little carried on, as 
Ireland is noted for the number of letterpress printers, and has long 
enjoyed a high reputation for the number and character of works 
that have been issued from her press. It appears that out of a 
total of 3,129 factories and workshops detailed in the returns of 
1871, there were 229 letterpress printers and 39 bookbinding estab- 
lishments, giving employment to 4,124 and 1,008 hands respectively. 

An important industrial resource which appears to be greatly 
neglected in Ireland, is that of Timber. I do not wish to touch 
upon agricultural subjects, but can scarcely avoid doing so in this 
particular case, for it affects the prosperity of the country very 
nearly. Enormous areas of Irish hill and mountain might be 
planted with the greatest possible profit, making, to a certain 
degree, a reproduction of Ireland as it used to be. It was not in 
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ancient days the comparatively treeless land that it now is, for not 
only do the Irish names repeatedly call attention to the local tim- 
bering, such as Altagh Derri, “ the grove of oak wood ;’ Drunagh, 
“the field of black thorn,” &c., but old writers bear testimony to 
the dense woods that formerly existed. Dr. Mc’Parlan, in his 
survey of Leitrim, says, ‘“‘a hundred years ago, almost the whole 
‘‘ country was one continued, undivided forest, so that from Drums- 
“ hanbo to Drumkeeran, a distance of g or 10 miles, one could travel 
“the whole way from tree to tree by branches.” Mr, Sampson, in 
his “ Survey of Derry,” says that woods extended for 30 or 40 miles 
in different directions, and the same kind of testimony is given 
about scores of places in various parts of Ireland. Even the bogs 
contribute collateral evidence of the plenteousness of the timber, 
whereas, in the present day, whole counties are treeless, saving 
perhaps the ornamental wood in some gentleman’s grounds, or a 
stray coppice here and there. The value of forestry, as an indus- 
trial resource, in Scotland, England and all continental countries, 
is too well understood to need any argument, and to Ireland, the 
advantages would be twofold: first, to the owners of land, who 
could scarcely utilise their mountainous possessions better than by 
systematically planting; secondly, to the people, by furnishing 
cheap and easily reached supplies of timber for the many purposes 
connected with wood work. Since the gradual substitution of iron 
for wood in shipbuilding, this outlet is necessarily diminished, but 
there must be still a large demand for small vessels and coasting 
craft, and there are hundreds of articles in daily use requiring both 
the timber and the manipulative skill. For instance, the hoops of 
butter firkins are, or were, made of hazel; the ash is in demand for 
making the firkins themselves; the beech and the maple are both 
valuable for making the beetling machines used in the linen trade. 
It is stated, that hoops for barrels, hayrakes, and even firewood are 
imported into Ireland from the continent and America, and if this 
is so, there would seem to be a wilful shutting of eyes to the open- 
ings for home industries. The following table of woods, coppices, 
and plantations, shows a tendency towards increasing the acreage 
of timber, though it must be confessed, that it is lamentably small 
in proportion to the 15,542,208 acres of Ireland :— 


Number of Number of 
Year. Acres of Woods Year. Acres of Woods 
and Coppices, : and Coppices. 
TBG 741A A CA ee 323,420 LSTERCA Bias gaesys 
G8 ws eucalenl js Aeinpees: 321,314 wir oil wmentcteh tarainy Flee 325,173 
69 wee ener cree sore recess reesee eee 320,461 "76 324 028 
27 (ete ete eee aces Poacert 320,853 — js 
rege ton tem neeee de te nees ae eae I 
oi fg Cin Se ene ole Beat Ue 324,990 320413 
Set Mika Germreae f 325,173 VO er Es ee 330,816 


4 EE py ol ld er ei ets he Ele Oe} 270 Sh: AR Rea 336,846 
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From the timber trade, it is an easy transition to that of Surp- 
BUILDING, which, at all events in a few places, seems to bring a 
gleam of light with it. Belfast appears to have secured a firm 
hold on the shipbuilding interest, a very large share having been 
obtained by Messrs. Harland and Wolf of that port in building the 
fleets of the White Star, Peninsular and Oriental, West Indian, 
Pacific and other lines. This firm have turned out for Ismay, 
Imrie, and Co. (the owners of the White Star line) 60,000 tons 
of shipping, to the money benefit to the town of Belfast of nearly 
24 millions sterling. Though, of course, Belfast possesses exceptional 
facilities for carrying on such an important industry, other Irish 
ports might do the same in a modified degree. As a matter of fact, 
shipbuilding does not appear to increase anywhere except at 
Belfast, as shown by the tables of vessels built during the five years 
1875-79 :-— 






































1875. 1876. 
Port. 
| Sailing. Steam. teers Sailing. Steam. Pokies: 
ou. — — — — ae = 
Belfast....:.........- 8 8 13,384 6 2 3,962 
Coleraine........... —_ ~- —_ — — = 
3 ee — _ — — — a 
Drogheda. ....... ——a L 206 -— — — 
UTE Fic nen od 6 — 420 3 — 142 
Panel *,.2.1.-5.. 1 —_ 207 t — 127 
Galway «1... — — — — — ei 
Limerick ............ — — — — — aes 
Londonderry ... — — — + = ane 
La ee I — 34 4 — 80 
New Ross ....... —_ _- — — aS a 
Skibbereen ........ — — — — = js 
OC es — — — — ps pie 
BET GL OG: se gsesslacsccee. = — — — — — 
Waterford ........ I one 17 — 22. i 
Westport............ — — — ee at ae? 
PV OXLORG pf vctacceo aa — not aoe a: Hs 
BE OUP OL coccenayen. — — _ — — ee 
Patele. sqerex 16 5 14,268 14 2 4,311 - 
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1877. 1878. iBe\Acs 
ai Sail Total | Sail Total | Sail Total 
oe st rT niiage as ae Coaneee ae Steam. ‘topiies 
Ballma -;..2:24.4 — — — — Ce —- — -- — 
Beltast§.:scuo fe: 8 L  8.co0g-F 6 2 18,556) 4 8 “ht h432 
Coleraine............ — — _— — — —|— — 
COP Sr Ae I = poms ie | — 42, — — — 
Drogheda. ........ — | — — I — 49 | — — — 
BRUDSUE 2 eae — 33a e _— 1 N I — 89 
Wundal kn cits). I — 541 5 eas 237 I — 136 
Galway ........... — — — I —_— 12°. = — — 
dhoimeriek loascec — rr —_ — — — — — —- 
Londonderry ....|. — — — _— aa — — — — 
BOWE esperyscseess: — — — — — — ro} = Ey 
New Ross ........ — — -— — — —- -- — —— 
Skibbereen ........ — — — = -— _ — — a 
So SSG CP Son NN I = 19 | — — — — | — s 
Pv alees sete kar, ru I — 25 eer — — — — woe 
Waterford ........ — 1 40. |. — — — m= — -= 
Westport............ — |} — — |— a — |—}] — — 
Wexford ............ — — — — — _ I — 93 
A oughal:a:...0.25, — — — — — — ~— a — 
Aol) peek 19 2 | 8,936 | 18 Pu O.Gat 8 8 11,807 





The next table shows the number of shipping belonging to each 














port :— 
Port. Sailing. Steam. Total Tonnage. 

SRL liniAd) Sh-vnet cs, odes ected 4 ‘ 231 
Lat) gt | Caen 2 Ree ee © Ene 3.55 31 72,664 
COICMARTO.. 220.8 ietssear-selocrakee I 2 292 
ork Gages ete eevee, Bee ee 2,23 62 435341 
Drogheda. i pias siaema-cs 40 6 5,970 
BRDU att eer Ge ce Rone) 432 84, 61,454 
Dundalk cee Wes ieks we 28 5 45776 
al way ur ncheei eat iits Aik oe 8 3 397 
TAM ONteks fi ten, Soc ceuk 26 4 3,218 
Doondanderryes. -sva..di2..0 29 4 10,863 
OWE Y ase eee ete ease cees 56 9 3.341 
Néw *RGss un Been ee 4 1 973 
Ski bbSareen ii Pees gees eevckiscacss 24 u 731 
SLBO 8. ea eetrreeeeR itis: 20 6 2,546 
Tralsd™.: er bonerda eee 9 x 306 
Waterford 562 steht oe By 17 9,867 
Westport ./i bmw a eee tuseen 3 — 81 
WV exrordle., eee ae ee 80 3 6,365 
OUgbal .cA.hvavuteee ee 29 ae 3,572 

dA AW Cece atinds o1  h 1,430 240 231,098 








The tonnage of Scotland, it may be mentioned, is 3,502 
Looking at the great saving of 
distance between such ports as Cork, Limerick, and Galway, and 


vessels, with 1,425,552. tonnage. 
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the United States, it is to be hoped that the day will still come 
when, notwithstanding the failure of the Galway Lever Line, regular 
trans-Atlantic communication will take place. As it is, such a 
large number of the sailing vessels are of wood, that the advis- 
ability of fostering the timber trade is a serious consideration. 

The next class of industry to which we must refer, viz., that of 
Foop products, is of the greatest importance, inasmuch as it deals 
with a national occupation, as well as with the food supplies for the 
teeming population of England. Next to the raising and exporta- 
tion of cattle, the two industries most associated with Ireland are 
those of porter brewing and distilling. They are both necessary 
and valuable in their way, but it seems almost a regretable circum- 
stance that distilling figures so largely in many towns, to the 
exclusion of industries of a more wholesome type. This is not the 
time or place to discuss the subject of temperance in Ireland, but 
we cannot ignore the fact, that whatever else fails in that country, 
the whisky trade seems to be always prosperous. [ven in this 
direction, however, there has been a decrease of late years, as shown 
in the following table :— 





Year. eo Asis Hogsheads. Casks. pte ; Octaves. Cases. 
AES Abt. -ost>-. 4,003 13,029 1,128 6,984 - 133 10,737 
T18 Me... 6,721 10,709 941 6,144 164 7,993 
75). 6,034 11,199 825 | 6,689 275 6,689 
(ae $5299 6,388 W107 6,116 174 15,200 








The porter manufacture is one on which the prosperity of Dublin 
largely depends, and although there was a revival of the shipping 
trade in 1880, the same tendency to fall away is shown in the 
statistics of hogsheads :— 


























Brewer. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
Guinness .......... Ao Mets 207,489 215,908 199,323 216,837 
SUE Co ae 34,614 36,022 30,861 32,381 
1 CY) ee ee 34,444 32, 245 23,057 24,965 
NAG RAT. siassecssemsioes 25,321 26,305 19431 21,391 
IMEI reek seassecsaceeanctkox-- 13,439 15,226 12,951 14,639 
SPOTOBONM: Vist. assccc tale. 17,478 15,208 11,372 12,994 
MARCY. Opsotssg) sos: sdgeodse 10,724 10,119 9,151 9,133 
RNY aati 8 5s taceasvassstvenies 9,183 9,464 8,448 8,619 
BEEP OY Te ovsescac tevesvatsceess — 6,031 5,039 5,916 
mrmectiman 2)..23..0...ssc0 6,553 4,011 5,809 5,076 
Es Rape Oo nape Bere 8,293 1,564 995 585 

DOtal Sister 367,538 375,156 326,737 352,536 





The Jrish butter trade is a kind of speciality in the southern 
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counties; but notwithstanding its long experience and hold on the 
English market, it has considerably suffered of late years from the 
introduction of more delicate and carefully prepared brands of 
foreign makers. The question of dairy farming is one that has occu- 
pied a large share of public attention of late, and our northern 
neighbours of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark in particular, have 
made good use of their opportunities at the various agricultural 
shows, of ventilating their excellent systems and introducing their 
excellent butter into this country. This competition has happily 
not escaped the notice of the Cork Butter Exchange, and there is 
every reason to hope that the increased care in Irish butter making 
will soon result in increased production and consumption. The con- 
sumption throughout the United Kingdom, it must be remembered, 
far exceeds the home production, and our principal supplies are 
derived from abroad. I append a statement of the localities from 
which, and the quantities in which, butter is sent to this country :— 























Country. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
es 1 Cod eee Rte ene PETE 27,939 29,412 38,545 39,138 51,076 
INOPWEY dele decccsentasec- 379 584 124 10,853 17,779 
Deénniark ....4....88ees 206,171 205,195 210,322 24.2427 281,740 
Gepin gt y-voncsoveseudseaves 108,878 I11,962 97,821 110,176 L575 
FT open GL 30 Sesh aoa yh 357,106 | 402,984 | 372,134 | 460,601 655,377 
Bolom OA ees 79,950 65,309 58,200 80,073 63,032 
HT ARES Gy, sak Boxshot 567,560 622,488 606,762 Ase 438,725 
United States............ 40,331 118,131 188,491 219,794 301,054 
SPATE A sess Wun senstersess 73,986 98,579 56,179 67,026 111,433 

otal as ceca: 1,462,300 | 1,654,644 | 1,628,578 | 1,785,360 | 2,035,391 


It is therefore of the utmost consequence to the Irish butter 
makers that, in the face of this enormously increasing importation, 
they should strive to extend their yield and bring their brands to 
the highest perfection. 

Poultry growing is another branch of agricultural industry 
which may well attract the experimental farmer, when we consider 
that over 7 million “ great hundreds” of eggs are annually sent over 
from the continent at the present time. Even as an article of 
food, the feeding of poultry might be made most profitable; and I 
remember, when travelling a few years ago in the west and north- 
west, being particularly struck with the miserable attempts at 
poultry which constantly figured at the dinner table, a couple of 
chickens. being by no means too much for a fair appetite, and a 
single one only big enough for a Barmecide’s meal. I am glad to 
see a tendency towards the increase of poultry; but it is a matter 
of regret that in the case of another Irish tenant, viz., the pig, there 
is a corresponding tendency to decrease :— 
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Year. Pigs. Poultry. 

Te ZO te: 1,461,215 11,159,002 
FA Loves ierokereaee 1,621,423 11,717,182 
StS. ROU 1,388,571 11,737,529 
Dei Meas aeeh oth. 1,044,454 11,863,155 
aT Ui wehadecoteas 1,099,186 12,068,375 
TO neta 1,252,056 12,139,138 
WBE < seaseae 1,425,042 13,618,500 
A if OPRRCE SENS COP 1,468,712 13,566,083 
Ags ees Aint tm, 00 1,269,399 13,711,174 
LER eat eon 1,071,990 13,786,976 
BO serrate: 849,046 — 





A most serious question is involved in this decline of pigs, for it 
is, In point of fact, a question of the decline of the Irish provision 
trade. The last report of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce states 
that “the curing of Irish products is still largely dependent upon 
‘* whether seasons are favourable, or the reverse, for the farmer. It 
“seems to be a settled principle with the majority of the Irish 
“¢ farmers in the north, that they will not—perhaps cannot—purchase 
“ feeding stuffs for their pigs; and if they have not, off their own 
“land, for nothing as it were, what feeding they require, the young 
“‘ pigs are not reared, and when autumn comes, the deficiency is 
‘‘apparent.”” Now let us consider, that in Chicago alone there 
were killed for curing last year 6,280,000 hogs, of which a vast pro- 
portion comes to England, and even to Ireland. In 1870 the imports 
of American hams, bacon, and lard into Belfast alone amounted to 
1,917 tons, while in 1880 these imports amounted to 11,174 tons. 
This shows that the Irish either cannot, or, more likely, will not, 
grow enough to supply even their own wants, for it is not suppo- 
sable that these imports are not required. An increase in ten years 
of over 52,000 tons in grain and 9,527 tons of salted meat, besides 
fresh meat and live animals, into one port alone, is proof at least 
that the people have an increased purchasing power; and it does 
seem, that with al] Ireland’s capability, perfectly suicidal to let the 
field of operations glide from underneath Irish hands, to be grasped 
firmly by the Americans. There are unequalled facilities in Ireland 
for establishing a tinned and canned provision trade. But where is 
it? Where are the Crosse and Blackwells, the Gillons of Leith, 
the Moirs of Aberdeen, the Libbys of Chicago, to be found in 
Ireland? The trade in the matter of tinned provisions might be 
enormous, if undertaken properly—so large that even a subsidiary 
trade would arise to supply the tin cans. In the matter of fish, the 
whole population of Great Britain might be supplied with either 
fresh or tinned fish from the Irish coast, could but those who might 
undertake the trade be brought to see it, and were proper commu- 

3B 2 
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nication afforded. Some few years ago a preserved milk factory 
was set on foot at Mallow by a Mr. Newnham; but I have been told 
that this is no longer in existence. That the article was excellent 
I know from experience, and there could be no physical reason why 
a trade such as that of the Anglo-Swiss condensed milk should not 
spring up. 

The mine of wealth that exists in the Irish sea FisHERIES may be 
estimated by the amount of fish that was exported from Ireland to 
England in one year (1879), even under the difficulties which 
beset this branch of industry :— 

















Mackerel. 
Towns. Herrings. Number of Boxes Cod. 
(Zz cwt. each). 
TsO OT ee Met shesecercacet 32,989 27,004 11,500 
Nottingham, ..cs.cccneies 3,667 2,976 4,821 
EYACLIOLC Sta teen cate 17,541 3,000 3,974 
Manchester _..........000 9,113 11,579 11,022- 
Sheffield Sty. 7,821 6,101 1,276 
Wolverhampton _........ 6,910 4,111 CTT 
Theeds Ovi Makan kee 7,276 3,089 3,499 
LAVerpOO! ct. .dd crises 22,755 13,976 10,767 
Birmingham ..::..... aces 12,600 ; 5,005 4,881 
120,672 49,841 55,517 
£ 
Note.—Computing the herrings at 32s. per box (the price at Liver- : 
pool), the amount thus: realised: was’ ")...c1cccesnsectseereeratenese 2 } 931075 
Mackerel, (167,889 D0 xecints 318: Ode) 25024... ee reece. et cae 2673223 
Cod (at 8b. per DOx) ia, efienactrcttrese hace cr amech ote eee ecee eee 166,551 
LOCALS, .sudectnsdnases aestdatene rs onene 626,849 


The money returns for mackerel, it appears, do not include those 
which appear in the table, but have reference to the Kinsale catch 
for the year. Add to this amount 45,039 boxes of salmon, of the 
value of 422,240/., and there is over a million sterling for the catch 
of only four kinds of fish, not to mention the oysters, crabs, and 
lobsters and other harvests of the sea. The statistics of the Irish 
fisheries, ike most of the other industries, show a great falling off 
from the prosperity of former days; for, fifty years ago, there were 
113,000 men and boys employed, with 20,000 boats, or thereabouts ; 
and the trade gradually declined till in 1858 there was only 52,000 
hands and 12,000 boats. Their number by 1878 had decreased still 
further to 20,726 men and boys and 5,759 boats. The year 1879 
showed a slight turn of the tide, while the report of last year 
placed the number of the employed at 24,548. It is true that out 
of this number 17,813 men and 447 boys were partly occupied in 
agriculture, though it does not affect the merits of the case, and is 
moreover a feature of all agricultural countries with a coastline, 
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such as Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. There is no doubt but 
that most of the improved condition of the Irish fisheries arises 
partly from the working of the Reproductive Loan Fund, which 
since its establishment in 1875 has issued in loans over 3 1,0001., two- 
thirds of which have already been paid back, proving at once the 
wisdom of fostering the industry by timely help, and giving the lie 
to assertions that such assistance demoralises the people. A great 
stimulus to the fisheries has also been given by the erection of piers 
and little harbours all along the coast. Over eighty of these now 
exist, furnishing at once a shelter for the fishermen’s and other 
boats, and a nucleus and point of departure for a fishing trade. 
The greatest want, however, is that which appertains to all indus- 
trial undertakings—the want of means to carry the fish to market— 
for however productive the fisheries, they are more or less wasted 
without a ready transport. It is stated that on one occasion 30,000 
mackerel were caught in Donegal Bay, which was obliged to be used 
for manure, on account of there being nothing at hand, save a few 
cadgers’ carts, to take the fish to the nearest market; and this at a 
. time when mackerel were selling in London for gd. a piece. Even 
the local Irish markets are miserably supplied with fish, and it is 
almost impossible to get it. I read in the “Irish Times” that a 
large purveyor in the south, who could have sent tons of fish to 
Dublin, obtained, net, as his payment, after transport charges and 
commission, for the finest cod and ling, one halfpenny per pound. 
The fact is that the railway system in Ireland does not fulfil its mis- 
sion, either in quantity or quality of work; and it never will until 
some individual appears on the scene who will do for the railways 
what Bianconi did for the public by his well-devised car system. 
The following table is one which is quite in keeping with the 
universal stagnation, and is one great cause of 1t indeed :-— 

















Y Length Number Traffic, Net ate Receipts 
ag of Line Open. of Passengers. Total Receipts. Passengers and Goods. 
‘ £ Jy 
ASB5'S 5.2. 1,838 13,173,649 1,710,506 900,592 
POG. Biss 1,909 13,074,017 157625354. 858,294 
By fetes: 1,928 14,008,663 1,872,619 890,554 
he ae = —- — -- 
CORA 1,975 14,009,912 1,987,979 996,293 
{ten ae 1,988 14,324,613 250725995 1,043,785 
ff Weeds 2,091 15,54:7,934 2,243,079 1,090,795 
Be scle 2,101 16,327,416 2,385,166 1,136,630 
TBs vse 2,127 16,342,306 2,540,997 1,155,547 
fl eee 23127 16,535,578 2,822,030 L121. 7738 
7 Dc ncciee 25148 16,873,661 2,63 35103 1,213,606 
7 OAL..oh 2,157 17,356,263 2,936,773 1,303,215 
7 Eanes 2,20 17,266,746 2,769,544 1,303,219 
vi Ae 2,259 17,881,146 2,766,601 1,287,248 
BHA. 2,235 16,402,397 2,572,935 1,136,206 
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What is urgently wanted in Ireland, both for fisheries and every- 
thing else, is a cheaper system of railway rates, and an extension 
of cheaply made light railways throughout the country, and especially 
to the coasts. It is mentioned in the fishery report for 1879, that 
direct steam communication between England and Greenore was 
established by the London and North Western Company in 1873. 
In 1875 the number of fishing boats which discharged their cargo 
at that port was 412, but in 1879 had increased to 3,100. If the 
same railway company were to make a line from their port at 
Greenore to Donegal and Killybegs, the traffic in fish alone would 
be something enormous, and the consumers in England would be 
greatly benefited. Undoubtedly too, the opening up of the country 
in this manner would bring a considerable amount of money into 
Ireland, if only in the matter of English tourists and visitors. 
Donegal, Mayo, Clare, and Kerry counties contain coast and 
mountain scenery of the highest order, which is far less known to 
the average excursionist than the fiords of Norway or the passes of 
the Tyrol, and is likely to be so as long as the commonest form of 
accommodation in the shape of railways, steamboats, or decent hotels 
is unprovided for those whom the curiosity to see uncivilised lands, 
tempts into the west of Ireland. 

And now, having gathered together all these facts to prove that 
(1) industries have existed aud flourished in Ireland, and (2) that 
the majority of these industries are not now flourishing, or are 
extinct, I will very briefly state what I believe may be in time a 
remedy for this miserable state of things. I offer the suggestions 
with great diffidence, not that I do not believe in them myself, but 
because my main object is to rouse individual examination and 
promote discussion. 

Starting therefore with the firm conviction that the Irish 
difficulty is not one which can ever be solved by political treatment, 
but that it is one of pure social and industrial economics, I have 
three propositions :— 

1. A thorough and exhaustive examination should be made of 
all the industrial resources of which Ireland may be capable; her 
rocks, minerals, soils, trees, grasses, bogs, water, and in fact every 
natural feature should be minutely observed, in order that we may 
know what can be done, and what cannot be done, with the ulterior 
object of utilising the resources of nature. Many a well intentioned 
undertaking has fallen through, simply because it was unsuited to. 
the locality. Let us have some definite answer to the questions: 
whether the coal of Ireland cannot be won more cheaply or more 
productively, and if not, why not? whether it is physically impos- 
sible that iron should not be profitably smelted there, and why not? 
what are the reasons that flax is not grown in districts confessed 
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by all experts to be particularly suitable for it? why the woollen 
trade cannot be extended? why is not the utilisation of peat fuel 
a pronounced success? with thousands of other questions of a 
similar nature. If ten or even twenty thousand pounds were 
expended in this inquiry, every penny of it would bring back its 
value a hundred thousand fold; and I can conceive nothing more 
reasonable than that a Royal Commission should be formed to 
undertake this duty. Millions have been squandered in Ireland at 
different times, without a tithe of the claims to national and imperial 
consideration which this present subject demands; and it is very 
certain that such amovement on the part of any government would 
meet with the most cordial reception and assistance in every county, 
borough, and township in Ireland. 

2. Having attained this necessary basis of knowledge, the 
next point is, how to carry out the development. I am no advocate 
for sending round the hat, whether for an individual or a nation ; 
but, at the same time, I think that under exceptional circum- 
stances, we are justified in applying exceptional rules. Nobody 
can dispute the fact that Ireland comes under a very exceptional 
category, and therefore she cannot be judged by the ordinary hard- 
and-fast doctrines of trade. It is clear that the encouragement of 
_ bounty or premium (call it what we will) was the chief cause of 
Ireland’s most successful industry, viz., the linen trade, taking root ; 
and we are at this moment seeing the improvement that is taking 
place in the fisheries from the application of this same principle. If 
it is found good for the State to advance a loan to a local fishery, 
why should not the State equally advance a loan to help to found a 
local factory, always supposing that that particular industry has been 
certified as advisable by the previous examination of the royal com- 
mission? ‘The cases are identical, and the treatment may therefore 
be identical, The authorities in our Indian possessions and our 
colonies pursue a wise discretion, when they offer rewards tending 
to stimulate invention and develop discovery. New Zealand 
followed this plan with relation to Phonium tenaw as a substitute 
for hemp, and the same thing was done in India with regard to the 
capabilities of the fibre of the Rhewa. The sugar making processes 
in the Mauritius owe much to a stimulus of this sort, and parallel 
cases may be met with in many other countries. Should something 
of the kind be done for Ireland, I will venture to say that a solution 
of many of the vexed points referred to in this paper will soon be 
forthcoming. Amongst objects of paramount importance, should 
be the construction of cheap and light railways, and in this matter 
it may be reasonably expected that the landowners and local 
magnates, whether residential or absentees, would see the absolute 
necessity for countenancing them, if only asa matter of self interest. 
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Such a movement as this would of itself pretty well start an iron 
trade in Ireland, besides giving work for several years to a large 
majority of the unemployed, while the advantages of the future, by 
opening up estates, and connecting districts with the sea board and 
the fisheries, would give a largely increased permanent value to 
property. If some such course as this were followed, the ball 
would be set rolling in the direction of energy and inquiry, and 
there would be no fear of that demoralisation and pauperising of 
the people which theorists at a distance, well off themselves, are 
so fond of talking about. Ireland has sunk down so far into the 
industrial mire, that she must be helped out of it, and the only 
question is, which is the best way to do it P 

8. Technical and industrial education must be attended to, so 
that, simultaneously with the providing of industrial occupation, 
the workers may be also got ready to understand its value. In 
schools of science and art, Ireland is lamentably deficient, as the 
following table for 1879 will show :— 





























Province. Place. aqeanee Art Students. 

Leinster ......:. Dublin (School of Science)................ 45 — 

», (Metropolitan School) ........ ore 403 

5,  (Queen’s Institute) _............ — 93 

Corkas: puceti eerie eee ee 21 260 

Munster ........ HiMOvICK Ac MN Ae et wie cece ea 10 107 

ClOmani er ae cases chsaniercerercaeh ae eat iaed cs — 38 

Belfast Ga0 Ah Cee ee ee ae — 381 

Ul stort ucts.) ve0.4 Londonderryic-nicauutate tetas cee pes: _— go 

POUL Ph ee ertrccsce 76 1,372 


What is more wanted, perhaps, than science and art schools, are 
elementary trade schools, or at all events a course of trade classes 
added to the existing system. Even considering agriculture to be 
Ireland’s chief industry, it is surprising that there is no veterinary 
college in Dublin, and that the class books used in the national 
schools contain no text books on agriculture or horticulture. 

These then are the chief points in which I consider that Ireland’s 
future prosperity is most involved. Right or wrong, I do at ail 
events trust that the attention of all thinking men will be attracted 
to this most important national subject. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bevan’s PaApsr. 


Mr. Evan C. Nupuan said the question as to whether the industrial 
resources of Ireland could be extended in any way, had occupied 
the attention of the present government. Their attention was 
called to it in this way. We have an army in Ireland of 30,000 
men, not 50,000 as many public men had recently stated. Some 
Irish members of parliament, and some of the Dublin tradesmen, 
had called attention to the fact, that whilst every soldier on the 
British establishment cost 100/. a year, probably not more than 
half of that sum is spent in Ireland for the soldiers forming the 
garrison. ‘To some extent that was true, and the reasons for it 
were disclosed in Mr. Bevan’s paper. At all events, at the desire 
of the Secretary of State, he had—as having charge of the army 
contracts—looked into the point, and had made some endeavours to 
encourage Irish industry, but had not succeeded for the reasons 
he would mention. With regard to Mr. Bevan’s paper, after 
criticising the basis upon which some of the figures were founded, 
and remarking that they were not entirely discouraging, Mr. Nepean 
went on to allude to those matters he had specially looked into; the 
first was in reference to Irish coal. Mr. Bevan had started, upon 
the high authority of Sir Robert Kane, with the fallacy that the 
coal is of excellent quality. He (the speaker) had contracts in 
Ireland extending over the whole country, and not one single ton of 
Irish coal is burnt or indeed offered under them. Jor house pur- 
poses it is quite unsuitable. Scotch and Welsh coal are also much 
cheaper. You have it from the factory inspector that an Irishman 
will only raise 113 tons per annum, whilst a miner in Lancashire or 
Durham will raise 300 tons. The result is that the average price of 
coal in Ireland is 12s. per ton at the pit’s mouth, as against 7s. 6d. 
in South Wales. The average price of Scotch coals screened in 
Glasgow for shipment is 7s. 3d. In consequence the coal for Bes 
troops at Carrickfergus (Scotland) can be obtained for 115. gd. ; 

Belfast, Scotch coal is 13s.; mn Cork, Scotch and South Welsh 
13s. 11d. Again, the ordinary Irish coal is not suitable for gas, 
though a certain amount of cannel coal is produced. It is not 
generally known that throughout Ireland—except Dublin, where it 
is 16—the Act of Parliament only require 12-candle gas as against 
16 in England. Mr. Bevan does not say for what purpose the coal 
raised in Ireland is used, but it is probably burnt in the cabins of 
the people. Then going to the question of iron ore. Though unable, 
at short notice, to verify all the figures, Mr. Nepean believed he 
was right in stating that between five and six tons of material are 
required to produce one ton of pig iron. It stands to reason there- 
fore, he added, if you look on the map, that when the iron ore and 
the coal fields are not very near together, the rate for coal being 12s., 
the cost of moving it,and the cost of raising the ore, will more than 
swamp the production of iron. Of course the opinions of Sir Robert 
Kane, to which Mr. Bevan refers, were given at a time when the 
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manufacture of iron and the raising of coal in England were very 
different to what they now are. There is no doubt at all that, how- 
ever good the quality of the iron ore—and that in Ireland is good, 
for it is exported to South Wales, Lancashire, Scotland, and the 
United States—it cannot be smelted on the spot and made into pig 
iron, much less into manufactured iron, unless there be a very for- 
tunate combination of circumstances, such as exists in the Middles- 
borough district, where practically the coal, the iron ore, and the 
limestone are together. Then go to the question of the linen trade. 
There is great competition with Holland, France, Germany, and 
especially Belgium. This latter country sends us some million 
pounds of yarns, which fact perhaps accounts for the diminution in 
spinning machinery in Ireland referred to. There is no room for 
what Mr. Bevan advocates—the extension of the linen factories in 
the southern counties of Ireland. When Dundee, Leeds, and Belfast 
are able to meet the whole wants of our clients, no more extension 
is called for. If you will examine the Board of Trade returns, you 
will see that, though we have done a larger business lately, we have 
practically not got so much money for it as we did last year. The 
reason of the gradual diminution in the woollen industry in Ireland 
is probably this: in the year 1855 we imported 5 million pounds of 
rags; in 1880—the last complete year we have—we imported 86 
million pounds of rags. In the interim a very large shoddy industry 
has arisen in Yorkshire, principally at Dewsbury and Batley. These 
rags come from every district of England and Ireland, as well as 
from foreign countries, and are converted into shoddy at these 
places. The old Irish industry was in pure woollen goods. These 
goods have been imitated in Yorkshire at a considerable reduction 
in price. Probably more than half of what is sold in Dublin as 
Irish frieze is made in Yorkshire. ‘To return to my own business: 
I was empowered by the Secretary of State to say to Irish manu- 
facturers, “‘ There are a good number of articles which we shall be 
glad to buy in Ireland. Our pattern rooms are at Pimlico and 
Woolwich, which you. can inspect, and we will, if you wish, give 
you trial orders; and if we find a large amount of business follows, 
we will consider the question of instituting an inspection depart- 
ment at Dublin, so that you may have every inducement to tender 
for supplies.” I advertised that in every paper, north, south, east, 
and west in Ireland, that is on the Treasury list. In the result, after 
some delay, five or six manufacturers came forward. These visited 
Pimlico and Woolwich, but two only, a maker of tools and a horsehair 
manufacturer, persevered so far as to demand and obtain trial orders. 
That is the position of affairs at the present time. It really comes 
to this: the Irish people do not appear to want the manufactures ; 
the nature of those in the north-east is much like that of the people 
in Scotland; they are a hardy, industrious race, and where a manu- . 
facture is planted in their midst, like that for linen in Belfast, they 
take to it kindly; but the vast majority of the people who live in 
the west and south are cottagers, and they are rooted to the soil. 
Their idea of home is not Ireland as a whole, but the spot or neigh- 
bourhood in which they have been born and reared, and they know 
very little of other parts of their own county. ‘To ask these people 
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to migrate to another part of Ireland to take up manufactures, 
would be as much expatriation as to ask them to emigrate to Canada 
or America; and it is almost impossible to expect that they will do 
it. My impression is, that whilst you have half-a-million of small 
occupiers who can exist upon their holdings, you will never get 
manufactures to take a firm hold; you have the linen trade, and 
perhaps that will increase. I think Mr. Guinness’s movement to 
erect a large woollen factory in Dublin at a cost, it is said, of 
200,000/., may prove a success. Lord Waterford, who has been 
referred to by Mr. Bevan, is credited with considerable income from 
his woollen factory, and if he can make this he is scarcely likely to 
shut itup. But these are isolated movements, and judging from 
what I have read or been told of the character of the people, I am 
afraid, though I think Mr. Bevan’s suggestion a most beneficent 
arrangement so far as Ireland is concerned, that the result of the 
inquiry of the royal commission he proposed would not be to attain 
the objects he seeks. 


Mr. H. Moncretrr Patt said that the reasons for the decline in 
the agricultural population between 1841 and 1851 and 1851 and 
1861 were not far to seek. In 1848 there was the potato famine, 
followed by the discovery of gold in California. After 1851 there 
were the gold discoveries in Australia. These induced emigration, 
as the life in the gold fields had great attractions for the Irish 
peasant, who preferred piece and contract work, or working on his 
own account, to labouring at daily or weekly wages for another. 
The Irishman is averse to the steady plodding work necessary to 
the agriculturist. The decline in the Irish woollen trade is owing 
to the competition of colonial coarse wools, which are preferred, 
not only to English, but Irish growths; and the development of 
the shoddy trade in Yorkshire, alluded to by a previous speaker, 
together with the present fashion in ladies’ apparel, have also tended 
to prevent the more extended use of Irish woollen materials; but 
this was only a temporary check to the trade. Cork butter being 
well adapted for shipment to a distance, had been largely consumed 
in the Australian colonies in past years, but as the colonists had 
now become makers, Ireland had lost that market, without seeking 
to introduce the improvements requisite to enable her successfully 
to compete with Brittany and Normandy, as well as the other 
countries mentioned by Mr. Bevan, in the production of butter. 
The hog industry in Ireland has not developed as it has done in 
America by reason of the absence of cheap food for rearing pigs. 
In America maize was plentiful, and the export of bacon from the 
United States was, as has been well said, a cheap method of pack- 
ing maize. Asa free trader, he deprecated anything like protection 
to Irish industries. Sufficient protection was afforded in the cost 
of transport from other competing countries. New Zealand 
Phoniwm tenaew was not a substitute for flax, but hemp, being 
largely used for rope-making purposes and in the construction of 
telegraph cables. 


Mr. Rownanp Haminron said that in England also we were 
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already familiar with such transfers of trade as had taken place in 
Ireland; the ship-building industry for instance had to a great 
extent gone from the Thames to the Clyde, and that of iron ores 
from Sussex; the coal raised in the north at the present moment 
was brought into sharp competition in Somersetshire with produce 
raised in that county itself. He contended that Ireland is to be 
improved not so much by large undertakings, as by the cultivating 
of its industries by many men who are sure of reaping the fruits of 
their own industry, and can supply personal supervision and con- 
stant instruction in the industries required. England in former 
days had owed a good deal in agriculture to the training of its 
“‘squires,”’ men with comparatively small estates, the working of 
which they personally superintended, while taking their part also 
in all the needful work of local administration. To refer to another 
point, Mr. Bevan said that about half the population under 15 years 
old should be engaged in some productive work: this would imply 
that children should leave school soon after 6. He hoped no School 
Board officers shared this opinion. 


Mr. JAmus Witson said that, judging from the remarks of gen- 
tlemen who had spoken, he would be induced to despair of Ireland. 
Mr. Nepean had contradicted himself, inasmuch as after declaring 
that woollen manufactures could not succeed in the south of Ireland, 
he mentioned that the Marquis of Waterford was making 4,000. 
a year from that industry, while he prophesied for Mr. Guinness 
a great Success in his movement. From personal knowledge 
Mr. Wilson testified that some of the coal of Ireland was of excel- 
lent quality. From a combination of circumstances that could not 
be gone into without trenching on matters hardly befitting that 
occasion, Ireland’s industries were in their present state. It is well 
known that the exorbitant royalties exacted by owners of the soil, 
the backward state of communication and other things, had combined 
to retard the development of such coal mining as would certainly 
be otherwise carried on. Mr. Wilson, after quoting Professor Hull’s 
estimate of Ireland’s coal possessions as 182,280,000 tons, expressed 
his conviction that Ireland would never reap much advantage from 
those possessions, for she had been unfortunate in the geological 
ages, and the fiat of nature was upon this head against her. But 
there were other industries which Ireland is eminently qualified to 
take a leading part in, notably that of pottery, for she had the largest 
development of the raw material to be found anywhere in the 
United Kingdom; besides which the Irish people had great natural 
taste, such as would help them in this direction. The linen manu- 
facture had taken root. Mr. John Stuart Mill admitted that it 
might be useful to foster industry, and he (Mr. Wilson) could not 


help thinking that when this country doles out money to Ireland 


for various purposes for the supply of the wants of the people, it 
would often be better spent in creating or fostering industry. He 
did not see why, if landowners would do their duty, flax might not 
be grown in the south of Ireland. Technical schools might be 
established to teach the people agriculture and trade, and the 
Government might help by connecting the agricultural with the 
normal schools. 


? 
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Mr. W. Martin Woop alluded to the analogy presented between 
Ireland and India, in regard to their enormous capabilities, latent 
resources, and soon. There was an immense gap between that 
and the production, and the question is how to bridge it over? 
The first two speakers threw their audience back upon the old 
despairing feeling which so many had about Ireland, and at times 
almost about India. He urged the encouragement of the opposite 
feeling however, that the industrial energy and capacity of Ireland 
can be restored. Ireland has all the requisites for progress except 
one, that is capital. It is exactly the case with India. The 
question is, how is working capital to be obtained for both countries. 
The industrial regeneration of Ireland is not to be looked for in 
large undertakings, but in a number of tentative, moderate, and 
manageable enterprises. 


Mr. C. Watrorp spoke of the one thing missed in Ireland—the 
energy of the people. All the enterprising young men leave the 
country. They go to Canada, the United States, and elsewhere. 
Many industrial enterprises he had visited in those countries had 
been managed by energetic young Irishmen. So long as brain 
power goes away, so long will manufacturing enterprise famish. 
The present state of things exist, and he did not think a royal 
commission, or bounties, or any other method of wet-nursing 
industries, would compensate for that loss of power and energy 
which alone could make a country great. 


Mr. Bevan in reply said he thought all the speakers had run 
very much in the same course except in matters of detail. With 
regard to what Mr. Nepean had said, that one of the great neces- 
sities of the iron trade was to have the coal and iron together, he 
(Mr. Bevan) had endeavoured to show that such was the case in 
Ireland, and upon that very reason he founded his hopes that an 
iron trade might be fostered. As regards the coal, it never did 
rank high, and he did not suppose it ever would, but he did not 
agree that it was worthless. A good deal depended upon the way 
in which a colliery is worked, as he had found by experience, and 
he could not help thinking that one of the great drawbacks in 
regard to Irish coal is bad working; at the same time he was 
anxious to ascertain how far the exorbitant royalties referred to 
had knocked the coal industry on the head. He thought Mr. Nepean 
in his remarks took away the element of hope. Things are very 
bad in Ireland, as bad perhaps as they can be, but that is 
no reason why an attempt should not be made to make them 
better. We are too apt to assume in England that things must 
remain bad because they have always been so, and he thought a 
great reason for Irish deficiency in industry is because the people 
have no hope. He believed that if shown how they can better 
their position and become more self-dependent,—he would not say 
by large industries, for he believed small industries afforded the 
real way to Irish improvement—if shown that money is put within 
their reach, the Irish peasantry 1s shrewd enough to grasp at it. 
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I.—The Agricultural Keturns for the Year 1881. 


Tue following report of Mr. R. Giffen, chief of the statistical 
and commercial department of the Board of Trade, on the Agri- 
cultural Returns of Great Britain for the year 1881, with summary 
tables, is given in continuation of a series of similar notices to be 
found in the Society’s Journal for previous years :— 


*‘T have the honour to submit the agricultural returns of Great 
Britain for the year 1881, with summary returns for Ireland for 
the same year. The data for Great Britain have been collected as 
usual by the officers of the Inland Revenue, while the figures for 
Ireland have been supplied to the Board of Trade by the registrar- 
general for Ireland. The data for the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, which are included in the general totals, have been collected 
by officers under the direction of the respective governors of those 
districts. The date for which the returns in Great Britain, the Isle 
of Man, and the Channel Islands, were directed to be obtained, as 
has been the case for several years past, was the 4th of June. A 
summary was also published on the 15th of August, two days 
earlier than in any previous year, subject of course to the usual 
corrections in the completed return. 

“The extent to which the farmers of Great Britain make actual 
returns, instead of leaving the officers of the Inland Revenue 
Department to make estimates of their own, remains much the 
same as in previous years; the estimates are only a very small per- 
centage of the total. The number of separate returns obtained 
from occupiers of land in Great Britain has been 550,457, and from 
owners of live stock only 4,861, making a total of 555,318, while 
the returns obtained by estimate were 16,452, or about 2°9 per cent. 
only of the total. The acreage obtained by estimate amounts to 
1,584,218, out of a total of 32,211,512 returned, or 5 per cent. In 
1880 the number of returns obtained from occupiers was 554,058, 
and from owners of live stock only 5,001, making a total of 559,059, 
while the number obtained by estimate was 16,097, so that there 


was a small increase both in number and percentage in 1881 as» 


compared with 1880. As regards the acreage estimated, however, 
the result is different. The acreage estimated in 1880 was 1,640,571 
acres, or 56,353 acres more than in 1881, the percentage of the 
whole acreage dealt with being, however, much the same. It has 
again to be noticed as in former years that while in Scotland the 
percentage of returns obtained by estimate is larger than in 
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England as regards numbers, being over 6 per cent. in Scotland as 
compared with 2°8 per cent. in England, yet the acreage estimated 
is in proportion much less, being o°8 per cent. only in Scotland as 
compared with 6°3 per cent. in England. In Wales the number of 
estimated returns is the smallest in proportion, being 61 only out of 
59,000, or barely or per cent., and the acreage represented being 
or per cent. of the total. It would seem that in England the class 
of occupiers not making returns are engaged in farming on a larger 
scale than the class of occupiers not making returns in Scotland 
or Wales. In England the average acreage of the occupiers not 
making returns is about 135 acres, and in Scotland 7} acres only. 
It appears, in fact, that in Scotland the great number of occupiers 
who do not make returns are in the counties of Inverness, and Ross 
and Cromarty, the number in Inverness being 1,815, and Ross and 
Cromarty 2,956, or 4,771 altogether out of a total of 4,890 esti- 
mated.* In England the number and percentage of estimates are 
more generally distributed, some of the most important counties 
agriculturally showing large figures. It is to be noticed, however, 
especially in England, that the tone of the collectors as regards the 
disposition of farmers to make returns is in many districts more 
and more satisfactory every year, and on the whole there is a steady 
improvement. The percentage of estimates is now too small to 
have any effect on the trustworthiness of the general results, the 
estimates themselves being made with care by the officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department, but the collection of the returns 
being primarily for the benefit of the agricultural interests it may 
be hoped that the small percentage of farmers who now stand out 
and make no returns will diminish, so that the labour now thrown 
on the officers of the Inland Revenue will be reduced, and the data 
for the general results obtained will be quite uniform throughout. 

‘“‘ A few changes have been made in the usual tables appended 
to the return, which will be noticed in the course of this report, but 
if may be useful to mention at the outset that there is included an 
amended return as to woods (Table No. 3) which is the same return 
as that included in last year’s report, but with corrections which 
the further inquiries referred to in the last report as in progress 
have shown to be necessary. There is also included (Table No. 6) 
a special return of unoccupied farms or parts of farms of not less 
than five acres unoccupied or not in cultivation, which has been 
obtained in consequence of a desire very generally expressed, and 
specially in pursuance of a promise made by the president of the 
Board of Trade in reply to a question by Mr. Barclay in the House 
of Commons on the 21st of March last. 

‘‘ Of the returns which have been thus obtained, the following 
appear to be the general results. In Great Britain the area reported 
to be cultivated in 1881 amounts to 32,212,000 acres as compared 
with 32,102,000 acres in 1880, an increase of 110,000 acres in all, 
which is ascribed by the collectors for the most part to the enclosure 


* With regard to these counties it should also be explained that to a large 
extent the returns said to be made by estimate in these counties are not really 
estimates, but actual statements which the collectors have taken down verbally 
from the smaller occupiers who are Gaelic speaking, and are sometimes without a 
sufficient knowledge of the English language to fill up the forms themselves, 
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or reclamation of mountain and waste land in different parts of the 
country, and is due in a very small degree to greater accuracy in 
the returns, which are now more largely compared with the ordnance 
survey. ‘The increase, as has been the case for some years, is 
exclusively in permanent pasture, the acreage under tillage rather 
tending to diminish. The area under corn crops is 8,848,000 acres 
only as compared with 8,876,000 acres in 1880, a decrease of 28,000 
acres. The area under green crops is 3,510,000 acres as compared 
with 3,476,000, an increase of 34,000 acres only. The area under clover 
and grasses under rotation 1s 4,342,000 acres, a decrease of 92,000 
acres; and the area under arable lands altogether is 17,568,000 acres 
as compared with 17,675,000 in 1880, a decrease of 107,c00 acres. The 
increase in permanent pasture, on the other hand, is 216,000 acres, 
from 14,427,000 acres in 1880 to 14,643,000 acres in the present 
year. A movement which has gone on without interruption almost 
since the commencement of these returns, and which has, in con- 
junction with some changes in definition which ought of course to 
be allowed for, increased the area under permanent pasture from 
12,435,000 acres in 1871 to 14,427,000 acres in 1880, while the 
arable area fell from 18,403,000 to 17,675,000 acres, has thus been 
continued during the present year. ‘This continued decrease in 
arable land and increase of permanent pasture is unanimously 
ascribed by the collectors in the present as in former years to the 
low prices of grain and the pressure of American competition. As 
regards live stock, again, the one leading fact to notice is the large 
decrease in sheep. The total number of cattle is 5,911,642, as 
compared with 5,912,046 in 1880, showing hardly any change. The 
number of pigs has increased from 2 millions to 2,048,000,—not an 
important difference in amount looking to the returns generally, 
‘pigs’ forming the least important portion of the live stock. But 
the decrease in sheep is about 8 per cent., from 26,619,000 to 
24,581,000, or 2,038,000. ‘The decrease, which is pretty equally 
distributed over Hngland, Wales, and Scotland, is ascribed to the 
severe weather of last winter and spring, which killed large num- 
bers, to a bad lambing season in many districts, especially in the 
north, and to ‘liver rot,’ which not only was widely fatal, but 
caused farmers to sacrifice their stocks. The decrease, 1t may be 
remarked, is the more important as it succeeds a decrease which 
has been going on by steps since 1874, when the total was 30,314,000, 
the reduction from that time to the present being 5,733,000, or about 
19 per cent. Horses on the other hand show a small increase over 
last year, which is the more satisfactory as there has been a great 
increase on this head for a good many years past, and there would 
appear to be some reason for thinking that the breeding and rearing 
of horses is, in fact, to some extent taking the place of the industry 
of raising other descriptions of live stock. | 
‘‘ The variations in the details of particular crops or of particular 
parts of the country do not seem to be of great interest, and are 
little remarked on by the collectors in their observations. As 
regards corn crops, the most important fact, apart from the slight 
decrease in the total, seems to be that there has been a diminution 
of the area under both wheat and barley, and an increase of the 
area under oats. The total under wheat is 2,806,000 acres, a 
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decrease of 103,000 acres from 1880; and under barley 2,442,000 
acres, a decrease of 25,000 acres from 1880; while under oats the 
total is 2,901,000 acres, an increase of 104,000 acres over 1880. 
Among the minor corn crops there is an increase of 14,000 acres in 
the area under beans, and a decrease of 18,000 acres under peas. 
The decrease in wheat and barley and increase in oats are exclu- 
sively in England and Wales, the changes in Scotland being rather 
in the opposite direction. As regards green crops again, the most 
important variations, apart from the small increase already noticed, 
appear to be an increase of 28,000 acres in potatoes, 11,000 acres in 
turnips, and 8,000 acres in vetches, and a decrease of 18,000 acres 
in the area under cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. Among the minor 
crops there is a diminution from 8,985 acres to 6,534 acres under 
flax, and from 66,698 acres to 64,943 acres under hops. ‘There is 
also a decrease of 17,000 acres in bare fellow, contrasting, however, 
with the large increase of g1,000 acres last year, so that there is 
still an increase compared with 1879. The changes in clover and 
permanent pasture above noticed call for no further remark. 

*“‘ As regards live stock, there are some rather interesting changes 
in detail, in addition to the above great reduction in the total of 
sheep and lambs. ‘Thus, in cattle where the aggregate is substan- 
tially unchanged, it is found that there is an increase of 29,000 in 
the number of cows and heifers in milk or in calf, an increase of 
45,000 in the number of other cattle of two years and above, and a 
decrease of 74,000 in the number of other cattle under two years. 
How far these changes indicate more or less favourable conditions for 
the increase of production and stock, it will be for those specially 
acquainted with the subject to consider, but for the present it would 
seem the increase is in the more valuable stock. In sheep again, 
the decrease of 2 millions is almost equally distributed in amount 
between sheep one year old and above, and sheep under one year, 
and is thus heaviest in proportion in sheep under one year. Thus, 
while the diminution in sheep one year and above is from 17,186,000 
to 16,143,000, or about 6 per cent., the decrease in sheep and lambs 
under one year is from 9,433,000 to 8,438,000, or about 105 per 
cent. The proportions in each class in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, respectively, appear to correspond generally with those 
for the whole of Great Britain, with the exception of sheep under 
one year in Wales, where the decrease is over 14 per cent. The 
severity of the winter in Wales, according to the reports of the 
collectors, was intense, and in particular couuties there is a still 
larger percentage of decrease, as there is in one or two of the 
Scotch counties. There being no classification of pigs according to 
age, as there is for cattle and sheep, it is not possible to add any- 
thing in detail to what is above stated. The increase of 48,000 is 
almost wholly in England and Wales. As regards horses, the 
increase is pretty equally distributed over the various descriptions, 
with the exception of mares kept solely for the purposes of breeding, 
in which there is a small diminution. The importation of horses 
into the United Kingdom from abroad, as well as of other kinds of 
agricultural produce, continues to go on steadily, although in this 
case there is no doubt of the continuous increase of the home stock. 
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Tn 1879, the number of horses imported was 15,246; in 1880, the 
number was 9,264; and in 1881, to the end of August, the number 
has been 6,632 as compared with 6,596 in the corresponding period 
of 1880. Unfortunately, since the abolition of the duty on horses 
in 1874, there have been no statistics of the number of horses 
in the United Kingdom, exclusive of those which come into the 
Agricultural Returns as being used in agriculture or as brood 
mares and their foals. 

“The figures for Ireland exhibit changes of a somewhat differ- 
ent character. Instead of an increase there is a decrease of 53,000 
acres in the cultivated area, which is no doubt partly due to the 
difficulty of distinguishing between permanent and mountain 
pasture. So far then there may be no real difference between the 
changes in Ireland and Great Britain, but there is a real difference 
in the other changes, the area under both corn and green crops 
having increased in Ireland, while the area under permanent pasture 
has diminished even more than the above diminution in the total 
area cultivated. Corn crops have increased altogether 10,000 acres, 
and it appears that this corresponds very closely to the increase of 
the acreage under oats, an increase of 6,000 acres under wheat 
being balanced by a decrease of equal amount under barley. Green 
crops again have increased 21,000 acres, but this is found to be 
almost exclusively due to the large increase of 34,000 acres under 
potatoes, there being a slight decrease under the heads of turnips, 
cabbages, and vetches. Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation 
also show an increase of 89,000 acres. On the other hand, the 
decrease in permanent pasture amounts to 170,000 acres, corres- 
ponding nearly to the above increase in corn and green crops and 
clover, plus the total apparent diminution of the cultivated area. 
There is a diminution of 10,000 acres in the area under flax, and an 
increase of 6,000 acres under bare fallow. The changes as regards 
live stock are also somewhat different from those of Great Britain. 
There is a decrease of 10,000 in the number of horses as compared 
with an increase in Great Britain. On the other hand, there is an 
increase of 33,000 in cattle, the numbers in Great Britain showing, 
as we have seen, hardly any change. The decrease in sheep, 
amounting to 303,000, is in much the same proportion as the 
decrease in Great Britain; while the increase in pigs, amounting 
to 239,000, is much larger both in numbers and proportion than 
the increase in Great Britain. The changes’on the whole appear 
to indicate a considerable difference of the seasons in 1880 in Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively, the result being variations of a dif- 
ferent character in the agricultural arrangements of the present year. 

‘“‘The variations in Great: Britain and Ireland having thus been 
of an opposite character, the figures for the United Kingdom, 
including the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, necessarily show 
comparatively little change, except as regards sheep and pigs, where 
the changes in both Great Britain and Ireland are in the same 
direction, a decrease in the one case and an increase in the other. 
The totals for the Isleof Man and the Channel Islands are of course 
too small to affect the general result. Actually, a comparison of 
the principal figures for the United Kingdom, inciuding the Isle of 
Man and the Channel Islands, shows the following changes only :— 
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Acreage. 1881. 1880. Puen (oe 
} Ae ey Acres. rae 
Total cultivated area..............6608 47,646,112 | 47,586,700 + 59,412 
pibat COLT CLOPS Am .aetiigems ce 10,654,697 | 10,672,086 — 17,389 
Pe ils POO Coie ts Ai arens Baesens 4,803,211 4,746,293 + 56,918 
Pahl DOVER OC. the cee sosurcactalonss 6,384,172 6,389,232 — 5,060 
» Of permanent pasture........ 24,967,767 | 24,717,092 + 60,675 
Live Stock. Nos. Nos. Nos. 
BU ORS OM ec MA oes Nair yay neghcatnsagthes 1,923,619 1,929,680 — 6,061 
hack a VN inieealal7Rlad hllies i heey AO Ad 9,905,013 9,871,153 + 33,860 
ETS ROAR EMRE | ARR ALT 8 LO 4 27,896,273 30,239,620 42, 2431049 
Pee OR Pee, BE. EU ee 3149,173 2,863,488 + 285,685 





‘The net result would appear to be a comparatively stationary 
agriculture in the two years; the decrease in sheep, though large, 
being partly set off by the large increase in pigs and the slight 
increase in cattle. 

“Taking the figures of 1881 as the basis, a comparison of the 
principal figures of the agriculture of the United Kingdom results 
in the following summary. ‘There is a cultivated area in all of 
47,646,000 acres, as compared with a total area of 77,829,000 acres, 
so that 61 per cent. of the area is cultivated. Of the 30 million 
and odd acres uncultivated, however, about one-half is in Scotland, 
where the proportion of the cultivated to the whole area is only 
about 25 per cent., the proportion in England and Ireland rising to 
about 74 per cent. Of the cultivated area in the United Kingdom, 
more than one-half is in permanent pasture, the proportions of the 
four main divisions of the area, and of the principal crops in one or 
two of these divisions being as follows :— 











Main Divisions. Acres. Be Ee 

PCO CrODS. 2 fc 0ht Ooi. thas ged, 10,655,000 225 
MEINE ROOVE IY. ash Soc vicen fo cactaccs Bike Pycanseds 4,803,000 10 

PRR OVO RCs cits coke ocsoede ley cesses urypoase 6,384,000 £37 
A, Permanent pasture ............ceceeeee 24,768,000 52 
CILNOF COPS Verret cree deniers 1,036,000 2 
4:7,64.6,000 100 

SINGLE CROPS. Sa ORO ea ee 

WW ea tiie tert ss Bd dasa Bese ocgieet: 2,967,000 6 

TEESE area ter CURE | EO, MOR marae le 2,663,000 5% 
De tte ee Ne nn 4,306,000 9 





“‘ According to this the corn crops which are most frequently 
referred to in discussions as to the state of agriculture in the United 
Kingdom are only about a fifth part of the total, while the wheat 
crop alone is only 6 per cent. of the total, being exceeded in import- 
ance, as regards area, by oats which are g per cent. of the total. In 
discussions as to the harvest yield the relative importance of the 
different crops ought, however, to be constantly kept in view. 

“ A similar comparison of the live stock with the acreage would 
show the following results :— : 
3.02 
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Pr ti 

Numbers. per Handrt see 
Horses !.<. i500) be pe 1,924,000 4°04 
Cattle i§:..gpit mets 9,905,000 © 20°79 
Sheep’ 4... euteag € 27,896,000 58°55 
Vics... beeen 3,149,000 6°61 


“The question suggested by this will of course be the relative 
importance of the different kinds of live stock in agricultural 
economy. ‘This will depend on the importance of the ‘units’ of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs respectively, and is complicated as 
regards horses by the fact that horses are not merely stock from 
which there is a produce, but are the instruments of the cultivation 
itself, so that in comparing the proportion per acre of horses with 
the proportion of other stock, as regards produce only, a deduction 
ought to be made. It is to be noticed also that a disproportionate 
number of the sheep are in Scotland, where the number per acre is 
more than double the number per acre for the United Kingdom,, 
the reason no doubt being that a large part of the waste or mountain 
land is really employed in rearing sheep. In other words, the so- 
called uncultivated land in the United Kingdom really contributes: 
to some extent to the agricultural production. 

‘“* Passing from a comparison of the main results of the returns for 
the present year as compared with last, I have to call attention to 
the special return as to unoccupied farms or parts of farms above: 
referred to (Table VI). This return has been obtained, as above 
stated, in pursuance of a special demand for it, and is for England 
and Wales only, the question of unoccupied farms in Scotland not: 
having given rise to any similar demand. The broad result is that 
the total acreage of unoccupied farms and plots of land in England: 
and Wales is returned as 43,817 acres, the number of separate farms: 
wholly unoccupied being stated as 321 of 38,816 acres, and the 
number of detached plots of arable land of not less than five acres 
being stated as 191 of 5,001 acres. Complete details as to each 
county are given, so that those interested will be able to check the 
returns. It is necessary to state that some difficulty appears to- 
have been encountered by the officers of the inland revenue in 
preparing the figures, in consequence of the difficulty of distinguishing” 
between ‘bare fallow’ and unoccupied land. But there seems no 
reason to doubt that care has been taken by the officers of the 
inland revenue, and that the figures when checked by the local 
knowledge of those interested will be useful. 

“‘T have next to notice the usual table prepared for this report: 
showing the relative course of agriculture in the counties of 
England, arranged in two divisions of chiefly grazing and corn-grow-. 
ing counties. The grazing, or western, division, 1t may be explained, 
ineludes twenty-one counties :— Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham, Westmoreland, York (North and West Ridings), Lancaster, 
Chester, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, Salop, Worcester, Hereford, 
Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall. The corn, or eastern, division includes twenty-one counties :— 
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York (Hast Riding), Lincoln, Nottingham, Rutland, Huntingdon, 
Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedford, 
Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hants, Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex. Although the number of the counties is the same 
in each of these groups, the total acreage is larger in the grazing 
than in the corn division, in the ratio of 53 to 47 per cent. of the 
total acreage under crops and grass in England. The following is 
the table :— 


Acreage under Crops, and Number of Live Stock, in Grazing Counties and 
mn Corn Counties of England, and Percentages of the Totals in England 
in Grazing and Corn Counties respectively. 













































































In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Acreage Percentage Acreage Percentage 
and of Total and of Total 
Number. for England. Number. for England. 
Total acreage returned 
under all kinds of crops, > |13,168,987 53°4 11,494,950 46°6 
bare fallow, and grass........ 
Acreage under— 
UES Onn lee eV net 927,392 25° i 1,713,653 64°9 
jg Sava Sn cased aliens 703,155 34°7 1,326,344 65°3 
8 SANS date belek Mitt Lact Mimi SMe 848,563 ee: 778,441 47°8 
Op agate ek, Ai tro gh asegN ee 11,372 3671 21,000 64°9 
SCANS ten ipewhes | seg 104,750 2570 313,039 74°9 
Me Cae SR ADTs hi lenas tet eee 46,271 21°9 166,978 78°3 
Ek NE ma 1a 2,641,503 | 37°9 «| 4,319,455 | 6271 
COPD CHOPS cosesb-ada2e 
Pra lOeeemt ta ts..e tenes 205,963 59°2 141,770 40°8 
‘Turnips and swedes.............4. 658,826 44°6 819,856 554 
VACA TOG Oh NOSEROR eaoAE Be, Seca 95,849 23°2 243,536 471°8 
BOG See tt ce to tie acces 2h 3,255 23k 10,600 96°5 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. 50,716 36°97 87,625 63°3 
Vetches, lucerne, &c. ............. 109,715 30°1 254,242 69°9 
Clover and other grass . F a 
under rotation ..........:06 i 1,339,628 52°6 1,209,324: A7"4 
Total under above green 
crops and grass under >| 2,463,952 Agey 2,766,953 52°9 
MONUALIOU fe eaees cited dete ech 
Bate Table 7h rats Dele huseote ad ante - 291,798 39°2 453,098 60°8 
Permanent pasture ...............3 7,760,961 66°6 3,894,864: 334 
a NER 3 Oe, Eee Ea Re a 2,024. 31°6 4,386 65°4 
REDS Hees 22 ac hac heise tact de. 8,749 re 56,194 86°5 
Nara) 8 AR OC i ae ead 135,010 75°0 45,028 25°O 
PN OOCS, OOSe. cast ics putea eee 761,892 R2*O 704,146 48°0 
Number of horses used solely i r ; 
for agriculture oy0..268.3%. 372,370 48°2 399,717 51°8 
Number of horses unbroken ; ; ; 
and mares for breeding . ‘} ones te ms at 1 
Pamper Of cattle..i;.....:cccivewsle 2,710,787 65°2 1,449,298 34°8 
Po BUCO) Mere toercest apne 7,942,622 51°6 7,440,234 48°4 
A DIRS, den seem aGls 847,230 48°9 886,050 51°1 
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Acreage of each Description of Orop in Grazing and Corn Counties 
of England, and Percentage of Total Cultwated Acreage in each 
Division under each Description of Crop. 








In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Acreage. a Sau Acreage. aoa otedd 
in the Division. in the Division. 
Acreage under— 
COLT IOPO PS 2 sic boc etesests vas 2,641,503 20°1 4,319,455 BG 
LILOOT o,, h Mabsicietyicoati wack 1,124,324 8°5 1,557,629 13°6 
Clover and other grass 1,339,628 ee 1,209,324 10's 
under rotation ........ 

Bare fallow iiici0.0..5.0 291,798 22 - 453,098 3°9 
Permanent pasture ........ 7,760,961 58°9 3,894,864 33°9 








“These percentages are almost exactly the same as those which 
were published in last year’s report, as might have been expected 
from the small changes in the area under particular crops. Almost 
the only noticeable variation is the increase in the proportion. of 
unbroken horses kept in grazing counties from 55°5 to 56°2 per 
cent., with a corresponding reduction in the proportion kept in 
corn counties from 44°5 to 43°8 per cent. 

‘“‘Comparative tables have also been added, according to the 
practice of the last two years, showing the imports of food, the 
prices of agricultural produce, and other particulars for a series of 
years. These tables are in continuation of parliamentary returns 
which have been prepared in the department from time to time 
in consequence of special demands which have arisen, and may be 
assumed to contain information on points in which farmers and 


those connected with the agricultural interests are concerned. In: 


addition there have been prepared for the present report one or two 
tables containing information as to the increase in the imports of 
feeding stuffs, and imports of manure, which appear to supplement 
the information contained in the above returns. 

“The returns of the crops and live stock in British possessions 
and foreign countries, as was stated last year, ceased to be included 
with this report several years ago, the principal figures being 
annually published in the statistical abstracts relating to the colonies 
and foreign countries; but with a view of quoting briefly in this 
report the principal results in the Australasian colonies and in the 
United States, special application has again been made to the 
heads of the statistical departments in Australasia, and the valuable 
monthly reports on the condition of the crops and live stock 
prepared by the department of agriculture at Washington have 
been consulted with reference to agriculture in America. 

“The returns from New Zealand have not yet been received, but 
taking the previous year’s figures for that colony, it appears from 
the various colonial accounts that over 3+ million acres of land in 
Australasia were under wheat in the last harvest, being two and 
three quarters times the area under wheat there ten years ago, and 


exceeding by 360,000 acres the wheat acreage of the United 
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Kingdom. The produce, which last year was more than 13 bushels 
per acre, was this year about 94 bushels, the largest wheat growing 
colony (South Australia) yielding 5 bushels to the acre, Victoria 
not quite 10 bushels, and New South Wales nearly 15 bushels. 
Barley is not yet an important crop in Australia, but its acreage 
was this year 163,000, against 137,000 in 1880, and the produce 
averaged over 21 bushels per acre. Oats were grown on 507,000 
acres, and yielded about 30 bushels per acre. 

“The growth of maize in the Australasian colonies is confined 
almost entirely to New South Wales and Queensland. The area 
under that crop in the former colony was 125,600 acres, and the 
produce over 35 bushels to the acre, or from 7 to 8 bushels more 
than in the United States. Potatoesin Australia occupied 108,000 
acres, and the produce was 363,000 tons or about 31 tons to the 
acre. ‘The acreage under vineyards in Australia was 15,400 acres, 
being an increase of 1,300 acres over the previous year. The pro- 
duce was about 1,655,000 gallons of wine. About 24,000 gallons of 
wine were imported into the United Kingdom from Australia in 
1880, and New Zealand and Tasmania also consumed some of the 
surplus produce of the wine-making colonies. As regards live 
stock in Australia, in the absence of this year’s returns for two 
important colonies, Victoria and New Zealand, it is impossible to 
make a very close comparison with past years. In New South 
Wales there is an increase from last year’s figures in all descriptions 
of stock except horned cattle, which have fallen off by 334,000; on 
the other hand sheep, of which there are now 32 millions (or double 
the number of 1870) have increased by 3{ millions. The approxi- 
mate number of live stock in the whole of Australasia for the 
present year was of horses 1,146,000, horned cattle 7,923,000, 
sheep 69,992,000, and pigs 930,000. 

‘With respect to the United Statés the latest returns state the 
acreage under winter wheat to be about 4 per cent. in excess of 
that of 1880, while the acreage of spring wheat has declined. The | 
total acreage is said to be about the same as last year, which was 
38 million acres. Maize, which covered 62,317,000 acres last year, 
shows an increase of a little less than 2 percent. Barley, 1,843,000 
acres last year, appears to have slightly fallen off. Rye, 1,767,000 
acres in 1880, has increased about 2 per cent. Oats, 16,187,000 | 
acres last year, have declined about 2 per cent. The returns of the 
yield of these crops have not yet been received, but the reports 
received from the department of agriculture at Washington state 
the condition of both the wheat and maize crops to be much less 
favourable than last year. The yield of wheat in 1880 was 
498,550,000 bushels, and that of maize 1,717,434,000 bushels. It 
appears probable that the yields of these crops for the present year 
will show a considerable decline. It is, however, estimated that 
the surplus of wheat from last year’s crops will go a long way 
towards supplying any deficiency that may arise from the less 
favourable conditions of the present year. The latest returns which 
have been received with regard to live stock in the United States 
are those for the Ist January, 1880, viz., horses 11,200,000, mules 
1,729,000, cattle 33,258,000, sheep 40,765,000, pigs 34,034,000.” 
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TaB_E A.—Total Area and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass } jl 
and 1880, in each Division of Great Britain, with sinilar Particulars ; 


| England. Wales. Scotland. 
1881. | 1880. 1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 





ToTAL AREA AND ACREAGE UNDER CORN CROP 








Acres. 
32,597; 
24,664, 


Lota Ar Cases: is vac hac teak arte ae ee lew oR eee ee 


» acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 


Corn Crops— 






































Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
32,597, 4,722, 4,722, 
24,596, 2,785, 2,768, 
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PY BOGE: 658s visaecncerstate then sstdygeosaasceoveeeseeenetOP es 2,641, go 90, 75, 74, 
Barley or bere 2,029, 142, 143, 271, 264, 
CY Redden Re Speen Rane Mee RED MONE CO Pee ary 1,627, 244, 240, | 1,031, 1,037, 
Penna ateirtaley Mech 5 wweill dei clr ad RN coh 32, 2, 2, vp te 
Bean Riets.pee ee nee Luo h eh RO ee we ee 418, 3; 3; 20, 20, 
IPGAS tenes can dah. cies Cuceas cn apacsbasecsterasetmeoscccetie ee oaeaens 213, 2, 2, 2, 1, 
Tota} of corn Crops c.secsidscteaszeeots 6,961, 482, 478, | 1,405, 1,404, 
Green Crops— 
POLACOES  cawsaets daasn ce caee eee cue ne cclome cde aaeince ace ietces ane 348, 42, 39, 189, 187, 
TiFMips ane BWECES, > cee svencess dole eeevoskitee cee mare 1,479, 66, 65, 491, 486, | 
Mangold 339, oh 8, 2, 2, 
Carrots 14, oF - I, 1, 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape.........,ssc-sscesseseeeseeee 138, I, 1, 4, 5, | 
Vetches and other green crops, except clover or 
BYANSE Rey ccartctiedenaini cece ore aia urea cate ee } 364, a y Bd 16 | 
Total of green CrOpS..........ssseesecees 2,682, 125, 120, 704, 697, | 
Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation .........00 2,549, 331, 332, ,462, 1,456, | 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rota- ? 
tion (exclusive of heath or mountain Jand)...... 5 213058 BOIS GOS, nig by 1 
PEC Cee gh AC AC MME ME Yh Ue een Re bere 6, = — — — | 
TLOPS. seasesactawavstiecereees sie ces Sseante awe recesletuercese ates 65, 7 Tae a || 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land ............0s0e008 745; 31, 31, 20, 22, | 
i 
NuMBER OF Live Stock, AS RETURNED UPO 
Horses reais ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &e. ......... 792, 141, | 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 322, 53, | 
Total Of Morses sarees sr ccccsccsetes 1,094, 194, 
le se 
Cattle— | | 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf ..........ccseeeceeee le) 62% 387, | 
Other cattle— i 
2 years of age and Above............secssssseccscsssveece | 1,103, 259, |) 
Under? years. of ape fiscsic cost cctee tenet eee j 1,435, 453, |) 
ILOvANOL Cattle'y,.cm-cetoatrecnsoes 4,160, 1,099, § 
=" | Se ae —— 
Sheep—: 
Leyearoldiand/aboyeie..s.coscreterctes cena meteoric lm O8T9, 10,630, ie 1,905, 4,651, 
Under. D yearold 4). 2) sc aieduci ie aetoaee erecta | 5,564, 6,199, 696, 813, 2,421, || 
Totalor BRClD <ancies ote haar eter oe ee A ty Sess 16,829, | 2,467, | 2,718, 7,072, | 
1p 1 RAO pene tine Bes hte (Miah eh hdl ieee 1,733» 1,698, ig2, |’ 182, 12, 





* From Returns prepared by the Registrar-General for Ireland, and laid before Parliament. 
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APPENDTX: 


and Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, as returned upon the 4th June, 1881 
for Treland,* and with Total for United Kingdom. [000’s omitted.] 





i ae United Kingdom, 
Great Britain. Treland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 





1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 





JREEN Crops, BARE FaLLow, Grass, &c. 





" Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
} 56,815, 56,815, | 20,820, | 20,820, {| 77,829, 77,829, | Total area 
} 32,212, 32,102, | 15,304, | 15,358, | 47,646, 47,587, » acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 











, Corn Crops— 
2,806, 2,909, 154, 149, 2,967, 3,066, Wheat 
2,442, 2,467, 211, 219, | 2,663, 2,698, Barley or bere 
We 2,901, 2,797, 1,392, 1,382, 4,306, 4,192, Oats 
f 42, 41, 7, iG 49, 48, Rye 
} 440, 427, Il, 10, 451, 436, Beans 
ee 217, 234, Tt, il 218, 235, Peas 





| 8,848, 8,876, | 1,777, | 1,766, | 10,655, 10,672, { Total of corn crops 


Green Crops— 














579, 551, 854, 821, 1,443, 1,381, Potatoes 
2,036, 2,024, 295, 803, 2,341, 2,336, Turnips and swedes 
349, 343, T45, + 42, 395, 385, Mangold 
16, 17, t4, 14, 20, 21, Carrots 
143, 162, 34, 42, 178, 204, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
388, 380, 26, 36, 427, 418, Mae a and other green crops, except clover or 
3 5 
} 3,511, 3,477, 1,269, | 1,247, ] 4,803, 4,746, | Total of green crops 


4,342, 4,434, 1,998, | 1,910, 6,384, 6,389, Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation 


| | 


49 . 9 Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation 
14,643, 14,427, | 10,092, | 10,261, | 24,768, redial (exclusive of heath or mountain land) 


"7, 9, 144, 158, 154, 167, | Flax 
65, 67, — — 65, 67, | Hops 
796, 813, ony 15, 818, 829, | Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 








Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— 
1.930 Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. 


409, Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 





1,930, | Total of horses 





499, 1,924, 












Cattle— 
1,397, 3,677, 3,655, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 
gor, 864, 2 At2. 2,330, 2 years of age and above 
1,663, | 1,660, 3,816, 3,886, Under 2 years of age 












3,921, 


2,305, 
1,256, 


3,954, 9,905, 9,871, Total of cattle 
Sheep— 
18,274, 19,523, 1 year old and above 


9,622, 10,717, Under 1 year old 






16,143, | 17,186, 
8,438, 9,433, 












26,619, 








27,896, 30,240, | Total of sheep 


24,581, 3,259, | 3,561, 





1,088, 849, 3,149, 2,863, | Pigs 


, + Including beet root. t Including parsnips. 
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TasLe B.—Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage under Various Kinds of Crops, ana 


I 
| 
England. Wales. Scotland. | 
| 
i 


1881. | 1880. 1881. 1880. 1881. | 1880. : 


Corn crops (including beans and 98° 


TOCA ee cstv calicpshnr cas rresnstiaceseaes ue ae 17°3 ae 224 
Gréenicropat ttn en 10°9 10°8 4°5 4°3 14°8 14°7 
ESA BO PLA LLOW (04.2.5 s 0; ¢goecucebastevascrnetchanhes 3°0 a4 tgs | I‘! 0°4 OF 
Grass— | 

Clover, &c., under rotation ........ 10°3 10°8 11°9 12°9 30°7 30°97 | 

Permanent pasture ...........00.0000 47°3 46°6 65°2 65°3 24°6 24°5 
GATES ICT ch 1, Cee a a RSD a7 A Ee 0°3 0°3 0-0 0° 0°0 o'O. | 

DOE AL eo bapsceeeaghes cule 100°0 100°O 100:0 I00°O 100°0 100°0 


PERCENTAGE OF TotTaLt ACREAGE OF CoRN CROPS 





DWV a abot tell a ahectsad <haden tic othpolonan apenas 37°9 39°3 18°7 18°8 5'3 5°30 
TSGUTOY, (OP DOTS ie Secreta vesveanedarynesaarca 29°1 29°5 29°5 29°8 19°3 18°8 
AU ECT ARE Uy sts MAPA MME Spy oe Weyer 23°4: 21°97 50°5 50°1 73°4 73°9 | 
VS UE i Siucdon ae ncrohse sapasteaae Me rctenerr’ 0°5 O*4. 0-4: O°74 0°5 osm 
FO AINE sate escaoasabinetcasepleateacchaeseccs utah: 6°0 5°8 0°5 0's 1°4 1°4 | 
BSUS Me eres systters ends cs necon teens occ antes 31 313 O°4 o°4 Ol orl | 
Dotal wearer een 100-0 100°O 100°0 100°O 100°0 100°O | 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL ACREAGE OF GREEN CROPS 

PSL REOS, ge rece te tae cotta canned aver 13°0 er! 3471 per 26°9 26°8 

FPUPRI PS BNO SWOUEE (7. one.teesrseeccterons 55°1 55°4 53°3 54°3 69°7 69°7 

Man cold smutsleanens 20 catatiae art. shat 12°7 12°6 59 6°4 0°3 o°3m 
CaProta hI PE ie BAY 0'5 0°6 0°3 O°4 0:2 O72 | 
Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape ........ 51 5°8 0°9 o°9 0°5 08 | 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other ; 
green crop, except clover or 13°6 13°4 5°5 5°6 2°4 2°24 
Pease PUT Untacnscostesarert terete 
Total 0k Dates. te 100°0 100°O 100-0 1C0'O 100°0 100°0 








I ORSES + s.sacerseneesekineubtesasevibe dia deters 4:4, 4°4 49 4°9 4-1 4°I | 
VOLTS SGP sentephcotudponrseesen yeccvubeivtsslests 16°9 16°9 23°5 aa°9 23°0 23°72 | 
ROO OD) aes aaexpeseasa gion nan ceeticirwan vancenatdenns 62°4 68°4 88°6 98°2 141°3 149°3 | 
2 Ven aca ie pe SPM ni MP epee 7:0 6°9 6°9 6°6 2°6 26 | 
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ia 
af the Acreage of Corn and Green Crops under the several Descriptions of such Crops, 
ndler Cultivation, in each of the Years 1881 and 1880. 


United Kingdom, 
Treland. including Isle “of Man 
and Ch: annel Islands. 


1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 





























29°4, Corn crops (including beans anc 


1 peas) 

8°3 8°r 10°1 10°O Green crops 

0-1 oO’! 17 7 Bare fallow 
Grass— 


Clover, &c., under rotation 
Permanent pasture 


Other crops 


13°1 12°5 13°4 z3 
65°9 66°8 52°0 ban 
1:0 1‘o 0°4: fe) 


wn Of 


100°0 100°0 100°0 100°O Total 





31°7. 32°8 8°7 8°4 27°9 Aly, Wheat 
27°6 Pip hte! 20-9 12°4 25°0 25°3 Barley or bere 
32°8 ats 78°4 48°2 40°4: 39°3 Oats 

0°5 O°5 0°4: o°4 0°5 O°4. Rye 

5°0 4°8 0°6 0°6 4°2 gh Beans 

2°4: 2,°6 0:0 o°O 2°0 ae. Peas 


\ 
a a a 


- 100°0 100°0 100°0 10C6°0 100°0 100°0 Total 








16°5 15°9 | 67°3 65°8 30°1 29°1 Potatoes 
58°0 58°2 23°3 24.3 48°7 49°2 Turnips and sree 
2:9 9°9 3°5 a8 8°2 81 Mangold 
0°4: o°5 0°3 0°3 0°4 O°5 Carrots 
41 4°6 2°7 3°4 Net 4°3 Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 
r Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
1 10°9 2°9 2°9 8°9 8°8 green crop, except clover or 
grass 
Total 
; 4°4 3°2 he 4°0 4°1 Horses 
18°4 18°4 25°8 255 20°8 2007 Cattle 
76°3 82°9 21°3 23° 58°6 63°5 Sheep 
; 6°2, via! Le 6°6 6°0 Pigs 


Sie 
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Miscellanea. 


_[ Dee. 


TaBLeE C.—Return of the Number and Acreage of Arable Farms wm 
England and Wales, and of Plots of Arable Land available for 
Cultivation which were Unoccupied on 4th June, 1881. 





Counties. 


PECTOTA res, Alas Meese 
SCE KS Ue ctyarrcse cache nat 
Buckingham) eee ae: 
CaM DELURS 0) a, dew eaters 
MST ORUOL OE Beas traesnEatte tee 
COOP WLL |... eee anes 
Ai ber land 4).ccs<ceeoteetioe ees 
BIEV DVN cectecvowncnn rises eet: 
Bon ge) ig EER BEL FOR RO Rta. 
ADRS. tetris sane Goectea arate 
MT UAM ME Gear cca eee 
Rasex si SR ee ate: 
ATIOUCESUCR jivosisblavicessncncegees 
ante Ven oe Re. 
ELBPOLONULS sccptole uh ascinseces 
I GrttOrd  hunucecdette o 
PLUNGE POD csis tenors sao viet 


Ne cin eee cde ake 


Norfol kikcidivies fares st 
Northampton (ieee cits. 





Northumberland ................ 
NGtting An Date ees 
Axtond ike i, ew kao 


SbAILOML baie, J ek eee 





Arable Farms. 


Detached Plots of 
Arable Land 
of not less than Five 











Total Acreage 
of 
Unoccupied 
Farms and Plots 
of Land. 


5,021 
1,012 
607 
897 
2,376 
25305 
757 
7°07 
527 
25575 


102 


1,041 


Acres. 
listraerncher Acres. Acres ; Aeres ae 

9 1,673 4 442 
A 483 4 195 
A 802 8 299 
13 1,904 18 330 

207 oo age 

327 - re 
m 340 — cal 
8 671 11 177 
4, ries 2 122 
30 45954 5 67 
13 1,374 iy 238 
vi 587 1 20 
6 890 7 
10 24.24 10 452 
12 2,178 9 127 
Z 721 36 
22 635 3 72 
i. 423 pe 
16 2,202 13 EW pe 
2 96 L 6 
6 256 6° 69 
i 952 4 89 
5 879 5 89 
4 344 15 pea 
4, 351 a ree 
12 2,044 8 TOO 
3 181 3 37 
2 349 or tae 


349 
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Taste C.—Return of the Number and Acreage of Arable Farms—Contd. 
ide he er 

















A eae ge = Total Acreage 
A Arable Farms. of not less than Five of 
Counties. res: Unoccupied 
, Farms and Plots 
Number. Ree. e, | Number. Mecack of Land. 
Acres. BT ies Acres. Ore eae 
1D RSE Re 6.) (isco 5 51 580 
Bacar Steere tee ecngaas cn taeet 6 207 6 113 320 
Ea Ane es eo ee 2 120 1 175 295 
Oo Teen aera perms epree 13 1,391 aa 1,391 
Westmoreland ............00 — + — — 
MEINE EN cot ate Non disssreteuc ett 12 3,893 — 3,893 
BME VV OFCOSCEL «02.0... sssescsscessnoceees ibs 985 1,004. 
~ York: East Riding........... 2 469 502 
. a North Riding in- 
cluding City of ; 664. 
pe IN Bie is 
= West Riding ........ 380 
Total for England 41,998 
BUA TIT LOSCD | 5.2. sesessse-cosereoneaser’ —~ — - — 
1/607 044 Sa OEOP ECE ERCP EeEEEEES 3 274 — 274. 
MOREL © ovine acAyiancenctobiocraea> oe a 28 —- 28 
arma rblien 0), 2.).5....ctcscesededee — | —— _ _— 
BEG PV OU och. s.ssicese dees _ —- — — 
De TE gles Sl es Se Se et 2 804. a 804 
UT JG Be ee ee Ae hes BEG —_ 120 
RRIATIOL ORI Cee — | — ae — 
POPIOROL «..ac..0.s00espeesnurgooaes — | — — —— 
DI ONELOMETY ..0.0....0cdseesescorees 1 64 12 336 
REREIEOKS 20,1208 sochsde ceed, — — — a 
BMETION, 4. UrcecsteccccsnyCtovedecticee 2 257 — 257 
Total for Wales ........ Dy ae 1,547 12 1,819 
wand Wales en +] 88 38,816 | 192 43,817 
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TaBLE D.— Total Acreage under Crops, Bare Fallow, and Grrass ; and Acreage under Co 
Land), in England, Wales, and Scotla 






Total Acreage under— 
Crops, Bare Fallow, 


and Grass— 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


emcee ereeeeenes 
eee w eee neeeeeeeseere 


phen cere eeeeeeee 


TOtAl ceikdes 


Corn Crops— 
Hn gl arid Gig cess.crcopose 


Pee eeceeercereeceees 


Preeeee errr reer 


ee ceerceeseereee 


Green Crops— 
England a-ircnse- 


Wales 
Scotland 


eee eoereeeroeserers 


eeeeeeeerreseeee 


Clover, &e.— 
England 
Wales 


Seeoreveseresese 
Cece rserercceeseeses 


Pcceeceeeecerres 


eeeeecessesccoes 


Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land— 

England 

Wales - 


Seer eseeedicoeeerores 


Ceo eeneeseeocere 


eee eereerssccree 


Coeecseerseveser 


Permanent Pasture— 
England 
Wales 


eeeeeoececeseees 


See ereseracetreseces 


eeeeoereereerees 


Ore 


Miscellanea. 






























































1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

23,830,197 | 28,893,558 | 24,008,368 24,112,309 
2,635,642 2,647,080 2,678,730 2,696,143 
4,538,334 4,561,982 4,579,821 4,607,898 
31,004,173 31,102,620 31,266,919 31,416,350 
4,576,698 7,501,713 4,505,076 7,528,543 
561,916 536,786 516,001 512,178 
1,434,937 1,420,429 1,410,413 1,410,929 
955735551 9,458,928 93431,4.90 9,451,650 



























































2,778,925 | 2,749,318 | 2,764,182 | 2,848,473 
136,065 133,232 131,956 131,085 
401,393 693,936 685,132 684,549 

3,616,383 3,576,486 3,581,270 3,664,107 

2,822,392 | 2,678,311 | 2,618,655 | 2,608,106 
370,850 360,555 365,078 360,596 

1,320,209 1,327,952 1,357,009 1,385,369 

4,513,451 4,366,818 4,340,742 4,354,071 

13,839,369 | 18,655,744 | 13,570,219 | 18,576,026 

1,103,758 1,065,495 1,045,188 1,029,830 

3,485,440 3,465,452 3,473,500 3,497,873 

18,428,567 | 18,186,691 | 18,088,907 18,108,729 


ES | CE | 























9,990,828 | 10,237,814 10,438,149 | 10,536,283 
1,531,884 1,581,585 1,633,542 1,666,313 
1,052,894 1,096,530 1,106,321 1,110,025 
12,575,606 12,915,929 13,178,012 18,312,621 


[ Dec. 





3,571,874) 











1876. 


Acres. 


24,201,628) 
2,712,099] 
4,637,893} 


3155) 


\ 





4,288,186 
498,968 
1,407,515) 





9,194,669 


257529434 
129,466 


689,974) 


2,787,103 
360,159 
1,393,011 


4,540,273| 





135512,993, 
1,014,151) 
3,508,524) 


\ 


18,035,668) 





10,688,629 
1,697,946 
151299889) 


13,515,944 


: 


a 


rt 


6 


m 1881.) 


neach Year from 1872 to 1881 inclusive. 


21877. 


— ee 


Acres. 
| 24,312,033 
| 2,781,159 
‘4,669,221 


| 81,712,413 


7,302,772 
494,678 
1,412,679 


—_—_—— 


9,210,129 





2,759,174 
129,535 


2,737,387 
351,797 
1,405,032 


| 13,454,017 
998,876 
8,531,165 


—_—_ 














10,858,016 
1,732,283 
1,138,056 


13,728,355 





696,137 


4,494,216 





17,984,058 


Acres. 


245,417,815 
2,746,511 





31,854,532 


7)274,811 
491,868 
1,400,967 





9,167,646 


2,680,983 


122,708 


3,49 1,010 





2,785,097 
356,486 


1,431,524 


4,573,107 


13,408,235 
998,310 





17,943,236 


11,009,580 
1,748,201 


—_— 


13,911,296 


4,690,206 








687,319 


3,536,691 


1,153,515 


Acres. 


24,503,882 
2,758,743 
4,713,159 


31,975,784 


7,113,122 
481,577 
1,390,535 








2,736,488 
126,951 
690,879 


3,554,318 


2,674,949 
347,473 
1,450,951 





4,473,373 


13,270,356 
984,932 
3,553,772 





11,233,526 
1,773,811 
1,159,387 





14,166,724 


8,985,234 








17,809,060 





1880. 








Acres. 
2459 6,266 
2,767,516 
4,738,127 








32,101,909 





6,993,699 
478,116 


1,403,887 





8,875,702 


2,659,134 
120,073 


697,446 








354.76,653 


2,646,241 
3375353 
1,455,745 








454345339 


135134410 
961,766 


395785774 


17,674,950 


11,461,856 
1,805,750 
T,1595353 


14,426,959 
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1881. 





Acres. 


24,663,937 
2,784,963 
4,762,612 





32,211,512 





6,960,958 
482,315 
1,404,703 








8,847,976 





2,681,953 
124,550 
704,065 








3,510,568 





2,548,952 
331,401 
1,461,932 


4,342,285 


13,008,112 
969,550 
3,590,453 








17,568,115 


11,655,825 
1,815,413 
1,172,159 








14,643,397 


739 


Yops, Green Crops, Clover, &c., and Permanent Pasture (exclusive of Heath and Mountain 


Total Acreage under— 


Crops, Bare Fallow, 
and Grass-— 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 


Corn Crops— 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 
Green Crops— 
England 


Wales 
Scotland 


Total 





Clover, &c. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 


Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land— 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 
Permanent Pasture— 
England 


Wales 
Seotland 


Total 
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Principal Crops. 


Wheat.... 


Great Britain... 
England ...;....}... 
Wales 
Scotland 


Barley or 
Bere 


Great Britain... 


England .ij..b2-: 
Wales 


Scotland 


eee ener etenees 


coeeeree NS WIUUULGILUA eee eeeerene 


cx -~ 


Great Britain... 


pe eeeerereee 
er 


Potatoes 


eee eeeeaeeee 


Great Britain... 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


see eeeresere 


Turnips 
and 
Swedes 


veto eeeewenres 


tee eeeeareee 


Great Britain... 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Pewee eeeeere 


eee e rae soeeereee 


Clover, 
&c.,under 
Rotation 


Live Stock. 
England 


Wales 
Scotland 


Great Britain... 


Pee aeeererer 
eee ee orerenee 


Cattle .. 


Great Britain... 


see eeereenee 


England 
Wide sick ted 
PCotland .yi...scu 


Sheep .. 


Great Britain.... 
loge? Eoronsaniet, 
WViGules fo). veceanabe do: 


Pigs*®  ; | Wie 


Dee eeeeerees 


Great Britain... 


Taste E.—Summary of Total Acreage under each Principal Crop, and of the Num 






Miscellanea. 


[ Dec. 

































































































































































































































































1872. 1873. 1874, 1875. 1876. 
Acres, Acres. a4 Acres. Acres. Acres. 
35336,888 | 3,252,802 3,391,440 | 3,128,547 2,823,342) 

126,367 116,852 117,869 ToT 945423 
13.5;702 120,726 120,991 102,137 78,192 
31598957 | 8,490,880 | 3,630,300 | 3,842,481 | 2,995,957 
OT Se 
1,896,403 1,926,183 1,889,722 2,090,423 2,109,265 
168,014 163,613 1525425 154,444, 153,647 
251,915 246,117 24.5,84.0 264,834 270,197 
29162332). 12,300,015 2,287,987 | 2,509,701 2,633,109 
1,442,075 | 1,419,128 1,356,739 | 1,421,951 1,534,249 
256,074 244,893 29 627 237,170 242,417 
1,007,688 1,012,206 1,004,024. | 1,004,888 1,021,764 
2,705,837 | 2,676,227 2,596,384 | 2,664,009 25798430 
339,056 309,419 314,571 320,477 305,429 
48,417 44,936 455379 44,505 42,581 
176,615 160,327 160,480 157,671 154,709 
564,088 514,682 520,430 522,653 502,719 
1,512,496 1,540,307 1,560,857 1,569,049 1,561,116 
69,185 70,821 70,843 70,326 42,049 
£01,826 510,780 501,636 503,323 512,408 
2,083,507 | 2,121,908 2,133,336 | 2,142,698 2,145,573 
2,822,392 | 2,678,311 2,618,655 | 2,608,106 2,787,103 
370,850 360,555 365,078 360,596 360,159 
1,320,209 | 1,327,952 1,357,009 | 1,885,369 1,393,011 
4,513,451 | 4,366,818 4,340,742 | 4,354,071 4,540,273 
No. No. No. No. No. 
3,901,663 4,173,635 | 4,305,440 | 4,218,470 4,076,410 
602,738 642,857 665,105 651,274 636,644 
1,120,593 1,148,057 | 1,154,846 | 1,148,080 1,131,087 
5,624,994 | 5,964,549 | 6,125,491 | 6,012,824 | 5,844,141 
17,912,904 | 19,169,851 | 19,859,758 | 19,114,684 | 18,320,091 
2,867,144 2,966,862 3,064,696 2,951,810 2,873,141 
7,141,459 | 7,290,922 | 7,389,487 | 7,100,994 | 6,989,719 
AO 257 wwauees 427 635 | 30,313,941 | 29,167,488 | 28,182,951 
2,347, 812 2,141,417 | 2,058,781 1,875,357 159 24,033 
i 238.20 2 211,174 213,754 203,348 215,488 
185,920 147,668 150,297 151,213 154,099 
2,771,749 | 2,500,259 | 2,422,832 | 2,229,918 2529 3,620 





* Exclusive of those kept in towns and by 
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f Live Stock returned in Great Britain, in each Year from 1872 to 1881 inclusive. 





























1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
: Acres. Acres. ered Acres. Acres. Principal Crops. 
) 2,987,129 3,041,241 | 2,718,992 | 2,445,733 2,641,045 | England ........ 
100,226 101,813 94,639 89,729 90,026 Wales ........000 
81,185 75,363 76,613 73,976 74.738 | Seotland  ........ Wheat 
| 3.168,540 | 3,218,417 | 2,890,244 | 2,909,438 | 2,805,809 | Great Britain 








2,062,498 | 2,236,101 2,060,807 2,029,499 | England ........ 









- 2,000,531 


147,212 148,116 152,491 142,514 142,318. |. -Wales. .......-0r0<0 Barley 
269,845 259,038 278,584 264,120 270,517 | Scotland ........ or 
— —— —_——_—— Bere 




















' 2,417,588 2,469,652 | 2,667,176 | 2,467,441 2,442,334 | Great Britain 





















1,489,999 1,430,376 | 1,425,126 | 1,520,125 1,627,004 | England. ........ 
239,298 234,936 226,967 239,526 243,544 | Wales. ............ 
1,024,882 1,033,545 | 1,004,535 1,037,254 1,030,727 | Scotland......... Oats 

















——___—_ 








2,698,907 | 2,656,628 | 2,796,905 2,901,275 | Great Britain 

















2,754,179 
— 803,964 301,852 323,992 324,931 $47,733 | England. .<..:...z 
42,942 40,816 42,609 38,940 42,440 | Wales ............ 
165,565 165,763 174,743 187,061 189,161 | Scotland ........ Potatoes 
512,471 508,431 541,344 550,932 579,334 | Great Britian 

















1,495,885 1,466,973 | 1,457,762 | 1,473,030 1,478,682 | England ........ 




































SJ AT 



























































































70,813 67,531 | ' 67,349 65,190 66,356 | Wales ............ Turnips 
506,757 4975356 491,964 485,987 490,604 | Scotland ........ and 
| -——- ——__— |—_—_——- —_————_ Swedes 
(2,073,455 2,031,860 | 2,017,075 | 2,024,207 2,035,642 | Great Britain 
2,737,387 2,785,097 | 2,674,949 | 2,646,241 2,548,952 | England ........ 
351,797 356,486 | 347,473 362,35 3 331,401 “\ Wales —............ Clover, 
1,405,032 1,431,524 | 1,450,951 | 1,455,745 1,461,932 | Scotland ........ &e.,under 
ee - —  ) Rotation 
4,494,216 4,573,107 | 4,473,373 | 4,434,339 4,342,285 | Great Britain 
No. No. No. No. No. Live Stock. 
' 3,979,650 4,034,552 | 4,128,940 | 4,158,046 4,160,085 | England ........ 
616,209 608,189 643,815 654,714 655,345 | Wales. ............ 
_ 1,102,074 1,096,387 1,083,601 1,099,286 1,096,212 | Scotland ........ Cattle 
5,697,933 5,738,128 5,856,356 5,912,046 5,911,642 | Great Britain 
18,330,377 18,444,004 | 18,445,522 | 16,828,646 15,382,856 | England ........ 
/ 2,862,013 2,925,806 | 2,873,460 | 2,718,316 2,466,945 | Wales ............ 
6,968,774 7,036,396 | 6,838,098 | 7,072,088 6,731,252 | Scotland. ........ Sheep 
‘28,161,164 28,406,206 | 28,157,080 | 26,619,050 | 24,581,053 | Great Britain 
(2,114,751 %, 824,722, \anlas 71,081 1,697,914 1,733,280 | England ........ 
230,720 18.38 192,757 182,003 191,792* , Wales .......00 
153,257 140,189 127,721 120,925 123,018 | Scotland. ........ Pigs 


2,498,728 2,483,248 | 2,091,559 | 2,000,842 2,048,090 | Great Britain 
| 


cottagers with less than a quarter of an acre of land. 
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TaBLE F.—Quantities and Values of Manures Imported into the United Kingdom in each 


Miscellanea. 


of the Years from 1860 to 1880 inclusive. 








| Quantities. 
BAN enter ie 
stator | on | meri 
BE | rot Tons. | Tons. 
1860... { agen } 141,435°| - 8,016 
ai eee 58,280 178,423 3,155 
62... 59,592 141,636 4,340 
{i$ ae 65,404 | O33, 50a pric 
64... 60,828 131,358 8,692 
‘Dos. 65,642 2375393 9,590 
Taher 72,878 135,697 8,433 
"OL «a. 73,262 192,308 5,570 
68... 70,546 |182,343 | 6,474 
OO .. 90,604 210,010 8,624 
Tne 92,032 280,311 | 24,761 
71...) 92,878 | 178,808 | 80,264 
Upae 97,644 118,704 | 181,936 
173.6] 90,055 184,420 | 92,420 
47h we. 83,443 112,429 | 189,728 
WDc| OT. 207. 114,454 | 190,889 
Go, 85,129 199,291 | 204,707 
77...) 104,740 | 152,989 | 225,273 | 
afc hens 86,620 177,793 | 252,598 
79...| 64,288 | 77,018 | 215,344 
80... 78,188 | 80,497 | 192,040 


Total. 


Tons. 


239,858 
205,568 
305,998 
200,878 
312,625 
217,008 
271,140 
2595363 
309,238 


397,104 


| 3515950 


348,284 
346,895 


335,600 


| 402,560 


489,127 
483,002 
517,006 
356,597 
350,675 





Bones of 
Animals and 
Fish for 


Manure only. 


me 
be given 


280,361 
316,210 
348,425 
345,369 
362,624 
356,853 
368,981 
381,618 
546,645 
591,701 
596,266 
642,813 
457,432 
549,125 
630,656 
524,769 
666,555 
542,386 
365,772 
436,186 








[ Dec. 


Values. 


1,557,895 
259225283 
1,635,322 
2,658,856 
1,457,088 


256753995 


1,439,679 


2,109,506 


2,039,478 | 


2,640,983 
3,476,680 


1,201,042 
2,103,531 


1,348,849 


1,293,436 | 
2,295,744 
| 661,670 


1,665,127 
1,806,573 


704,448 
810,177 





Unennu- 
merated. 


£ 
20,094. 
11,926 
14,323 
21,977 
78,289 
52,279 
34,509 
18,912 


15,822 


22,704 
77,457 


1,986,989 | 276,949 
| 420,739 


| 297,675 


394,441 
499,218 
543,165 


760,227 
641,457 
537,279 

























Total. 


2,314, 57 ) 
3,029,258 
1,880,746 
3,090,85 
1,831,041 
254974395 
2436,918 
3,210,392 
4, 145,58 38 
2,860,204 
2 264559 | 
2,8 58,63 § 


25993935 

' OL 
35 I 09. 160 
1,711,67 


1,783,64 
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Taste G.—Population* of the United Kingdom and Value of Imports 
of Live Stock, Corn and Grain, and various Kinds of Dead Meat and 
Provisionst in each of the Years 1861 to 1880, and Proportion per 
Head of Population. 


_——— Oe eee 


































Population * Imports. 
‘ee 
Years. stinated at the Live Cattle, Corn, Dead Meat Value per 
middle Sheep, Grain, and and Total. Head of 
of each Year. and Pigs. Flour. Provisions.t+ Population. 
No. £ £ £ £ Fiji. 
1861...) 28,974,362 | 2,211,969 | 34,922,095] 9,151,078. 46,288,142 | 119 12 
62...) 29,255,015 | 1,888,236 | 37,774,148 | 10,630,734 | 50,293,118 | 1 14 & 
*63....|_ 29,433,918 | 2,655,072 | 26,456,620 | 10,841,324. 39,452,916 | 1 6 10 
64....| 29,628,578 | 4,275,322 | 19,882,181 12,157,010} 36,314,513 |1 4 6 
65....| 29,861,908 | 6,548,413 20,725,483 | 12,667,838 | 39,941,734 | 1 6 9 
66...) 30,076,812 | 5,839,058 30,049,655 | 13,483,715 | 49,372,428 | 1 12 10 
67... 30,334,999 | 4,148,382 | 41,368,349 | 12,489,331 58,006,062 |118 $ 
68...) 30,617,718 | 2,698,496 | 39,432,624 | 13,277,683 55,408,803 | 116 2 
69... 39,913,513 | 5,299,087 | 37,351,089 | 15,189,933 57,840,109 |117 5 
°70....| 31,205,444 | 4,654,905 | 34,170,221 | 14,773,712: 53,598,838 | 114 4 
71....| 31,513,442 | 5,663,150 | 42,691,464 | 16,593,668 64,948,282 | 2 1 8 
"72....| 31,835,757 | 4,894,850 | 61,228,816 | 18,604,273 74,227,939 |2 6 8 
°73....| 32,124,598 | 5,418,584 | 51,737,811 | 23,854,967 81,011,362 } 2 10: & 
"74.....| 32,426,369 | 5,265,041 51,070,202 | 25,224,958 | 81,560,201 | 210 4 
°75....| 32,749,167 | 7,326,288 | 53,086,691 | 25,880,806 86,293,785 | 212 8 
"76....| 33,093,439 | 7,260,119 | 51,812,438 | 29,851,647 88,924,204 | 218 9 
"77....| 33,446,930 | 6,012,564 | 63,536,322 | 30,144,013 | 99 692,899 | 219 7 
°78....| 3357995386 | 7,453,309 | 59,064,875 | 32,636,877 99,155,061 | 218 8 
79...) 34,155,126 | 7,075,386 | 51,261,437 | 32,835,911 101,172,734 } 219 3 
80...) 34,468,552 410,239,295 | 62,857,269 | 38,744,593 111,841,157 | 3 411 














* Exclusive of the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad. 
+ Beef, meat salted or fresh, meat preserved otherwise than by salting, pork, 
bacon, and hams, butter, cheese, eggs, and potatoes. 


SS SSS SSS SSS 





II.—Opium in China: how many Smokers does the Foreign Drug 


Supply ? 


Tue following introductory note and tabular statements are 


taken from No. 4 of the 2nd special series of reports, published by 
order of the inspector-general of imperial maritime customs of 
China :— 

“1.—Opium in Ohina: how many smokers does the foreign drug 
supply ?—The following pages contain the results of an inquiry 
instituted to answer this question, 

““2.—The commissioners of customs ata score of ports along 
the coast and on the Yangtze were instructed by circular to make 
inquiry in their respective districts and draw up replies to questions 
appended to the circular. * “ x if eM Ee 
a separate table the answers to the questions will be found brought 
together for greater convenience. With these questions and answers 
to start from, an answer to the question at the head of this intro- 


ductory note can be easily worked out. 
| 3D 2 
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«¢3.—In round numbers, the annual importation of foreign opium 
may be said to amount to 100,000 chests, or, allowing 100 catties to 
each chest, 10 million catties (the catty is the Chinese pound; one 
catty is equal to one pound and a third avoirdupois). When boiled 
down and converted into what is known as prepared opium, the raw 
drug loses about 30 per cent. in weight; accordingly, 10 million 
catties of the unprepared drug imported reach the hands of retailers 
as, say, 7 million catties of prepared opium. The catty is divided 
into 16 liang (ounces), and the liang into tenths, called mace; in 
7 million catties there are therefore [7 million xX 16 X 10] 
1,120 million mace of prepared opium for smokers. 

‘“‘4.Before reaching the smoker, opium pays the Chinese 
government import duty and likin taxes amounting to, say, 100 taels, 
and is then sold at, say, 800 taels of Chinese sycee or silver 
[32. = 1otls.] per 100 catties; thus the total quantity retailed, 
z.e. imported, may be said to be paid for with 56 million taels, or 


“70,000 X 800 : ; 
(Lebetitad sie Satksed x 3 |16,800,000, and one mace of prepared op1lum 1S 
ie) 


~ 





= ( . ° 
consequently worth, say ee cs) about 
35d. (English). 

‘*5.—Divided by the number of days in the year, the quantity of 

1,120 ae 
365 
3,068,493 mace, and the value [3,068,493 x 3°60] 11,046,573d., or 
46,0271. 

‘“‘6.—Average smokers consume 3 mace of prepared opium and 
spend about 107d. daily. This quantity is the same as ;°;ths of an 
ounce avoirdupois, and suffices for from 30.to 40 pipes, 7.e., whiffs, 
‘draws,’ or inhalations. If we divide the total number of mace 
consumed daily by the total quantity each average smoker consumes 
daily, we find that there are in round numbers above 1 million 


3,068,493 


prepared opium smoked daily may be said to be 


smokers of foreign opium. 


“7,—The population of China is spoken of as amounting to 
more than 400 million, and may fairly be pronounced to be some- 
thing above 300 million. LHstimating population at 300 million and 
opium-smokers at 1 million, and proceeding with the calculation, 
the result is that 34 in every 1,000 smoke; that is, that opium- 


’ smoking is practised by one-third of one per cent. of the population. 


‘“¢8.—In addition to the foreign drug, there is also the native 
product. Reliable statistics cannot be obtained respecting the total 
quantity produced. Ichang, the port nearest Szechwan, the pro- 
vince which is generally believed to be the chief producer and chief 
consumer of native opium, estimates the total production of native 
opium at 25,000 chests annually, while another port, Ningpo, far 
away on the coast, estimates it at 265,000 chests. Treating all such 
replies as merely so many guesses, there are, it is to be remarked, 
two statements which may be taken as facts in this connexion; the | 
one is that, as far as we know to-day, the native opium produced 
does not exceed the foreign import in quantity, and the other that 
native opium was known, produced, and used long before any 


4 
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Kuropeans began the sale of the foreign drug along the coast. 
Granting, then, that the native product equals the foreign import, and 
that 100,000 chests are produced annually, and granting also that this 
quantity, when prepared, provides 1,120 million mace of prepared 
opium for the annual consumption of 1 million additional smokers, 
the number of opium-smokers in China may be said to be in all 
2 million, or two-thirds of one per cent. of the population. The native 
product sells for one-half of the price obtained for the foreign drug, 
and may be estimated to be paid for with, say, 8,400,000/., by 
1 million smokers, who spend about 5{d. apiece daily. The total 
amount spent by China on this luxury, produced at home and 
imported from abroad, is thus, say, 25 million pounds annually. 
‘“‘9,—Hxamined in this way the result arrived at is that 200,000 


chests, or almost 12,000 tons [ 1,680 catties = 1 ton], of unprepared * 


opium are consumed annually by 2 million opium-smokers; that 
these smokers expend 25 million pounds on opium; that this is an 
expenditure of, say, from 5d. to 11d. daily by individual smokers ; 
and that all the smokers amount to only two-thirds of one per cent. 
of the population. If more than 3 mace apiece is consumed daily 
by smokers, then smokers are less numerous; if less than 3 mace, 
then smokers are more numerous, and smoking individually less 
harmful. The truth is that many smoke more than 3 mace and 
many less, but from the statistical point of view it is safe to say 


that opium-smokers in China constitute simply two-thirds of one — 


per cent. of the population. On the supposition even that the 
quantity of the native opium produced is ten times that of the 
foreign opium imported, the total will not yet suffice for the con- 
sumption of even four per cent. of the population. our per cent. 
is a small percentage, but in China it means 12 millions of people. 
It is hardly credible, however, that native opium is produced in such 
quantity; but whatever the number of opium-smokers may really 
be—and allowing that many people smoke without injury—there 
must in any case be a percentage of smokers for whom the habit 
works nothing but evil. 


‘10.—Chinese who have studied the opium question are opposed | 


to a traffic which more or less harms smokers now numbering, say, 
over two millions, and annually increasing; at the same time they 
admit that opium provides a large revenue, that the expenditure 
for opium and liability to the incidence of opium taxation touch an 
infinitesimally small percentage of the population, and that neither 
the finances of the State, nor the wealth of its people, nor the 
growth of its population, can be specially damaged by a luxury 
which only draws from sd. to 11d. apiece a day from the pockets of 
those who indulge in it, and which is indulged in by only two-thirds 
of one per cent. of the population. They admit all this, but they do 
not find in either the revenue produced or the statistical demon- 
stration of its percentage innocuousness any sufficient reason for 
welcoming the growth of the trade or for desisting from the attempt 
to check the consumption of opium. 
“ Ropert Hart, 
“Inspectorate General of Customs, Inspector-General. 
Peking, 29th January, 1881.” 
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100 The Quantit : Heavy 
Tiseniths Catties 100 of Y | Beginners | Aver- : One Mace 
escription - Smoke. age |Smokers i 
Unprepared Catties Prepared Opiam : 6S am of Prepared 
Ports. of Drug anced yielded by Daily of |” Gon- Con- Opiunill 
Opium. Vicld of nprepare : 100 Carcies of Prepared sume sume ‘ll fill 
Prepared Sell for | Unprepared Drug Oni Dail i will fill i; 
Opium. Sells for Pee) FO eee Didaly, 
Catties. | Hk. Tis. Hk. Tis. Mace. | Mace. | Mace. Pipes. — 
} 
(i: Malwa Bo dicersbees 80 540 600 1 to 1.5 3 LO to 15 5to8 
Patna entrain 53 342 572 1,18.) 3 .-110 15) 7s 
Newchwang | Benares. ......... 55 332 562 17905 3 10,, 15) 5,, Sam 
Perstamsast.. ..0% 75 442 553 1,15 | 8 |10,,15) 6&,, 8mm 
\| Native (Chinese) 70 413 461 4 |10,,15) 5,8 | 
(CIUMSlWA yascsessdece 70 527 560 5 2 6 10 @& 
Laatste tetas 50 394 480 3 1.2 3.8 14 
Tientsin <i ISCUALES IRs tscses 50 374 464 3 Me 3.6 14 @ 
Wersiett Parcede os cae 70 408 504 5 2 6 10 
| Native (Chinese) 70 370 460 6 3 7 lo 
‘4 
Malwa ts. .vehtessrs 70 5385 546 1 3 10 10 q 
Patlasnssvepcspsscch 55 383 420 1 3 10 10 = 
Chefoo vss... Benares cen] BB 380 410 1 3 10 10 
{ Persian 2.5305.00.¢ 70 450 500 1 3 10 10 : 
Native (Chinese)| 87 to 90 250 to 400 4.00 iE 3 10 10 @ 
Malwa cci..ac-c-: 75 460 600 1 3 4, 10 
Ichang ...... { Ag eS ke 60 400 540 1 2 4 10 
Native (Chinese) 65 290 330 15 2 6 8 
fi), Malwa vicsccecsst 80 552 608 2 4 15 3 
Patns.n ini 50 396 460 2 4 15 3 
Hankow ...< | Benares............ 40 368 424 2 4 1b 3 
Persialpecntneser: 70 525 580 2 4 15 3 
| Native (Chinese) 65 Q76 832 Q 4 15 3 
Malwa .:..0temnss 735; 550 630 0.5 3 to 5 |10 to 20 8to10 
Patna:. cae) 512. 375 510 0.5 3,,5 110,, 20] 8,, 10m 
Kiukiang ...< | Benares............ 5135 875 510 0.5 34,55 10 20 8 ,,. 10m 
PODS scccec27se ise 405 630 0.5 3),,15 12055 20 8 ,, 10m 
Native (Chinese) No Native Opium sold or prepared at Kiukiang 
Malwa te sdessce: 75 530 549 g 5 15 y 
NSE AGIA. came ve acytans 55 330 450 1.5 4 12 6 
Wuhv ...... BERATED csangss ccs 55 313 450 Only smoked when mixed with Patna 
Persian .. 70 410 453 a Malw a 
Native (Chinese) 75 382 482 2 5 30 7 
MalwarcnsccPsoncse 75 538 542 1 to2 3 5 to 6 20 
Sat eee fae 50 335 346 133 3 os N8 20 
Chinkiang...4 | Benares............ 15 315 324 1,2 8 5 ,, 6 20 
ih Persian re tesa 50 425 446 be 532 3 5 ,, 6 20 
L| Native (Chinese) 60 315 321 Lh 3k 3 PAG: 20 
fils MalWainectscseccee 70 520 575 2 5 10 6 
Patna ests csee sas 50 355 415 2 5 10 6 
Shanghai ...4 | Benares............ 50 333 405 2 5 10 6 
Ph Peraigi’s, ..tces 4. 70 390 420 2 5 10 6 
\| Native (Chinese) 70 400 435 2 5 i0 6 
Malwa s..s.deeee- 75 510 582.36 1 3 7 to 20 10 
Pe PAIRS elagaseascens 50 378 446.68 1 3 12 to 23! 10 
Ningpo...... BenayeS......000... 50 B54 422.68 | Not smoked by itself 
PELSION vescecseaeen 75 331 403.36 — » 
Native (Chinese) 60 197 240 1 3 10 to 20 10 
Malwairy :vccessses 70 566 582 0.6 3 8 ‘| 
Wenchow 11.4 | Patna..icccssc.sos 55 fe 878 607 0.6 3 8 7 
Native (Chinese) 60 ceen7s 278 20:6 3 8 7 
* Uuprepared. + Prepared. + By Native craft. § From Szechwan. 
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“Opium in China. 






Sum Total of 














Total Said to be Said to The Habit is | ‘Taxes Leviable |  Deseription 
Import Produced Yearly be Produced easily given up oe 
: P : : 100 Catties after of 
last in the in all after Payment : 
Year. Province of China Yearly. yrs pie 0) Cpiamn: 
on wane) Import Duty. 
Piculs. Piculs. Piculs. Hk. Tls. 
Shéngking, Kirin, ) 
1112.2 and Heilung-kiang wi. } Old smokers find 
z as average 3,000 piculs. | a it harder than be- hee ata 
27.404 Owing to prohibition cies ginners.. Difficult 81380 oe eee 
96 | of cultivation, last to give up if habit 27.29 se 
Nil year’s production not (2) taken as a remedy a 3.8.0 heen Chi 
- more than 1,000 () L for disease 9.2.0 OT) 
piculs J 
0.0.4.5 3,530.40 Opium dea- . 
0.0.9.0 164.20 Oni ee cate that | 3 years 35.0.0.0 Malwa 
0.0.9.0 21.60 plum not! | one-third of |( hy » 36.0.0.0 #))) pe Hina 
00.45 290 93 grown in Chihli oT ggaes 2 ee 135° 4, 35.0.0.0 Benares 
63.381* | to any extent a eo ‘3 3 35.0.0.0 Persian 
0.0.4.0 23.113t l grownin China 2 to 3 months (?) Native (Chinese) : 
0.0.7.0 3,177.86 _— — 2 years 35.0.0.0 Malwa 
0.0.8 0-0.0.9.0 44.40) — as Qu 35.0.0.0 Patna 
0.0.8.0-0.09.0 | 111.75 _— — 2a, 35.0.0.0 Benares 
0.0.6.0-0.0.7.0 92.50 — — DAB ie 85.0.0.0 Persian 
0.0.6.0 0.482+| Shantung 500—600 (?) oA op (?) Native (Chinese) 
0.0.5.5 10¢ i oe 10%; §0.0.0 | Malwa 
0 0.5.5 1.20 — _— LOM, 9.0.0.0 Patna 
0.0.3.5 800§ Hupeh, 2,000 25,000 Loe, 1.5.0.0 Native (Chinese) 
0.0.3.8 1,905 — — 6 months 20.0.0.0 Malwa 
0.0.4.7 218.63 _— _— Gina 20.0 0.0 Patna 
0.0.4.7 1.20 _ _ 2, 20.0.0.0 Benares 
0.0.3.8 17.43 _— 6.5m; 20 0.0.0 Persian 
0.0.3.5 Nil. Hupeh, 2,000 98 000 ie 10.0.0.0 .| Native (Chinese) 
0.0.6.0 1,474.89 ~_- —_— 6 to oa months 35.2.8.0 Malwa 
0 0.7.0 8.40 — — Go s 35.2.8.0 Patna 
().0.7.0 Nil. _ — Gy, 13 5 35.2.8.0 Benares 
0.0.6.0 169.93 — Ce oe 35.2.8.0 Persian 
_ Nil. Kiangsi, 200 77,000 — — Native (Chinese) 
0.0.5.3 2,324.50 _ — 10 years 16.7.7.0 Malwa 
0.0.7.2 2.40 — — * 16.7.7.0 Patna 
— Nil. — —_— _ 167-740 Benares 
— 54, —_ — = 16.7.7.0 Persian 
0.0.5.3 Nil. Anhwei, almost x21 (?) 10 years 9.7.0.0 Native (Chinese) 
0.0.4.7 8,639 st aA Mes & 16.0.0.0 |Malwa — 
0.0.5.0 736.80 ae — ry 16.0.0.0 | Patna 
0.0.4.5 936 — _— aa 16.0.0.0 Benares 
0.0.4.0 644.97 _ — one: 16.0.0.0 Persian 
0.0.3.6 76.36 Kiangsu, nil (?) Sigs 8.0.0.0 Native (Chinese) 
Poppy said to be |) 
0.0.7.0 1,803 cultivated in prefec- _ 1 to 2 years 23.2.3.8 Malwa 
0.0.6.0 8,525 ||ture of Hsiuchow — Deesn ONE ys 19.38.6.5 ae 
0.0.6.0 5,158 TAS e oo oat: 19.3.6.5 enares 
0.0 6.0 178 ( is PH); — he, ee 23.2.3.8 Persian 
0.0.5.0 733 to what extent can- 75,000 SSA. «53 11.6.1.9 Native (Chinese) 
| not be ascertained 
0.0.3.5 | 6,518 — — 2 ,, 6 months 39.2.9.0 Malwa 
0.0.3.9] 400 — — PP 5 34.5.8.0 Patna 
_ 170 — — — 34.5.8.0 Benares 
= 164 — — — 39.2.9.0 Persian 
0.0.2.4] —_ Chéhkiang, 10,000 265,000 2 to 6 months (?) Native (Chinese) 
0.0.5.2 3 — —- 2 ,, 3 years 40.0.0.0 Malwa 
0 0.6.9 10.80 _ _ Brag aa, 40.0.0.0 Patna 
0.0.2.9 (?) Chéhkianz, 8,000 (?) Daou 5s (?) Native (Chinese) 


|| When smoked on premises. If smoked out of premises, the price is: for Hk. Tls. 0.0.4.3; Patna, Hk. Tls. 0.0.5.0; 
Native, Ik. Ts. 0.0.3.1. 


ea nn ae EE EERIE ISIE amSSnARIRRSGROSIRRD SINAN Cinna an GanSt 
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100 The Quantity 

















: “ | Beginners} Aver- | Heavy ‘| 
sel Catties 100 of 5 One Mace 
Description | pyprepared : Prepared O Smoke age | Smokers i 
aE pium yd 1 
Ports. of tee vetoed melden by Daily of pues Con- ot Prepared) 
Oni Yield of |Unprepared| 160 Catties of | Prepared:-| ng | sume | C2 aaa 
Soon Prepared Sell for | Unprepared Drug) (,; Daily. Daily will fill || 
Opium. Sells for iene oe sare | 
Catties. Hk. Tls. Hk. Tls. Mace. Mace. Mace. 
Malwa Tose sesssse 70 520 550 0.3 2 10 
| Patnariiaece eect 50 336 366 0.3 2 10 
Foochow Denaresee,. eee. 50 825 355 03 2 10 
l Rersiantss evs. 68 377 407 0.3 Q 10 
Native (Chinese) 80 286 319 0.3 2 10 
Mal walencs cascats 80 44] 499 1.5 3 8 
PAGE sengunseeews coe 52 326 4)2 1.5 3 8 
Tamsui...... Benares ™ s.c..0 se. 54 319 406 1.5 3 8 
Persiants.1.0. 5.2... 77 414 474, 1.5 3 8 
Native (Chinese) 75 182 208 —_— — — 
Malwa ti25s.s..005- 80 400 530 1 4 11 
PAtNal mtccsreteess 53 350 460 ] 3 8 
Takow ...... Benares mcssserss, 53 350 450 1 3 8 
Bersianitcceicsen 76 420 520 L 4 11 
Native (Chinese) = os _ — _ — 
Malwa (ccc. screeds 50 to 80 489 to 568 495 to 653 0.5to2 | 2to5 {8 to 12 ( 
Pati ale eaeece oases 50 ,, 55 424 408 ,, 450 Code een oS eae 
AmMOy ...... Benanes..c ds ces. .s 50 ,, 55 410 398 ,, 430 Oli nen aon |Ouee aue 
Persian .... te, 60 5,90 406 to 460 360 ,, 522 OSE 221 92 eS eee 
Native (Chinese) 70 ,, 80 300 875 0.5 3,°2 Qe 5) Sas) be { single file 
ing 
( Malware eros. 72 570 595 0.5t+015}2,,4 | 5to 7} 10 to 20m 
IBALNGaceres easton 53 440 465 0:57; 1.5 |-2 55451 8 7 | Ome 
Swatow ia Benares:......<.... 57 420 445 13 2 2,.5.16.,,- 6) 1Oze 
Persiatesc ccs 75 450 475 gas 2. 51 6s. 8 41 lO Ree 
U Native (Chinese) 65 250 275 2 3 4; 6 7%, 12a) 10a 
Malwa vei ceessseess 70 580 610 1 2 8 15 
PP AUILAS eats Fences: 55 440 432 1 2 8 15 
Canton ...... Benares...........- 52 418 410 1 Q 8 15 
Persian’ se terenies 65 400 390 1] 2 8 15 
Native (Chinese) 50 380 350 1 2 8 15 
75 534.76 Y 
(| Malwa ......... { 72 436.58 None smoked at Kiungchow 
| 70 392.73 J 
Kiungchow < | Patna............... 564 392.73 456.79 0.6 2 4 20 
BenareS............ 514 379.64 None smoked at Kiungchow 
Native (Chinese) _ Se a _— — — _ 
Pakhoi : Benares8........000. 57 362.75 480.87 1 2to3 | 6to7 22 
SrtA Native (Chinese) 60 849.09 875.27 1 2 tog CO 22 
| 
‘ * On prepared Opium, unifor rm 
Ce eee 





: Si 
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Return—Contd. 





Sum Total of 


One Mace The Habit is 











of Prepared Total Said to be Said to ait Taxes Leviable wunae 
Opium Import Produced Yearly | be Produced | easily given up ee escription 
Bao ata 2 ca f 100 Catties after f 
. S last in the in all atter Payment . 
Bom, 8 Year. Province of China Yearly. Spey abe “of : Opium. 
1 e ‘ Import Duty. 
Hk. T's. Piculs. Piculs. Piculs. i 
0.0.5.4 1,452.60 — — 10 years Malwa 
0.0.6.0 1,715.61 aoe = Wer; Patna 
0.0.5.8 231.60 _ — LOR: Benares 
0.0.4.7 625.50 — = Ogee. Persian 
0.0.3.0 — Fukien, 1,000 — 1Ome;; Native (Chinese) 
— = — — 1077, Malwa 
— 25.20 — — Oma; Patna 
0.0.5.2 1,398 — — Ue Benares 
0.0.4.2 513.90 _ ~ AKU Le Persian 
_ -— — — _ Native (Chinese) 
0.0.4.5 19.74 — = — Malwa 
006.0 38.40 — — = Patna 
0.0.6.0 1,480.44 a — — Renares 
0.0.4.5 1,229.14 _— - _ Persian 
— — (?) (?) (?) Native (Chinese) 
0.0.5.0-0.0.6.0 1 — = 3 years Malwa 
0.0.5.0-0.0.6.0 | 2,113 _ —_— oer Patna 
0 0.5.0-—0.0.6.0 | 3,092 — — GE Pe Benares 
0.0.5.0-0.0.6.0 966 _ — ones Persian 
0.0.5.0-0.0.6.0 Nil (?) (?) ae Native (Chinese) 
0.0.5.2 4,763.87 _— — Sass Malwa 
0.0.5.4 3.510.538 — —_ OF ess Patna 
0.0.5.2 1.3:0.99 — — Sie Benares 
0.0.4.3 Nil — — Seas Persian 
0 0.3.0 55 Kwangtung, nil (2) Sf 4:5 Native (Chinese) 
0.0.5.4 — -— 10°. ;; Malwa 
0.0.5.2 — — TOs, Patna 
0.0.4.8 ; 14,700 ey [3 1008 Benares 
0.0.3.9 -- — LO pee: Persian 
0.0.3.9 — Kwangtung, nil 12,600 Ke a Native (Chinese) 
— 242.61 — = —_— Malwa 
0.0.6.2 730.99 — _ 4 months Patna 
— = —= — — Benares 
_ — Hainan, nil (?) — Native (Chinese) 
0.0.5.4 600 — — 6 months Benares 
0.0.4.0 (?) Kwangtung, nil (?) 3 Native (Chinese) 


sharge of Hk. Tis. 42.5.9.0. 
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Honexona Statistics.— Table showing the Estimated Annual Import 
of Opium at Hongkong during each Year from 1859 to 1880 inclusive. 

















Year. Quantity Imported. Year. Quantity Imported. 

Chests. Piculs. 

LSDO el. beatee 54,863* LOGO ater es 86,065 
oN Ee Pench omensbe 59,405* A i tote et wap 95,045 

7a} RO aay Se een 60,012* MD dees buhackepaseentcn 89,744 
AG y Aan 45,331* af Aa een ete 8 86,385 

haa ee realestate ae 62,025* Li ee edo = 88,382 
1s RAN 48,128* SV AR SU shee eas Sic es 91,082 
Pith Pee 84,619 

Piculs. BP ide Se ee 96,985 

ASOD: phere nee 76,523 YEE ee Rn 94,200 
BOG. atatan tek oe 81,350 ik Pe aie Ve 94,899 

gai er eeeon asia 86,530 CE Re is Labo 107,970 

A Rnb hele Ora 69,537 BO Ree es, 96,839 





* The figures for the years 1859 to 1864 are taken from a report of 
Mr. Commissioner Dick, dated 1st August, 1872. It is there explained that the 
quantity stated is that exported from India to China for the year ending 30th 
April, 7.e., the year set down here as 1859 actually represents the period from 
Ist May, 1859, to 30th April, 1860. No other statistics have been procurable. 





ITI.—Telelogues and Telegraph Messages. 


Me. J. W. Batten writes to the President as follows :— 


“When in December last I ventured to state to the Statistical 
Society that I thought the penny telelogue might be a fact by the 
end of 1881,* though the members applauded, I think they were 
sceptical. You will I know be pleased to see that we have already 
reached this stage, and that 20,000 messages a-day are now being 
conveyed by telephone at a cost of only 1d. each; but more than 
that, as I stated it would be, the telegraphic postal messages have 
also increased far more than in any previous year.’ 


Comparison between United Telephone Company and Post Office— 
October and November, 1881—for London. 


Post Office—-total messages per Gay ..........:cccscssseeseesees 35,000f 
Telephone Company—total messages per day ............004 19,500f 
Post Offiice—estimated number of words, 20. ........ce000 400,000 


Telephone Company—estimated number of words, 100 1,950,000 


* See p. 27 (part 1) of this volume of the Society’s Journal. 

+ Add estimated increase, it having been found in America that the telegrams 
increase wherever telephone centres are established, 30 per cent. 

{ Actual figures, 19,522. 
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Comparison between United Telephone Company and Post Office—Contd. 


Post Office—cost of messages to public 


Post Office—cost per message to public 


Post Office messages in 1880 


Post Office, estimate, messages in 1881 


Pewee ee reese reseseseeserees 


Telephone Company—cost of messages to public 


eee ee eereee 


Cece cress wees seeeseeneee 


Telephone Company—cost per message to public 


sr eeeecsseee 


COCR eee eee emee seer sere eeteeeessserensoees 


‘S Piet AW a5 5. cepng noacg os areas SS 
Telephone Company’s messages in 1880 ou... cee eeeeeeeee 


Pema e eo eeasesasenesesrceeees 


Telephone Company, allowing present rate only of | 


increase 


Post Office—cost to public 


Total number of all telegraph companies’ messages 


in 1866 when taken on by Post Office 


POPC Cee Hee Hee EH HEHEHE EEE HE EHH O SOHO HOES HE EEE eeeeseeHe® 


Ccerrcecrsseseasoors 


eoveereree 


PEP O eee meee ee meee dees es Oe sess esse EOE esse sen® 


Telephone Company—cost to public................scececosessesee 


9,854,566 
27,001 
No record 


12,834,000 


10,950,000 


} 59781,989 


IV.—Statistics of Failures in the United Kingdom during the Years 


1880 and 1881. By Ricuarp Seyp, F.8.8. 


“The number of failures announced during the year 1881 has 
been 12,005, of which 1,325 are in the financial, wholesale, and 
manufacturing branches of trade, and 10,680 in retail trade, 
professional pursuits, builders, publicans, among the working 


classes, &c., &c. 


‘“‘The failures in the wholesale trades were distributed as 


follows :— 





a Leer Dia ilo joa wae apr yee eaten pale ANG Sc EAR 
cat bash ag Lee Spine dy Sern of Rais) Gal Aap a Oc ne one OO 
POPMLETICHLORDOL. wn.avessesotstelicsvctss oa. cere. Oy Prone ees BA 
Bye TO Why), Biles Reel 5 eet Mie ae ea a eo Se 
Pee ERIS Ee te eee reek earn ee. Svceengncleakanr'es 
» Birmingham and Midland iron district................ 
», Newcastle, Middlesborough, Hull and district .... 
», Bristol, Cardiff, Newport and Swansea................ 
Pe NIN EMOEN 1 Oey cse Ren Ronee settee dyes oct neR Pederae aaeatnagoan: 
Be ORODIGLIG A. com stace nay lan Men antlts cotag nies tos ttodoe quan yanadgeoas 
PAT CLANTON scneteya taps tela cness tesneum @ Se dtaersewcrsnm@olpanrrapsapdente 








For the Year 


385 
39 
102 
74 
183 
133 
62 
51 











313 
47 
64 
88 

197 

145 
54 
41 

259 
97 
20 





1,325 


For the Year 


——= 


* Not including Middlesborough and Hull. 
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‘The number of failures in each month during the year 1881 


was as follows :— 
































January. | February. | March. April June 
Wholesale ..............0000 121 105 148 97 128 gi 
Debi gered ets cicaorincoes 838 949 | 1,129 966 977 721 
$59 1,054 1,277 1,063 1,105 812 
July August. | September.) October. | November. | December. 
IY tO Legale. cn. esanessoaneaee 115 116 o7 95 99 113 
Petal ize eee ts cate 849 864 748 770 985 882 
964 980 845 865 1,084: 995 
‘* Distributed as follows :— 
January. | February. | March. April. May June. 
ENGLAND. 
Wholesale .........4. sss 112 94 138 89 117 82, 
Petal. boys scesi te ee erre 810 go2 1,078 909 926 684 
ScoTLAND. 
Wholesale.............000 9 9 9 6 2 7 
KUO TA ectotysos) dee ssva deers 16 28 34, 32, 29 26 
IRELAND. 
Wholesale ae. coce a dereos — 2 1 2 2 
DROGALL oa gAcaeees ewneasszocr ous 12 19 7 25 22 11 
July. August. |September.! October. | November. | December. 
ENGLAND. 
Wholesale ...........sssee 101 105 91 87 IOI 
Retail 2 o..cone eee 801 817 701 940 832 
ScoTLaNnD. 
Wholesalenvratuwee 13 9 2 9 vie 
Retained chica tee 28 30 24 30 33 
TRELAND. 
W hokesale i25..5500s:se00ey 1 2, 4, 3 I 
Retail? scacer ste cae 20 17 23 15 17 


‘The various branches of commerce 


portions of failures :— 





show the following pro- 


iW 
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For the Years For the Years 


























1880. | 1881. 1880. | 1881. 
Agents, commission, yarn, &c. | 146 105 Glass, lead, earthenware, ce... 10 7. 
Bankers, joint stock dt ht 1# CHUN POW CLG F032. versa sarecaeesstreowee ss — Sr 
and foreign bankers _........ 3+ | Hats and COBDS f canss rants skesapgh 22 22 
MO0tS ANC ShOES ...........:sceeseees. 130 One A ELODE: sect cca stedenattsinavenceacseateistsaniah 6 2 
cc cods.cscseneecosceesséesess 20 8 SOW ONMOLB « Previse cdg wcasssielt Geecaseiak 20 17 
Digars and tobacco ..............000 9 10 | Manufacturers and merchants 
Cement and asphalte ................ 9 — of woollens, worsted, ss 159 | 166 
ERE set rot nee tae 71 60 tics, silks, stuffs, hosiery .... 
BPTECEOTS 52. siccsescli dessa vste ders 15 Bel DLOTCH AICS csniancgscvcransedenane taveccnass 132 | 133 
Corn merchants, millers, &. ....|. 30 28 Oy 2 7 a He ESE AS a RR a le 2 2 
Cotton and colonial brokers ...| 10 WOMENS OV ISLOU Siaeiccticscsescadccestbu sacar; 35 26 
Cotton spinners and manu- 25 BODO, SEIS; OUCH repecces-rensoancanasens’s 24, 21 
BEC ALODH 9.00 ncectavencteoanssvcers 25 Ship brokers and owners........... 48 21 
Curriers, tanners, and leather | 99 3 BE MIDOUMGET Siok cic nsevesbecds cass pater: i 3 
BRMPMRAS TIES) 50. fhoe wots ct rinsaneteahes x Stationers, paper, &c. ..........0. 19 22 
_ Discount and bill brokers ........ 2 — | Sugar refiners 2.0.0.0... cesses: — — 
Wholesale chemists, drug- 18 ; Tea, coffee, and groceries ....... 26 17 
| OY CCAR & ica os Saar cence Pe Wom bert eet eens 40 36 
Drysalters, oils and colours ....| 31 46 | Warehousemen and importers } 47 
Dyers, bleachers, and finishers | 31 23 of foreign goods wees 4? 
Milectro. platers .....:..:....ccesrcsuees 7 cles OAS ie gee SiR ie ae ee 72 71 
Engineers, founders, iron, Woolstaplers and merchants...) 11 13 
metal, and iva 209 | 218 | Woollen and cotton wastes........ 7 14 
MPANCTCOATIES..........0.00ccccsseseeeres 
Mnmancial agents ....0.....scscees et 2 IN OCR Acces scasngeeditaasth anes 1,478 | 1,325 


os 














* Hull District Bank, Limited, Hull. 

+ Southport and West Lancashire Banking Company, Limited, Southport ; Whitchurch 
and Ellesmere Banking Company, Limited, Whitchurch; Northern Counties Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, Newcastle. 


|g SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS SS 


‘“* In retail trades, &c., there were :— 


eS a SSS SSS SERS 6 SE SSS SESE SEALER ERESES SSIES 




















For the Years For the Years 

1880. |} 1881. 1880.} 1881. 
OTGATIES 55 8..1000+cveccescesccasseseses 34* Pie MME CIOS 1 os, Musccseceunsvecctgnesexsenes 338 | 302 
BATE ATLISLS Cy veevscvecevsessears | 28 12 Cab drivers, carters, Kc. ............ 12 12 
Aerated waters, gingerbeer, &c.| 38 28 | Cab, omnibus LAapow As" 74 7 
Auctioneers, house a 141 “ livery stable keepers ........ + 

BER Y OUR ot. gi. dh nceetinss de saps 33 | Cabinet makers, upholsterers, \ 146° | 1 

SORE ECA een ees 325 | 340 furniture, &c., makers ........ + 
ME TOIL NS: cs gsi hci co cscocvicecabons> 67 64 Carpenters, joiners, oa 291 ae 
Boatbuilders, mast makers........ 13 19 WHIGTLA At aeb.n schon csc bonencnaens oad 
2 II, aie RARER fs sect ot 1) 40 37 | Carriage builders ...............s00 61 39 
Re WIAK OTS |. sar. ccslacisteyse Auton 42 62 | Carriers, cart OWNETS ...........0. 44 3 
Brush and basket makers ........ 27 33. | Carvers, gilders .........esoee 22, 15 
Builders, architects, &e. ............ 644 | 605 | Cattle and horse dealers............. 81 a 





* Not members of any institute of accountants. 
+ One only being a member of the Institute of Accountants. 


a eaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamammamamasaaaaaaaaiaaal 
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For the Years For the Years 
-1880.} 1881. 1880.| 1881. | 
Chemtists, druggists .......rre. Millers and corn dealers............. 88 764 
CATA Ue fest A alike gss Sassaenesscbararsanes Milliners, artificial florists, &c.... 
Clerks in holy orders ................ Miners, colliers........1.....cs-0vessesseus 
Ca LR LOTS ec: tgacisoius-s--oteaewen : Music sellers and publishers .... 
Coffee and _ eating Pui Musical instrument makers 
keepers ........ th cst odegt i/o ipianss and: Gea lera y6 5, 5!:.sa.ccuahs } 
OMT OCTAONOLS | 6-555. ceerscncenshomranis Newspaper proprietors............ 6 3 
COO DEER a ce cera ts esvssceitag Nurserymen, florists..........0..000+. 49 34 
Corn chandlers, hay and WiLENOT 5, et ss...cbsvoby cadden qe terete! 52 56 
straw Cealers........c:ccccescceeees Opticians, 2000s 2.0 Ride eve 4, 2 | 
Cow keepers, dairymen. ............ Organists, professors of music.. 12 8 
Drapers, hosiers, &¢. ...........00.+ Pawn bip bers) ioc cc. ee 14 9 
Dyers and ‘cleaners i. s,s... Photogvaphers boi nisusct- seems 22 18 
Engineers in navy and officers Plumbers, painters, gas fitters...) 250 251 
in army and navy (active POLES CL islens ces cca peatede 8 10 
PUL VOMECG) Bower ce A ccaoes 
Warm bailiits, gamekeepers......t.) (14 1), SEQ oM eee ateecc-denieselcdacce races ct ceakaee is 159 
GE MOPS | Ss.) do dipitnccaae aude toeao 1 POS OL) EU DCAIS Wms oun acd remelitatecie 916 859 
Fishing smack owne’s............+6. Saddlers, harness makers............ 59 93 
Fishmongers, poulterers............ Bchoolmasters | t..2..¢.c-.scscrsescsane 64 54 
Furniture dealers, brokers ........ Sewing machine dealers.............. 4 
Gardeners, market gardeners .... Bhipwrig hte ta sca.a cate tno: 7 2 
General dealers, curiosities Shoe and boot makers and 369 on 
Glass and earthenware dealers Cpalers ia... bits t scares 3 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, Br OlMOIUOES be. xp todos ash beamed. 65 63 
potato salesmen. ...........00.4 Stockbrokers, jobbers, &c. ........ 10 13 
Grocers, provision dealers, Kc. Surgeons, physicians, dentists... 70 71 
Hair dressers, perfumers _........ Wathorh® sasitascuut.5-. tees, akeene. 311 298 
TRA LCOUS Aide, shin caicovsnnocesaenine Aptos Timber dealers and sawyers .. 21 30 
Tronmongers, japanners, tinmen LODSLCCORISUS 1 o540sescecceduetas cae ae 86 99 
Jewellers, watchmakers.............. Toy and fancy dealers................ 45 31 
Journalists Tradesmen’s assistants..........0...- 77 87 
Labourers, bricklayers, slaters.. Pravellerd ie .3....tauided eens. 70 65 
Leather dealers © ....5..:...cscerreseoes EAUPNGYS seats ot tesesncie hearst ak 13 8 
Lime burners) wate BY rr 2eb Undertakers wnt «rua seat » aD 9 
Lodging-house keepers .............. Y enaprdeslers  §.)..dssiccuivaeerecssne 2 I 
Looking-glass makers, picture \ Miscellaneous. cancatetttroterectes 345 416 
PRAM OB), cakes agen) | el eee IP Bir AL ei erscns A sere vhs cea 585 530 
Di Uo ic cl ek 9. Kaan Pon Tei re nrg aS Re 
IM AAOTIS Yi 5acG.sonccdeesos Sect ieee) Bale te) OLN BG Ore Ob LPe: eiriah ere em 11,669 | 10,680 
In the Years Number of Failures. Wholesale. Retail. 
1877 11,022 2,172 8,850 
78 16,059 2,643 12,416 
79 16,634 2,546 14,091 
80 13,147 1,478 11,669 
81 12,005 1,325 10,680 





“ The statistics of failures for the year 1881 again show a healthy 
improvement in comparison with those of the four previous years. 
The suspensions of the three small banks alluded to were only of 


4 
e 


\ 
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local importance, and the majority of the failures in wholesale trade 
were among houses of minor standing. These facts, taken in con- 
nection with the remarkable increase in the clearing house returns, 
amounting to nearly 600 million pounds, as compared with the year 
1880 (which figures, it must be borne in mind, include the large 
operations on the stock exchange), may be adduced as another proof 
that the wholesale trade of the country is in a more flourishing 
condition. 

‘““In retail trade the improvement is not so marked, but the 
number is smaller than in any year since 1877. It is possible that 
a partial explanation of this less satisfactory condition of affairs 
may be found in the great extension of the co-operative movement, 
and the fact of so many of the large retail establishments having 
adopted a somewhat similar system, which may to some extent 
account for the number of failures still shown among grocers, 
provision dealers, drapers, &ec. 





V.—WNotes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. By the late 
J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., formerly director and general manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank. New edition, revised to the 
present date, by A. S. Michie, deputy manager of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland. London. In 2 volumes. (George Bell and Sons.) 

Mr. Michie has performed a great service both to men of busi- 
ness and to economists by publishing a new edition of Gilbart on 
banking. Any standard work on any subject dealing with prac- 
tical affairs, necessarily needs revision from time to time, and 
Gilbart’s works are no exception to the rule. Considering that 
they originally appeared nearly fifty years ago, it is a remarkable 
proof of their excellence that they have not been superseded by any 
more recent treatise; that although banking has grown with sur- 
prising rapidity since Gilbart first explained its nature to the public, 
his book is still, on the whole, the best of those dealing with the 
subject. Books on the theory of banking exist in abundance, and 
good books too (we need mention no names), but as an expositor 
of all which belongs to the business of banking, Gilbart is still 
without a rival. Although, however, Gilbart is still the authority 
on practical banking, his works contain much which is now out of 
date, and much which is unnecessary, because his advice has long 
ago been followed with regard to the particular points in question. 
Mr. Michie has performed his task with great judgment. He has 
omitted all unnecessary parts of Gilbart’s work, and has added to 
it all that was needed to carry the history of banking down to our 
own time. Useful notes are appended to passages relating to 
matters in regard to which the practice of Gilbart’s day has 
changed, in consequence of alterations in the circumstances of 
trade or the money market. The later chapters describe the more 
important events which have occurred since Mr. Gilbart’s decease. 
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The crises of 1875 and 1878 occupy a large space in this part of the 
work, especially the latter, in the discussion of which Mr. Michie is, 
of course, very interested, seeing that it was caused by the failure of 
a Scotch bank. It was, indeed, obvious that the Scotch system had 
nothing to do with the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank: no 
system whatever ought to be tested by reference to a case in which 
the most extreme mismanagement in the first instance, and deliberate 
fraud subsequently played so large a part. It would be equally 
unreasonable to consider that an engineer’s calculations and esti- 
mates for the construction of a girder bridge were untrustworthy, 
the bridge having given way, when the contractor supplying the 
material had made use of iron of tenacities and qualities differing 
from those contemplated in the drawings and specifications. But 
one inevitable effect of the failure was that the soundness of the 
Scotch system has been a good deal canvassed out of Scotland, and 
that those who have never admitted the superiority of the system, 
have taken advantage of the opportunity thus presented to them to © 
re-open the question. Apart from this, the fact that in 1879 
parliament decided to enable unlimited banks to declare themselves 
limited, placed the Scotch joint stock banks in a somewhat difficult 
position; and although they eventually resolved to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the Act, they did so with some reluctance. The 
liability of the proprietors of the chartered banks again was already 
limited, too limited, in fact, to satisfy the able and experienced men 
who managed them. ‘These banks,” says Mr. Michie, “‘ stand in 
a unique position as regards all other banks in the kingdom. They 
were incorporated by Act of parliament or by royal charter long 
anterior to the Act of 1826, permitting the formation of joint stock 
banking companies, and, as a necessary incident of their incorpora- 
tion at common law, the liability of their shareholders is limited.” 
The Act of 1825 made it lawful for any persons who might form 
themselves into a corporation subsequently to the passing of the 
Act, to declare themselves individually as well as collectively liable 
for the debts of the corporation to any extent they might think 
proper, subject to the approval of the crown. Several of the eastern 
and Australian banks have made use of this permission, and their 
shareholders are thereby liable for double the amount of their shares. 
But the old chartered banks of the United Kingdom, including the 
Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland, as well as the Bank of 
Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, and the British Linen 
Company Bank, cannot avail themselves of the Act of 1825. The 
Act of 1879 was also unavailable, as it was intended to meet the 
case of banks desirous of reducing their liability, and, as Mr. Michie 
observes, ‘there was no other Act under which they could go 
whereby they could gain the objects of that Act. But the three 
Scotch chartered banks, having determined to move with the times, 
and provide for their creditors some security beyond their existing 
large paid up capitals and reserve funds, last November (November, 
1881) lodged private Bills in parliament for thatend.” The Bills 
were introduced in the House of Lords, but did not get beyond the 
second reading, owing to the opposition of the Government, which — 
led to alengthy correspondence between the banks and the treasury, 
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and to the drawing up of two treasury minutes, setting forth the 
views of the government on the questions involved. The principal 
objection raised was that it was not desirable that the traditional 
policy of insisting on the maintenance of unlimited liability for note 
issues should be departed from. The other points raised, especially 
the objection of the chartered banks to tack the word limited on to 
their titles, were not of great importance, inasmuch as the banks 
are, by virtue of their Acts of incorporation, actually limited. As 
they intend to continue so, while enlarging the extent of their 
lability, it is not easy to see why they should feel any very strong 
repugnance to calling themselves limited. As a matter of fact the 
fight with the treasury turned almost wholly on the position which 
the banks desire to take up with regard to their note issues. The 
question need not be discussed here, and, indeed, is hardly ripe for 
free discussion as yet. But the utterance of the treasury is signifi- 
cant of the fact that the traditional policy is firmly adhered to by 
the present government. That policy lays it down as a principle 
of all legislation affecting note issues, that such issues are only to be 
made on terms and in ways approved by the State. It is obvious 
that its tendency is in the direction of suppressing all note issues 
but one, that of the Bank of England. Probably no responsible 
statesman would ever dream of carrying it out to the extent of 
depriving the Scotch banks of their right of issue, but further 
restrictions on those rights are evidently in contemplation. With 
Mr. Michie’s remarks on the continued exclusion of the Scotch 
banks from the clearing house we entirely agree. It is manifestly 
imconvenient, and in a certain sense, unfair, that any large bank 
doing a considerable business in London should be thus excluded. 
No doubt the English banks conceive themselves to have valid 
grounds for their dislike to the Scotch banks which have established 
themselves in London, but these grounds have no relation to the 
question of admission to the clearing house, which ought to be 
decided by considerations drawn from the power and importance of 
the banks asking for it. 


VI.— Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1881. 
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Argentine Confederation— 
Estadistica del Comercio Exterior y de la Nave-) 
gacion Interior y Exterior correspondiente al afio | 
1880. 486 pp., map, la. 8vo. Buenos Aires, 1881 pee Statistical 


Buenos ArreEs. Boletin de la Oficina de Estadistica | Bureaus 
de la Provincia de. (Quarterly.) Afio I, Num. 3. | 
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Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1879. Heft viii. } 
Vereine, Actiengesellschaften, Bank-und Credit- | The Imperial Central 
institute, Registrirte Hrwerbs-und Wirthschafts- + Statistical Commis- 


Genossenschaften, Besitz-und Lastenstand der| sion 
FOGHIILA DONE et scnecstoreseccokne: cee eemers arte here mene tera rere nes J 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn 9* Jahrgang 1879— P 
VII. Das Communicationewesen .........cccccceseeseeeee she nee fonts 
IX. Cultus und Unterichtswesen..............::ccssceeee te eb: 


Statistik der Offentlichen und Privat-Volksschulen in 
den im Reichsrathe Vertretenen Kénigreichen und |p, my Mount 
Landern, 1875. xxx + 129 pp., maps, la. 4to. rin: 


he Ra RO pecieets gre et hehe tn cabot hide nid ter Sere. Me 
Praaur. Kral hlavni mésto Praha. (Current num-] The Statistical 
ers) Ff. AE OT cee Bureau 


Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Sparcassen-Zeitung. (Cur- ; 
rout numbers)" MONO. GW 261 cress ssipstsoew 1. Sow isasces | The Editor 


Belgium— 
Ville de Bruxelles. Bulletin Hebdomadaire de 
Statistique Démographique et Médicale. (Curent | Dr. E. Janssens 
REIN DOTS) fo ha on eat ty tee eee eth eet ad 
L’Impét sur le Revenu. Rapports et Documents . 
aonttse au Conseil Golan de la, xlvii + } pes Sees the 
283 pp., diagrams, Bvod. | L68T tyr. sit. cssanets Fe avesese aid Bi 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. Shanghai, 1881— 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. April—June ............ 
II. Special Series— Robert Hart, Esq., 
No. 2. Medical Reports for half-year ended! Peking 
31st March, 1881. Twenty-first issue, plates .... J : 


NOt. SOI oi MBN crates centemcste aces siene cope eter 
Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 11%, 124¢,1 The Danish Politicak 
Heltes1881. 7" KjSbenhavat 6. cic icseseuny onconsboonsteotadeaness Economy Society 
Egypt— 


par le.” 2° annéé, No. 8, {1881 1 pnconeeint tee 
Bulletin Trimestriel du Commerce Extérieur. 2ieme 
ANNES. PUNGe BALOGL oh nctlieind bac tareo ee hee Rete Mkts 
Commerce Extérieur pendant 1880. 4to. wee 


The Director-General 


Canal de Suez, Bulletin Trimestriel de la N an 
of Statistics, Cairo 


on 


France— \ : 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de : 
Législation comparée. Octobre et Novembre, ices beaten garry tL 
Bulletin du Ministére des Travaux Publics. Sep-{ The Ministry of 
tembre et Octobre,t1 881 tases ikeicens ete ere Public Works | 
The Director of 
Atlas de Statistique Financiére. 4to. Paris, 1881 a Statistics, Ministry 
of Finance 
Chemins de Fer Francais, d’ Intérét Général Documents 
Statisques relatifs aux années 1870, 1871, et is | Dr. F. J. Mouat 
Ato. te Paris, L8S0-8i ero creseenssaeececkneeteeede se aeenaenes 
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France— Contd. 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris, 1881— 
Partie Littéraire. Octobre—Decembre ..............00 \ The Edit 
Partie Technique. Septembre et Octobre ................ P Sisatee 

L’Economiste Francais. (Current numbers.) Paris........ Fr 

Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 66, 67, 5ieme 


Anvipot 8 Parish! So late, atlecA uk, Heian. i). BR ” 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la. The Socjet 
Octobre—Decembre, 1881 oi.....c.cccccccsessesessssssscsscsseesees } Pree ne 
Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs.| The Imperial Statis- 
September, LSS 1 fap sccytety paths cep eka gaindep et sca elect co. 08 tical Office, Berlin 


Preussische Statistik-— 

LXII. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des Ernteer- |] The Royal Statistical 
trages in. Preussen:im 1 B80 sical. lias ccssvssacwsacdeoces Bureau of Prussia 

Saxony— 

Zeitschrifts des K. Siichsischen Statistischen Bureau’s. ) 
XXVI Jahrgang, 1880. Heft i und ii............ | 7 Siatriticat 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Ko6ni- | 5 Gee es hee 
greich Sachsen, &c., auf das Jahr 1882. S8vo. | pes 
PITOSL OU: ss sans -Scioaeysgaetas-nacpiign oy apes Hades Ab SE cde. 

Beruin. Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureaus The Statistical B 
der Stadt; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle © Berl; ue 
und Witterung, &e. (Current numbers)...............00. ae mas 

FranxkFurt-a.-M. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung 
des Medicinalwesens die Krankenanstalten und die | The Medical Society, 
Oeffentlichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt, Frankfort 
ALY, Jahrgang, 1880) 25 abn ca. Sa 





Hamburg— Hopes 
Statistik des Hamburgischen Staats, Heft xi, 1881 { Seer Races as 
Handel und Schiffahrt, 1880, und Schiffahrtsver-] The Bureau of Trade 

BOE VETO PS 1G, DESOLGSO aac rnns ove ccakocetocnysunrnadecnrvorvcares Statistics 
Italy— 

Annali di Statistica. Serie 2°, vol. xxv, 1881 ................ ay 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle con- 
dizioni della Classe Agricola, Vol. ii, fasc. 1, 2 e 3. 
Sota LUD ET By, Loe Ose Re, foots Sat y atera teh Mnae eae ya5 oc 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. (Current numbers.) 1881............ 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Tstituti d’Emissione. Anno xii; No.8. 1881 ........ 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 
iy Tent REL INC) ev Rte oe Lake eee dG GAM rain Peach iinooccce . 

Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno vi, No. 4. > aie Lee eto ange! 
ROB L oicnanc ph siuestccn-odatakeeeane wemeehaultaas a ca Giatt atiat..2 j 


Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. Anno iii, Nos. 
Fe ReE e et ab” Newel SRR De SD 
Bollettino Consolare. Nos.9e10. 1881 ......... 
Compte-Rendu du _ Congrés International pour 
VAmélioration du Sort des Sourds-Muets tenu 4 
Milan, Septembre, 1880. 326 pp., 8VO. .....e eee 
Dodicesima Relazione sull’ Amministrazione dell’ Asse 
Ecclesiastico perl ’anno 1880.  clii + 173 pp., 
EO er pat tic’ Lops aie vangestnnsnint (saab RAPE IES tae weakoes ined J 
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Italy— Contd. 
Movimento della Navigazione Italiana nei Porti Esteri. 
Anno xvii, 1878. lv + 185 + 51* pp. Roma, 1881 | The Director-General 
Notizie Statistiche sulla Industria Mineraria in Italia of Statistics 
dal 1860 al 1880. 413 pp., maps, diagrams. la. 8vo. 
Popolazione, Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
xviii, 1879. Introduzione e Partie Seconda, la. +} Dr. F. J. Mouat 
SVG ocr ches praca reste ofl ans Sap siteeeotas Plath as APIVSEIE: doternslaeaters 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie ) 
dell Esercito Italiano nell anno 1878. 263 pp., 
CaP L Teg hit NS Bin) (epee ma BALM Sale SME ANA 4 acest 8 arena org 
‘Statistica della Istruzione Elementare, Pubblica e 
Privata, in Italia, anni Scolastici 1877-78 e 
TR7879. /"hvi' +) 142 pp. Ta. BVO aan 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale. Importazione e di 
Esportazione, dal 1° Gennaio al 31 Agosto,e dal 1° + TheDirector-General 
Gennaio al 31 Ottobre, 1881. 40. oc... cceeececeeescceeeee of Statistics 
Strade Ferrate, Relazione Statistica sulle Costruzioni : 
e sull’ Hsercizio delle, per l’ anno 1880. 436 pp., 
4£0., Maps, plates.) .cip44, Si Nsrecwanheaeeopabeeueamereeeeirees 
Telegrafi del Regno d’ Italia nell’ anno 1880, 
Relazione Statistica sui, xc + 203 pp., map, diagram, | 
£0) Le PO POPE Pe Pe EER REE P Perr soc Aen Lh Buel 
Istruzioni Scientifiche pei Viaggiatori raccolte da 
Arturo Issel. 556 pp., plates, &c., 8vo. Roma, cae Dr..F 3. Monat 
Societ& Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della. Anno iii : 
No J-LLIU. iMtateo, ad S81. ar en ERteedneReeR. WIN up Ae ROCIEL 
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Japan. Asiatic Society of Japan, Transactions of the. 
Vol. ix, part ii. August, 1881. 8vo. Yokohama........ 


Netherlands. Staatkundig en Staat huishoudkundig 


The Statistical 
Society of the 


Jaarboekje voor 1881. Diagrams. Amsterdam ........ Wathorianie 
Portugal— 
Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, Boletim da. 2* : 
gotie! No, 62 C1SBLL iis. Pee VIO ON abe Rosiety 


MozAMBIQUE. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia 
de. Annol, Nos.3,4,5. 1881. 8vo. Mocambique. " 
Roumania— 
Statistica din Romania— 


Mouvement de la Population pendant 1877. 
QED pisg BOO cs Bvawonicedncltbvebentueysetevlatandes Semen tereseeat re. 

Statistica Judiciara pe anul 1875. 106 pp., 4to. ho tihint ota tie 
Bucharest TSS Tie 928 ici. .sp closet leans a t GEM Sek bes ou T 


Tableau Général indiquant le Commerce dela Roumanie 
avec les Puissances Estrangéres pendant l’année 
1880." 190 pp.) AbG. We Raisatet,.Mighiectsc...stede ten oarneetates 4 





Russia— 
Apercu Général de Operations des Institutions Judi- 
ciaires et des Renseignements Statistiques sur les +} Dr. F. J. Mouat 
Prévenus pour 1874. Ixx pp., 4t0. ce cseeeeeteseees 
State of the Crops in 1881. (Iwo Pamphlets in) The Department of 
Russian, with a summary of general conclusions a Agriculture and 


French.) Maps, 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1881 ............ Industry 
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Spain— 

Carta de los Ferro-Carriles de Espafia en 1° de Julio 

Re LBS Beh ae coopers TheDirector-General 
Situacion de las Carreteras del Estado que comprende of Public Works, 

el plan general en 1° de Julio de 1881. 207 pp., Madrid 

(Las OM RUN ee ep, REA, bn ae i a fae Maa ee eee 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, Boletin dela. Tomo xi, The Societ 

Noa. Be dabd ISOE fuel (ic 5 val Diturd, AOR Ee re 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway—Officielle Statistik— ! 
C. No. 16. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de) 
forenede Rigers Konsuler for aaret 
1880. 34° Hefte (Consular Report) 
D. ,, 1. Oversigt over Kongeriget Norges Ind- 
toeegter og Udgifter for aaret 1877 og 
1ste Halvaar, 1878 (State Finances)....| The Central Statis- 
F. ,, 1. Den Norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for + tical Bureau of 
1880 (Telegraph Statistics) 0.0.0.0... Christiania 
F. ,, 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Post- | 
veesen for 1880 (Postal Statistics) .... 
Beretning om de Norske Jernbaner og deres Drift 
1854-79 (Railways). 73 + 129 pp., maps, dia- 
grams, &¢. Christiania, 1881.......0....csecesiessnseeseees 5 
SWEDEN —Officiela Statistik— 
G. Fangvarden Ny foljd XII. Fangvards-Styrel- ) 
sens Underdaniga Berittelse for 1870 (Prisons) | 
Nagra Grunddrag af Sveriges Befolknings. } Dr. F. J. Mouat 
Statistik for ren 1748-1875 (Demography). 53 pp., | 
abort Shock Holi, LST Scat cates: dorsds hea oncsiapoevagresidvve J) 











United States— 
Agriculture, Monthly Report upon the condition of | The Commissioner 
Wropsyseptem ber) LSS Lith... -cctsscectees. aseteaepaeessctangcoets of Agriculture 
Bureau of Statisties— 
Quarterly Reports of Imports, Exports, Immigra- ) 
tion, and Navigation, to 30th June, 1881. No. 4, 


SBOUASL. hi32s ig Ras Sse ea the Ste a hecho 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. 
IN Ga Wt ea BP ieee LEE OA Lek s. caitndents eghaehrlece 


Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of 
State, Washington 


Commercial Relations. Cotton Goods, Trade of the 
World, and the Share of the United States [ 
therein (Consular Reports). No. 12. October, 1881 

The Railroad Problem.—Cost of Transportation, 
Railroad Confederations or Pooling Arrange- 
ments, &c. By Joseph Nimmo, jun. 39 pp., 8vo. 
VV RSID IPL OE A LOSI prnencsaslocselitaibtpacsrnsavaxas asaanacnetaviiaes 3 

Comptroller of the Currency, Annual Report of the, 
for 1881. 70 pp. 8vo. ee } Fad soe eel 

MaAssAcHUSETTS— 

Second Annual Report of the State Board of 
Health, Lunacy and Charity, for 1880, vi 
Supplement on Public Health. xviii + 197 pp. | mmo State Board of 
cloth. Maps, diagrams, &c., la. 8V0. .....ssesseseees Tales Bostad 

Thirty-ninth Registration Report of Births, Mar- ‘ 
riages, and Deaths for 1880. viii + 121 + 
PESTA TEC Og PRV OS oyon irs cciynceas Se nieceneasievanseweh’ 
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United States—Contd. : 
MicHigan— 
State Board of Health, Highth Annual Report of, ) | 
to 30th September, 1880. Ixxxvili + 508 pp., 
cloth, diagrams, &¢., 1a. BVO. .........ssdestseeeee aS, 
Diphtheria, Restriction and Prevention of. Docu- 
ment issued by the State Board of Health. 8 pp., | 
Is. OVO.) SROVISOG CCIEIOR LRG 1 oes. cdract ata euaucnen J 
~ RuHove Isranp— 
Vital Statistics. Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
City of Providence for 1880. 8vo. ........cs:sssss000-008- Dr. E. M. Snow, 
Reports of Deaths in the City of Providence during Registrar 
September, 188] ,Auisastor.. eee... Bee ei 





Eten B. Baker, 
r Esq., Secretary of 
the Board 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings 
of the. Vol. xvi, parts 1 and 2, from May, 1880, Bab ‘The Academy 
June,,188l) Plates, gc. Bostonieks). lis... egral J 
American Agricultural Association. Journal of the. 
Vol. i, Nos. 1,3, and 4. Diagrams, &c., 8vo. sew} The Association 
York:-1881 .)...)... bndeeth., waren. aeanmeel eee 
American Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings of the. Vol. xix, Nos. 107 and 108, | 
March, 1880, to June, 1881. Maps, plates, &c. t 


BVO sayusdazhsenpwecvne¥e des bin pcesoao goreo SBaDguansse tatu tees eaeeM The Society 
Transactions of the. Vol. xv, new series, part 3. | 
Plates, &., 4to. Philadelphia, 1881... 
Bankers’ Magazine. Vol. xxxvi. Nos. 4 to 6. New : 
SctkHESET Reet A, nied Ue pale a \ The Editor 
Medical Herald, The. Vol.iu. Nos. 30 to 32. 8vo. 
Hoovisville <1 SOL 9 dict eGeonk doc acne ces ace Oe es cs 


Journal of the Franklin Institute. Vol. lxxxii. Nos. 4 

to 6. Philadelphia, 1881 
Smithsonian Institution— 

A Memorial of Joseph Henry. 528 pp., cloth, 

portrait, imp. 8vo. Washington, 1880 .............. 

Society for Political Education, New York. co- 

nomic Tracts, Series 1880-81. 12mo. 

(1) What is a Bank? What Service does a) 

Bank perform? <A Lecture, by Edward 

Atkinson. |. 86, Dp. ..c<o+ssy-tngscesthavent Me ARO 

(2) Political Economy and Political Science: a 

selected list of books recommended for > 

general reading, and as an introduction 

to-special study...) 86:pp.....t:4.. deed eRe 

(3) Subjects and Questious pertaining to Political 

Economy, Constitutional Law, &e. 24 pp.) 


Cee eee tenner ee eseaeeeeaaeesaseseseeeeetreee 


i The Institute 


} The Institution 





The Hon. David A. 
Wells 





India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Canada. Census of 1870-71. 5 vols., cloth, maps,| The Registrar-Gene- 
le... Bro,’ .Obta wash S787 Wee. Pye ete, cece ete ral, England 


and of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for 1880. Folio. Acting Registrar- 


Ceylon. Report of the Registrar-General of Fate. | Lionel Lee, Esq., 
Colombo; TBST ele, Aiseeecais rae teens eee eee General 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Grenada. Census, Returns of, with Report. 26 pp.,| The Hon. D. C. Gar- 
ohio. 2) Grenada] S81 iia.g den oyecneniennncwsecnsiren trees raway 


Tndia, British— 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 5 


Baath GBR E pic eat loshivsestu ade sstbeutrsteakedestectbcecbsbiresssseins The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of, ment 
Naed aA pril ta sbind 1S8 122. L27n a A 


Report on Sanitary Measures in 1879-80, together with . 
Miscellaneous Information up to J une, 1881. Vol. Rotate Hea. 
Kili, 268: pp plan, Lolio- we. ccccscischvrsciascscedesesedestibcasesds 

Review of the Maritime Trade of British India with . ey 
other Countries, for 1880-81. 61 pp., folio. ca The Indian, Hoye 
MTN aaa ceases pote ven ans sees tots etn eos nan Seek va sersaecnen teeaysesedegica 

Statement of the Trade of, with British Possessions . 
and Foreign Countries for the five years 1875-76 to Mantel a Pads 
1879-80. xliii + 384 pp., folio. 1881 ww. 

Catcurta. Report on the Census of the Town and 
Suburbs of, taken on the 17th February, 1881. > H. Beverley, Esq. 
eet PCWAL DU PAM LO LUOR . 612 ot caseceicessrscetnyiuctsncsnvens f 


ment 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal— 


Proceedings. No. 8, August, 1881. Plate ............... i 
Journal. Vol. 50, Part I, Nos. 3 and 4. Part II, +} The Society 
INGUSSMLGS LY! Plates... SR Gre cel.. ee ceo eteeteekedee 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of, 1880. Folio. | The Colonial Secre- 
© Ort Lows, LES 1, .; Rivet telaee dite ARR EA leon tshaatec isis tary 


New South Wales— | 
Statistical Register of, for 1880. vi + 324 pp., folio. ) 
SHUN, LOOM eas cline. neta abertntar ss tenatateroes poneecttes ; 
Vital Statistics, Twenty-fifth Annual Report on, for | The Registrar-Gene-_ 
1880. ‘Two copies. 58 pp., folio. Sydney, 1881.... r ral, N.S. Wales. 
Registrar-General’s Report on the Vital Statistics of | 
Sydney and Suburbs, August, 1881 0.0.0... cssessseseeees 4) 


New Zealand. Friendly Societies. Report on, during EB. Br E 
the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1877. Megat 


inp. 20llos AW ellinpton USS L ee Tak ee ne Med, 
Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony of, for 1880. x + 227 pp. : 
Too) 7 brisbane, ISS sicinGuie ek ae The Registrar-Gene- 
Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing ral, Queensland 


Vital Statistics. (Current numbers)  ....0..0.. esses 
Preliminary Statement of Census of 1881. 19 Pp} W.T. Blackeney, Esq. 
BGI, A RAIS DOT OM 5. Necwtal nO, Aestetc oes ddan cbeateijovisenctsonts out ‘ 


South Australia— 
South Australian Institute. Annual Report, 1880-81. | Whe Tnettute 
BPP ATC Ii await ele SA ae snout te 


Tasmania— | 
The Mercury of Hobart, with Reports on Vital Statis-| Dr. E. Swarbreck 
hes: (Current numbers) o.iisecvintnvveiant diac Hall, Hobart 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Tasmania— Contd. 
Statistics of the Colony of, for 1880. 218 pp., folio.| EH. C. Nowell, Esq... 


Hobart 265 Lie icievacisnt pneasecsaie eae Government Statist 
Victoria— ty 

Australasian Statistics for 1880. 14 pp., folio. Mel- HH. Hayter, Hsq., 

oun NLS T OP. sce ets etbatrenb ay accusers o t Statist 
The Census of 1931.7) 2ipp pfolios2s....sSyAcess.>-teyseeas CAE Va hea 
Mining Surveyors’ and Registrars’ Reports to 30th Minister of Mines 

Pome, LEST sa... ah Ba eeh ce rt Bera teres 
Statistical Register for 1880— 

PATOL ADU DOOK | ius, Meh hee oe Coaiy Se ean 

Part: 11, Winance, “ic. nies sd ihre dh eh eee tes mecca eas rend Hay eh pea? 
Friendly Societies. Third Annual Report for 1880..... Ou Sena ic 
Royal Society of— 

Transactions for 1860. Vol. v. Plates ..........cc 

Transactions and Proceedings for 1880. Vol. xvii, } The Society 

Plates i i.ic-« cavern boeeensin npcauau deck setecks Malesnmese eee ceases 


United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract 
Returns for the United Kingdom. 1881. [C-3078} 

Railways, Summary of Statistics of, in the United 
Kingdom, for 1870 and 1876-80. (2 copies.) Sheet. +} W. Fairlamb, Esq. 
Works! ASS iLius whe concn Aut ar cade mcumen eee ee 

CNaratiben dB hen ace hoe ee ot ee 

Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, Fifty- ns The Commissioners of 


\ R. Giffen, Esq. 


Report of the Commissioners of. No. 307. 211] pp H.M. Woods and 
maps, folio: ASSL I. seoet nth ate. nete desi RRR eee, Forests . 
Parliamentary Papers from 1811 to 1848, viz. :— 


Reports of Committees. 123 Vols. ........scscecesoerseree The Committee of 
» trom Commissioners. 92 vols. ..........ccc00 the United Service 
Accounts and Papers. 128 vols. .........scsscsescensensees Club 


England and Wales— 

Quarterly Returns of Marriages to June; Births] The Registrar-Gene- 
and Deaths to September, 1881. No. 131.0... ral of England 

West Sussex. Seventh Annual Report on the 
Sanitary District of, by Charles Kelly, M.D.,F.R.C.P. > Dr. C. Kelly 
68 pp., plan. (So.6 Worthitig, “1881 vie Se eee 

Lonpon. City Census of 1881. Particulars relating | Sir Henry W. Peek, 
to the City Churches. Broad sheet ................ssseees Bart. 


Treland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts, Weekly Returns .. f & 
with a Quarterly Summary. (Current numbers) A paar ess: eee 

Quarterly Return of the Marriages to June; Births 
and Deaths to September, 1881. No. 71. 


Scotland— 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight (Gnment | The Registrar-Grene- 


towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current ral Gt Sopuladd 


TUBA OPE) cd 5 (nse eae yee costae vanterevianesdeevanvornorestalina-aieeyae 
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Scotland— Contd. 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to | The Registrar-Gene- 
BUG ey bern Dery LBS Basis coda orpedeustoads Menem bets veers ral of Scotland 
Guasgow. Remarks by Medical Officer, to accom- 
pany Mortality Tables for the Quarters ending wi Dr. J. B. Russell 
DEATCH Bnd J Une LOS ou, ewer: ca eumaeiieats oo lslte 


Authors, &c.— 
Bacot (John). Private Bill Legislation and Local 
Government. An Essay on Parliamentary Reform. > The Author 
OG OD. p OVO, LUD UU uel OS eee cee ee the tious Renae 
BaxtTeR (R. Dudley). Local Government and Taxa- 
tion, and Mr. Goschen’s Report. 104 pp., diagram, > Major P. G. Craigie 
oh Garis EYL: Mile artes peapek > desk abn ie emt ml cre ay ar arte OR 
Brsso (Marco). Il Nuovo Progetto di Legge sugli , 
Infortuni del Lavoro. 25 pp. la. 8vo. Roma, an Ee a 
Statistical Atlas of England, Scotland, and Ireland. | 
Edited by G. P. Bevan, Esq., F.G.S., D.L.—- | ‘ = 
Pari. Xo Wai lwa ve DOlegre lly 1.06 -oa.jhsp-0tiey<ducinee > r ae Na eas 
Gee MgO OL. Reticcse toch APETEN teas cuivenesegyesekt ines att fi 
535 XII,Geological and Mining ...........0.Aiseed... 
Boccarpo (Gerolamo). Sul Riordinamento delle 
Banche in Italia. 282 pp., la. 8vo. Torino. 1881.... 
CiiaADWIck (Edwin). Sanitary Progress in Preventive, 
as compared with that in Curative, Science. 26 pp., 
VOT | LBS Do liisgvers ds mesg aancen rang eee apmede teed <a Omcodss arieaces ne 
CHADWICK (John Oldfield). Reports on the Estate a 


‘ The Author 


Sir Andrew Chadwick, with Life and History. xiv 
+ 299 pp., cloth, portrait, plan, &c. I881................ 
CHAMBERLAIN (Rt. Hon. Joseph, M.P.). The French 
Treaty and Reciprocity. 38 pp.,12mo. 1881 ........ The Committee of 
Cross (J. K.), M.P. Imports, Exports, and the French the Cobden Club 
Peete iL aL DDEr LeION PLEO TAL oS ottobre 
GEDDES (Patrick). The Classification of Statistics an Washathot 
its Results. 30pp., diagrams, 8yo. Edinburgh, 1881 J. ve 
GutHRIE (Edwin). The Decimal System applied to ) 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 34 pp., 8vo. | Thavalaadieston Stas 


INE AAR SEOSLC DT PLEO, ott sckb occas saya ros Suche oe tee Ec caadhina ed iatieal Boeist 
Baker (Henry). Onthe Growth of the Manchester | i y 
SOD UALLON ON 27) OD ONO R EOL Ais Schecsetegtaceyyarty «+050 J 


HAMILTON (Rowland}. Money and Value: an Inquiry 
into the Means and Ends of Economie Production ; 
with an Appendix on the Depreciation of Silver and 
Indian Currency. xxviii + 392 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1878 

JENKINS (H. M.). Some Comparative Results of Large 
and Small Farm Systems; with an Analysis of the 
Agricultural Statistics of Belgium. 52 pp., 8vo. ” 
Eee Bie Secs ca ORO a sah ST aashad carte onntones tp: 

Ketty (Charles), M.D. The Distribution of Diph- 
theria in West Sussex. 15 pp., 8vo. 1881 ............ i 

K6rési (Joseph)— 

Ouvrages du Bureau Communal de Statistique de la ) 
Ville de Budapest. 36 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1881.... | 
Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1881, Resultate 
der Volksbeschreibung und Volkszihlung, vom 1 | 
Januar, 1881. 176 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Berlin, | 
DEL oes Ey astoba baad teksayt ais antvos lomtcs) sesstascestgiraganisereisent J) 
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Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Man (H. Garnet). The Commerce and Prospects of 
England, and a Review of the Agricultural, Iron, > The Author 
and Cotton Trades. 30 pp., 8vo. 1880............... 


NEUMANN-SPALLART (Dr. F. X. von). so. | Talius eMaier pene 


der Weltwirthschaft, Jahrgang 1880. xn + part 


B76 Dp., 8.0370, . muULuearl, LOSL Te eevnmumh nes 
Newcome (Frederick N.). Plan to Liquidate the 
National Debt with Less than the Cost of Interest. } The Author 
2A De CLOUD, OVO.Y | LOO LT escent nee emer, 
NewmarcH (Wm. Thos.). Letters in 1864-65 from 
Canada, United States, and Austria. 202 pp., cloth, 
POTUTalts, OVO. PLSSO WT see cctv accavecteer svaeue tee peentorese rs 
Pim (Joseph T.). Our Foreign Commerce and Free 
Trade Policy. 24 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1881 ............ i ei 2S 
Roru (Henry Ling). The Climate of Mackay, Seeker 
land. 19 pp., diagram, 8vo. Sydney, 18812... 22k. 
Sremens (C. Wm.), D.C.L., &. Science and Industry : 
an Address as President of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. 28 pp.,8vo. 1881 ................... 
Taytor’s Calendar of the Meetings of the ‘tel shoes The Publish 
Bodies of London for 1881-82. (Sheet)................0... CaF PODER 
Tuompson (C. Halford). ‘‘ Commercial Treaties and 
Foreign Competition.” A treatise on ‘‘ Fair Trade.” > The Author 


Mrs. W. T. New- 


march 


39 


99 


AS Dp, CLOG, BVO. LA Loo leet. cee nnts Sets mitaeaeptentee 
Wirtu (Max). Grundzuge der National-Okonomie, I 
Band. x4 ‘565 pp), Syo.” “KolnPisel int ee “4 


Societies, &c.— 
Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Vol. ii, Parts The Inatitut 
Gund aU! 1188 clic ae Lee ee \ eimeaeaabie : 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Council of ie Major P. G. Craigie 
LD Dev Ol eOO Lt) Ot ccscnceas see em amen amet testes 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Minutes of the Proceedings of. Vol. lxvi, plates. 
UF ate\CRa hI ee ser Me Mie Die Se Bi RAN oll l tile cate rie eran 
Subject Index to Minutes of Proceedings. Vols. ito 


i The Institution 
lvili, 1837 to 1878-79. 374 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1881 


East India Association, Journal of the. Vol: xiu, The A ‘ati 
No. 3. IBaI arnt ren! tne 3 aie ane eR t eel Ae sar 
Howard Association —Annual Report. October, 1881. 
20 pp. ; and eight tracts on Prisons, Capital Punish- * 
TEDL, CC, Migr ee emsab crete nase caerce he ent ca eee ae ee 


Labourers’ Friend. The Magazine of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. > The Society 
Quarterly Proceedings, &c. No. 269. October, 1881 
Local Taxation Committee. Annual Report. nae a Vero hperenss 4 
Der Ssl 10 pps Ve. ce. waters. se eee AGE hy aes 
Manchester Public Free Libraries. Twenty-ninth : : oe 
Annual Report for 1880-81. 30 pp., 8vo. .............. } The ee 
Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings of the Institution laerit 
of. No. 8.1881. | Pidtta, gut aie } ihe dnopatien 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Proceedings, . 
1880-81. Vol. xiii, No.1. Plates and diagrams at he Saaey, 
Royal Agricultural Society, Journal of the. Vol. xvii, 
part 2, No, 34, 1881s plates, eo eee a 


1881. ] Adiitions to the Library. 000 
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Societies, &c.— Contd, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland— 
Journal of the. Vol. xiii, part 4, plates, &c. 1881.... 
Bombay Branch, Journal of the. Vol. xiv, No. 38, 
and vol. xv, N6O.39, plates, &02).8 0... 2.0 aie shee teens The Society 
North China Branch, Journal of the. New series, 
No. 15, 1880. Plates, &c. 
Royal Colonial Institute— 
Proceedings of the. Vols. i, ii, iv, vi, vii, ix, x, aa 
xi, 1869-80. (In seven vols.) Cloth, maps, 


CeCe reer meee ereereseeeeoeeeeesHeresosee 


&e., BV Osun crceu ch sppickasennich SRE AE f SORE eet sete DRRES. ‘ The Institute 
Catalogue of the Library of the, to October, 1881. | 
PP Dag GVO.” bat ataensnnst grates ete thd REM me ah ben tees yy 


Royal Geographical Societv, Proceedings of the. Vol. 3, : 
Noemi EMESSL eck ce maha ee ae \ eR ea! 
Royal Institution of Great Britain— 
Proceedings of the. Vol. ix, part 4, No. 73, plates, } The Institution 
LEAST ATG CUCHIE arom eRe souie de scalee sou auc rece ts 
List of Members, Officers, Professors, &c., for 
OT oto Meare i se Ae tog OMALE, tt ti MERE ert See 
No. 24. Additions to the Library from July, 1880, 
to July, 1881 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Transactions of 
the. Vol. 64, lxxi + 324 pp., cloth, plates, dia- } The Society 
grams, 8vo. 1881 


The Institution 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 


RAR eRe emer eee e meen esse eres e ser see ease reese esses esse ee 


Royal Society, Proceedings of the. No. 215. 1881........ + 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. here 
Vol. xxv, No. exii, maps, plates, han eisapen ne sp as ae 


Social Science Association, Sessional Proceedings. 
BV Omn Savee NGOS Dee LOG Bat cies eae Wey shor causienSavaoees 
University College, London, Calendar for Session 
1881-82. Cloth, 8vo 


The Association 


The College 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. Vol. xiv, \ TW Tet tation 

Ti Ls EOS ob cecntha tar soos secnselannndt ales Rrpia MMpttt oils ell hy 

Periodicals— 

Arts, Journal of the Society of ............ Current numbers | The Editor 
PAGER OST LG. 2. cies einictitecter aime shnsaetet a ¥ 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The A Py 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The.................0000 ig a 
Commercial World, The.............:cceeeee * 3 
FECA G LG hye eas nenah ove s§ ss 9 
Insurance Gazette, The ..........cccccceeeees ss + 

by: REP OTO ys Lee mr ieniertsetesncscar: rf 3 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ me Ss 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... Se ” 
Machinery Market, The ....0...6.ss0se0sa:se0es x ” 
BN GPO peop cee en ite et 2 to cake ae 3 ks 
EVIE W. ENC. wae treet ee cette: a 4% 
MONILALY ROCOTd,. THE vevemngccsovescgisasonnss a 99 
“EAL 2M Wy eh Reina peed eo RN Aiea UNE on + 
Textile Manufacturer, The...............000 5 
Tripner’s Literary Record. .............+ - i Messrs. Triibner and 
a Monthly Lists ............s0000 3 
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Trade Circulars for the Year 1881— 





Belfast Linen Trade Committee (Linen) .......cecceeseeeees The Committee 

Boutcher, Mortimer, and Co., London (Leather) ............ The Firm 

Durant and:Oo., Londow (Sitk)wr..ta-0...c ee eee 3 

Eaton (Eo Ww?) pad Sons (Silk) \ 0. .c.gs-th ee aeheveteaieeteeet iy 

Ellison and Co’s. Report (Cotton) oo... cc csscesessesesseeees és 

W. Fallows and Co., Liverpool (Metals) ...........cceeceseeseees a3 

Nichol (W.), and Co., Bombay (General Prices) ............ eS 

Pixley and Abell, London (Bullion)................ deametes fenccc ae = 

Powell (T. J. and T.), London (Leather).............ccccsceeee fn 

Littledale, Ragg (A.), and Co., Liverpool (Wool) ............ 

Ronald and Sons, Liverpool (Woo)).............ceeeesssenseseeeeeees % 

Thompson (W. J. and H.), London (China Tea) ............ 3 

Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) ................ % 

Wool Brokers’ Association (Liverpool) ......ceceeeceeeseeeee: The Association 

Rose, Wilson, and Rose (Oils, &e.) ......... epee naples so | The Firm 

Purchases. 

Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. (Current numbers.) 8vo. Paris. 1881. 
Annales de Démographie Internationale if Paris. 1881. 
Archivio di Statistica ha Rome. 1881. 
Journal des Economistes. a Paris. 1881. 
Official Papers, Précis of 5 1881. 


Surtees Society’s Publications. Vol. 72. 1881. 
Almanach de Gotha for 1882. 12mo. 

British Almanac and Companion for 1882. 
Whitaker’s Almanac for 1882. 

Post Office London Directory for 1882. 


Report from the Royal Commission on International Coinage, with Minutes: 
of Evidence and Appendix. Folio. 1868. 


Judicial Statistics of England and Wales for 1879. Folio. 1880, 


Statement of the Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries, for the years 1869-70 to 1876-77. 4 vols. Folio. 
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YEAR 1881. 


ACCIDENTS. See Deaths from. 
AG, growth between 18 and 30 years of (J. T. Danson) . 
Ags of thirty, that of full physical maturity ; its relation to the recruit- 
ing of our army : 
Acricunrure. The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1881 [report 
by Mr. R. Giffen] . : . : ; ; ; 
Total number of returns made, estimate of acreage, &c., as compared with 


1880; and average acreage of occupiers in England and Scotland not 
making returns 


General results of these returns: decrease in arable land and in sheep e 
Variations in decrease or increase among particular crops é 
— ditto among different kinds of stock c . : ° 


— ditto in Ireland, as compared with Great Britain 

table of increasé or decrease of crops and stock for the United Kingdom 

Tables showing acreage under crops, and number of live stock, arranged in 
grazing and in corn counties : 

Comparison of reports from Australia ‘and the United States . “ 

Appendix: ¢ables of the total area and acreage under crops and grass, and 
number of live stock in each division of the United Kingdom, with kinds 
of crops and of ap stock, number and acreage of arable farms, and 
summary for 1872- : 

— quantities and rathias of manures imported into the United Kingdom, 





1860-80 : 
— a page and imports of live stock, corn and grain, “and provisions, 
1861-80 . ° e ° e ° ° ° e 


AGRICULTURE in England, superior position of, and of the farmer, to 
those of Ireland, and the peasant proprietors of France. ; : 
Anatysis. See Statistical Analysis. 


Bartey (A. H.). Remarks in discussion (Guy on Temperature and 
Mortality) : p ‘ i : : : : ; : 
Batty (Walter). Remarks in discussion (Droop on Elections) . : 
Batrour (T. Graham). Table of oils gana mortality of seasons in 
the army in British America. 
ditto. Remarks in discussion (Walford on Violent Deaths) 
ditto. Remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the Hill Stations 
of India) . , ; : A : : : ; 5 
Bank oF EneLranp— 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments for 1880. 
Banxs, Lonpown, clearing house, and amounts of promissory notes in 
cir culation (in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland) : 
for the year 1880 . 4 f 
BANKRUPTCY. Bankruptcy Statistics [from the “Times” of 19th 
May, 1881] . 4 ; : ; : : 4 : 
Annual number of bankruptcies from 1862 to 1879 . 


Conclusion as to no real increase in bankruptcies, the supposed increase 
being due to temporary causes in years of adversity : : y 
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Bankruptcy. Bankruptcy Statisties—contd. 


Estimate of losses sustained by creditors through backer &e,, in 
1870-79 (171 million pounds) 

The direct loss not great compared with the trade of tie country, but the 
real mischief, deterioration of credit 

Uniformity of results in systems of administering bankruptey : assets two- 
thirds of debtors’ estimate; costs of administration one-third of assets, and 
expenses inverse to size of estates . 3 ° ° . : 


BANKRUPTCIES, rapid decrease of in the United States, 1880. : 
BatTren (J. W.). Remarks in discussion (Price Williams on Postal 
Telegraphs) . 5 , : : : ; > ; . 

see Telephone. 
Bevan (G. Phillips). Zhe Industrial Resources of Ireland. : 


Industrial population: benefits of extending industries in Ireland as opposed 
to agriculture . : : ° 

—— successive decrease in the population, 1861-71-81; increase of the 
agricultural and non-productive classes, and decrease of the industrial ; 
and proportion of sexes in ditto 

Tables of the increase or decrease of the various orders in these classes, and 
small number of children industrially employed. 

Factory returns, 1871 and 1878, showing slight decrease in numbers 
employed in latter year “ 

Coal mining: description of the position and character of the different coal 
basins ; total estimate of their tonnage, 182 millions, their yield only 
140,000 tons; number of collieries at work . 

—— supply quite unequal to demand, as there is an import of at million 


Iron ore and trade: annual yield, 1872- 80, representing but a small part of 
the ore producing localities of Ireland, as ‘shown by quotations from Boate, 
Sir R. Kane, and “Professor Hull, &e. 

—— value of unused iron ores of Kilkenny and Lough Allen, and their 
favourable position for transport and use. 

—— number of establishments in Ireland in which iron is manufactured, and 


of persons employed é 

Copper ore and trade: number of mines ; Produce and value ; and their 
systematic decrease . 

Lead mining: number of mines; tous of lead ore ; amount of silver, and value; 
other metals . . 


Mines : number of miners, &e. ; annual value of property, 1864-78 
Foy notices of the many valuable clays at SBelleek and other 
aces d 

Building stones: valuable granite, | black, white, and coloured marbles, 
serpentine, and slates 

—— castle near Enniskillen built of Bath freestone, and Dublin paved with 
Welsh stones, and houses slated with Welsh slates, though native marbles 
and slates at their doors. 

Textile fabrics: flax and linen, average growth of flax in each province, 
1850-80 ; question of character of soil nee, for its growth; statistics 
of the manufacture, SRC é 

— wool, popularity ‘of stuffs called “fays in "1360; importance of the Irish 
woollen. trade, but injured in 1698 by an arrangement between the English 
and Irish parliaments . . P 

— wool, tables of the position of the trade in 1871 . A . 6 

— cotton trade, returns of 1871-78, showing a decrease. 

— jute manufacture : celebrity of many Irish local textile trades, and 
strangeness of the decay of some of them . : - 2 ° 

Paper and ropes, statistics of these trades in 1871 . 

Timber: treeless land which Ireland now is compared with what it was, and 
proposition for systematic replanting of parts of it. 

Ship-building: great facilities of Belfast, and large ship-building “interest 
there; ¢able of tonnage of different towns, 1875-7 9, and number of shipping 
belonging to each port ° 

Food products: whisky (decrease) : porter, exportation, 1877-80 ; butter, pigs, 
(decrease) and poultry é - 

— amount of imports of butter from different countries, 187 5-79 . ‘ 

fisheries : exports to England of herrings, mackerel, and cod; gradual 
decrease of the general industries, through want of the means of transport, 
and through deficiency and dearness of railw ays. . * . 

Railways: passenger and traffic receipts, 1865-79 . 

Propositions for the cure of these Irish difficulties, which are cases of 
social and industrial economics, and not to be solved politically : 
(1) exhaustive examination of TIreland’s industrial resources, and 
(2) under the exceptional character of Ireland, bounties, viz., pre- 





miums should be advanced to local industries, ‘cheap and light rail- . 


ways constructed, and technical and industrial education attended 


60). 4 < 5 ° é f e rd - 
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Bevan (G. Phillips)—contd. 
Discussion on Mr. G. P. Bevan’s Paper: 
Nepean (Evan C.) 


The cost of soldiers on the British establishment in England twice that of 
those in Ireland; dearness and unsuitable character of Irish compared with 
Welsh and Scotch coal ; the cost of production of iron too great for profit ; 
the Irish linen trade unable to compete with Holland, France, Belgium, 
&ec., and Dundee, Leeds, and Belfast; the pure woollen oods trade 
destroyed by the Yorkshire shoddy imitations ; failure of the Government 
in their attempt to eae Irish manufacturers in supply of army 
contracts . . . . . . : 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


The decline of the agricultural population, 1841-61, caused by the potato 
famine, and the subsequent gold discoveries; causes of decline of the 
woollen trade, butter exportation, hog industry, &e. e . ° 


Hamilton (Rowland) 


Necessity for its industries being cultivated by many men reaping the fruits 
of their own industry, and not. by large undertakings ° . ° 


Wilson (James) 


Instances of success of the wool industry in the south of England; the coal 
formations, though large, yet difficult of access in Ireland; her capabilities 
in the pottery trade, &e., if her industry were fostered . ° . 


Wood (W. Martin) 


Enormous capabilities, like India, of Ireland, but want of a working capital 
for their development ° ° E ° : ° : 


Walford (Cornelius) 
The energy lost to Ireland in the constant emigration of its enterprising 
young men, who succeeded in other countries ‘ 5 ° R 
Bevan (G. Phillips) in reply to Mr. Nepean, 


Drew attention to the coal and iron being together in Ireland, though the 
coal was not very good and was subject to large royalties; possibility 
of Ireland recovering under small industries 2 c ° e 


Buiock (Maurice). Extracts from his work on the ‘‘ Method of 
Statistics”. 

Bopy (Human), its Growth in Height and Weight from eighteen to 

_ thirty years of Age (see Danson) ‘ : 

Booxs. English Literature in 1880. : : ° ‘ 


Extracts from the ‘‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of books 
published in 1880, and comparison with 1879 - . : ° 


German Literature of 1879-80 : } ‘ : : 


Systematic view of the Jagat productions of the German bookselling trade 


in 1879-80 . : : c ‘ : ; . 

Boots. Notes on Economical and Statistical Works  . : 7 
Cumming (A. N.). “Value of ne ect hike to Mankind.” (Oxford 

Cobden Prize Essay, 1880) . A 5 A g 

Books. Notes on Economical and Statistical Works . ' : 


Hunter (W. W.). “Imperial Gazetteer of India” 
Silverthorne (A.). ‘‘ Purchase of Gas and Waterworks ” 
Matheson (E.). “Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise Abroad ” 


Booxs. Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. : ; 
Gilbart (J. W.). “On the History, Principles, and Practice of ee a 

Edited by A. S. Michie : . * . 

Bourne (Stephen). Remarks in discussion ave on Irish Incumbered 

Estates Court) : ° 

remarks in discussion (Guy on n Temperature and Mortality) : 

Bovitt (W. J.). Remarks in discussion (Droop on Elections) . , 


BritisH Assocration: Section F, Economic Science and Statistics, 
Address of the President of the Fifty- -first rte: held at York in 
August, 1881 (see Duff, Grant) ; i 

retrospective summary of the origin and progress of the section . 


ig 
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BUILDING stones, value of granite, marbles, slates, &c.,in Ireland. 
Buwiion and Spscre, gold and silver imported and exported, 
January—December, 1878-80 . : : : : : f 
see Gold, Silver. 
Burns, table of mortality from, 1848-61 ; : : 
Burrer, imports from different countries, 1875-79 . F 


Carry (James, O.B.). Opening Address as President of the Statis- | 


tical Society, Tuesday, 15th November, 1881 ‘ ; ; : 


The English land question made the subject of his address, as one that will 
demand early consideration for legislation . 5 5 : 
Loss of farming capital from the bad seasons in England about 120 millions 
(one-third of the capital) : F é : : . 
Excessive contemporary increase of wheat production in the United States 
in 1840-80, from to to 60 million quarters . : S 2 : 
Encouraging fact that in spite of the enormous increase of foreign produce 
importation, prices have, with the exception of wheat and wool, increased 
also, and the decline of wheat has been only 4 per cent. . : . 
Large extent of arable land converted into pasture (value 8 millions sterling) ; 
decreased value in cattle and sheep since 1874, 18 millions sterling : 
The proportionate increase of importations of meat to corn as 175 to go per 
cent. . . . : . . . . ° 
Probability of mixed husbandry holding its ground in England under the 
wider competition to which now exposed; the cost of transport from 
America being a natural protection of 12s. a quarter, and the Western 
State farmers having their own heavy local taxation : - ‘ 
Statement showing the advantage to the farmer of using his capital in culti- 
vating another’s land, rather than become a landholder himself. : 
Advantageous terms offered by the Irish Land Act to the tenant farmers 
Necessary changes in our agricultural system: a fee-simple ownership for the 
landlord, and a greater security for his capital employed to the farmer 
Statement showing the superior position and income of the English capitalist 
farmer to the French peasant proprietor possessing the same capital : 
Comparison of English farming with the small farm system of Ireland, to the 
advantage of the former . : : 3 5 : 5 
Grievances connected with the laws of entail and settlement, and the laws of 
distress in England and hypothec in Scotland A 6 ; 
Ulster tenant right for compensation for improvements not so applicable in 
England, owing to all permanent improvements being generally made by 
the landlord . : : : 5 3s ; c 
Compensation for tenants’ improvements best ascertained by valuation, as 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 : : : 3 
Relative importance of the foreign articles of agricultural produce which 
come into competition with our own, and proposed modes for meeting it. 
— table showing quantities and prices of articles imported, 1860-80, showing 
increase or decrease : 5 : . . : a 


vemarks on ditto in Proceedings of Meeting : : : : 


Lefevre (Shaw) 

After moving vote of thanks to Mr. Caird, said he thought the deficient 
harvests of the last ten years, with a fallin price of corn instead of a com- 
pensating rise, sufficient to explain the serious losses of the farmers ; the 
circumstances in America, consisting of an immense extension of agricul- 
tural production owing to large numbers of people in commerce, from 
depression in trade, leaving the towns and taking to farming, and the 
extremely good harvests, affording an unfortunate combination against the 
British farmer; probable high rates for wheat in the future when light 
crops occur in both countries at once; he agreed with Mr. Caird in his 
ideas on entail, and related a case of a friend with property valued at 
12,0001. a-year who had lost all his income through the losses of his 
tenants; he approved Mr. Caird’s views on tenants’ compensation, and not 
of the sale of tenants’ interests to third parties without consent of the 
jandlords; the Irish Land Act in no way applicable to England; the tenant 
in Ireland making most of the improvements, and in England, the landlord; 
difficulty in England of tenants becoming owners of their farms, from the 


large size of them (200 to 250 acres) 2 : 3 : 4 

Heywood (James) . 
Seconded vote of thanks to Mr. Caird 5 r : : E 
Catrp (James). Remarks in discussion (Urlin on Irish Incumbered 
Estates Court) é : ‘ ; ‘ Ue ether : 4 
remarks in discussion (Guy on Temperature and Mortality) ; 


remarks in discussion (Walford on Violent Deaths) . . ; 
remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the Hill Stations of India) 
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Cattte. See Agriculture. 

“ Caucus,” the, one of the evils of majority voting . 

Census. Census of England and Wales and of the United Kingdom, 
1881 [preliminary report of the Census Committee | 


Strong opposition in parliament to the first proposal of enumeration in 1753, 
and its causes . 

Success of the pr oposal of 1800, and its decennial repetition since 

Nature and contents of this preliminary report, and comparative freedom 
from error 

Total population of England and Wales nearly 26 millions ; the highest rate of 
increase since 1841 ; “natural increment 33 millions, or 15 per cent. . 

Excess of females, 7183 thousand, due to excess of male emigrants 


Increase of families and inhabited houses “ : : é 
Counties in which population increased or decreased . A : : 
Comparative progress of urban and rural populations. - . : 
Urban sanitary districts : é - ° 


Rates of increase of towns . 

Tapes of the population of London i in its borders, but decrease in the centre 
istricts : ° e : 

Population of London doubled in twenty years 

Population of the United Kingdom and its component parts in 1881, and of 
those at previous censuses . és : © 

—— its increase or decrease in successive decades ° c : ‘i 


Census of United States. The Population of the United States 
[comparison of the censuses of 1870 and 1880, from the “ New 
York Review”’ | ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ; . : 


Tables of population of each State in 1870 and 1880 ae their compara- 
tive progress; large relative increase of the South, and its growth in 


material prosperity . . . . ° 
Census of India. Summary of the Census of all India, 1881 ‘ 
Tables of population by sex of the provinces of India, and comparative state- 
ment of 1881 and previous censuses C 3 A < 


Cuapwick (J. O.). Remarks in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Guy Ang aul e ; : 

CuaPpEts of the City. See Churches and Chapels. 

Cuina. See Opium. 

CuuRCHES and CHAPELS (City). Census of Congregations of the 
City Churches and Chapels {from the “St. James’s Gazette,’ 13th 
June, 1881] . d : : : Y : : ‘ : 


Question of maintaining so many costly empty churches, and difficulty as to 
destruction of such works of art and landmarks of history . : 
Table of census taken on Sunday, lst May, 1881 é 


CuaRKE (Hyde). The English Stations in the Hill Regions of 
India: their Value and Importance, with some Statistics of their 
Products and Trade . : . . : . . . 


Early history of hill settlements: cool and healthy climate, and desire of our 
Indian statesmen that they should he peopled by the English, or at least 
used as military colonies; gradual growth of the hill towns 

Description of hill districts and towns in the northern or tea "regions, 
Assam, &c. . 

— Chirrapoonjee station, its great rainfall, succeeded. by Shillong, a 
magnificent plateau 30 miles to its north. 

—— Darjeeling, due north of Calcutta, near the “highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, and other towns on the sub- Himalayas 

—— Simla, the most important of the hill stations, and other neighbouring 
towns . . ° 

— towns more lately formed in the "Punjaub, Murree, Se... 

Description of hill districts and towns of the Bombay Presidency, in the 
southern coffee and gold regions 

—— remarkable character of the discovery of gold ‘in India ; Dr. Burnell’s 
attribution of the building of the temples of Shiva and Vishnu, to 
former discoveries of gold in southern India in the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries. 

—— later instances of large treasures of gold i in the hands of Tippoo Sultan 
and others . 

— the recent gold working in the Wynaad district not commenced till 
1868 by Mr. Sterne, Mr. Withers and others ; 3 ie nature of the yer and 


reefs, &. . F 3 
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PAGE 
CLARKE (Hyde). The English Stations in India—contd. 
Progress of the ‘hill question in India and in parliament: necessity for the 
connection of the hill stations by railway, and promotion of the subject 
in parliament a ; A . ‘ s < . 544-5 
Statistics: tea, chincona, horses, cattle, &c., wool, timber, and beer . . 545-52 
minerals 5 is : 5 : . . - 552-3 
Trade with High Asia, Afghanistan, Kashmere, Thibet, &c.; statistics - 554-8 
Development. of the hill resources, aborigines, military establishments, 
economy and efficiency > . : 5 : : » 558-62 


Discussion on Mr. Hyde Clarke’s Paper: 
Robinson (Sir W. Rose) 


Drew attention to the highland plateau of Coembatore, Madura, Travencore, 
&c., as far larger thau the Neilgherry ranges; lucrative industries intro- 
duced by Europeans rapidly taken up by natives; he deprecated attempts 
at European colonisation of South Indian hill tracts 2 ; - 563-4 


Long (Rey. John) 


Difficulties connected with the European colonisation of the Himalayan 
-plateau, owing to their degeneration, and difficulty in competing with the 
native ryot in cheap living . - 5 ° : : - 564 


Macpherson (H. M.) 


Impossibility of the Europeans continuing to exist beyond the second 
generation without admixture of fresh European blood . ; . 565 


Danvers (Juland) 


Benefits of improving the health of the civil and military servants of the 
State in India by the: hill countries; but little hope of establishing Euro- 
pean colonies; railways had been carried near to most of the hill stations; 
question how the hill stations might be utilised for training [European 
children born and bred in India. : : ° . - 565-6 


Balfour (Dr. T. Graham) 


Error in delaying the sending of soldiers to the hill districts till their health 
broke down in the plains; advice that they should be sent to the hills first 
to get acclimatised, then to the plains, and lastly to the seaboard ready for 
embarkation at expiry of term of service . . . : 5) GF 


Saunders (Trelawny) 


The colonisation required for India more that of European capitalists than 
of European labourers; one development required, that of the utilisation 
of waste products, as exemplified in the morasses of bamboo for paper 
making, &c.; great field for the wool trade in the northern frontier of 
India : f 3 - : 5 . ; - 567-8 


Guy (William A.) 


Difficult question as to maintaining the population of India by native half- 
castes or intermarriage of Europeans with Europeans; Dr. Knox’s ideas 
of the non-permanency of European races in America; he agreed with 
Dr. Balfour’s opinion as to preserving the health of troops. i - 568 


. Mulhall (M. G.) 


Felt confidence in our future government of India; success of our outlay in 
railways there ; the achievements in increase of produce of the Portuguese 
in Brazila pattern forus . “ , 4 - 568-9 


Caird (James, C.B.) 


Fears that the Indian population is outgrowing its means of support; to be 
met by encouraging migration of natives from overpeopled parts, and to 
provide Kuropean capital and superintendence to their industry ; modern 
cultivation of the chincona plant at Ootacamund in Madras; rapid growth 
of .the eucalyptus; discovery of gold in the hill districts of South India, 
and sudden excessive rise of gold companies; benefits of the hill countries 
as an acclimatising sanitarium for English troops . - ‘ - 569-71 


Clarke (Hyde), reply : 


The question was, was it possible for Europeans to perpetuate themselves in 
the hill countries of India; objection to the encouragement of mixed races, 
as exemplified in the Levantines of Turkey, and im other parts of the 
world ; objection to Dr. Knox’s views as to the European population of 
America dying out; bad effects of transplantation of animals to other 
districts; no doubt that the Knglish race might settle and increase in the 


hill or English climate districts of India. . 5 . - 571-3 
Coat. Price of Best Ooal in Port of London, 1832-80 [parlia- 
mentary return, 1881]  . 4 i - - 596 


Coat mining in Ireland, its position, and character of the mines, their 
yield, &c. ; : . ; ‘ 2 ; ‘ : - 682-4 
ConeEn (L. L.). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Violent Deaths) 522 
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Cotoms (J.C. R.). Remarks in discussion (Urlin on Irish Incum- 

bered Estates Court) a 229-30 
CommErce. Financial and Commercial History of 1880 0 [from the 

“ Statist,’ by Robert Giffen] kD 


The year 1880 not a sensational year as compared with the financial and 


commercial troubles of the previous years 1873-79 . 4 - : 75 
Summing-up of its financial history : 4 ' 76-8 
rn a imports an increase of 13% per cent., and in exports 162 per cent. over 

76 
— revivals of the iron and cotton trades, and increase of values of securities 

to the extent of 600 million pounds . 77 
— F Knee political events and troubles in the year, “which have not injured 

trade . : ° ° 78 
Causes of the present trade prosperity" 79-81 
— contraction of production in 1878-79 ; a rise of prices an. essential part 

of a trade revival 79 
—— the revival of 1880 the result of that of 1879, and its probable increased 

effects in 1881 5 e 80 
The peculiar condition of the money market . 81-4 
—— explanation of the process by which money becomes dear in a revival of 

trade, and its effects on the banks . 81-2 
— the effects of the absorption of gold by the United States on the ‘stock of 

gold bullion in the banks of England, France, aud Germany “ ‘ 83 
—— probable speedy stringency in the money market in consequence . 84: 
The position of the stock markets. 84-8 


—— explanation of the gradual rise of the’ prices of stock which usually 





accompanies a trade revival, and its effects on investors . ° 85-7 
— probable commencement of a period of rapid inflation . . : 88 
Conclusion : i 88 
Table of contents of the financial and commercial history of 1880. . 89 

CoMMERCE. Commercial and Financial History of 1880 Lom the 
* Hconomist ”’ | : ‘ ‘ ; : 4 ‘ . 868 
Violent speculative fever caused by the American demand in 1879-80, and 

the relapse of prices 368 
Enormous expenditure on an ‘armed peace in Europe, 1865- 78 ; cost of the 

United States and Franco-German wars, and its evil effects in destruction 

of capital and labour : 369 
Advance of the crops in 1880 shown in fables of averages of 1870-79, and 

Gazette prices of wheat, 1874-80 “| ; ° : - 9870 
Hypothesis of the eleven years’ cycle of seasons é 371 
The “Society for Political Education” in New York, and programme of its 

principles . 371 
Great increase of merchandise imports into the United States, in spite of 

their high duties . 872 
Immigration into the Union in 1880 greater than that of the years "1877-79 

together : 372 

“calculation of its enormous value to the United States, and its equalising 

value to the country which is left . ° « 372-3 
Rapid decrease in numbers of failures in the United States . 373 
Prosperity of New South Wales from not adopting the protectionism of 

Victoria ° 373 
Decline in production of silver, and commencement of gold mining in India . 374 
Gold: estimated production, 1377-79 374 
— production of Australian colonies, 1850- wis and average earnings of 

miners - 874-5 
Question of restoring specie "payments in Italy, but difficulties of a silver 

coinage replacing the paper currency 3875 
Currency difficulties of France and the Latin Union in connection with the 

United States and German silver coinage . 375-6 


Tron and steel: variety of opinion as to their importation by the United 
States; progress of the Gilchrist-Thomas process of dephosphorisation at 
home and abroad. 377-8 
Prices, and necessary qualification in calculating amounts of exports and 
es (deducting 5 per cent. from imports, and adding 10 per cent. to 


xports), with table, 1873-80 , “9-379 
olesale prices in London: ¢ables of, at four dates, 1870-80. . - 880 
CoprPER ore’and trade in Ireland . 690-91 
Corn. Gazette average ey ia (with monthly and quarterly 
averages), 1880 . ; 4 » 134-5 
see Prices of. 
Corton trade, revival of, in 1880 . : : ‘ : : Cure 
in Ireland, decrease of . : : ; 3 ; : . 704 


Crops. See under 4 griculture. ; 
Cummine (A. M.). “ Value of Political Economy” (notice) . . 1038 
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CuRRENCY difficulties in Italy and France. : . [ 
CYCLES, question of, in occurrence of accidents : : ; 7 


Danson (J. T.). Statistical Observations on the Growth of the 
Human Body (Males) in Height and Weight, from Highteen to 
Thirty Years of Age, as Illustrated by the Records of the Borough 
Gaol of Liverpool . : . . . : . : : 


Practice of the borough gaol at Walton to measure and weigh prisoners on 
their entry and leaving. 

Inference from figures analysed that on the av erage ‘men do not attain their 
full height or weight before 30 years of age. “ . 

Anomalous character of results between the ages of 22 and 26 

Millot’s suggestion of less average height in conscripts i in some years ‘out of a 
long series, being connected with deficient nutriment in i oa of high 
prices “ . 

Mode adopted of measuring and weighing the prisoners 

Tables of the heights and weights, ages 18 to 30, 1857-58, 1867- 68 

Doubts as to some disturbing ¢ cause (such as untruthfuluess in stating age), 
creating in each group a deficiency at the ages 23—26 

Comparisons with statements in C. Roberts’s Manual of « Anthropometry ” 

Table of heights, with or without foot-covering 

Tables of number per cent. who have attained the heights of 5 ft. 3in, 5 
5 ft. 6 in., and 5 ft. 8 in., at each age in each period 

The average height of the ‘men of 1877-78 less than the previous years, but 
their weight greater 

Thirty the age of full physical ‘maturity, show ing that ¢ our armies are recruited 
from too young a class to endure well the hardships of a campaign. ° 


DANVERS (Juland). Remarks in discussion (high mortality of India 
due to moisture). 
remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the Hill Stations of India) 
DaRJEELING in the Himalayas, description of . : : : A 
Deatus. See Mortality, Registration. 
DeEatHs from ACCIDENTS, negligence, violence and misadventure, in 
the United Kingdom, &c. (see C. Walford) ‘ ‘ f 
from railway accidents, 1852-56 
DzEatuHs from VIOLENCE, statistics of, 1838- 79, in United Kingdom 
and other countries . ' , 
—— practical details of, analysis of causes of, proportions, &e. 
remarkable causes of 
Doxsry (J.). Remarks in discussion (Guy on Temperature and 
Mortality) ‘ ; : 
Droop (H. R.). On Methods of Electing Representatives , 
The necessity of electing representatives in numerous bodies, and nature of 
the different methods adopted 


Majority voting: its feasibility if each elector used his individual judgment 
on the personal qualifications of each candidate 





—— its possibility of entirely excluding the minority. e 

— may give a minority the control of an assembly . at 

—— over ‘Tepresentation of majorities, and instability from narrowness of 
majorities 


— fables from the elections of 1868, 1874, and 1880, showing how many 
seats were won by majorities not exceeding Too, and how many by majorities 
not above ro per cent. of the votes polled for successful candidates . ‘ 

—— other illustrations of great changes made by narrow changes of majorities 
in Victoria, Canada, the United States, and Italy ° 

Narrow majorities : instability resulting ‘from, and corruption due to them . 

Gerrymandering, or alteration of boundaries of electoral districts, as Serpe 
in the United States and France 

Division into two parties, a characteristic of majority voting, and its excessive 
growth since the Reform Bill of 1832 

The “caucus,” one of the evils of majority voting go; corruption caused by iti in 
America : 

The second election or ‘pallotage i in French, Italian, and German elections ° 

Limited voting: its introduction in the Reform Bill of 1867; its beneficial 
effects in counteracting the teudency of each of two political parties to 
become specially connected with particular kinds of constituencies 
explained . : c : ; 3 : 

—— cases in which it is defective 

Cumulative voting, its adoption at the election of School Boards in 1870, and 
previous use in Cape rakes in 1863; twelve the best number of votes 
to be adopted : 4 4 . : - 
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Droop (H. R.). On Methods of Electing Representatives—contd, 
: Cumulative voting, calculations showing the least number of votes that will 
make a candidate absolutely safe, &e.. ; 172-4 
— where it is defective, difficulty i in forming organisations, and danger of 
their becoming party caucuses 175-7 
— beneficial effects, as shown in pr eferential v oting and limited transfer by 
lists 178-80 
Preferential voting : proper value of quota, and selection of votes to be 
redistributed ° ° - 180-83 
— when practicable ; its dificulty i in large constituencies . 184-6 
— limited transfer of lists, with tabular. my ce and also with additional 
lists c . C é . 187-92 
— results of this method | e : ‘ an a hos 
—— filling up vacancies, and size of constituencies . . c ~ 194-5 
— importance of the subject 5 - - : 5) SE 


Discussion on Mr. Droop’s Paper : 
Martin (R. Biddulph, M.P.) 
Importance of Mr. Droop’s tables, showing the uncertainty of parliamentary 


elections. increase of candidates for election having no tie or connection 
with the place contested . r J : - 5 % Loa 


Hare (Thomas) 


Notice of his mode of cumulative voting applied preferentially, and reference 
to his previous papers on the subject . P - 198 


Baily (Walter) 


Difficulties attending the duties connected with large elections, under the 
ballot; scheme for adoption of as many lists as candidates, each with one 
name, to be marked or not by the electors . : 3 3 ato 


More (Jasper) 


Complicated machinery in elections; more difficult owing to rarity of their 
occurrence; three-cornered constituencies; example of AEP ora? among 
agricultural electors fs c é oo ARE: 


Hamilton (Rowland) 


Difficulty of prevailing ignorance, and want of views of their own, among 
electors; necessity for the representation of minorities . F ~ 200-201 


Bovill (W. J., Q.C.) 


Considered Mr, Or, had proved that the now ahs mode of ear was by 
majorities “ 201 


Droop (H. B.), reply : 


No real difficulties connected with cumulative voting, and easier for the mind 
of the ignorant elector than majority voting 3 ; F - 202 


Dorr (Right Hon. M. HE. Grant). Address as President of Section F 
of the British Association, at Fifty-first Meeting, held at York, 


August, 1881 . . : : ‘ : . . 649 
Retrospective summary of the origin of the eonhigtra in 1833, and subsequent 
proceedings up to 1879 c ; ¢ é 3 - 649-59 


Epvcation. See Schools. 


ELECTIONS, on methods of electing representatives (see Droop). . 141 
tables of those of 1868, 1874, and 1880, showing ee by 
which won, &e. . ‘ : ; 146-159 
gerrymandering, or alteration of boundaries in . ‘ F era sy.: 
the “caucus,” an evil of majority voting . . 165-6 


the ballotage or second election in France, Italy and Germany . 167 
Eecrric Teruarapu. See Telegraph (Electric) 
EMIGRATION. Emigration and Immigration in 1880 |My. R. Giffen’s 


report to the Board of Trade] . 4 : ‘ ‘ . a 
Continued large increase of emigration over immigration B 97-9 
Regular ebb and flow in emigration as trade is good or bad, maximum in 

revivals, minimum in years of depression . 100 
Destination of emigrants, and number of cabin and ‘steerage passengers for 

places out of Europe, 1876-80 100-101 
Statement of persons of English, Scotch, and Irish birth respectively in total 

emigration, 1853-80. 102 


Totals of Irish secede 1878- 80, showing great i increase in second quarter 
of 1880 - P - : ‘ - 102 
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Empiorers’ Liability Act, 1880, reference to. 
Enger, Gabaglio’s statement of his views on statistics 
ETA (Law of) and settlements, grievances connected with . 
Hstates Court (Irish Incumbered), the history and statistics of, with 
suggestions for a tribunal with similar jurisdiction in England (see 
Urlin) . : : : - : : : : : : 
appointment of its officers, procedure adopted, with 
details, &c. . . , : 
EXCHANGES (Foreign), quotations for 1880. - : 
Exports, United Kingdom, 1876-80 
see Imports. 
see Prices of. 





FAILURES, statistics of failures in the United Hngdart duriug the 
years 1880 and 1881. By Richard Seyd 

Farmine, recent loss of capital in England from bad seasons, about 
120 millions : : : 

Fawcerr on The “Post Office Aids to Thrift” (notice) ‘ : ‘ 

FINANCE (Imperial). List of annual papers on . : : : 

Financrat History. See Commerce. 

Fires. The Fires of London during the Year 1880, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade {from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1880] 


Number of fires, proportions of serious to slight losses, lives lost, &c. 
Strength of the ’prigade, and establishment of fire alarms 

List of fires according to occupations, 1877-80 

Numbers classed under causes, and in reference to days of the week . 


FISHERIES, IRISH, exports from to England, and their decrease from 
want of means of transport and dearness of railways . / 
Foon products of Ireland . : 


© 


GABAGLIO (Dr. Antonio). 
of : ; ‘ : : 2 : é : 
nehes from his work on the science and method of statistics 
Gates (J. B.). Remarks in discussion (Deaths from Cholera). 
GERRYMANDERING, or alteration of boundaries of electoral districts 
practised in the United States and France . : 
GIFFEN (R.). See Statistical Committee of Treasury. 
memorandum on the compilation and printing of the statistics 
of the United Kingdom . 
extracts from his minutes of evidence and letter to the Board of 
Trade 
remarks in discussion (Hooper on Statistical Analysis) 
see Agriculture (returns for 1881). 
see Commerce. 
GirBaRt (J.W.). “The History, Principles, and Practice of fee 
edited by A. 8. Michie (notice) . : 
GLAISHER (James). See Meteorological Tables. 
Guiover (John). Remarks in discussion (Urlin on the Irish Incum- 
bered Estates Court) 
Gop, estimated production, 1877-79 
production in Australian colonies, 1850-7 7 : 
remarkable recent Sipe, of in India, and reference to those of 
former times . 
GRAVES (E.). Remarks in Atcetasien (Price Williams on Postal Tele- 
raphs) . 
Gaswae of the human body, statistics of, from 18 to 30 sae (I. T. 
Danson) 
Growrx of the human body. See Body. 


“Treatise on Statistical Analysis”? (notice 
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Guy (William A.). On Temperature and its Relation to Mortality : 
an Illustration of the Application of the Numerical Method to the 
Discovery of Truth . . , : : ‘ ; : . 


Reference to works on the influence of weather in sickness and mortality, by 
Heberden, Short, Scoresby-Jackson and Buchan, and Mitchell . . 

Dr. Short’s fable of monthly mortality, 1732-47, with analyses and arrange- 
ments in seasons, showing the highest mortality i in the cold and lowest in 
the hot months : 

be same results shown in Woollcombe’s table of different countries and 
places “ 

Analysis and arrangement of Price’s dables of deaths in three sections of 
winter, temperate, and summer months. 

The lowest mortality in the temperate months at Marseilles and Montpellier 
as representing the warmer climates 

Short’s more elaborate table, 1728-43, with "ages and deaths, analysed by 
rearrangement in the same manner, ‘and showing the mortality at different 
ages to vary inversely with the temperature 

Tables illustrating the same facts in diseases, 1797- 99, consumption, ‘asthma, 
dropsy, apoplexy, and convulsions . 

Deaths by colic, flux, &c., most fatal in the hot months, and by fever and 
small pox in the temper ate months . 

Table of deaths from all causes in Scotland, 1857- 62, and in London, 1845-74, 
showing same inverse mortality to temper ature as in Short’s ables 

Mortality of insured lives, as illustrated by the experience of the Gotha 
Insurance Office, of the half century to 1878, showing causes of death, 
and their ratio to the seasons ; : 

Mortality of the British army, 1817- 36: relative to temperature ; 

Tables of cold year, 1795, and. warm year, 1796, illustrating the great effect of 
cold on the mortality of the aged . 3 

List of propositions which seem “established by the paper 

Appendix: order of the seasons in ancient ‘Rome, in respect of mortality, 
agreeing with Marseilles and Montpellier in ion mortality of the 
autumn . 

— Dr. Graham Balfour's table of the comparative. mortality of seasons in 
the army serving in British America . ° : ° . 


Discussion on Dr. Guy’s on AO. Z 
Hendriks (Frederick) 


No register as to mortality in months kept by the London assurance 
societies, but great value of the report of the Gotha Life Insurance 
Bank, referred to by Dr. Guy, in this experience; the spring months 
shown to be most fatal to the assured, as differing from the monthly 
mortality of all classes 2 ; : . : 5 3 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Observations in favour of the character of the different works by Short, 
Heberden, Scoresby-Jackson, and the report of the Gotha Insurance 
Company, made use of in the paper. - ° ° . A 


Bailey (A. H.) 
Objection to the mode in which the term “ death-rate” was used in the paper, 
and doubts as to cold weather being prejudicial to persons in the prime of 
life . 5 * “ ° - z E ; 3 


Gates (J. B.) 


Question as to the cause of the deaths from cholera, &c., ranging directly 
with the temperature : : : 3 . z 


Vanderbyl (Philip) 


Other causes affecting mortality besides temperature, as evidenced in the 
healthy dry cold of Switzerland and Colorado, and the injurious effects of 
damp on invalids in this.country . : : “ 


Danvers (Juland) 


High mortality due in India more to excessive moisture than to tem- 
perature . J . ‘ ‘ 5 “ 5 . 


Bourne (Stephen) 


The comparison in Table X was taken as showing the coincidences between 
two distinct series of fifteen years, though the series had eleven of the years 
in common ; he thought also more investigation was required relative to the 
temperate months, and the effects of moisture and sunlight : - 


Doxsey (I.) 


With respect to the winter of Canada, he recently had had information from 
friends, who found they could bear the cold there at 10 degrees below zero 
much better than the cold of London, owing to the bright sunshine; and 
he thought some of Dr. Guy’s conclusions might be neutralised from this 
cause, and the prevalence of moisture 2 . : ‘ ° 
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Guy (William A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Guy (William A.), reply: 
The summer mortality not caused by consumption of fruit, shown by the 
experience of our prisons, whose inmates had none; his paper had reference 


to temperature alone, and to find how far moisture interfered with it would 
require the latter subject to be worked out in the same method . ‘ 


Caird (James) 


Dr. Guy’s paper applied to this country, and not to the warm regions of the 
earth; the assurance companies in error in charging additional premiums 
on persons going to warm countries in the winter, as they thus avoided 
two opposite evils . . ‘ : : ° 2 : 


Guy (W. A.). Remarks in moving the adoption of the report at the 
annual meeting, June, 1881 ‘ 
remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the Hill Stations of India) 
notice of his writings on the theory of statistics : ; : 
Guyot (P. Y.). “La Science Economique” (notice)  . : : 


Hatt (BH. Hepple). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Violent 
Deaths) : : : ; A ; 5 : 
HaMILton (Rowland). Remarks in discussion (Droop on Elections) 
remarks in discussion (Bevan on Industrial Resources of Ire- 


land) ; : : : ‘ ; é ; A : 
Harpine (Charles). Remarks in discussion Hy eae on Violent 
Deaths) . i I 
HARE (Thomas). Remarks in discussion (Droop on 1 Elections). : 
HarGReave (C. J.). Appointment on the Irish Incumbered Estates 
Commission, his rare genius, &e. : ; : ; : 5 


Harr (Robert). See Opium. 

HavsHOFER, Gabaglio’s statement of his views on statistics . 

HENDRIKS (Frederick). Remarks in discussion (Guy on Temperature 
and Mortality) 5 ; : : : : : : 

Hint Stattons. See India. 

Hoorer (Wynnard). Zhe Method of Statistical Analysis . : 


Notice of continental studies on the subject, and Dr. Gabaglio’s treatise " 

The continental opinion that there is a science of statistics, not much main- 
tained in England 

The foreign conception has been fruitful in producing valuable works on the 
science as distinguished from the method of statistics > . 5 

Dr. Guy our principal writer on the method of statistics 

The best foreign authorities: G. Mayr, M. Block, Antonio Gabaglio, E. Engel, 
and M. Haushofer ° 

Statistics considered as a science by them only i in its relations to society 

Quotations from the above writers illustrative of their opinions in favour of 
statistics as a science and a method : 

— Haushofer’s point of difference from the others, as to statistics being an 
auxiliary science . 

——~ summary: that statistics is a method of scientific i inquiry applicable to 
all sciences, and also a science as a branch of sociology 

Objection to the above: no reason why statistics should be a method when 
applied to physics, but a science when applied to sociology . ° 

The collection of statistics made from all manner of different motives 

Byars in applying the laws we use in the Suit of Physiology tc to that of 
sociology . : < ° 

Infancy oF the science “of Social Physiology 3 

Definitions by the author of a “ Primary Statistical Quantity,” the term 
“ Statistics” and the “Statistical Method” 

The author in favour of statistics being called “ statistical analysis, "aga 
method of scientific inquiry. 

Agreement of Mr. J. J. Fox and Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden in this view as related 
‘to microscopy 

The knowledge of the use of an instrument may be called scientific, ‘without 
such knowledge itself being a science ; . 4 : 


Discussion on Mr. Hooper's Paper on Statistical Analysis : 
Walford (Cornelius) 


Agreed with the author in considering statistics as a method for other 
sciences; hut considered him in error in his statement as to the recent 
origin of. statistics, which had ee existed in the swan arithmetic of 
the] previous centuries 4 : : “ 
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Hooper (Wynnard). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Giffen (R.) 
Also agreed with the author as to the inapplicability of the term science to 
statistics ; he thought the students of statistics should not confine them- 


selves to one department of it, but should study it in its connection with 
all sciences, as the work was scientific, though not itself a specific science . 


‘Howarp Mepat Essay, title for 1882: ‘ On the State of the Prisons 
of England and Wales in the Eighteenth Century, and its influence 
on Small Pox and its Mortality” 

Humpureys (N. A.). Remarks in discussion (Recent ‘Decrease in 
Deaths from Violence) . : ‘ : 

_ Hunter, “ Law of Railway Rates » (notice) . 

Hunter (W.W.). “ Gazetteer of India ”’ (notice) . 


Inteaitimacy. Illegitimacy in England and Wales, 1879 [from the 
Forty-second Annual Report of the Registrar- General] 


Gradual diminution of illegitimate births, 1846-79 . 

Variation of rate in different counties, with ¢able showing a gradual increase 
in the illegitimate rate from the south to the north of England 

Agreement of the rise of the illegitimate rate in counties ‘with their legiti- 
mate rates . 

Apparent influence of large towns in keeping down illegitimacy ; probably due 
to contrary excess of “barren prostitution, and the return of domestic 
servants, seduced in towns, to the country for their confinement 3 

Question of the relation of education to illegitimacy considered 


IMMIGRATION. See HLmigration. 
Importation, table showing quantities and prices of article imported 
1860-80 . : : ‘ é : 
Imports, United ‘Kingdom, 1876-80 
see Trade, Exports. 
InpIA, the English Stations in the Hill Regions of India, their TONG 
importance, ‘products, and trade (see H. Clarke) . ‘ 
see Census of India. 
InpustRiaLt Resources of Ireland (G. P. Bevan) 
INTEMPERANCE, influence of, upon violent deaths 
IRELAND, the industrial resources of (G. P. Bevan) . ‘ 
the state of, in 1849, following the distress from famine of 


1846-47, &e. ; : ‘ . ‘ : 
see Hstates Court (Incumber ed). 
Tron, dephosphorisation of, the Gilchrist-Thomas process : 


TRon ore and trade in Trelarid; 1872-80, number of establishments, &e. 
Tron trade, revival of, in 1880 , ‘ ‘ : : . 
importation by the United States . : ; . , 


Japan. ‘‘ Report of Central Sanitary Bureau, 1877-78” Cee) 
JUTE manufacture, celebrity of trades in, in Ireland : 


KIAER on merchant shipping. See Shipping. 


Lanp Quzstion (the English). See Caird . , 
Lanp in Russia, proportion belonging to Government, the peasants, 
the Church, individual proprietors, &c. 
Lanp tenure and distribution of population in Russia (see T "esselovsky) 
in Russia, different systems used by the peasant class ‘ 
Lrap mining, number of mines, tons of ore, &c.,in Ireland. 
LEFEVRE (Shaw), moving of thanks to the President Ree Caird) and 
remarks . ; : 
Lipraries. Statistics of Foreign Libraries . : , . 


Number of libraries, and of volumes . d ‘ 
Oo 
3F3 
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; 
PAGE 


Liprary of the Society. Notes on some of the Additions to the 
Library in 1881 : j : : : ‘ . : . 105 
Nicholson (J. §.). Address on “ Political Economy as a Branch of Educa- 
tion ;” T. B. Moxon, on “Indian Finance, 1881;” Mongredien: “ History 
of the Free Trade Movement in Hngland;” Fawcett: “The Post Office and 
Aids to Thrift ;? Hunter: ‘‘ Law of Railway Rates” 4 : - 105-8 
Walras (L.). ‘Théorie Mathématique du Bimétallisme, 18815” Walras : 
«Théorie Mathématique du Prix de Terres;” Guyot (P. Y.): ‘ La Science 
Economique,” $16; Report of Central Sanitary Bureau of Japanese 
Government, 1877-78 . : “ 4 ‘ : . 614-18 
109-16 
Lipragy of the Society, additions to, in 1881 jerks 
y» , 618-28 
757-68 
LITERATURE (English). See Books. 
Live Stock. See Agriculture. 
Livervoot, borough gaol of, statistics of growth of the body, as illus- 
trated by its records (J. T. Danson) . y é : . - 660 
Lioyp’s Statistics of Marine Casualties. See Shipwrecks. 
Lonpon. See fires. 
City churches. See Churches. 
Lone (Rey. John). Remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the Hill 
Stations of India) . : 564 


Lova. Review of Kiaér on Merchant Shipping. See Shipping. 


Macponett (J.). Remarks in discussion (Urlin on Irish Incumbered 
Estates Court) . : , : 4 : : : . 226-7 
Macrnerson (H. M.). Remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the 
Hill Stations of India) . , ‘ ; : , : . 565 
MANURES, quantities and values imported, 1860-80 . : : 3) <Fa2 
Marine Casvuartizs. See Shipwrecks. 
Marriages. See Registration. 
Martin (R. Biddulph). Remarks in discussion (Droop on Elections) 197 
remarks in discussion (Urlin on Irish Incumbered Estates 


Court) —. : , : : : F é : . 2380 
Maruuson (B.), “On Engineering Enterprise Abroad ” (notice) . 614 
Mayr (Georg), notice of his work on the “‘ Method of Statistics” . 33 


Meat, proportionate increase of recent imports of, to corn, as 175 to 

go per cent. . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : : ; 631 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES (general), by James Glaisher . ‘ . 122-3 
Micuts (A.8.). See Gildart on Banking. 
Money Market, its peculiar condition in 1880, dearness of money in 


a revival of trade, Xe. ‘ : ; : : : : ‘ 81-4 
MonGREDIEN. “History of Free Trade Movement” (notice) . 106 
More (Jasper). Remarks in discussion (Droop on Elections) . —._—:199 
Morris’s (Corbyn) table of deaths from violence in the City, 

1675-1757 : : : : : : j . 447-9 
Mortality : 

annual rate per 1,000 in divisions, in town and country districts, 
and in special towns in 1880 : ; ‘ ‘ : . ‘119-20 
see Deaths. 
tables of, in Scotland and London, 1845, &c., showing its inverse 
character to temperature . : , ; : : . 255 
great, of the autumn season in ancient Rome, and of Marséilles 
and Montpellier : : : : ; : : Monge 4s) 9 
bills of, early, analysis of lists of violent deaths in, &c. * rere! 
of British army, 1817-36, relative to temperature. : e208 
ditto in British America (¢adle) : : : : : Abeer 417 
of insured lives, and their ratio to seasons : : : . 257-8 


from violence. See Deaths. 
on temperature and its relations to (see Guy) . < é . 235 


ay 
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Moxon (T. B.). “On Indian Finances, 1881” (notice) . ° 
Mournatt (M. G.). Remarks in discussion (cheapness of land 
transfer in Prussia and France) . é 


remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the Hill Stations of India) 


Netson (F. G. P.). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Violent 
Deaths) . A : ; 5 b : : 

NeEpEAN (Evan C.). Remarks in discussion (Bevan on Industrial 
Resources of Ireland) 

New Sour Watzs, its prosperity from not adopting the protec: 
tionism of Victoria . 

NEWSPAPERS. Statistics of the “Newspaper and ' Periodical "Press 
[from May’s “ British and Irish Press Guide for 1881” | ‘ ) 


Number, period of publication, their political bias, and eeebing price ° 

Number in provincialtewns, and dates when established 

Periodical publications, umber, times when ae ae prices, and classes of 
subjects. : 2 - : ; 


Nicuorson (J. 8.). “On Political Economy as a Branch of Educa- 
tion” (notice) ; : : : : : : re? 


Opium. Opium in China, how many Smokers does the aS Drug 
Supply ? [by Robert Hart, Inspector-General] . ‘ 
Amount of importation, 100,000 chests, or 10 million catties (or pounds), 
duties paid, cost to consumer, 33d. per mace; three mace consumed a day 

by opium smoker; total expenditure, 25 million pounds sterling, &c. 


Table: opium smoking return. . ° . ° 
Table: annual import “at Hong Kong, 1859-80 oie ° : . 


Paper, statistics of trade in, in Ireland,in 1871 _. - 
Pav (H. Moncreiff). Remarks in discussion (Bevan on Industrial 
Resources of Ireland) : - 
Poputation. See Census of the United Kingdom, 1881. 
of Ireland, successive decrease of, 1861-81 : : : ; 
in Russia, distribution of (see Vesselovsky) ; 
of Russia, rapid increase between 1858-78 
Post Orrice. Zable of number of letters delivered in 1 1839- 79, in 
United Kingdom . ‘ : 
Postal TELEGRAPH. See Telegraph. 
Portery, valuable clays, &c., in Ireland. ‘ 
PRICES, with table of mode of calculation of exports and imports, 
1873-80 . 4 
tables of consols, provisions, coal, and pauperism in each 
quarter, 1878-80 2 : 3 : 
wholesale in London, Tales, 1870-80 f 
Prison, borough, of Liverpool. Statistics of the growth ‘of the body, 
as illustrated by its records (J. T. Danson) : : ’ 
PUNISHMENT. See Crime. 








RAILWAY accidents, deaths from, 1852-56, ‘ . 
Raitways in Ireland, passenger and traffic receipts, 1865- 79. s : 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths: 

serial tables : : ‘ ; 

divisional tables . . ‘ P : 

annual rate per 1,000, 1874-80 i ; , : 


ditto (Scotland) 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) 
summary of Great Britain and Ireland, 1880 
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REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S report for 1879. See Lllegitimacy. 

REVENUE of the United Kingdom, net produce in quarters and years, 
1877-80 . : ; : ; 

Roserts’s “Manual of Anthropometry (referred to) ; 

Ropinson (Sir W. Rose). Remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on 
the Hill Stations of India) : ; : : ° 

Ropes, statistics of trade of in Ireland in 187 1 5 ; ’ : 


Russia. The Territorial Acquisitions of Russia during the Reign 
of Alexander II [by A. V., translated from the “Journal de 
St. Pétersbourg”’] .. : ; “ - : ; ; ‘ 

The paper a review of the work of General slihclhestg on the area of the 


Russian Empire, 1855-81. * ° A “ . 
Table of territory annexed and ceded . : 5 3 : 


RusstA, larid tenure, and the distribution of the ed dar in (see 
Vesselovsky) . 


rapid increase of population of, 1858-78 . } 
statistics as to number of communes, villages, ‘inhabitants ; 
houses, &c. : : : : ‘ : : : ‘ 


SaunpErs (Trelawny). Remarks in discussion (Hyde Clarke on the 
Hill Stations of India) . : . : ; : 
Srasons, hypothesis of the eleven years’ cycle Ot ‘ ' - 
SEYD (Richard). See Failures. 
Suaw (Captain). Report on Fires for 1880. See Fires. 
SHIPBUILDING, facilities for, in Belfast, &c. . 
table of tonnage of different towns, 1875- 79, and number of 


shipping belonging to each port . : s 
Surppina. » Tonnage of vessels (foreign countries and British posses- 
sions), 1878-80 : ; 


Surppine (Merchant). International Statistics of [translated from 
a review of a work by M. Kiaér by M. Loua, in the “ Journal de la 
Société de Statistique] . p P ; Zé ; id 


Total tonnage, classification according to ditto, annual rate of increase, and 
proportion of steam to ditto : . 

Table of number, and tonnage of merchant vessels belonging to various 
countries, January, 28/9 es 

Table of tonnage of merchant vessels of the most important. ports, arranged 
in order of amount of tonnage : . 

Number and tonnage of the larger steamships of each country . 


Surpwrecks. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1880  . 


Table showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers in 1880, compared with those for fourteen previous years, with 
results to ship and cargo, salvage services, crews saved or drowned, lives 
lost, and respective percentages. “ 3 A ay . 


SHort (Dr.). Tables of mortality, with analyses, &c. - . : : 


Sriver, decline in its production, 1880 . 

SILVERTHORNE (a) ee On Purchase of Gas and Water Works” 
(notice) © : ; . ; 

SIMLA, importance as a hil station ; ; Oy es : 

SPECIE. See Bullion. 

Stas (S.). Turkish official statistics. See Turkey. 

STaTistricaAL ANALYSIS; the method of (see W. Hooper) . ‘ 

Sraristican ComMrrrss of the Treasury. The Proceedings of 


Treasury minute appointing committee - 4 x ‘ . 
Coriclusions of thé report . 3 Oi * 
Separate report of Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Farrer a) Seal ay 


Memorandum of Mr. Welby: official statistics 

Memorandum of Mr. Giffen on the compilation and nating of the statistics 
of the United Kingdom . A 3 

—— first group: local taxation and administration : 

— second group: the population statistics . > ’ : . 
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STATISTICAL COMMITTEE—contd. 


Memorandum of Mr. Giffen: tables of classification of causes of deaths in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland : A . e ° 

—— supplementary population statistics 

— classification of diseases in the army medical ‘report, ‘navy statistics, 
prisons, police reports, &c. . ° . 


—- third group: education statistics. : ; 
—— fourth group: judicial and prison statistics : 
—— fifth group: miscellaneous publications . : 


— sixth group: finance statistics 
seventh group: Board of Trade statistics (customs reports and Trish agri- 





cultural statistics), with list of duplicate tables ‘ . ° 3 
— additional group: periodical publications, not annual . : . 
Appendix A: list of annual papers on local taxation . : * 


—  B: ditto on imperial finance . 
Extract from minutes of evidence of Mr. "Giffen, with his letter to the 


Secretary of the Board of Trade . : ‘ ° . 
SrarisTroaL Soorety : 
report of the Council, June, 1881 . : . : : 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1880 A A ; : 
proceedings of the forty-seventh anniversary meeting ‘ 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, and titles of papers read, 
1880-81 . : : : A 8 ; 


list of deceased Fellows during 1880-81 . : 
opening address of the President, 15th November, 1881 (see 
Caird) . : 
comparisons of the condition of the Society i in various s particulars 
as to Fellows, income, expenditure, sales of Journal, &e., at 
intervals of five and ten years. 
STATISTICS, opinions of various authors as to its being both a method 
and ascience . : 
definition of the terms “j primary statistical quantity,” “statistics,” 
“the statistical method,” &e. ; 
memorandum on the compilation and printing of those of the 
United Kingdom, by Robert Giffen (see Statistical Committee 
of Treasury) . 3 ‘ : t ° ‘ ‘ 
Stent. See Jron. 
Stook, live. See Agriculture. 
Stock Market, position of, in 1880, and prospect of rapid inflation . 
STRELBITSKY (General). On the area of the Russian Empire, 1855-81. 
See Russia. 
SuicipEs, fable of, 1858-63 . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
homicides and executions, tables of . t ; ‘ : ; 


TartEF of the Postal telegraph, question of the reduction of (see 


Price Williams) : . : ¢ ; ] : 
Taxation (Local), list of annual papers ON. 
TCHERNOZEME, the district of, in Russia, its dense ° population, rich 
soil, &c. . ‘ 
TELEGRAPH (Electric), eradual progress of its use for commercial 
purposes since 1838 : 
enumeration of the different companies, their amalgamation and 





reduction of charges previous to 1870 . ; ? ; 
effect of reduction to 1s. message rate in increase of mes- 
sages in nine years from 9 to 263 millions . ‘ 5 





suggestions for further reductions - . 
diagrams showing number of telegrams and letters, 1855-80 
tables of reduction of tariff, receipts, expenses, &c., of tele- 











graph companies é ; 
tables of revenue since Pro ait to Post Office, expenses, 
number of messages, Kc. . ‘ 


TELEGRAPH (Postal), the question of the reduction of the present 
tariff of (see Price Williams) . : , : ; : ‘ 


294-7 
297 


300-303 
304 
308 
314 
318 


319 
330 
335 
836 


337-67 


fe 


429-31 
31-43 
40-47 


278 


84-8 


462 
504-7 


335 
51-3 
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7-10 
12 
13-17 
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TELEPHONE. Telelogues and Telegraph Messages [by J. W. Batten] 


Comparison between United Telephone Company and Post Office, of mes- 
sages, their cost to the public, &c.,-in 1880-81 3 . Z - 


TEMPERATURE, tables, 1795-96, fe ee effect of cold on the mor- 
tality of the aged 
on, and its relations to mortality, an illustration of the applica- 


tion. of the numerical. method to the discovery of truth (see 


Texrimm Fanrrcs in Ireland 
TIMBER, treeless character of Ireland compared with what it was, and 
proposition for replanting it . : 
ToRRENS (Sir Robert R.). Remarks in discussion (Urlin o on the 
Irish Incumbered Estates Court) : 
TRADE, table of exports of foreign and colonial produce, 1875- 80 
see Lxports, Imports. 
revival of in 1880 : : ‘ : 
TREAsuRY. See Statistical Committee of (proceedings) : 
TurKeY. Turkish Official Statistics [by 8. Stab, extracted from the 
“ Journal of the Society of Arts,” August, 1881] 


Table of imports and exports for 1878 is 4 ° 
Table of number of male population and buildings 4 


TurNER (Francis). Remarks in discussion (Urlin on Irish Incum- 
bered Estates Court) : : ‘ : : : d : 


UnitEeD Srarezs, population of in 1870 and 1880. See Census. 

Urn (R. Denny). The History and Statistics of the Irish Incum- 
bered Estates Court, with Suggestions for a Tribunal with Similar 
Jurisdiction in England . 5 ‘ ? : : : : 


The state of Ireland in 1849; reference to reports and authors on the subject 

— the consequences and “distress from the famine of 1846- 47 far more 
disastrous to the landlords than recent occurrences of non-payment of 
rent. 

— commencement of the distress with the fall of prices in 1815, after their 
inflation by the European wars; unfinished edifices of the gentry, &c. 

— accumulating debts from the strict settlements of five-sixtlis of the land; 
repeated additions of jointures and portions, and virtual state of bankruptcy 

Slow procedure in cases before the courts of exchequer and chancery, with 
some illustrative examples of incumbered estates 

Incumbered Estates Commission; necessity for the Act; its favour with 
solicitors from its enabling them to obtain a rapid settlement of outstanding 
bills of cost . 

— appointment of Baron Richards, and of Dr. Longfield and Commissioner 
Hargreave as his colleagues; rare genius of the last 

—— simple rules of procedure ‘adopted i in contrast to the cumbrous character 
of those of the superior courts : 

— admirable mode of sitting apart of the commissioners on their own cases, 
with appeal to the three as full court ; 

— details of its procedure ; sale of estates ; assiduity of its officers ; ‘location 
in “the four courts ;” printing g, surveying, and mapping, by Government 
departments ; estates sold, 1849- 58; gross proceeds, &c. . 

development of the commission : designated successively as “Landed 

Estates Court and Court of the Land Judges; business, 1864- 79, and value 
of estates sold, 1872-79 ; 

— Act for registering titles, and Bright's clauses for i increasing purchases by 
tenantry little used, and the probable causes 

Proposals for a similar tribunal in England ; difficulties and expense in selling 
portions of estates, and necessity for such a court and register ° 





Discussion on Mr. Urlin’s Paper: 
Torrens (Sir Robert RB.) 


His introduction of the registration of titles to land in South Australia; its 
cheapness and value in giving indefeasible titles; mode of compiling “and 
using the register, and its adoption by the other "Australian colonies, and 
applicability to England . . . : . : ° 


Glover (John) 


His experience as to registry of titles in shipping, and the ease, ine 
and freedom from error of transfers and mortgages on them 
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Urtin (R. Denny). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Walford (Cornelius) 


~ Reasons against the application of a system of registry easily adopted in a new 
colony to an old country where primogeniture, entails and family settle- 
ments prevailed . é C A c r : . 


Macdonell (J.) 


Benefits of registration of titles shown in the avoidance at a second sale of 
an estate of all the expenses of investigation previously gone through at a 
previous sale; a compulsory system of registration necessary for the 
peasant proprietors of Ireland; the Incumbered Estates Court of Ireland 
defective as a model to act on . . . ° ° : 


Bourne (8.) 


Recommendation of a compulsory registration of all property independent of 
sale, with a subsequent investigation by a recognised authority on sale; 
the large number of non- producers engaged in obtaining possession of 
wealth previously created, one of the evils of this country . = 4 


Turner (Francis) 


The Civil Service considered by some as the most useless class of non- 
producers; question discussed whether a cheap system of compulsory 
registration may not be at the expense of the British taxpayers, as illustrated 
in the case of the Irish Act, &c. . . : ° ° A 


Colomb (J. C. R.) 


Value attached to the landed estates court title by landed proprietors in 
Ireland; his experience contrary to Mr. Urlin’s as to the best managed 
estates being those which had changed owners; necessity, however, for a 
public register to guard against the acuteness of the village attorney 


Martin (R. B.) 


Cheap registration in the Isle of Man; a remedy required for the cumbersome 


state of the tenure of land question . . p : 5 : 
Mulhall (M. G.) 
Cheapness of transfer of land in Prussia and France . ° : : 


Caird (James, C.B.) 


Registration if not compulsory on all owners of property, should be so on 
lands changing hands, under a landed estates court; probable confusion of 
title in Ireland in the extension of small properties, from only 4 per cent. of 
the titles given in the incumbered estates court being registered 

Urlin (Denny), reply : 

The success of the registration of shipping property and of landed property in 
Australia, a strong argument for its application to landed property at home; 
instance of the trifling character of such errors as have occurred under the 
Trish land court; the tribunal required for England not to be compulsory, 
and need contain only the legal title for sale and transfer, while the 
equitable title remained in private documents, as in the Isle of Man and in 
railway stocks; the decrease of business in the Irish court a proof of its 
success in curing the disease for which it was established ; duties levied in 
the Irish court in aid of its cost; the registry of Middlesex one of deeds 
and uot of title, and more a source of trouble than advantage; his reference 
to the improved condition of the transferred estates alluded to the fal 
examples . . * ; ‘ 7 : . 


VANDERBYL (Philip). Remarks in discussion (Guy on Temperature 
and Mortality) F . 
VesseLovsky (A.). Land Tenure and the Distribution of the “Popu- 
lation in Russia [translated from the “Journal de St. Péters- 
bourg,’’ 1880] : p ‘ f ‘ ‘ i , ‘ 


Methods employed in collecting of the statistics under M. de Séménow 

Subjects of the ¢ables relating to landed property and inhabited localities 
owned by individual proprietors or rural communes 

Districts of Governments referred to: (the Tchernozéme) its dense * popula- 
tion, rich soil, but becoming exhausted 

—— tlie eastern Tchernozeme, with rich soil, and two other less productive 
zones of clayey and sandy soil . 

Extent of land belonging to each Government, of which two-thirds is arable . 

Proportion of land belonging to peasants, individual proprietors, the State, 
&e., in the eight Governments, and the proportion that is arable . ° 

Average dimensions of the properties of individual aes - : 

— ditto of the church, and of peasants ‘ 

Differences and proportions in quantity of land conceded to the crown and 
appanage Class, and to the ex-serfs . : 7 : 

Different systems of land tenure used by the peasant. class. . : 
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Vussetovsky (A.). Land Tenure and Population in Russia—contd. 
Rapid increase of the sa say between 1858-78, and its proportion accord- 
ing to class . 
Statistics as to number of communes and villages, and percentage of brick 
and mud in the houses 4 . . 4 ‘ . 
see Russia, territorial acquisitions. 
VESSELS. See Shipping. 
losses of. See Shipwrecks. 
ViIoLENCE. See Deaths from. 
Votine. See Hlections. 


by majority, on the question of . , 

cumulative, at the School Board elections and Cape Colony ; : its 
defects and benefits . : é : 

limited, its introduction in the Reform Bill of 1867 

preferential, when practicable ; results, &c. . : é ; 


WatForD (Cornelius). On the Number of Deaths from Accident, 
Negligence, Violence, and Misadventure, in the United Kingdom 
and some other Countries « . ° : é : ‘ : 


Reference to the new Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, as suggesting the 
necessity of this paper 

Part I. Historical: early bills of mortality (tiie first with causes of deaths in 

1629); analysis of the items of violent deaths, and reference to Captain 
Graunt’s work 

' Corbyn Morris’s table of deaths from violence in the city, 167 Be 1757 ; extracts 

from Gay and Johnson on the dangers of the streets 

Table of violent deaths in the bills of mortality, 1647- 1829, with results 
deduced : 

Part II. Statistical: first practical yeturn of “violent deaths” in 1838; 
Table D of ditto, with ratio to deaths from all causes, 1838-79, and 
commentary 

— ratio of Violent deaths in the metropolis, in some provincial towns, and 
in counties, 1838-39, with subsequent annual analyses up to 1875 ° 

— deaths from railw ay accidents, 1852-56 . ‘ ° . 

— table of mortality from burns and scalds in 1848-61 ° : . 

table of suicides, 1858-63 

— Scotland: ¢ables of deaths from violence in 1855-76, with annual com- 
mentary on ditto 

— Ireland: fables of deaths from violence in 1864- 79, with annual com- 
mentary . 

— foreign countries: violent deaths in Sweden, Prussia, and France, and 
ue. ‘deaths from suicide, homicide, and accident in European countries 
in 1876 . 

— United States: return of deaths from « accidents and injuries,” from 
censuses of 1850, 1860, and 1870 . ; ; ‘ 

— Australia: fable of violent deaths in Victoria, 1869-78-79, and 
comparison with European countries 

Part ILI. Practical : increase of violent deaths with that of our mechanical 
arts and social appliances, with commentaries on the periodical 
variations observed in the causes, as poisoning, burns, &c.. 

— question of cycles in. occurrence of accidents, and of sub- cycles apply- 
ing to localities 

— analysis of the causes of violent deaths, in six sub- ‘classes, "1852-79 
(England and Wales), and in divisions, showing preponderance in London, 
west-midland, and north-western divisions ° . 

— details of causes of violent deaths, in each of these six classes . . 

— remarkable causes of violent deaths . 

Tables of homicides, suicides, and executions, sunstroke, and lightning, &e., es 
as eliminated from violent deaths from accident : : ° 

table of causes of violent deaths at different ages ‘ : . 

—— net results, annual total 12,000 . 

—— proportion of non-fatal to fatal injuries (the former probably in less 
proportion where the risks are greater) 

— conclusions: violent deaths about 1 per 1,000 every year ; doubts as to 
the statesmanship of the Employers’ Liability Act, and its pr oposed amend- 
ment to prevent workmen contracting themselves out of the Act, as the 
case is essentially one for insurance ° . . 

Appendix : influence of intemperance upon violent deaths . . 


Discussion on Mr. Walford’s Paper: 
Harding (Charles) 


Thought Mr. Walford’s opinion of cycles in accidental injuries could be 
explained by the more or less active exertions of agents in pushing the 
business of their companies, and in the uncertain certificates of medical 
men . . . . ¢ 3 < : " 
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WatrorD (Cornelius). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Cohen (L. L.) 


Considered that one great deduction from Mr. Walford’s paper was, that the 
interposition of the legislature in such matters was superfluous, and that 
: dangerous employments the nage is should be able to insure against 
the risk . . . . : 


Neison (F. G. P.) 


Inquiries made on the introduction of the Employers’ Liability Bill, as to the 
rates of fatal and non-fatal accidents in mines, (23), railways (25), the navy 
(40), and merchant service (150 in 10,000), and from horse vehicles: the 
excess of mercantile marine chiefly from shipwrecks . : 


Balfour (Dr. Graham) 


Probable decrease in mortality from poisons, from recent restrictions on their 
sale, as illustrated in the reduction of suicides and assaults in the army, 
after discoutinuance of the issue of ball cartridges in barracks, and side 
arms out of barracks ° ° ° : : 


Humphreys (N. A.) 
Decrease of the proportion of deaths from violence during the last fifteen years 
Hall (E. Hepple) 


Michigan more a manufacturing than an agricultural State, as mentioned by 
Mr. Walford ; intemperance a large contributor to violent deaths . ¢ 


Caird (James, C.B.) 


Regretted the little use that was made of the census in obtaining information 
on the social and other conditions of the people . ; ° . 


Walford (Cornelius), reply : 


Agreed with Mr. Harding as to the laxity of coroners and medical meu as to 
‘the true cause of death, especially where the life was insured; necessity 
for insurance contracts for the small employers of labour since the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, &ce. . 3 ° ° ° 5 : 


Watrorp (Cornelius). Remarks in discussion (Hooper on Statistical 
Analysis) : ; ‘ 
ditto (Urlin’on Trish qheumbercd Estates Court) 3 : ; 
ditto (Guy on Temperature and Mortality) . satire : 
ditto (Bevan on Industrial Resources of Ireland) . 
Watras (L.). “Théorie Mathématique du Bimétallisme, 1881” 
notice) At, ; 
“* Théorie Mathématique du Prix des Terres ” (notice) ‘ 
Wars of United States, and Franco-German, 1865-78, enormous 
expenditure on. ; 
WEATHER, reference to Ronee on Ne iuatersee on Liokicee SAG 


mortality . ‘ 

WHEAT, excessive increase of production of in the United States, 

1840-80 . ‘ : : : ‘ : ‘ : ‘ : 
see Corn. 


Witson (James). Remarks in discussion (Bevan on Industrial 
Resources of Ireland) ‘ 

WitttaMs (R. Price). The Question of the Reduction of the Present 
Postal Telegraph Tariff . : Z . i 


Statement of the gradual progress of the use of the electric telegraph for 
commercial purposes, from Cook and Wheatstone’s first telegraph line on 
the Great Western in 1838 . 

Little appreciation. of its commercial value at first, "the Electric Telegraph 
Company being considered a failure ; increasing recognition of its commer- 
cial value since the first submarine cable in 1851 

Euumeration of the different companies, their amalgamations and reductions 
in rates of charges previous to their acquirement by the Post Office in 1870 

Effect of the reduction to the 1s. message rate in the increase of es 
during tlie last nine years from 9# to 264 millions . 

Exceptional character of the causes of its not being accompanied by a corres- 
pouding reduction of working expenses 

Proposal for a further reduction of tariff for messages of five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty words respectively, in order largely to increase telegraphic tr affic, 
without loss 

Suggestion for a charge of 6d. for twenty words, including address, and of ad. 
for each additional five words c 

Table of estimated number of messages under proposed tariff, showing an 
increase of 53 per cent. in total numbers. 3 ‘ . 
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PAGE 
Witttams (R. Price). Reduction of Telegraph Tariff—contd. 
The increase in salaries and clerks (the only items of increase in pure) 
allowed for in the estimate at 11 per cent. . 12 


Cost of the acquirement of the telegraphs capable of being recouped by a 
sinking fund of 3% per ceut.in forty years, equivalent toa charge of 1d. 
per message 12 
Diagrams showing number of telegrams and letters, 1855- 80, and receipts and 
expenses of telegraph companies, 1851-69, and postal telegraph, 1871-80 . 12 
Tables, Electric, and British and Irish Telegraph Pia he reduction of 


tariff, receipts, expenses, &e. 138-7 
— revenue since transfer to the Post Office ; expenses ; increase of 

number of messages : : 18-20 
—— number of messages forw varded by the companies, 1855-66 5 21 
— number of letters delivered, 1839-79, in United Kingdom, showing per- 

centage increase . 3 A“ . . : ? : 22-3 


Discussion on Mr. R. Price Williams’s Paper on the Postal Tele- 


graph Tariff: 
Graves (H.) 


Reasons for the greater working expenses of the Post Office over that of the 
telegraph companies, from the maintenance of the works and wires of the 
latter by the railway companies, and other privileges; the annual increase 
of messages since 1870 attributable to multiplication of offices more than 
reduction of tariff; average number of words in addresses eleven (not 
fifteen), and in body of telegram seventeen, making an average of 28 
(not 35); the minimum charge of 6d. by the companies for London districts 
not found to pay, and raised to 1s. in 1866 . “ Sah fetats ° 24-5 


Batten (J. W.) 


Greater speed more wanted by the public than lower rates; a treble increase 
of receipts in America from the union of the telephone with the telegraph ; 
instances of almost instantaneous communication by telephone, and 
probability of its superseding the telegraph where instantaneous answers 
to questions were required; proposal of a penny telelogue . ° ° 26-8 


Williams (Price) 


Additional explanations of the diagrams in his paper, 8-9; reference to the 
Postmaster-General’s proposed reduction . . . ° e 30 


Woop (W. Martin). Remarks in discussion (Bevan on Industrial 
Resources of Ireland) ; : : : : ; é -) OF21 
Woot TraveEin Ireland. i i . 4 ; : . 701-4 

Works (Literary). See Books. 
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o 
AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet- 
ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 
attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published in its Journal, which now 
consists of 44 annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable library 
of reference. 


The Society has originated and_ statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately ; 
the latest instance being the institution of the “ Howard Medal” 
Prize Essay. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 


The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of between eight and nine hundred Members. 


The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty y Guineas. 


The Fellows of the Society receive Sea S a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
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The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures, 


The Chair will be taken at 7°45 p.m., precisely. 
Visitors may attend the Ordinary Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 27TH JUNE, 1882, AT 4 P.M. ‘ 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS-—SEssion 1881-82, 


HELD ON THE 


Tuirp Tugspay IN THE Montus or NovEMBER—JUNE. 


Tuesday, Nov. 195. Tuesday, March 21. 
cs Dec. 20. +5 April 18, 
ss Jan. 17. i May 16. 
5 Feb. 21. he June 20. 





The Council have reason to expect that the following 
Papers will, among others, be communicated to the 
Society in the course of the Session :— 


The Prestpent’s Opening Address. By Jamus Carrp, Esq., 
C.B., F.R.S. 


‘“¢ The Industrial Resources of Ireland.” By G. Puiturrs Bevan, 
Ksq., D.L. 


“ The Comparative Taxation of the Principal Kuropean Countries.” 
By Rogpert Girren, Esq. 


“The Economic Progress of Italy, during the last twenty 
years, since the Establishment of the Italian Kingdom.” By 
Proressor Leone Levi, LL.D. 


“The English Poor Rate since 1859; a sequel to the Paper 
read in 1860.” By Freprericgk Purpy, Esq. 


“Tonnage Statistics of the decade 1870-80; a sequel to two 
previous Papers on the decades 1850-60, and 1860-70.” By 
JOHN GLOVER, Esq. ; 


“The Relative Mortality of Large and Small Hospitals; their 
advantages and disadvantages considered.” By Henry C. 
Burpert, Esq. 


“Two hundred and fifty years of Small Pox in England.” By 
Wim A. Guy, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


“The Relations of the English speaking populations.” By 
Hype CrarKe, Esq. 


“The Tenth Census of the United States of America.” By 
Freveric J. Movar, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 


6 
HOWARD MEDAL, 1882. 


The usual annual competition for the ‘“ Howard Medal” (1882) 
will take place subject to the same conditions as before. The Essays 
to be sent in on or before 30th June, 1882. 

(The Medal is of Bronze, having on one side a portrait of John 
Howard, on the other a Wheatsheaf, with suitable inscription). 

The Council have again decided to grant the sum of £20 to the 
writer who may gain the “ Howard Medal” in November, 1882. 

The subject is— 


“On the State of the Prisons of England and Wales in the Highteenth 
“Century, and its Infuence on the Severity and Spread of Small 
“ Pox among the English Population at that Period. The Essays 
“also to present a Comparison of the Mortality by Small Pox 
“among the Prison Population of England and Wales during the 
“ Highteenth Century, with the Mortality from the same cause 
“among. the Prison Population during the last Twenty Years.” 

The following are the principal conditions :-— 

The Howard Medal shall be presented in the name of the 
President, Council, and Fellows of the Statistical Society, to the 
Author of the best Essay on some subject in “ Social Statistics,” a 
preference being given to those topics which Howard himself inves- 
tigated, and illustrated by his labours and writings. 

Each Essay to bear a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, marked with the like motto, and containing the name and 
address of the author; such letter not to be opened, except in the 
case of the successful Essay. 

No Essay to exceed in length 150 pages (8vo.) of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society. 

The Council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful Essay, or 
an abridgment thereof, to be read at a Meeting of the Statistical 
Society ; and shall have the right of publishing the Essay in their 
Journal one month before its appearance in any separate indepen- 
dent form; this right of publication to continue till three months 
' after the award of the Prize. 

The President shall place the Medal in the hands of the suc- 
cessful Candidate, at the conclusion of his Annual Address, at the 
ordinary Meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce the 
subject of the Prize Essay for the following year. 

Competition for this Medal shall not be limited to the Fellows 
of the Statistical Society, but shall be open to any competitor, 
providing the Essay be written in the English language. 

The Council shall not award the Prize, except to the author of 
an Essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of merit; no 
Essay shall be deemed to be of sufficient merit that does not set 
forth the facts with which it deals, in part, at least, in the language 
of figures and tables; and distinct references should be made to 
such authorities as may be quoted or referred to. 

Further particulars or explanations may be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary, at the Office of the Society (King’s College 
Entrance), Strand, London, W.C. 


LIST OF THE FORMER 


4 Patron and Presidents 


Period. 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


From its Foundation, on 15th March, 1834. 


Patron, : 


1840-61—His Royrat Hicuness Tae Prince Consort, K.G. 


1834-36 
1836-38 
1838-40 
1840-42 


1842-43 
1843-45 


1845-47 
1847-49 
1849-51 
1851-538 
1853-55 
1855-57 
1857-59 


1859-61 


1861-63 


1863-65 
1865-67 
1867-69 
1869-71 
1871-73 
1873-75 
1875-77 
1877-79 
1879-80 


Presidents, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, M.P. 
(now Earl of Harrowby.) 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. the Viscount Ashley, M.P. 
(now Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


The Right Hon. the Lord Monteagle. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Overstone. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., D.C.L. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P. 
(now Earl of Derby.) 


The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. 
(afterwards Harl Russell.) 


The Right Hon. Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. 
(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 


Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L. 

W. Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. of France. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

William A. Guy, Esq., M.B., F.R.S. 

James Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

The Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. 


Year of 


flection. 


1878 
1876 
1870 
1862 
1869 
1881 
L879 
1867 
1880 
1876 
1879 
1841 
1876 
1872 
1876 
1875 
1877 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions. 


The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


Abdur Rahman, Moulvie Syud, F.R.C.1. (Barrister-at-Law), 
42, Taltollah-lane, Calcutta, India. 
Abrahams, Israel, F.R.G.S., 
56, Russell-square, W.C. 
Absolon, Eugene, 
12, Wellington-square, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Acland, Henry Wentworth, M.D., F.R.S., 
Oxford. 
Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
Sprydoncote, Hxeter; and Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Acton, John Adanis, 
103, Marylebone-road, N.W. 
Adam, Robert (City Chamberlain), 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
Addison, John, 
6, Delahay-street, Great George-street, S.W. 
Aitchison, David, 
5, Pembridge-square, W. 
Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, H.C. 
Akers-Douglas, Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Aldam, William, F.R.S., : 
HF rickley Hatl, Doneaster. 
Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
7, Hast India-avenue, Leadenhall-street, EC. 
Alexander, Robert Henry, 
24, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Allen, John T. R., 
North Bailey, Durham. 
Allen, Joseph, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 
Allen, Joseph, . 
21, Waterhouse-street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Year oi 


Election. 


1878 
1878 
1871 
1871 
1834 
1881 
1872 
1871 
1870 


1872 
1872 
1875 
1879 
1855 
1858 
1881 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1848 
1873 
1865 
1879 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 4) 


Anderson, A. F., 
131, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 
Anderson, Edward C., M.A., M.D., 
Tow-Law, Darlington. 
Anderson, Sir James, }'.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
66, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Angus, R. B., 
Montreal, Canada. 
*Ansell, Charles, F.R.S., 
92, Cheapside, H.C. 
Ansell, H. F. B., A.C.A., 
25, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
*Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 
3, Amersham-road, Putney, S.W. 
Atkinson, George W.., 
1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Avery, Thomas, 
Church- road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


*Babbage, Major-General Henry P., 
Dainton House, Bromley, Kent. 
* Backhouse, Edmund, 
Middleton Lodge, Richmond, York. ; Reform Club, S.W. 
Baddeley, Samuel, 
Freeland’s-road, Bromley, Kent. 
Baden-Powell, George 8., M.A., F.R.A.S., 
8, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 
Batney, ArrHur Hurcnsson, F.I.A., 
7, Royal Exchange, L.C. 
Baines, Sir Edward, 
St. Ann’s-hill, Burley, Leeds. 
Baines, Jervoise Athelstane, C.S., 
Secretariat, Bombay, India. 
Baker, W. Mills, 
Stoke Bishop, near Bristol. 
Balfour, Arthur James, M.P., 
4, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Balfour, Cecil Charles, 
7, Park-square, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Balfour, General Sir George, K.C.B., M.P., D.L., 
6, ‘Cleveland-gardens, "Bayswater, W. 
Balfour, Jabez Spencer, M.P., 
20, Budge-row, Cannon-street, BO. 
Baxrour, T. Granam, M.D., ERS. (Vice-President), 
Coombe Lodge, Wimbledon-park, S.W. 
Bamber, Edward Fisher, C.E., 
67, Shaftesbury-road, kavenscourt-park, W. 
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Election. 


1877 | Barbour, William B., 
196, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 
1873 | Barham, Francis F., 
Bank of England, Birmingham. 
1880 |*Baring, Thomas Charles, M.P., 
High Beach, Loughton. 
1878 | Barr, John Coleman, L.R.C.P., 
Cranmore Villas, Aldershot. 
1881 |*Barrington-Kennett, V. B., M.A., LL.M., Cantab., 
15, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
1878 | Barry, Francis Tress, 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor.- 
1879 | Barry, Frederick W., M.D. (Sanitary Commissioner), 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 
1881 | Bartlett, Robert Vincent Osborne, 
Thurloxton Rectory, Taunton. 
1872 |*Bass, Michael Arthur, M.P., 
101, Eaton-square, S.W.; Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
1836 | Bass, Michael Thomas, M.P., 
101, Eaton-square, S.W.; Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
1873 | Bate, George, . 
10, City-road, B.C. 
1877 | Baremay, ALFRED Epwarp, 
Board of Trade, 1, Whitehall, S.W. 
1877 | Battye, Richard Fawcett, M.R.C.P., 
123, St. George’s-road, S.W. 
1876 | Baxter, Robert, 
5 and 6, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1877 | Bayfield, Arthur, 
32, Temple-row, Birmingham. 
1873 |*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
1871 |*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.1.A., 
32, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
1877 | Beadel, William J., 
Springfield Lyons, Chelmsford. 
1875 |*Beardsall, Francis H. M., 
64, Cross-street, Manchester. 
1878 |*Beauchamp, The Right Hon. Earl, 
18, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
1875 |*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &c., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
1880 | Beddell, Charles, 
5, Lothbury, £.C. 
1863 | Beddoe, John, B.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
2, Lansdowne-place, Clifton. 
1872 |*Bedford, His Grace, the Duke of, 
Woburn Abbey, Oakley, Bedford. 
1879 | Beggs, Thomas, 
55, Russell-square, W.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


880 
1878 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Il 


Bell, Isaac Lowthian, J. P., 

Rounton Grange, Northallerton, York, N.R. 
Bellew, The Right Hon. Lord, 

Barmeath, Dunleer, Ireland. 


*Beresford-Hope, The Right Hon. A. J., M.P., D.C.L., 


1, Connaught-place, W. 
Besso, Marco, 
Assicurazion Generali, Trieste. 
Bevan, G. Purtpurpes, D.L., F.GS., 
Uplands, Richmond, Surrey. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
* Beverley, Henry, 
27, Theatre-road, Calcutta. 
*Bickford- Smith, W., if Duh. 566055 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Bikélas, Démétrius, 
Athens, Greece. — 
Bishop, George, 
131, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Bishop, George Houlton, M.R.C.S., 
Lock Hospital, Harrow-road, W. 
Boddy, Evan Marlett, L.R.C.P., ( Lifford House, Dartford), 
LU Camberwell-road, SE. 
Bogie, James, 
B, Spence-street, Newington, Edinburgh. 
Bohn, Henry George, F.R.A.S., F.L.S., 
18, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C.; Twickenham. 
Bolam, Harry George, | 
Little Ingestre, Stafford. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Pendrea, near Penzance. 
Bolton, Joseph C., M.P., 
Carbrook, Larbert, ‘Stirlingshire. 
Borchardt, Louis, M.D., 
Swinton House, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, H.C. 
Borthwick, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Ravenstone, Whithorn, Wigtonshire, N.B. 
Bourdillon, James Austin, 
Larkin’s-lane, Calcutta, India. 
Bourinot, J. G., 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Bourne, Stepuen (Vice-President), 
H.M. Custom House, E.C. ; Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 
Boutcher, Emanuel, 
12, Oxford-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Bovill, William J ohn, Q.C., 
32, James-street, Buckingham-gate, S.W. 
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Election. 


1879 
1880 
1874 
1875 
1874 
1855 
1873 


1864 
1876 
1874 
1878 
1872 
1875 
1865 
1880 
1873 
1872 
1874 
1877 
1880 


1880 
1857 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Bowley, Edwin, 
Burnt Ash-hill, Lee, Kent. 
Bowser, Wilfred Arthur, 
72, Bishopsgate- re Within, E. C., 
Brabrool Edward William, F.S.A., M.R.S 
28, A bingdon-street, S.W. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramley-Moore, John, D.L., 
Gerrard’ s-cross, Bucks. 
Brand, The Rt. Hon. tae Henry Bouverie Wm., M.P.,G.C.B. 
Speaker’ s Court, House of Commons, S. W. 
Brassey, Sir THOMAS, KCB. EP. 
(Honorary Vice- President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 


ae 


* Braye, The Right Hon. the ‘Lord, 


40, Grosvenor-street ; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 

20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor: square, W. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A,, 

124, Grove-lane, Camberwell, SE. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 

12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 

90, Cannon-street, E.C.; and Bromley, Kent. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.LA., 

11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 

Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Burdett, Henry Charles, 

39, Gloucester- road, Regent’s-park, N.W’. 


*Burdett- ‘Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 


iB Stratton- street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, NV. 
Burns, The Rev. Dawson, M.A., 

52, Parliament-str cet, S. W. 
Burr, William, 

42, Poultry, H.C. 
Burrell, Alexander. 


Burt, Frederick, F.R.GS., 
Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 


Caine, William S., M.P., 
1, The Terrace, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Carrp, J amus, C.B., F.R.S., (President), 
8, Queen’s-gate-gardens, South Kensington, S.W.; 
and Cassencary, Creetown, N.B. 
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1880 | Caird, Robert Henryson, 
6, Petersham-terrace, S.W. 
1881 | Caldecott, Rev. Alfred, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
1879 | Campbell, Lord Colin, M.P., 
Argyll Lodge, Kensington, W., and Inveravy Castle. 
1874 | Camppett, Str Georen, K.C.8.1., M.P., D.C.L., 
(Vice-President), 
17, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
1877 | Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
1879 | Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
1862 | Cape, George A., 
8, Old Jewry, H.C. 
1881 | Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, (1.2L. Consul), 
Havana, Cuba, WI. 
1872 |*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
Wormhill, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
1871 | Carnac, Harry Rivett-, 
Calcutta, Bengal, India. 
1876 | Carphin, James Rhind, C.A., 
137, George-street, Edinburgh. 
1877 | Carter, E. Harold, 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
1848 | Carter, John Bonham, 
Adhurst St. Mary, Petersfield. 
1878 |*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
1880 | Castle, Robert, 
18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
1881 | Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., 
3, Clanricarde-gardens, W. 
1858 | Chadwick, David, 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, S.E. 
1834 | Chadwick, Edwin, C.B.. 
Park Cottage, Hast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
1869 | Cuapwick, Joun OtpFrecp, F.R.GS., 
2, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
1875 | Challen, George Caleb, 
St. Mildred's House, Poultry, E.C. 
1880 |/*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., 
72, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
1873 | Charlesworth, Frederic, 
Widmore, Bromley, Kent. 
1851 |*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, SE. 
1877 | Child, Robert Carlyle, 
101, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
1853 | Chisholm, David, F.I.A., 
64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
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1862 | Christie, Chancellor Richard Copley, M.A. 
2, St. James’ s-square, Manchester. 
1869 | Cuuss, Hammonp, B.A., (Secretary), 
Bickley, Kent. 
1877 | Clapham, Crochley, L.R.C.P., 
Muriel House, Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 
1849 | Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
1856 | Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
1871 | Clarke, Ebenezer, jun., 
52, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1880 | Clarke, Frederick Nevill, 
Oakwood, Fountain-road, Upper Norwood, S8.E. 
1877 |*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
HM. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
1876 | Clarke, Henry Harcourt Hyde, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
1856 |*Ciarxen, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
1869 | Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
1850 |*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
| 17, S¢. James’s-square, S.W. 
1853 | Clirehugh, William Palin, F.LA., 
66, Cornhill, £.C. 
1877 | Cobb, B. Frarcis, 
| 79, Cornhill, B.C. 
1873 | Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
1877 | Cohen, Lionel Louis, 
9, Hyde Park- Terrace, W. 
1888 | Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.P., 
14, South-street, W. 
1859 | Coles, John, F.1.A., 
39, Throgmorton-street, H.C, 
1879 | Coliings, Jesse, M.P., J.P., &e.. 
Lhe Woodlands, W ellington-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1874 | Collins, Eugene, M.P., 
38, Porchester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
1877 | Collins, J. Wright, J.P. (Colonial Treasurer), 
Stanley, Halkland Islands. 
1874 | Collinson, John, F.R.GS., 
13, Palace-gate, W. 
1867 | Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
1878 | Colomb, Captain J.C.R., R.M.A., J.P., 
Droumquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 
1879 | Cooke, H. Ribton, 
2, Crosby-square, EC. 





Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1874 
1879 
1843 
1874: 
1873 
1878 
1862 
1873 
1880 
1880 
1874 
1870 
1872 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1875 
1879 
1848 
1873 








LIST OF FELLOWS. Ry 


Cooke, Isaac B., 
19, Brown’s-buildings, Liverpool. 
*Cookson, Faithful, F.R.G.S., 
35, Grand Parade, Brighton. 
Cooper, William John, 
7, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 


*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 


New Malton, Yorkshire. 
Corbett, John, 

6a, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 

39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cornish, William Robert, F.R.C.S. (Surgeon Major), 

Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Cowper, The Hon. Henry Frederick, M.P., 

4, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Cox, William John, 


Craig, William Young, M.P., 
Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, S.W. 
Craigie, Major Patrick George, 
6, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, NIV. 
Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Crellin, Philip, 
33, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 
5, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 
Crickmay, Herbert John, 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Crisford, George 8., F.I.A., 
West of England Insurance Company, Exeter. 
*Crompton-Roberts, Charles H. 
16, Belgrave-square, 8S. W. 
Crosse, John Burton St. Oroix, F.R.C.S., 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, S.W. 
Crossman, James H., J.P., 
Union Club, Trafalgar-square, S.W. 
Cunningham, Charles L., M.R.OS., &e. 


Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, . 

15 and 16, Blomfield-street, EC. 
Cutcliffe, George, F.1.A., 

13, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 

Mitcham, Surrey. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1880 
1880 
1873 
1869 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1876 
1880 
1879 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1873 
18 


5 


Or 


1877 
1877 
1866 
18-1 
1873 
1581 
1876 
1875 
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Dalyell, The Hon. Robert Anstruther, C.S.I., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danson, John Towne, 
Woodland Crag, Grasmere. | 
Danvers, Frederick Charies, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Juland, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Davies, James Mair, 
Chambers, 69, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, S.W. 
Davis, James, 
32, Strand, W.C. 
Dawson, James Thomas, 
79, Cornhill, B.C. 
Day, William Ansell, 
Lyndhurst House, Hendon, N.W. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, M.P., J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
Delahunty, James, 


Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
Dent, Clinton Thomas, F.R.C.S. 
29, Chesham-street, S.W. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Derpy, THe Rigor Hon. tHe Haru or, P.C., F.R.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
23, St. James’s-square; and Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashive. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
De Worms, Baron Henry, M.P., ¥.R.A.S., 
H2, Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
*Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., x Bra liiMs, 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dillon, Malcolm, 
18, King William-street, LC. 
Dixon, George, 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Dobell, R. R., 
Quebec, Canada. 
Dowden, Major Thomas Freeman, R.E., 
71, Old Broad Street, B.C. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
The Grove, Camberwell, SE. — 


Year of 


Election. 


1875 
1872 
1878 
1875 
1870 
1878 
1875 


18386 
1869 
1875 
1880 
1872 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1880 
1862 
1834 








LIST OF FELLOWS. 7 


Doyle, Patrick, C. E., 

O’ Brien Villa, a1, North- road, Entally, Cateutta. 
Drimmie, David, 

41, ’ Lower Sackville-street, Dublin. 
Droop, Henry Richmond, 

la, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Duignan, William Henry, 

Walsall, Staffordshire. 
Dun, John, 

Parr’s Banking Company, Limited, Warrington. 
Dunean, James, 

9, ’ Mincing-lane, EC. 


*DUNRAVEN, Tue Rigut Hon. Hart or, K.P., 


Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, Sir Swinnerton Halliday, Bart., J.P., 
Westcroft, Chobham, Woking Station, Surrey. 


Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A.., 
72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Edwards, Samuel, 
4, Kliot Park, Lewisham, S.E. 
Egerton, Honourable Wilbraham, M.P., 
23, Rutland Gate, S.W. — 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
Ellis, Arthur, 
The Park, Highgate, NV. 
Elsey, John Green, J.P., 
Morant House, Addison-road Kensington, W. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
36, Minsbury-circus, H.C. 
Emmott, W. T., 
Newfield House, near Lymm, Cheshire. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff. 
Evans, Henry Russell, (Mayor of Newport), 
Newport, Monmouth. 
Evens, John Henry, 
Ericht Lodge, Dulwich, S.H. 
Everett, The Hon. H. Sidney, M.A., 
United States Legation, 4, Alsenstrasse, Berlin. 
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Year ot 


Election. 


1875 
1875 
1874 
1839 


1268 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1864 
1874 
1880 
1880 
1820 
1873 


1868 
1878 
1879 
1844 
1876 
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Eversley, The Right Hon. Viscount, D.C.L., LL.D., 
114, Haton-square, S.W.; and Winchfield, Hants. 
Faraday, Frederick diss 
17, Brazenose- str eet, Manchester. 
Farmer, James, 
6, ’ Porchester-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Farr, Witrtiam, M.D., C.B., D. C. Lit, HE Rae, 
( Honorary Vice-Pr esident), 
78, Portsdown-road, Maida Vale, W. 
Farrell, John Douglas, 
Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, IV. 
Farren, George, M.I.C.E., 
Car narvon, 
Farrer, Thomas Henry, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, S.W. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
49, Leinster-gardens, Bayswater, W, 
Fellows, Frank P., 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ferguson, A.M., 
‘Ceylon Observer’? Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Finch, George Henry, M.P., 
Burley-on-the-hill, Oakham. 





Finlaison, Alexander John, F.L.A., 
19, Old Jewry, H.C. 
Finlay, George, 
- London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, N.W. 
Fisher, Henry, 


Follett, Charles John, M.A., B.C.L., 
HM. Custom House, E.C. 
Fordham, Edward King, J.P., 
The Bury, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 
Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Forwood, William Bower, 
Ramlet, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 
*Fowler, Alderman Robert Nicholas, M.P., 
50, Cornhill, H.C. ; and Eln Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, M.P., 
33, Cornhill, E.C. 
Foxwell, Herbert Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Francis, George Edward, 
Staunton Coleford, Gloucestershire. . 
*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 5 





Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, Joseph, 
46, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, 


Year of 
Election. 


1876 
1878 


1879 
1881 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1872 
1880 
1874 
1881 
1877 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1867 


1877 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 19 


Freeman, T. Kyffin, 

clo R. Scarlett, Hsq., 9, King Edward-street, E.C. 
Fuller, W. Palmer, 

90, Gresham-street, E.C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Gale, James Thomas, 
10, Kersley-street, Battersea-park, S.W. 
Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, J.P., F.I.A., 
18, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 
*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Gardiner, Clement, 
11, Small-street, Bristol. 
Gardiner, Henry J., 
Hurstmead, Eltham, Kent. 
Garnett, Frederick Brooksbank, 
Board of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Garraway, The Hon. David G., (Acting Treasurer), 
Grenada, West Indies. 
*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gastrell, Major-General J. E., 
7, Lansdowne-road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
*Gates, John B., jun., A.C.A., 
99, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Gatliff, Charles, 
8, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gawith, Richard Jackson, M.R.C.S., 
23, Westbourne-park-terrace, Paddington, W, 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Derry Lodge, Darlington. 
*GIFFEN, RoBERT, 
(Vice-President, Secretary, and Editor of the Journat), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
9, Old Jewry, E.C. 
C2 


20 


Year of 


Election. 
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8 |*Glanville, S. Goring, 


1860 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1868 
1855 
1873 
1853 
1876 
1879 
1875 
1847 
1878 
1877 
1881 
1868 
1875 
1878 
1877 
1839 


1880 


238, Lewisham High-road, 8.E. 
Glover, John, 

88, Bishopsqgate-street Within, E.C. 
Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 





19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Good, Alfred, (7, Poultry, E.C.), 
Downe Lodge, by Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodhart, Charles E., 
Langley-park, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, S. G., 
81, Cheapside, E.C. 
Géschen, The Right Hon. George Joachim, M.P., 
69, Portland-place, W. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Gouly, Edward James, 
Bullion Office, Bank of England, E.C. 
Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.T.A., 
4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, B.C. 
Grahame, James, C A., 
12, ‘St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Grant, Daniel, M.P., 
12, Cleveland-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.S., &e., 
18, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Gray, Thomas, 
34, Henchurch-street, H.C. 
Green, Thomas Bowden, M. A., F.R.S.L., F.R.HLS., &c., 
7, New-road, Oxford. 
Greene, William Thomas, M.A.. M.D.. 
Moira House, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
Greening, William H., 
Braithwaite-road, Birmingham. 
Grifith, Edward Clifton, 
1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Gunn, Arthur, 
‘Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring: -gardens, S.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Gutteridge, Richard Sandon, M.D., 
58, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, ue 
Guy, WinrraM Avaustus, Mi Bae tReGeP., Taks,, 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
12, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 
*Gwynne, J. Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 
97, Harley-st., W. ; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 








Year of 


Election. 


873 
1876 
1876 
1869 
1878 
1873 
1879 
1873 
1869 
1879 
1875 
1879 
1861 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1868 
1879 
1834 


1870 
1881 
1880 


LIST OF FELLOWS. a 


*Haggard, Frederick T., 


Eltham Court-road, Eltham, Kent. 
Hall, Edward Algernon, 
131, Piccadilly, W. 
Hall, Edward Hepple, 
73, Elm-park, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Hail, James Macalester, 
Killean House, Tayinloan, Argyleshire. 
Hallett, T.G.P., M. me 
Claverton ’ Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamitton, Rownanp, 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Hanbury, Robert William, 
Llam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Hancock, William, 
35, Cornhill, EE C. 
Hancock, William Neilson, LL.D., M.R. i AS 
64, Upper Gardiner-street, Dublin. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Elmhyrst, Bickley-park, Kent. 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland-place, W. 
Hannyngton, Major-General John Caulfield, F.I.A., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., 
7, Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Harding, Charles, M.R.S.L., F.R.GS., 
7, Bank Buildings, E.C. 
Harold, Frederick Richard, 
19, Lambton-road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
Harper, W. P., 


Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Frederick, 
210, Old Kent-road, SL. 
Harrowsy, THE Riagnt Hon. tHE Eart or, K.G., D.C.L., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
39, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Hartley, Fountain John, 
Gloucester House, 97, Gazenove-road, Upper Clapton, N. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Hastings, George Woodyatt, M.P., 
Barnard s-green House, Great Malvern. 
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Year of 
Election 


1876 
1879 
1873 
1880 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1881 
1858 
1877 
1881 
1834 


1869 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1859 
1879 
1870 
1834. 
1877 
1874. 
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Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 

35, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, S.W. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &c., 

30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hay, James Lamb Napier, 


Hazell, Walter, 

Euirhan House, Hornszy-lane, NV. 
Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, 

12, Park-place, West, Sunderland. 
Hefford, George V., 

Rugby. ; 
Helder, Stewart, F.1.A., 

2, Broad Sanctuary, &.W. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.I.A., 

7, Cornhill, B.C. 


*HENDRIKS, FREDERICK, 


1, King William-street, E.C. 
Henry, Ebenezer Walker, 

27, Belsize-crescent, N.W. 
Herapath, Spencer, F.G.S., 

18, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W, 


*Herbage, William, 


London &§ South Western Bank,7, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.I.A., 
112, St. Vineent-street, Glasgow. 


*Hrywoop, Jamss, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 


(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26,Palace-gardens, Kensington, W.; Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Hickson, Joseph, J.P., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Higham, Charles Daniel, F.1.A.., 
3, Princes-street, Bank, E.C. 
Hill, frederick Morley, 
22, Lichmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hime, Major H. W. L., B.A., 
Woolwich. 
Hincks, Hon. Sir Francis, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hoare, Hamilton Noel, 
37, Hleet-street, B.C. 


*Hoare, Henry, 


Staplehurst, Kent. 


*Hodge, William Barwick, F.LA., 


5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Holnes, Richard Henry, 

Elswick-villa, kye Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hood, Charles, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 

10, Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 


Year of 


Election, 


1871 
1874 


1876 
1853 
1864 
1880 
1871 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1857 
1877 
1879 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 





LIST OF FELLOWS. eure De 


Hooper, Augus Cameron, 

Montreal, Canada. 
Hooper, Rey. Georg re D., 

“ Ellershe,”’ Sisal Gar dens, Hendon, N.W. 
Hooper, George Norgate, 

Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynuard, 

2, Pembreke-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Hoveuron, THE Kkicut Hon. Lorn, D.C.L. F.R.S., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

Hryston Hall, Kerrybridge, Yorkshire. 

Hoyle, William, 


Claremont, Tottington, near Bury, Lancaster. 


*Hubbard, ‘The Right Hon. John Gellibrand, M.P., 


Bank of England, E.C. 
Hudson, Thomas, 

Argos Villa, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol. 
Huggard, Wm. R., M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond., 

Sussex House, Hammersmith, W. 
Hughes, Albert Willam, F.R.G.S., 

Lyonsdown House, High-street, Hastings, Sussex. 
Hughes, John, 

3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, L.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.LA., 

79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humpureys, Nori ALGERNON, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B., 
3 54, Eccleston-square, S.W. 
Hurst, George, 

Kings Biook House, St. Mary's, Bedford. 
Huskinson, Thomas, 

Epperstone Manor, Nottingham. 
Hyde, Major-General Henry, h.E., 

India Office, Westminster, S. W. 


Ince, Henry Bret, Q.C., 

18, Old-square, Lincoln’s- inn, W.C. 
Ingall, Samuel, BRAGS: 

Kent-end, Horest- hill, Kent, S.E. 


*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 


50, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 


*Inglis, Cornelius, BE D,, 


Athenaum ‘Clb 8. W, 
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Yearof 
Election. 


1839 












Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
Isaacs, Michal Babel, 
35, Leimster-square, Bayswater, W. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
Tyle Morris, Briton Ferry. 


1878 
1864: 


1880 |*Jackson, William Lavies, M.P., 

Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 

58, Melville-street, Hdinburgh. 
Janson, Frederick Halsey, F.L.S., 

41, Hinsbury-circus, E.C., and Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 
Jeans, James Stephen, 

7, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Jellicoe, Charles, F.I.A., 

12, Cavendish-place, W. 
Jephson, Henry L. (Chief Secretary’s Office), 

Dublin Castle, Ireland. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 

3, Great Stanhope-street, W, 
*Jevons, W. Stanley, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
2, The Chesnuts, Branch-hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

Johnson, E. Eltham, 

110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Johnson, Edmund, 

1, Castle-street, Holborn, H.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 

Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, Francis J., 

Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, Rev. James, 

Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Johnstone, E., ; 

45, Fleet-street, H.C. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 

1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Jones, Herbert, 

15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SE. 
Jones, Robert Hesketh, 

The Briars, Orystal Palace Park, Sydenham, SE. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 

Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart., M.A., 

Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


1879 
1872 
1878 
1851 
1879 
1881 
1864 
1881 
1871 
1880 
1872 
1881 
1878 
1878 
1874 
1880 
1877 
1873 


Year of 
Election. 


1858 


1877 
1873 
1877 
1874 
1867 
1878 
1873 
1878 
1868 
1878 
1874: 
1852 
1878 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1869 


1880 
1875 
1874 


LIST OF FELLOWS. bed 


Jourdan, Francis, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Karuth, Frank O., 
City Liberal Club, Walbrook, E.C. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, S. VV. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Kelsey, Joseph Francis, 
Government Statistician, Mauritius. 
Kemp, Samuel, 
Oriel House, Bath. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Peter, © 
13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 
Kennelly, David Joseph, F.R.G.S., F.R.AS., 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
King-Harman, Edward Robert, 
Rockingham, Boyle, Ireland. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
Melville-terrace, Stirling, N.B. 
Knight, John Peake, 
London, Brighton, § S. Coast Rail., London Bridge, E.C. 


*Kusaka, Yoshio, 


First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
Registrar General, Mauritius. 


Lamprey, Joshua Henry, 

17, St. Anne’s-park, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Lane, Thomas, 

Percy Cottage, Eastbourne. 
Lang, George Murray, R.N., 

18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1881 
1878 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1880 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1873 
1851 
1879 
1867 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1845 
1834 
1878 
1879 
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Langton, Henry Currer, 
Docklands, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Law, The Right Hon. Hugh, M.P., 
9, Mtzwilliam-square, Dublin. . 
Lawes, John Bennett, LI.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrance, Henry, 
3, Endsleigh-gardens, Euston-square, N.W. 
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17, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lawrie, James, F’.R.G.S., 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, N. 
Lawson, Rosert, (Inspector-General of Army Hospitals), 
20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., 
14, EHlvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Lee, Lionel Frederic, (Ceylon Civil Service), 
clo H. Austin Lee, Foreign Office, Downing-street, S.W. 


*Leete, Joseph, 


36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C. (Hversden, S. Norwood Park.) 
Lrerevre, Ture Riaut Hon. Gror@e Suaw, M.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston-square, W. 


*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 


5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 

Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leslie, Francis Seymour, 


Luvi, Proressor Lronn, LL.D., F.S.A., 

5, Crown Office-row, Temple, H.C. 
Levison, David, 

2, Royal Kxchange-buildings, H.C. 
Lewis, Charles Edward, M.P., 

8, Old Jewry, L.C. 
Lewis, John, 

1, Temple-row West, Birmingham. 
Lewis, Robert, 

1, Bartholomew-lane, H.C. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.CS., 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 


*Tister, William, 


Lloyd, John Horatio, 

100, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 
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4, Huddlestone-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Lloyd, Wilson, F.R.G.S., 

Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
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Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 

East Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovely, William, R.N., 

Avenue House, Hammersmith, S.W. 
Lowndes, William Layton, J.P., D.L., 

Tinley Hall, Broseley, Shropshire. 
Loyd, William Jones, J.P., 
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16, Grosvenor-place, S.W., and Langleybury, Watford. 


Lupzock, Sir Joun, Barr., M.P., F.R.S., (Zrustee), 
High Elms, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lucas, Thomas, J.P., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., M.P. J.P., 
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Lyttun, The Right Hon. Earl of, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
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Ilford, Kssex. 


*Macandrew, William, J.P., 


Westwood, near Coichester. 
MeArthur, Alexander, M.P., 

Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McArthur, Alderman William, M.P., 

1, Gwydyr Houses, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
MacCarthy, Rev. E. F. M., M.A., 

47, Hagley-road, Ldgbaston, Birmingham. 
McCheane, Kobert, 

90, Palace-gardens-terrace, W. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

23, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
McDermott, Edward, 

Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.L. 
Macdonald, Charles McCay, 

15, Devonshire-terrace, Notting-hill-gate, W. 
Macdonell, John, (4, Pump-court, Lemple, £.C.), 

The Myrtles, Beckenham, Kent. 

*McEwen, Laurence T., 

clo R. A. McLean, 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
McGarel-Hogg, Colonel Sir James, Bart., M.P 

17, Gros-enor-gardens, S.W. 
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MacGillivray, Donald, F.LA., 
79, Mark-lane, E.C. 
Maclver, David, M.P., 
34, Lancaster-gate, W. 
McKenna, Sir Joseph N., M.P., 
67, Lancaster-gate, S.W. 
McKewan, William, 
21, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Mackey, Rev. Canon Donald J., B.A., Cantab, 
The Chantry, Balhousie, Perth, N.B. 
Maclagan, David, 
22, George-street, Kdinburgh. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 
1, Quen Victoria-street. E.C. 
*Maclure, J. W., J.P., &c., 


Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 


Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S., (dnspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 

Maddison, Edward C., 
31, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Malgarini, Frederick Lewis, 1'.R.S.E., 


Man, Edward Garnet (Barrister-at-Law), 
4, Lamb-buildings, Temple, H.C., and Rangoon. 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Marshall, A., 
831, Apsley-road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Martin, Frederick, 
22, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 39a, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
*Marrin, Joun Bippvunen, M.A., F.Z.8., (Secretary), 
6B, Lhe Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.1LA., 
32, New Bridge- street, H.C. 
*Marrin, Ricnarp Bipputpn, M.P., (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, E.C., and Chislehurst. 
Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve A. Hamilton, 
The Elms, Coates, Cirencester. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
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9, New-street, Great Grimsby. 
Maxse, Rear-Admiral Frederick A., 
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May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, B.C. 


*Meikle, James, F'.I.A., 


6, St. Andrew’ s-square, Bdinburgh. 
Meldon, Charles Henry, M.P., Q.C., LL.D., 
107, Jermyn-street, N. W. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, 
Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Merrick, Alfred Benjamin, 
6, Cotham-parade, Bristol. 
Messent, John, F.I.A., 
429, West Strand, W.C. 
Metcalfe, Richard, 
Priessnitz House, Paddington-green, N.W. 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 
4, Westminster Chambers, S.W. 
Michael, William H., Q.C., 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Ramsden-square, Barrow-in- Furness. 
Miller, William, 
55, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Mills, Sir Charles Henry, Bart., M.P., 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Mitchell, James, J.P., 
33, Ennismore-gardens, S.W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
The Chesnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire. 
Moore, Alfred, O.E., 
5, Olahanee Mipeer Manchester. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
67, Montpelier-road, Peckham, S.E. 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
More, Robert Jasper, 
Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, J.P., 
13, Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
Morison, Arthur Duff, 
27, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
*Morley, Samuel, M.P., 
18, Wood-street, L.C.; 34, Grosvenor-street, W. 
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*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde park square, W. 
Mort, Wilkam, 





1, Stanley- erescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
Balelutha, Greenock, N.B. 
*MouvaAT, FReperto Jaci De F.R.C.S. (foreign Bae etary), 
12, Durham- villas, Kensington, WwW 
*Mount- -Temple, The Right Hon. Lord, 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 





Muir, Hugh Brown, 
26, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Mulhall, Michael G., 
81, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W, 
Mullen, Robert Gordon, 
Fairview, Widmore-road, Bromley, Kent. 
*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., 
16, Elvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 
Murray, Adam, 
104, King-street, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 
Calcutta. 











Nalder, Francis Henry, 

Findern Lodge, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 
Nasmith, David, 

4, Garden-court, Temple, H.C. 
Nathan, Henry, 

110, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, N. 
Neil, William M., 

64, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W, 
Neild, Alfred, 

“Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Nerson, Franots G. P., 

93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Nepean, Evan Couvitie, 

War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 

11, Queen Victorin-street, E.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 

13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Newcome, [rederick N., | 

7, Bayley-street, Bedford-square, iV.C. 
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Newdegate, Charles Newdigate, M.P., D.C.L., 
27, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
*NEWMARCH, WILLIAM, F.R.S., F.I.A., 
(Trustee and Honorary Vice-President), 
Brook House, Green Lanes, Addlestone, Weybridge. 
Newport, Henry R., 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Newton, John, 
Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.H 
Nicholson, J. S., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 
3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
*Noble, Benjamin, 
North-Eastern Bank, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble, John, 
42, Burghley-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 
Norman, George Warde, J.P., 
Bromley, Kent. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 
27, Lexham-gardens, Cromwell-road, W. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.1., D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthaftt, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 
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Oakeshott, George Alfred, 
Secretary's Office, General Post Office, E.C. 
*Oelsner, Isidor, 
Highfield, Westwood-park, Horest-hill, SH. 
Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
29, Dalhousie-square, Calcutta. 
O’Hagan, The Right Hon. Lord, 
19, Chesham-place, S.W. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
17, Park-lane, Piccadilly, W. 
Orange, William, M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
Belgrave-terrace, Neweastle-on- Tyne. 
Overall, Wilham Henry, F.S.A., 
Librarian, Guildhall, E.C. (Representing the Library 
Commuttee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
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*OverstonE, THE Rieut ILonovurasie Lorp, F.R.G.S., 
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*Palerave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., 
11, Britannia-terrace, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
PatmeErR, Groree, M.P., (Lhe Acacias, Reading), 
68, Grosvenor-street, W. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., f.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, H.C. 
Parkin, William, 
The Mount, Sheffield. 
Parr, Samuel, 
If. Finsbury- -square, E.C. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &c., 
Sussex House, Sussea-place, ‘South Kensington, S.W. 
PatrErson, Ropert Hocgarta, 
22, Wingate-road, Hammer smith, W. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
31, Stafford-street, Edinburgh. 
Payn, Howard, 
21, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Payne, William Percy, 
Holmesdale, The Park, Nottingham. 
Pearce, Charles William, 
1, Sherborne-lane, H.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo John Pearson, Q. O75, Onslow- -sqguare, S.W. 
*Pease, Joseph Whitwell, M. P., 
D4, Kensington-palace- gardens, W. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., M.P., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Etienne, 
Substitute Procureur and Advocate- General, Mauritius. 
Pender, John, M.P., (66, Old Broad-street, H.C.) 
18, Arlington-street, S.W. 
Pennington, Frederick, M.P., 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
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Perring; BR. B-, 
Queen’s Chambers, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
Phené, John Samvel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Oarlton-terrace, Oukley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
*Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 
22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Phillips, “Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, B 0. 
Phillips, John Walter, M. Bee UR.C.S8: 
30, Stanley-street, West Melbourne, Victoria. 
Phipps, Pickering, MiD., 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
The Abnutls, Mount Preston, Leeds. 
Pickstone, William, 
Maesmynan Hall, Holywell. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
15, Coleman-street. E.C. 
Planck, Surgeon-Major Charles, M.R.C.S., 
Allahabad, India. 
Plowden, W. Chicele (Census Commissioner for India), 
70, The Home Office, Calcutta. 
Pocuin, Henry Davis, 
Bodnant Hall, Conway. 
Ponsonby, The Hon. Frederick George Brabazon, M.A., 
3, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Poole, William, 
Newton Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 
Potter, Edmund, F.R.S 
64, Queen’ s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Powell, Francia Sharp, F.R.G.S., (Horton Old Hail, Bradford), 
eis Cambridge-sguare, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, Kensington, W. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
Elgin ‘House, Knockholt, Kent. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
'80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Preen, Harvey Ndward, | 
Kidderminster. 
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Presant, John, 

13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Price, James, F'.R.G.S., 

53, Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Price, John Charles, 


Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, E.C.; Westminste; Palace Hotel, S.W. 
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30, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 


Quail, Jesse, 
27, Mill-street, Whitehaven. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.V., 
67, Harley-street, W. 


*Rabino, Joseph, (care of Credit Lyonnais), 


Alexandria, Egypt. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 

East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Raikes, Captain George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soc., 

63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, NW. 
*Raleigh, ‘Samuel, 

OP ASt. Andrew- -square, Edinburgh. 
Ramsay. Alexander Gillespie, F.1.A., 

Canada Life Assurance, Hamilion; Canada West. 

puktace Sir James, of Baron Dale 

Furness Abbey, Lancashire. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 

37, Stanhope-gardens, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 

35, Ennismor e -gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Robert George, 

Chichester. 
Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, J.P., 

26, Lancaster-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Rathbone, P. H., 

Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, 

18, Prince's. gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.S., 

29, Lambert-road, Brixton Rise, SW. 
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*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, H.C. 
Rawlinson, Robert, C.B., 
11, Boltons, West Brompton, S.W. 
Rawson, Sir R. W., C.B., K.C.M.G., 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Readdy, George, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 
Record, J ohn, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, EH. 
Redgrave, Alexander, C.B., 
Factory Inspectors’ Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
3, Templeton-villas, Endlesham-road, Balham, S.W. 
Reynolds, Frederick, 





c/o London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
Rhodes, John G., 

Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Rice, Thomas Fitzroy, 

Horseheads, New York, U.S.A. 
Richards, George, U.R.C.P., Edin., 

Mervyn Lodge, Ashfields, Ross, Herefordshire. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess Of, Ki Gi Pos 





1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Roberts, ARES 

49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
Rogpinson, Str WititiaM Koss, K.C.S8.1J., 

50, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W. 

*Ronald, Byron L., 

14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 

Ronald, Robert Bruce, 


*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 








107, Piccadilly, W. 
*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 

Rostrevor, Co. Down, Ireland. 
Roth, Henry Ling, 

Foulden, Mackay, Queensland, Australia. 
Ruck, George T., 

The Hauihomne Dorville-road, Lee, SL. 
Rumley, George Chisnall, 

33, Bassett-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Runtz, John, 

Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, NV. 
Russell, Richard F., 

8, John-street, ’ Adelphi, W.C. 
Rutherford, Charles, 

12, Queen-street, H.C. 
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1873 |*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
1881 | Salmon, Tames, 
Melford Lodge, Wanstead, Essex. 
1875 |*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
1876 | Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
1868 | Samuelson, Bernhard, MP. 
i 56, aoe -gate, Hyde-park, S.W., 
1860 | Sargant, William Lucus, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1877 | Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D.., 
21, "Lower Seymour- street, Portman-square, W. 
1874 Saunders, Francis, 
6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, S.E. 
1852 | Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S. 
9, Finsbury-circus, L.C. 
1879 | Saunders, William, 
Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
1877 | Schiff, Charles, 
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1877 | Schneidau, Charles John, 
6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
1880 | Schreiber, Charles, M.P., 
Langham House, 11, Portland-place,W. ~ 
1878 | Scott, Arthur J., 
22, Grafton-street, New Bond-street, W. 
1875 | Scott, Sir Edward Henry, Bart., J.P., 
27, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1880 |*Seeley, Charles, jun., M.P., 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
1873 | Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1841 | SHarrespury, Tue Rient Hon. tHe Hart or, K.G., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1879 | Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer B., M.A., 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
1871 Sidewick, Henry, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1878 | Simmonds, G. H., 
iy W hitehall, SW, 
1850 | Singer, ‘Charles Douglas, 
9, The Terrace, Upper Clapton, E. 
1881 | Skrine, Francis Henry, 
United Service Club, Caleutta, India. 
1878 |*Slaughter, Mihill, | 
42, Binfield-road, Clapham, S.W. 
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Sloley, Robert Hugh. 
121, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 


Barrow-in- Furness. 





Smith, Edward, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, B.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 





Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Howard 8., 

37, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 

*Smith, James, 

South Indian Railway, Neqapatam, Madras. 
Smith, Jervoise, 

1, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Smith, John, 

8, Old Jewry, L.C. 





Smith, J. Fisher, 
78, Cheapside, H.C. 
Smith, Col. John Thomas, R.E., F.R.S., F.T.A., 
10, Gledhow Gardens, Wetherby-road, S. Kensington, S.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
21, Aichmond-terrace, Clifton. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Souter, John Clement, M.D., F.C.S., 


Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spence, John Berger, 
31, Lombard-street, H.C. 
“Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, The Hon, Howard, 
Carmenhof, Bad Creuznach, Germany. 
Spice, Robert Paulson, C.E., 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Spicer, James, J.P., 
Harts, Woodford, Essex. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 
26, St, Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 





Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro'. 
Stafford, Sir Edward William, K.C.M.G., 
48, Stanhope-gardens, S.W. 
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Election. 


1856 
1881 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1877 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1878 
1880 
1881 


1873 
1859 
L880 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1880 
1879 
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*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SL, 
Stancliffe, Frederick, 
42, St. John-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Stanford, Edward, 
55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
LTissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 
Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, H.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, 
4,, Abbotsford-terr ace, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Stone, William A., 
; 90, Cannon- street, E.C.; West Hill Lodge, Dartford, Kent. 
*Stott, John, RA. 
12, Hssex-villas, Kensington, W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.I.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.I., F.B.S., 
India Office, Westminster, S,W. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
Stubbins, Thomas K., 
Market-street, Bradford, Yorks. 
*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton- under- Lyne), 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8. We 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Gr ant’s Lane, ‘Culoutta, India. 





Tait, Lawson, F.R.C.S., 
7, Great Charles-street, Birmingham. 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, 


39, Belsize Park, N.W.; and Oriental Club, W. 
Taylor, George, 
17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Taylor, John E., 
12, Queen’s Gate-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Taylor, Peter Alfred, M.P., 
22, Ashley-place, We estminster, SW, 
*Taylor, General Pringle, KeHs, | 


Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., &e., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Thomas, William Angell, 





King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


ls7y 


1878 


1873 
1877 


1842 


1868 
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Thomas, W. Cave, 
58, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, M.R.C.P., 
18, Serjeant’ s-inn, Temple, H.C. 
Thompson, Captain C. Halford, (late R.A.), 
9, Colleton-crescent, Exeter. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Tiddy, Samuel Vesey, 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Tipping, Wilbam, 
Vakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tomline, Colonel George, 
1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 


*Treatt, Frank Burford, 


Immigration Office, Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, B.C, 
Tupp, Alfred Cotterill, (Accountant- General, Madras), 
c/o H.S. King, & Co., 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize park-gardens, N.W. 
Turner, Thomas, 
Ashley House, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
Turton, William Woolley, 
The ‘Lollies, Bickley, Kent. 
Twist, John Charles, 
78, Union-road, Hurst Brook, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tyndall, William Henry, 
92, Cheapside, H.C. 


Underdown, Robert George, 
London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 
*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Valpy, Richard, 

5, Leutland-gate, S.W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, 

51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
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Year of | 
Election. 


1880 | Van de Linde, Gérard, A.C.A., 

12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1874 | Vian, William John, 

64, Cornhill, H.C. 

1876 | Vigers, Robert, 

4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 

1877 | Vine, John Richard Somers, 

45, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W. 

1873 | Vivian, Major Quintus, D.L, F.R.G.S., 

17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


1861 | Waddell, James, 
1, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
1873 | Waddy, Henry Edward, L.8.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
2, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 
1877 | Wakeford, Henry, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
1857 *Watrorp, Corne ius, F.1.A., 
86, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1871 |*Walker, R. Bailey, 
The Grove, Didsbury, Manchester. 
1877 | Wallington, Charles, 
51, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
1868 | Wallis, Charles, J., 
62, Doughty-street, W.C. 
1880 | Wallis, E. White, F.M.S., 
1, Springfield-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
1876 | Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
1877 | Walter, Captain Edward, 
Commissionaires’ Office, 419, Strand, W.C. 
1850 | Walter, John, M.P., 
40), Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
1879 | Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
1873 | Waring, Charles, 
198, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
1865 | Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 
44, Gresham-street, E.C. 
1873 | Watson, J. Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
India Museum, South Kensington, W. 
1865 | Watson, William West, 
City Chamberlain, Glasgow. 
1865 | Webster, Alphonsus, 
44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
1873 | Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. . 
1873 | Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, 
14, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 





Year of 
Election, 
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1879 | Weir, William, 


1873 
1879 
1878 
1875 
1860 
1879 
1880 


38, South Audley-street, W. 
*Welby, Reginald Earle, C.B., 
Lhe Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Welch, John Kemp, J.P., 
Clock House, Clapham-common, S.W. 
Weldon, James Walton, 
1, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Wellington, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., &e., &e. 
Apsley House, Piccadilly, W. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
66, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Wetton, Tuomas ABERCROMBIE, (5, Moorgate-street, E.C.), 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W, 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh 
Westgarth, William, 
28, Cornhill, H.C. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Wharton, James, 
10, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, SW. 
Whitcher, John, Jr., F.I.A., 
81, King William-street, H.C. 
White, James, 
8, Thurloe-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, Leedham, 
44, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
White, Robert Owen, J.P., 
The Priory, Lewisham, SL. 
White, William, 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Whiteford, William, 
3, Lemple-gardens, H.C. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 
39, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 


* Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 


Redland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., 

Holly House, North Walsham, Norfolk. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 

2, Headingly-terrace, Leeds. 
Williams, Edward, 

Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
Williams, Colonel E. C. J., R.E., C.LE., 

India Office, Whitehall. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1864 


1881 


1872 


1879 | 


1877 
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Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

2, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
Williams, Henry Maunder, 

58, Acre-lune, Brixton, &.W. 
Williams, H. R.., 

3, Lime-street, E.C. ; and Oak Lodge, Hiahgate, N. 
Williams, John Worthey, 

5, Marlborough-road, Upper Holloway, N. 
Wittrams, Ricuarp Pricer, C.E., 

38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Wilson, Edwards D. J., M.A., 

Airlie House, The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 


4 |* Wilson, Robert Porter, 


5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wilton, Francis, M.R.C.S., ; 
Ticehurst, Sussex. 
*Winch, Wilham R., 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 
Care of Messrs. Richardson, 18, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Woodrow, Thomas John, 
Sislaind Cottage, Wanstead. 
Woods, Henry, 
Warnford Park, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 
Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Woolner, ‘Thomas, R. A., 
29; Welbeck- street, Oavendish-square, W. 
Worsfol d, Rev. J. N. M. A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Wren, Walter, 
— 7, Powis-square, W. 
Wright, George, 
38, Theobald’s-road, W.C. 
*Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


Yeatman, Morgan, 
Shar field, Bromley, Kent. 
oe John, LL.D., 
7, Beaufor [-square, Chepstow. 


“Youll, Rone Gibson, 


pe road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


1849 Younes. Charles Baring, 


12, yde-park Terrace, W. 





*,* The Executive Committee padded that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be. avoided. 


~ 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 
Honorary President. 


EKUROPE. 


Austr and Hungary. 


Budapest ............ M. CHARLES KELETI, Chef du Bureau Royal 
Hongrois, de Statistique. Conseiller Ministériel. 
Vienna, ....:....6006. DR. HUGO FRANZ BRACHELLI, Chef du Bureau 
de Statistique au Ministére de Commerce. 
Dy ts Mee, demon tos Pe S. E. M. le BARON de CZGiRNIG, Conseiller intime 
actuel de S. M. Imp. et Royal. 
ee ites scale PROFESSOR Fr. XAVIER von NEUMANN: 


SPALLART, D.C.L., Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics, Agricultural College, 
University of Vienna; Imperial Councillor ; 
Member of the Imperial Statistical Commission ; 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of 
Paris and of the Cobden Club. 


; sisscsseeeee VON MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau de la 
Statistique, Suisse. 


Pelgiunr. 


Brussels .......... SIR HENRY PAGE TURNER BARRON, Barrt., 
Secretary of Legation, British Embassy. 
Sr lic Pe COE M. XAVIER HEUSCHLING, Chef de Division au 


Ministére de l’ Intérieur du Royaume de Belgique, 
Sécrétaire de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 

Sa Rt wianttaes cee M. le DR. E. JANSSENS, Service d Hygiene, In- 
specteur du Santé de la Ville de Bruvelles, 
Membre Sécrétaire de la Commission Provinciale, 
et de la Commission Locale de Statistique a 
Brucelles. 


- Hemmarh, 


Copenhagen ... PROFESSOR FAILBE HANSEN, Professor of 
Political Economy and Statistics in the University of 
Copenhagen. 


oe «. DR. SCHLEISNER, Medical Officer cf Health. 


France. 


Paris .. 4. .... M. le Dr. JACQUES BERTILLON, Professeur de 
Démographie a 1 Ecole d’ Anthropologie ; Chef de 
la Statistique Municipale de Paris; Laureat de 
l Académie des Sciences, xc , &c. 
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MSUTES 2 t0 css ascegeneaecs M. MAURICE BLOCK. 

M. le Dr. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Member of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; General Secretary 
of the International Congress of Demography. 

M. MAXIMIM DELOCHE, Membre de Il’ Institut, 
Directeur de la Statistique Générale de la France. 

M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, President Sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 

vere M, ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la Sta- 
tistique Générale. 

M. E. LEVASSEUR, Memore de ? Institut, Professeur 
au Collége de France. 

M. DE PARIEU, Membre de’ Institut, Ancien Député, 
Sénateur, et Minisire. 

M. LE PLAY, Ancien Sénateur. 

.M. le PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE 
STATISTIQUE DE PARIS. 

THE HON. M. JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, 
President of the Senate of the Republic of France. 


Germany. 


Bavaria ............... DR. GEORGE MAYR, Formerly Director of the 
Royal Bureau of Statistics; Ministerialrath und 
Universitats Professor. 

DR. G. CHARLES LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Chief 
Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom House 
at Simbach. 

Berlin iitais.:, 0-4 DR. CHARLES BECKER, Geheimer oberregier- 

ungsrath. Director des Kaiserll: Statistischen Amts. 
wea. DR. ERNEST ENGEL, Director of the Royal Statis- 
tical Office of Prussia. 

Frankfurt............ THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY OF FRANKFURT. 
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Great Arita and Ireland, 


Dublin wow. THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL ENQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 
Manchester ........ THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


reece, 


Athens ............... A. MANSQLAS, Chef de Division, Direc/eur du 
Bureau de Statistique Hellénique. 
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dtaly. 


Genoa... SIGNOR GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senatore del 
Regno, Professore di Economia Politica e di Sta- 
tistica nell’ Universita di Genova. 

Padua. ................ SIGNOR EMILIO MORPURGQ, Professore di 
Statistica e rettore dell’ Universita di Padova; 
gia Deputato al Parlamento gia Segretario Gene- 
rale del Ministero di Agricoltura e Commercio. 


ot Tap ee are oa DR. LUIGI COSSA, Professore di Heonomica Poli- 
tica nell?’ Universita di Pavia, &c., ¥e. 
POOWI CY Gare viscea epee SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Professore Direttore della 
Statistica Generale del Regno. 
SEE rcs sve doesn s PROFESSORE CESARE CONTINI, Membre de la 


Société Statistique de Paris. Grand Chevalier 
del Ordre de Sa Majesté le Roi @ Italie. 

Ape ys ee Non eae 8. E. CESARE CORRENTI, Deputato al Parla- 
mento ; Vice-Presidente della Giunta Centrale di 
Statistica ; gid Ministro della Publica Istruzione. 

Lee nC SIGNOR ANGELO, MESSEDAGLIA, Deputato al 
Parlamento ; Professore di Statistica nell’ Uni- 
versita di Roma. 

Py ee rarer IL MARCHESE ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Avvocato, Segretario Generale della 
Commissione deg’? Ospedali di Roma. 


ME UEY ATS: co ccscsancir-serss SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professore e 
Preside della Facolta di Filosofia del” Universita 
di Torino. 

Venice. .......:.:...... SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professore e 


Direttore della Scuola Superiore di Commercio a 
Venezia; gia Deputato al Parlamento; gia 
Ministro delle Finanze. 


Portugal. 


Lisbon _........... M. A.J. D’AVILA, Ministre @? Btat honoraire, Con- 
seilleur @’ Etat, et Député des Cortés. 


AUSSI. 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. SEMENOW, Directeur 
du Comité Central de Statistique, Conseiller d’ Etat 


actuel. 

2 M. le DR. J. B. VERNADSKI, Conseiller d’Hiat 
actuel, Ex-professeur. 

” M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Sécrétaire du Comité Sci- 


entifigue du Ministére Impérial des Finances. 


Spam. 


Madrid |... SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAIME. 
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Sweden und Jlortoay, 


Christiania ....... PROFESSOR T. H. ASCHEHOUG, Membre de 
l’ Assemblée Nationale de la Norvege. 


M. A. N. KIAER. Chef du Bureau de Statistique au 
Ministére de l’Intérieur, Membre de la WSociéle 
Royale des Sciences. 


THOMAS MICHELL, Esq, CB, F.R.GS., 
H.B.M. Consul- General. 


Stockholm. ........ M. le DR. FREDERIK THEODOR BERG, Ancien 
Chef du Bureau Central de Statistique de la Suéde. 


M. EDWARD SCHEUTZ, Ingénieur Civil. 


Switzerland, 
GONCVA ....... ce eee M. MALLET. 
Curkev, 


Constantinople. HIS EXCELLENCY AHMED VEFYK PASHA, 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 





AMERICA. 


Dommion of Canada. 
OlLCAWAL .........csseseceees JOHN LANGTON Esa., Auditor-General. 


United States, 

Albany, N.Y. ... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law (Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment ). 

Dorchester, Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, A.M., President of the 
American Statistical Association, Boston. 


New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale College. 


Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELLS, President of the 
American Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. ; 

Taunton, Wass. JOHN E. SANFORD, Esq., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Insurance Commissioner. 


Washington ... THE HON. CHARLES F. CONANT, late Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United States. 

.. JOHN S. BILLINGS, Esq., M.D., Vice-President 
of the National Board of Health of the United 
States of America. 

.. EDWARD YOUNG, Esa., formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, United States of America. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
Atete South dales. 


SY AMEY .... cscccce vce EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esa., Registrar-General. 


ale Sealand. 


Wellington ....... JAMES HECTOR, Esa., M.D., F.R.S. 


Queensland. 
Brisbane ........... HENRY JORDAN, Hsa., Registrar- General. 


South Australia. 


Adelaide ........... JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Ksa., C.M.G., Under Secretary 
and Government Statist of South Australia. 


Coe~ ?* 
asmanty. 
Hobatt .... .......... E. SWARBRECK HALL, Esea., M.R.C.S. 
ey ... EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esa., 


Government Statistician. 


Vretorrw. 
Melbourne ........ HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esa., 
Government Statist. 
Saal eh stokes WILLIAM HENRY -ARCHER, Esa., F.I.A., 
F.L.S., &c. 





Notre.—The Executive Committee request that any in- 
accuracies in the foregoing List of Honorary Memprrs 
may be pointed out, and that all changes of address may be 
notified to the Secretary, so that delay in forwarding com- 
munications and the publications of the Society may be 
avoided. | 
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INDEX TO RULES. 





The Objects of the Society. 





2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 
3. No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
5. Do. to be elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.8. to their Names. 
7. Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected bv Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
ey Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
18. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
19. Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
20. Special General Meetings may be called. 
21. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
22. President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
Bie Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsistent 
28. \ with these Rules. 
29 Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society. 


Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows ard 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time, 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-100m of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which tiie vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


we 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting, 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as —_ 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately arter the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

* We, who have underwritten our 
** names, do hereby undertake, each for 
«‘ himself, that we will endeavour: to 
*‘ further the good of the Statistical 
‘Society for improving Statistical 
« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
“ings of the Society as often as con- 
“ yeniently we can, and that we will 
«keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
“of this Society: provided that when- 
“* soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
«President for the time being, that he 
“* desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say, —“ By the autho- 
«< rity and in the name of the Statis- 
«tical Society I do admit you a 
« Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S. 

i 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Koreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the President for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof the Society shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Zwo Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 


Fellows, 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied tv in writing by the 
Secretaries, and. if the same he not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 
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be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the Ist of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


EHapulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

«« By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Statistical Society, I de declare 
“that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
“a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 


year, a written application shall again ' “ thereof.” | 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs, 


Drummond and Co.” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 


Society. 
Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession, 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
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Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon _ the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Annwwersary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings o1 the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the 1st of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shail be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. .The business of the Anniwersary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposea 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a, day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
_with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 
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where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may: 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as resident, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Oowneil. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, of 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. : 

29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the ‘Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 





iw b ne Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4, Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopzedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DuRING THE YEAR 1881. 


Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Confederation. | Greece. The States of — 





| 
Austria and Hungary Italy. | Indiana. 
Belgium. Japan. Lowa. 
China. Netherlands. Kansas. 
Denmark. Portugal. Massachusetts. 
Egypt. Roumania. Michigan. 
France. | Russia. New York. 
Germany. Spain. Ohio. — 
Prussia. Sweden and Norway. Pennsy]vania. 
Bavaria. United States of America. Rhode Island. 
Saxony. Uruguay. Wisconsin. 





Indian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Bengal. Grenada. New Zealand. 
Canada. India (British). Queensland. 
Cape of Good Hope. Jamaica. South Australia. 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Tasmania. 
Cyprus. New South Wales. Victoria. 





Public Departments. 


The Admiralty. The Naval Medical Department. 
» Army Medical Department. », Museum of Practical Geology. 
5, Board of Trade. » Police, Dublin Metropolitan. 
», Convict Prisons, Directors of. 5, Police, London Metropolitan. 
», Customs. »  Registrar-General of England. 
», Factories, Inspectors of. » 1A "3 Treland. 
» Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. * 9 Scotland. 


2) 
5, Friendly Societies, Registrar of. | ,, Tithe Commissioners. 
», Home Office , Warden of Standards. 








», India Office. » Woods, .Forests, and Land 
», Local Government Board. Revenues, Commissioners of. 
Actuaries, The Institute of, London. Agricultural Association, New 
Adelaide Philosophical Society. York. 

Agriculture, Central Chamber of. Geographical Society of New 
Allen, Messrs. W. H. & Co., London. York, 
American— Philosophical Society of Phila- 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, delphia. 
Boston. Statistical Association, Boston. — 


“Academy of Natural Sciences, | Amici, F. Bey, Egypt. 
Philadelphia. Annand, W., Esq., London. 
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Arts, Society of. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

99 99 Japau. 
Astor Library, New York U.S. A. 
Atheneum, The Editor of. 
Atkinson, E., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 
Austrian Statistical Commission. 
Austrian Consul-General, London. 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy, London 


Bagot, John, Esq., Dublin. 

Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 
Magazine, London. 

si a New York. 
Barry, Dr. F. W., Cyprus. 

Bavaria, Royal Bureau of Statistics. 
Beardsall, F. E. M., Esq. 

Beddoe, Dr. J., F.R.S., Bristol. 
Belgium, Academy, Royal. 

- Minister of Interior. 
Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 
Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 
Besso, Marco, Esq., Trieste. 
Bevan, G. P., Esq., London. 
Beverley, H., Esq., Calcutta. 
Bikélas, D., Esq., Athens. 
Birmingham Free Public Libraries. 
Blaine, J. G., Esq., Washington. 
Blakeney, W. T., Esq., Brisbane. 
Boccardo, Professor G., Italy. 
Boddy, E. M., Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Béckh, Herr, Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 
Boothby, J., Esq.,-C.M.G. 
Boschkemper, G., Esq., Holland. 
Bourbinot, J. G., Esq., Toronto. 
Bourne, Stephen, Esq. 
Bowditch, H. J., Esq., Boston, 
Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 
Brassey, Sir Thos., M.P. 

Bristol Chamber of Commerce. 
British Association, The. 

Trade Journal, The Editor of. 
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British Iron Trade Association. 
Brussels, The Sheriff of. 

Bruton, Leonard, Esq., Bristol. 
Budapest, Chamber of Commerce. 

3 Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The Editor of. 
Bunso Kuré, Esq., Japan. 
Bureau des Longitudes, Paris. 


Cape of Good Hope, The Colonial 
Secretary of. 

Capital and Labour, The Editor of. 

Centennial Commission, 1876,U.S.A. 

Cernuschi, Henri, Esq. 

Chadwick, Edwin, Esq., London. 

Chadwick, John O., Esq., London. 

Chambers of Commerce, The Asso- 
ciated. 

Chervin, Dr. A., of Paris. 

China, The Inspector-General of 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 

Civil Engineers, Institution of. 

Cobden Club, the Committee of. 

Coldstream, J. B., Esq., Edinburgh. 

Commercial World, The Editor of. 

Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 

Cossa, Dr. L. 

Courtney, J. M., Esq., Canada. 

Craigie, Major P. G., London. 


Danvers, Juland, Esq., London. 
Deloche, M., Paris. 
Denmark, Statistical Bureau of. 

o Political Economy Soc. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq., C.E. 
Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 

Du Cane, Colonel E. F., C.B. 


East India Association, London. 
Economist, The Editor of. 
Economiste Francais, The Editor of. 
Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
Royal Society of. 


” 
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Egypt, Ministry of the Interior. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Engel, Dr. Ernest, Berlin. 
Fairlamb, W., Esq., York. 
Feurer, John, Esq., Liverpool. 
Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 
Fleming, Sandford, Esq. 
Fleming, William, Esq. 

Ford, W. C., New York. 

Foster, C. J., Esq., London. 

Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 

France, H. LE. The Minister of— 
Agriculture and Commerce. 
Finance. 

Justice. 
Public Instruction. 
Public Works. 

Frankfort-on-Maine— 
Geographical and Statistical Soc, 
Medical Society. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Friendly Societies, The Registrar of. 


Garraway, The Hon. D.G., Grenada. 
Geneva, The Public Library of. 
Geddes, Patrick, Esq., Edinburgh. 
Germany, Imperial Statistical Office. 
German Consul-General, London. 
German Railways, Administration of 
Giffen, Robert, Esq. 
Glasgow, Philosophical Society of. 
=a Sanitary Department. 
Goehlert, Dr. Vincent, Berlin. 
Guay, Dr. W.'A., POR &e, 
Guyot, Yves, Esq., Paris. 


Hall, E. Hepple, Esq., London. 

Hall, Dr. E. 8., Tasmania. 

Hamburg, Chamber of Commerce. 
4 Sanitary Bureau of. 

i Pr Siatistical Bureau of. 
Hamilton, Rowland, Esq., London. 
Hancock, Dr. W. N., Dublin. 
Harrison & Sons, Messrs., London. 
Hart, R., Esq., Shanghai. 


Hayter, H. H., Esq., Melbourne. 
Hector, Dr. James, Wellington. 
Hewat, Archibald, Esq., Glasgow. 
Hill, Chas. 8., Esq., Washington. 
Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 
Holder, Alfred, Esq., Vienna. 
Howard Association, London. 
Huggard, Dr. W. R., London. 
Hungary, Statistical Bureau of. 


Illinois, Bureau of Statistics. 

India, The Superintendent of 
Government Printing. 

Indiana, Department of Statistics 
and Geology. 

Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 

, Record, The Editor of. 

5 World, The Editor of. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 
Italian Legation, London, The. 
Italy, Director General of Statistics, 

» Hygienic Society, Milan. 


Jamaica, The Registrar-General. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 
Japan, Statistical Office, Tokio. 
Jarvis, Dr. E., Dorchester, Mass. 
Jenkins, H. M., Esq., London. 
Jenkins, F. L., Esq., Brooklyn, New 
York. 
Jennings, John, Esq., London. 
Jevons, W. Stanley, Esq., F.R.S. 
Johnston, Rev. J., Upper Norwood. 
Johnston, Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Jordan, Henry, Esq., Brisbane. 


Keleti, Chas., Esq., Budapest. 
Kelly, Dr., Worthing. 

Kennedy, J. C. G., Esq., U.S.A. 
King’s College, London. 

Kirby, M., Esq. 

Knox, John Jay, Esq., Washington. 
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Korosi, Joseph, Budapest. 
Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritius. 


Labourers’ Friend, The Editor of. 

Labouring Classes, Society for Im- 
proving the. 

Laveleye, Prof. Emile de, Liege. 

Layton, Messrs. C. and E., London. 

Legoyt, A., Esq., Paris. 

Lee, Lionel, Esq., Ceylon. 

Levasseur, M. E., Paris. 

Lisboa, Geographical Society of. 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 
Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 
Lloyds, The Committee of. 

Local Taxation Committee. 

_ London Hospital, The Secretary. 
Longman and Co., Messrs., London. 
Lovely, William, Esq., R.N., London. 
Ludlow, N. M., Esq., London. 


Mabson, R. R., Esq. 
Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Mackey, Rev. Donald J.,Perth, N.B. 
Maclure and Macdonald, Messrs., 
London. 
Macmillan and Co., Messrs:, London. 
Madrid— 
Director-General of Beneficence 
and Health. 
Director-General of Public W orks, 
Geographical Society of. 
Institute of Geography 
Statistics. 
Mallet, Sir Louis. 
Man, E. Garnet, Esq., London. 
Manchester— 
Literary and Philosophical Soc. 
Public Free Libraries. 
Statistical Society. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and 
Charity. 
“ Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. 


and 





Mauritius, Colonial Secretary of. 

F Governor-General of. 

Hi Editor of Almanac and 

Colonial Register of. 

Maier; Herrn Julius, Stuttgart. 
Mayr, Dr. George, Munich. 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of 
Medical Herald, Louisville, U.S.A. 
Meitzer, August, Esq., Leipzig. 
Mercator, Ernst, Esq., Frankfort. 
Mouat, Dr: F. J., F.R.C.S. 
Mulhall, M. G., Esq., London. 





National Union 
Teachers. 

Nature, The Editor of, London. 

Neison, F. G. P., Esq., London. 

Newcastle - upon - Tyne, Public 
Libraries. 

New York, Trustees of the Cooper 
Union, 

Netherlands Consul at Liverpool. 


of Elementary 


i Legation, London. 
5 Minister of the Interior. 
7 Statistical Society of. 


Neumann-Spallart, Dr. Fr. Xav., 

Vienna, 

Newcome, F. N., Esq. 

Newmarch, Mrs. T., London. 

NewSouth Wales, Agent-General for 
3 Registrar-General. 

New York State Library. 

New Zealand, Registrar-General. 

Nimmo, Jos., Esq.,jun., Washington, 

Norway, Central Statistical Bureau. 

Nowell, E. C., Esqs, Tasmania. 





Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Spar- 
kassen-Zeitung, Vienna. 


Ohio, Secretary of State. 


Paris, Statistical Society of. 

Parkes Museum of Hygiene. 

Peek, Sir Henry, M.P., Wimbledon. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq. Copenhagen. 
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Pim, J. T., Esq., Monkstown. 
Plowden, W. C., Esq., Calcutta. 
Political Economy Club, London. 
Poor, Henry V., Esq., New York. 
Portugal, Consul-Genl. of, London. 
Prague, Statistical Commission of. 
Prinsep, C. C., Esq., London. 
Prussia, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 
Purdy, F., Esq., London. 


Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Raikes, Captain G. A. 

Ravenstein, E. G., Esq., London. 

Redgrave, A., Esq., C.B. 

Reeve, Dr. J. T. Madison, Wisconsin. 

Reid, G. H., Esq., Sydney. 

Reid, H. L., Esq. 

Reinwald, C., Esq. 

Review, The Editor of. 

Rivista de Topografia, a 
sura, The Editor of. 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Révue Geographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Rhode Island, Providence, 
Registrar of. 

Rivista Europea, The Editor of. 

Robinson, Sir W. R., London. 

Robyns, Jules, Esq., Paris. 

Rome, Giunta Centrale de Statistica. 

Roth, H. L., Esq., Brisbane. 

Roumania, Central Statistical Office. 

Royal Agricultural Society. 

Asiatic Society. 

Bombay Branch. 

HOP 55 » North China ,, 
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Trish Academy. 
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Russell, Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 
Russia, Imp. Geographical Society. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
San Francisco, Library Association. 
Sanitary Record, The Editor of. 
Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 
School Board for London. 
Semenow, .H. E., Mons. P. de. 
Sensai, Nagayo, Esq., Tokio, Japan. 
Seyd, E., Esq., London. 
Seyd, R., Esq., London. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Siemens, C. William, Esq., D.C.L. 
Slaughter, Mihill, Esq. 
Smee, A. H., Esq., Wallington. 
Smith, Dr. George, Edinburgh. 
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Smithsonian Institution, U.S. A. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., U.S.A. 
Social Science Association. 
Sonnenschein, W. Swan, Esq. 
South Australia, Agent General for. 
* i Chief Secretary of. 
South Australian Institute. 
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Stanford, E., Esq., London. 
Stark, W. E., Esq., London. 
Statist, The Editor of. 
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Sterne, Sinon, Esq., London. 
Stockholm, Statistik Tidskrift. 
Stott, John, Esq., London. 
Strangers’ Friend Society. 
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Surveyors, The Institution of. 
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Sweden, Central Statistical Bureau. 
Sweet, E. F., Esq. . 
Switzerland, Statistical Bureau. 
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Tasmania, The Registrar-General of. 
is Royal Society of. 

Tayler, Mrs. N. 

Textile Manufacturer, Editor of. 

Thompson, Captain C. H., Exeter. 

Thubron, Robert, Esq. 

Torenos, The Count of, Spain. 

Triibner & Co., Messrs., London. 

Tupp, A. C., Esq., Madras. 

Tyne Improvement Conmissioners. 


United Service Club, London. 
United States, Agric. Department. 
i »» Bureau of Statistics. 
Commr.of Education. 
Comptr. of Currency. 
Naval Observatory. 


» » Surgeon - General, 
Marine Hospital 
Service. 


i » treasury, Sec. of the. 
Universal Engineer, Editor of. 
University College, London. 
Uruguay, Directorate of Statistics. 


Vaillant, M., Montevideo. 


Van den Berg, N. P., Esq 

Varrentrapp, Dr. G., Munich. 

Vessélovsky,A., Esq., St. Petersburg. 

Victoria, A gent-General for, London. 
9 Chief Secretary. 


x Government Statist. 
i Minister of Mines. 
e Registrar-General of. 


Royal Society of. 
thick J. R. Somers, Esq. 


Walras, Léon, Esq. 

Wandsworth Board of Works. 

Weeks, J. D., Esq., U.S. A. 

Wells, The Hon. David A., U.S. A. 

Westgarth, W., Esq., London. 

Westminster Free Public Libraries, 

White, William, Esq. 

Wirth, Herrn Max, Vienna. 

Wolverhampton Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Wright, C. D., Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Young, Mr. W., London. 


Zimmerli, Mr. 
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Copies of any number of the Journal (if not out of print), can 


be obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 


London, 8.W. 


Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number of 
the Journal, at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, 


Strand, W.C., London. 


By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Jowrnal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 





NutTe.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE Untrep KING- 
pom, AnNuAL Reports or. Nos. 2, 3,and 6. (1862-63, and 1866.) 

AtTHENZUM. The first seven volumes. 1827-34. 

Bankers’ Macazinz. New York. Series 3, Vol. ii, No. 7 (1868) ; 
Vol. v, No. 2 (1870); Vol. vii, Nos. 5 and 7 (1872), and Vol. viii, 
No. 6 (1878). 

Beicium. STAaATIsTIQUE GENERALE DE-LA BELGIQUE. Expos DE LA 
Siruation pu Royaume. Pour la periode 1831-40, ditto 1841-50, 
ditto 1851-60. 

Census oF Berar, 1872, and Census or Coora, 1872. 

CenTRAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE, ANNUAL Reports, Nos. 1 and 2, 
for (1866-67). 

Compre G&niRAL DE L’ ADMINISTRATION DE LA JUSTICE CIVILE EF 


CoMMERCIALE EN FRANCE PENDANT LES ANNES 1862, 1872, et 
1873. 


Comprn GinGéRAL DE L’ ADMINISTRATION DE LA JUSTICE CRIMINELLE 
EN FRANCE PENDANT LES ANNEES 1862, 1872, et 1873. 


Economist. The first three volumes. 1843-45. 


Hounv’s Mercuants’ Magazine. (New York.) Vols.i to xu, and 
xv tO XXV1. 


Investors’ Monraty Manuva. First three volumes. 1871-78, and 
the Monthly Number for December, 1880. 


Lapourger’s Frrenp. Nos. 230 (1869) and 231 (1870). 


‘Liverpoot Lirprary and PHILosoPHiIcaL Society, PROCEEDINGS: OF. 
Nos. 1—5, 1844-45 to 1848-49. 


Mancuester Statistica, Socimty. TRANsactions ror 1854-55. 

PAaMPHLETEER, THE (London, 1813-28). Vols. vili—xvi, xxvii, 
Svill, Xxx. 

Rivista Huropsa, Rivista InTERNAzIONALE. New series. Vols.i 
to il. 

Royat Society, Lonpon. InprxEs To THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC- 


tions. 4to. Parts I, IT, and III, and Caratocuz or Screnririe 
Papers. Vols.ito vill. 4to. 


Roya Socrery of EprnpurcH, Procrepines or. Vols. iand ii. 
Royat Asiatic Sociery, Journat. Vol. xiv (1853-54). 
Surtees Society. Vols. ito xxv, xxvii to xxx1li, and xxxiv. 


TABLEAUX GSNHRAUX DU COMMERCE DE LA FRANCE, &c., PENDANT LES 
Annfzs 1846, 1847, 1850, et 1868 a 1876. 


Tue Times, from 1845-63 and 1869-74. 














THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society — 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


IT give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of | 
London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Notr A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or.debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Notrr B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society's “ Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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